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LOOK 

BEFORE YOU LEAP 

DO NOT BE CHEATED WITH PRODUCTS 
SIinLARITT IN NAME 
LAL XOHAN SAIFS WONDERFUL PRODUCTS 
HATE NO EQUALS. 

KANDU DAVANAL 

The Best Specific for Itches, Eczema 
Gats, Bams and Sores, etc. 

SARVAJARA GAJASINGH 

For Sare & permanent Bemission in all fevers. 

SARVA DADRUHUTASAN 

For Ring-worm & other Skin Diseases. 

SU LAO UN I For all sorts of Pains. 

Head Office : DACCA. 

Branch: 32E, Jackson Lane, Calcutta. 


A l'KO(UtEHSiVK national, KANK WITH 
FULL CI^ARfNG FACILITIES 

THE ASSOCIATED 

Bank of Tripura 

Limited 

Patron ; 

HIS HI8HNESS MAHARAJA MANIKYA BAHAOUR 
G. B. E., K. C. S. I. OF TRIPURA 
Chief Offlce-AGARTALA. TRIPURA STATE 
Redd. Office;— GANGASAGAR (B. & A. Rly). 
Calcutta Offices : 

11, Clivb Row & 3, Naharshi Debendra Road 
Other Offices : 

Dacca, Chakbazar, Narayanganj, Brahm^m- 
baria, Mann, Golaghat, Jorhat, Srimaugal, 
North Lakhimpnr, Shamsemagar, Kaila- 
sahar, Ajmirigaig, Bhanagach, Eanialpar, 
Habiganj, Tezpur, Gauhati, Shillong, 

, Bhairabbazar and Sylhet 

Managing Director: 

Uaharaj Zumar Brojendra Kiahore Dev Barman 
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OUR OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS \ 

GUIDC TO PRECIS.WR1TINO » DRAfTINO J 
By L. M. Mitra • . 

Just Out. Revised and Enlarged 3rd Edition. Highly 
recommended by the authorities for Dept. Examinees. 

The best book iu ali-Jndia Market: will eimure 
cent percent aucceBS. Kb. 4-8 or Kb. 5 pftet paiiL 
INCOME-TAX LAW fr PRACTICE IN BRITISH 
INDIA By A. Q. Banerjee. M.A.. B.Oom. 
Income-Tax Adviser, to the National Bank of India Ltd. 
Highly appreciated, oaBily acceBsibie, well-ordered 
and most informative book on the complicated • 
subject of fiicomc-Tax. 

( 1946, Prige Its. 12-8 or Rb, 13-4 post paid. ) 

ESTATt DUTY By A. M. Roy, m. a. 

A critical study of the theoricB of an Estate 
Duty, a form of Death Duty, how levied in England, 
Australia, etc. Case for India and a thorough diBcuH- 
Bion of the INDIAN ESTATE DUTY BILL now in 
the APFernbly. Thoroughly illustrated. Price Re. 1-8. 
THE theory op INTERNATIONAL WAR 
AND PEACE By G. C. Baherjee, e. v„ r. e. 

A mathematical, Hciontilic, philosophical and eco- 
nomical study of the problemfl with reference to Ihe 
laws of creation and records of the history. The 
hook is timely and thought-provocative. Price Ka. 4-8. 
French Revolution By B. K. Roy Choudhury 
An absolutely new approach to this epoch-making 
revolution. The book deserves to be read with profit 
and original thinking. Price Rc. 1. 

MY LIFE’S PARTNER By Sri Motilal Roy 
An extraordinary story of a Yogi and his >yife. 
Romance in Mysticism, Tantra, Sahajia, bwadeshism. 
revolutionary cult, thrilling accounts of bri Auro- 
bindo’s ahscondauce and a host of other topics. 
Handsomely got-up. Pages 365, Price Rs. 5. 

Temple of Inspiration Rh.2-8 Spiritual Communism -/12/- 
PRABARTAK PUBLISHERS i 61, Bowbazar St., Calcutta 


Nath Bank Ltd. 

C-cntral Offieo : 272/(y\ Strand Roat), (UrrurtA. 
Head Office: Kirj, Canning Stkickt, CaiVutta. 

Phone -Cal: 3253 ( 3 LineS). ’ 

• • 

Aufhori.scd Capital ••• Ks. 1,00,00,P00 
Issued Capital ••• Ks. 80,00,000 

Paid-up Capital over Ks. .52,6.5,000 
Reserve Fund ••• Rs. 1.5,7.5,000 

Working Capital Exceeds Rs. 12,00,00,000 

“NAGPUR, SAMBALPUR, LAHORE, JAVERI 
BAZAR (BombayX SALKIA, SHIBPORE 
(Calcutta) branches opened.” • • 

MADRAS AT 2, Errabalu Chetty Street 

Foreign Exchange Business 
Transacted, 

London Agents : BARCLAY’S BANK LTD. 

K. N. Dalal. 

Mg, Director, 
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1 SI 

CIDK AI 

1 D 

•lIKflAI 


DfiflLERS IN GUINEH (SaVEREIGNi GOLD ONLY 

i24J/^.I B0WBAZAR sfREET * CALCUTTA 

PHOfJt . B. B. 176) TELEGRAM: BRILLIANTS 


ft is the MIrsd nnd not the* Lips 

thet sppoks out in rore 

moments of deli 

cjht end thot 

is the genuine 

coir p'iinerit. 

And it is by 

our >fecrs' 

e X D e r i e n : e 

we have 

di&cnvered the 

secrect in 

prr-sonting jtWELlEPY upfo 

the of 

every mind. 

r or y*' J» selev I ion 

we have a wide 

range to offer always Indtriduaf 

dasigns can 

also be 

iri&do to please 

youi caprice. 


pANBS THAT COM FOR i 

l'' 

Blessed arc the hands lhal comfort 
<he sick. We arc happy in helping 
their noble cause with our products. 


, RUBBER CLOTH 
\ HOT WATER BAGS 
I ICE BAGS 

I* AIR BEDS & PILLOWS 
I AIR .RINGS & CUSHIONS 
'j jSURGICAL CLOVES 
SURGICAL APRONS 
I Etc. 





Bengal Waterproof Works (1940) Ltd, 


Head Office — 32, Theatre Road, Calcutta 

CALCUTTA ... NAGPUR ... BOMBAY. 
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IPhone : 
CAL. G. 

SELECTIVE 

& 

rCnOLEKA 

VACCINES 

A * 

SPECIALITY 

TYFOGEN 

THE HOST 
^FFEOriVE 
VACCINE 
TOEATM15NT 

•OP 

• • 

TYPHOID 

FEVEE. 



Telegram: 

“ FOUNDATION" 
CAL. 

• • 


PEOMIT 


IS THE ONLY POTENT EEilEDY. 
THOUSANDS SUCCESSFULLY TEEATED. 
WHY SHOULD YOU NOT TE^' V 

• • • 

FOR 

HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 
USE ERUSEDOL tab. 

ITEEDUCES inoil BLOOD -PE ESSUEK 
& INDUCES EESTFUL SLEEP. 


LACTOLAN 

A WONDEEITJL COHBINATION OF 
CUEATIVE AND PEOPIIYLACTIC 
EliE^IENTS OF THE DISEASES OF THK 
EYE, LIVP:E, Etc. 

IT FIGHTS ALL TYPES OF INFECTIONS. 


EELIABLE 

EXAJIINATION 

OF 

BLOOD, 

URINE 

SPUTUM 


SPECIAL 


CAEE 


TAKEN OF 


MOFUSSIL 


CASES. 


ParticAdar^ free from . 


CALCUTTA CLINICAL 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 

Manufacturers of high class Vaccines, Bacterio- Phages 
and various injectable products. 

6, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta. 
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BEST for you 
•BEST for me 
BEST for all 

is 

Tosh’s 

TEA 

A. TOSH & 




'’-•''■‘•LW/' • .'•K, 



MASTER ENGLISH 

Al 1 (Xuo liy 'wcrlo-fHniouH A tj'uon.c v. -I +oy auii 

fpciLor. "VViiiu fi‘nc'iul av**r»Uj RilMii , u'n Ltu*/! to v*ir!’ 

/'('kti!s ^4'" .* The Assochtcd SfilrjoU, DclhK !ll. 


J O l> Ww /V II. i! v5 /V i i?' S ii O it " **' -» A ^ 

(‘■J'T. F'- H> JU: p .M 'h an .hwi 

P( iff its [rvf ■ As*ocJ«tert School. De!M, 95 

WAs^ re rj ^ 




\.*A 


r'A* ■» 7?^ ‘ ^ ^ 

■ -1 ‘ ^ \ 


V0117 :NkJNG V;MLH I WUBLES 

Ifoiiseliold Filter 


.icorrjtf A ?’(•'•' ur, tan I, Secj 


poa? 5 )L !o'r>. 


, ? 


u « Mm. T Amertcar CbiTCSpondoiiot CollejCc^ DeUtf, il. 


i-UMAN’' S-D'iY'' Sii' .<RT '‘iND 

hj poj.t- Spood IHO. It R’llo.'., Skru, *V loMSorifi. 

ASSOCIATED SCHOOL, DELHS, 44. 


KING & CO., 

. . HOMEOPATfUC CHEML^TS, 

90-7- A, Harrison Road, 12, Royd Street 
AND 154, Russa Road, CALCUTTA 

Only purest nj^idioinos froTia F](©rinke and 
Tafel of A.merifta are stocked. Kates — ordinary 1 
mother tinct’»Tes B as* per dr., 1 to 12th diV 
at 4 as. a dram, 13 to 30th dil at 6 as. a 
dram, 200th dil. at as. 12 a dram. 


is 

a 

nece?:^»)ty 

for 

e.verv 

village 

home 



Highest 

Peoommend- 

ations 

from 

DircTtnrs 

of 

Pubiic 

Health. 


liVfJlf'^NiC flOFSKHOI ll FlLTKH CO., 

fhikdftr Rvhii Sfr^oi. (yH'ciUtd. M'ho^to: B.P*. 


Asthma & T. B, I!;™!:;'''" ^,. 5 Si 

tMiiv- hy :i phijil of ‘‘ Asthmodyna’ iKctrcl.) of !-Mint 
Dharnu'.clim Ns^ii roviver of drad prinoi' of Bhoval. ! 
I hiiil Kk. d. Waiitod Aj;oiitH. 

W. DYE A CO., I" »> 

r. O. Wari, Dacca (IToa^^al). 
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PROBLEM: With four match sHchs 
convert two squares into four. 



ANSWER : Place the additional four 
sticks as shown in the diagram. 


UDICIOUS placing of the^ four match sticks 
can make them do the work of eight. Similar* 
ly, in your family budget you can gain the 
maximum advantage by knowing what to do 
with your savings. Buy National Savings Certificates — the 
investment specially devised for small investors. 


(National Savings Certificate 

These are the chief advantages: — 


1. You can buy National Savings 
Certificatas for Ra. 5, 10, 50, 100, 500, 
1.000 or 5.000. 

2. Each member of a family (adult 
or minor) can buy up to Rs. 5,000. 
Two persona can buy jointly up to 
Ra. 10,000/-. 

3. Encashable after U o years (IS 
months for Ra. 5 Certificates). 

4. The value increases by 50% in 
12 years. Every Rupee invested be- 
comes Rs. 1/b, yielding 4 ’A % simple 


interest, the highest interest on any 
Government Security. 

5. No Income Tax is payable on 
interest earned. 

6. Small-Savera can buy Savings 
Stamps for Rupee 1. Annas 8 or 
Annas 4. When the value of stamps' 
saved reaches Rs 5. they can bo ex- 
changed for a Certificate. 

7. Both Certificates & Stamps are 
obtainable from Post Offices, Authoris- 
ed Agents appointed by Government, 
or Savings Bureaux. 


Join ^our. SaviM^s ffroup / 


J 
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VALttV Of '■^KEs 


Kashmir’s lakes are the 
attraction of holiday 
ramblers. vSwim 8D bathe 
in cool clear waters. A 
moonlit night spent in 
Lake Dal with lily and 
lotus in full bloom is a 
thing to he remembered 
all your life. 


TUML pmicuim fPOM 


IHf DIRfCrOR, VISITORS' BUREAU, SRINAGAR 
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COIION YARNS 

MADURA mLlS Co., Ltd. 

Mills af I 

Madura, Tuticoriii and Ainbasaimidram 

We supply: 

Grey ^arns of all Descriptions 
For Hand and Power Loom 
Weaving and the Hosiery Factory 

We do no weaving ourselves 

5,00,000 Spindles. Counts up to 80s. 

Specialifies : 

SINGLE YARNS CHEESE YARNS 

DOUBLE YARNS WARP YARNS 

CONE YARNS COMBED YARNS 

“ As at present, yarn distribution is controlled, application for yarn roquu-oments 
should be addressed to the Textile C(n)trol Authorities of your Province or State.” . 

Managers .* 

A. & F. HARVEY LTD. 

MADURA 
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Books For Your Library. 

Fishkr, • L.— Empire 
Hindus, M.— Cossacks 

GutkiwI), E. Principles oi‘ National Planning 
QANdULi, li. N.-“ Reconstruction of India’s Foreij>:n Trade 
Pkiou— L apses from Full Employment 

Oxford University Inst, of SiwriSTrL'S— The Economics of Full Employment 

King -The Conquest of Fear 

CuUKUHILL, W. S. —On wards to Victory 

Roy, M. N.— Revolution and (^bunter Revolution in China 

Dew' Gw*kn— P risoner of the Japs 

Laski, H. — The American Pre.sidency 

Enuklh, F«— On Capital 

Gke(}ory SH.\^•E— The U. S. S. R. 

Prk'E, J.— The International Labour ^Movement 
-^lleN“A Short Economic History of Modern Japan 
Sinclair, Upton— Between Two Worlds 
— do— — Drairon’s Teeth 

—do— —Wide is the Gate 

— do — —Presidential A^ent 

CiiEYNEY, P.— Dark Hero 
Johnston, Q. H.— New Guinea Diary 


. 10-2-0 
„ 17 - 1-0 

. O-o-o 

, 1 0 - 2-0 

^ 10-2-(i 

, 15 - 0-0 

0 - M ; 

4 - 1-0 

.. 17 - 1-0 

. rj-rl-O 

5- S-lj 
ln-5-ti 
In-n-ti 

« .lU-iHI 

, io.:> 0 

. D-12-n 

, s-s'-t; 


THE BOOK CO., LTD., College Square, Calcutta. 


DIAPEPSIN 


The stomach is lined on the inside 
with a soft thick mucous membrane 
and in this lining and underneath it 
are large number of tiny glands 
which secrete mucous and produce 
the: various constituents of tho gast- 
ric digestive fluid. Chemical action 
of: this gastric juice on the stomach 
contents brings about the early stages 
of: gastric digestion. Uiapepsin will 
be! of use ■where those glands are not 
functioning normally and indigestion 
is setting in. 


UNI0N*DRU6:CALGUTTI 
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Planned progress througli industry 

To take her place among advanced nations, India must quickly make up for her < 
industrial backwardness— without jettisoning or neglecting her agricul^e. Her 
true progress lies in striking a proper balance between industry and agriculture. 
That is why J. E, Industries are today busy with a scheme of mdustrialisation 
which aims at making India industrially self-reliant by developing her natural 
resources, raising the purchasing power of her people, and fostering correct 
standards of living, education and health of the masses. * 

}. K.*s interests cover a wide and varied field of industrial activity' through their 
constituent concerns numbering over 40. 

Pfoduets t- Sef^iees 

Textiles ; Cotton, Woollen • Koslersr - Jute > Iron & Steel - Metal Engineering - Chemicnle 
Oita and Soape f6r houaebold and industry > Vanaapati, Sugar and other food products • 

Ice -Electric Fittings in Plastics - Industrial Rubber Products • Plywood and Laxninsted, 
Building Boards - Straw Board - Pulp Board - Gtaaaware > Aluminium • Banking • Insurance 
Finance and Invaatment 


J. K. INDUSTRIES 

KAMLA TOWER, CAWNPORE. 
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Hair-Disease- Speeialiti 
Dr. N. C. Basu’s 

Kucher-Taila 

( Ejtti] oil, oil of bead trait, abrus precatoriuH ) 
{Specific for HaldnciB, Hair-falling, dandruff etc. 
After twenty years’ research, this oil has now lieen 
much improved in efficacy and more suitable for iiho. 
It has oeen well-tried in the School of Tropical 
Medicine, Calcutta. Price now iucroafled to Re. 1-8 Per 
Phial. 3 I’hials Rs. 4. 

.Dr. N. C. BASU, b.sc., m.b., d.p.h. 

Sliambazai Market, let Floor, Room 52, Calcutta 
Ajid ’RIMER A COMPANY’e DIKPENHARIEB. 

-=HQwrah Kustha Kutii^- 

The Oldest Hpne Of Over 50 Years Where 

LEPROSY, 

LEUCODERMA, 

Eczema, pRoriasiB, Syphilitic eruptions and IHi) kinds 
of Hkin-diHORKCH arc Riiccossfully treated and cured. 

Write for particulars and free booklet. 
FOUNDERi^PANDIT RAM PRAN SHARMA Kavlr^l. 

ASHRAM 1, Madhab Ohoao Lano, Khurvil, llowran. 

’Phono a5W Hov^rah. 

RRANC'H.- 3b, llarrlHon Road, (’aloatta. 

"Primary Education in 
India: Its Future 

• Jijj : Prof. ANATII NATIT BASU 

Price Re. 1-8-0. 

.Coutaining a bri(‘f survey <>f the present 
Primary Education in India & plans for 
future reconstruction. 

Indian Associated Publishing Co. Ltd., 

BO, Tiamanath Majuinder Street, Calcutta 

WE CHALLENGE Rs. J.000/- 

(A Wonderful Invention) 

. . MAGIC RING 

This ring is prepared with the help of magic and 
mopukerisra power. It works wonders. Any one who 
wears this ring will succeed in any object however 
difticult or uncontrollable it may be. Tt will save you 
from all kinds of dangers and diseaseB. There can be 
no effect of evil stars. The wearer of this ring will 
have a full control on a person howover hard-hearted 
or proud he may be. You will succeed in litiga- 
tion and service and acquire a lot of money. Jn 
short the ring will serve as a bodyguard. J'ry once 
and see its wonderful results on the very first day. j 
Priee Re, 1-15. Postage Extra. 

Price Refunded if Proeea Othenoise. ) 

HOUSE OF MIRACLES, Premgali, (m.b.) Lahore 


Gandhian Way Of Living 

Means 

More Vitality 
More Life 
More Happiness 

FOR EVERYDAY AILMENTS 

Use 

GANDHI CHEAP HOUSE- 
HOLD REMEDIES 

TIh‘ Gaiidliian medicines ehea])cr and 
i)Ctt<*r tlian A llopatliie, Ayurvedic, Unani 
medicines. 

Ific /'ami/x Bex c/ t5 Remedies Rs. c cnlx- 
Trade Inquiric.s Invited. 

Indo Quinine Mfg. Co. (India) 

Double Pliatak Kd.. C. Patt Ba/.ar, 

Delhi Meeri't 


lEPROSY & 

LEUCODERMA cured radically. Suc- 
cess guaranteed by one course to bo used 
lor one month. Ks. 24-13. 

restored by 
the use of 
‘VIOOCTRIN’ 
with gold, mnsk, silver, coral, etc. Gives 
new life to hopeless youth for loss of vita- 
lity, sliortness of memory^ weakness of heart. 
It t(»nes up nerves, speedily creates fresli 
blood. Kejiivenates vital ('iicrgy sufficiently 
enjoy married life. Ks. 10. Postage As. 12. 

HYDROCEIE 

Hernia, Filaria, Gout, (^te., radically cured 
by the use of B. H. Taila. The only specific 
for immediate relief of aching, stiffm’ss and 
swelling of scrotum. Ks. 3. Internal medi- 
cine Rs. 2. Postage As. 12. 

Kavirai R. N. CHAKRAVARTY, 
Ayurved Sastri, 

24, Debendra Ghosh Road, Bhowanipur,^ 
Calcutta, — 25. 

Phone:— South 308. 
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Rigvedic Culture of the Pre-Hisloric Indus 

by 

SWAMI SANKARANANDA 

Ftrsf Vol. 2nd. Edit ion (Revised 6- Enlarged) VOL. II. Rs. 10. 

Rs. 8. Foreword b.v SWAMI PRATYAGATMANANDA 

Foreword hy Dr. BHUPENDRANATH DATTA ( formerly Prof. Pramathanath Mukherjee ) 

Dr. Benimadhab Barua, M.A., D.Lit., guys: “All that h of Biipeme worth in hin l>CK>k in clear indica- 
tion of the way in which the Tantric code the Varnavijaka^fia, iiiij^ht be used for a key in unloekinK the 
Bccretfi not only of the IikIub BcrintH but thoBc of the picto^^ramK in the Jndiaii Punchinark coinB, the 
Cuniform Hcript, and the Kfiypfcian hicropjlypha an well. The etudy of the Tantric codi^ft haw led him to 
opine that the InduH script BtaiulH for a Hyllablic Hystera of writinp;. ’ 

To be had ai : RAMAKRISHNA VEDANTA MATH, 19B, Raja Rajkrishna Street. CALCUTTA. 



LAKSHMl KAVACHA. It ^ives sound health, immenge wealth, yast learning, son, high fame, good 
friendg, respect everywhere, hucccbb in lottery, race, examiuationR, trade, busincBB, recovery from fatal 
discaseB. It has miraculouH power in bringing all kinda of luck and prosperity. Price Rs. 4-9. Specially 
Pjopjred giving immediate effects, Rs. 22-12. 

MOnINl KAVACHA. Enables arch foeg to become friends and friends more friendly. Rs. 11-8. 
Special Rs. 34-2. 

OPINION s Mr. V. D. Jacob, Electrical Storekeeper, Power Honge, Achampet, Hyderabad, (Deccan) : 
— 'One Lakshmi Kavacha I bought from you, witMn 6 months it worked wonder of wonders, it raised 
me in wealth like rocket. ’’ 

Foreign orders mil he booked with full advance. Detailed Catalogue Free. 

DAIBABAL ASHRAM, (M.), Hatkhola, Calcutta. 

NO MORE DRINKING WATER TROUBLE For snpplying PURE DRINKING WATER to 
Mines, Tea Gardens, Factories, 

Institutions and Small Tillages. 

INSTALL OVR PATENTED 

Hygienic Rural Filter 

THE ONLY WAY TO SOLVE 
DRINKINO WATER PROBLEM 
Already installed several of 
2/)00 gallon output per day 
nnder Union Boards of 
Manikganjt Lakhipnr, Sandip, 

Chanmnhani. etc. 

Approved by the Director 
of Pablio Health, Bengal, and 
the Sanitary Board, Bengal 

HYGIENIC HOUSEHOLD FILTER COMPANY, 60, Shikdar Bagan Street. CALCUHA.* 


AMRUTANJAN 

SOLD EVERYWHERE | ||L Paiu BallU 

AMRUTANJAN LTD., P. 0. Box No. 6825, Calcutta. 
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WORlD-FAMfD 


HARMONIUMS 



• '^Better Materials** and 

• /'Improved processes’* 


These are the Dwarkin 
features aud to these 
ov\p the splendid repu- 




URRKin £r son LTD. 

ti. ESPLnnnoE. cdlcuttd 


Said Subhas Bose 

By 

AMAR LAHIRL 

Author is a rfournalist in the Far East. He 
published a series of articles on problems of 
India and the Indian National Congress in the 
Japanese and Gormanese Press. This is a 
purely documentary book. The matters of the 
above book are the CfTtitied copies presented 
to author by i the tlapanesc Political Bureau. 
With full illustrations. 

Price Rs. Three and As. Eight Only. 

Congress And The Masses 

Dr. H. C. MOOKERJEE, m.a., pH.d. 

A book of great value. This is a brilliant 
analysis of the creed and policy of the Indian 
National Congress. Rupees Four Only. 

THE BOOK HOUSE 

15, College Square, Calcutta, 12. 

Asoka and His Inscriptions: 

Dr. B. M. Barua, m.a., u.lU. R.s. 15 

A inonunK’nlal work in ^hich the entire position 
of the liiPtory of Anoka has betn critically reviewed 
in the light of inscriptions and othtr source materials. 
Expert, authoritative and well-documented. 

The Middle East at the 

Crossroads : 

T. Cliff lie. 1-4 

I'he clash of interest iu the Middle of East, the role 
of rival imptrialist powers and of Zionism are vividly 
brought out In the hook. An indispensable book for 
undcrntiiuding tlie turmoil going on in the Middle East, 
and is of special significance to India which has many 
probleEifl in common with that part of the world. 

The League Demand : 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad As. 12 

A critical and scientific study of the much vexed 
communal Problem of India in all its facets. A 
"must read” book for every Indian. 

NEW AGE PUBLISHERS LIMITED 

22, Canning Street, Calcatta. 
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SRI AUROBINDO 

A Biography — By K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar, m.a., o.Liff. 

^ Price : Paper Rs. 8, Full Cloth Ri. 10 

‘'In Dr. lyengar’H sympathetic and polished prose it is possible to follow the evolution of Aurobindo’s 
thought to its maturity and to understand something of the importance it holds for studcnU of Indian 
nationalism.’’ — The 7kmes Literary SuppUmnnt^ Ijondon 

BOOKS BY SRI AUROBINDO 

, COLLECTED POEMS AND PLAYS 

In two volumes. — Price Rs. 15 

“Of the Poems and Plays it were impossible to speak too highly. No native of India, so far as 1 
have Been, have cau^^ht the EngliBh diction and outlook as completely as this great writer.” 

— Mr. William Saanders in the Peeblesshire JVsiss ( Edinburgh ) 


THE LIFE DIVINE 


ESSAYS ON THE GITA 


Vol. I ... ... Rs. 6-12 Ist. Series — ... Rs. 7-8 

Vol. 11 ... ... Rs. 18-0 2nd. Series Rs. 10-0 

•‘lie has crystallized the mellow wi.sdom of a life- “The book is written throughout in easy cicsllent 

time into luminouB prose in The Lift! Divine one English which carries U» a new perfection the difficult 

of the inaBter- works of our age.” art of expounding Hindu thought to the West.” 

— The Times Liter nr y Supplement. — The Statesman, 

ARYA PUBLISHING HOUSE, 63, College Street Calcutta, 12 


LATEST ARRfVALS 

India Divided by Rajoiidra Prasad ; special cdn. Rs. lb 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom bv T, E Lj'.wienct' lls. 11-12 
Mathematics forthe Millionsby Laucclo t Hogbeu Rs. 11-12 
The Social Function of Science by .1.1). Hornal Rb. 10-14 
Mathematics for the Engineers by W. N. Rose ; i 

■ compt. in 2 vols. Rb. 22*8 ! 

Salesmanship by Martin H. IVrry Rs. 11-12 1 

Better Selling by Better Letters by ditto Ks. 11-12 | 
Cassell's German-English & English-German 

Orctionary ; 1520 pages Rb. 10-7 

' Latin-English & English-L atin 
Dictionary ; 944 pagCR Rs. 9-14 

Pitman's English & Shorthand Dic’iionary Ks. 10-5 i 

,, Pocket Shorthand Dictionary Its. 2-111 '< 

Shorthand instructor— New Era Edn. Ks. 4-11 i 
,, Key to ditto ditto Ri. 2-0 ! 

Admiralty Handbook of Wireless Telegraphy — 

compt. in 2 vols. Rs. 9-6 

Discuvery (The second * Byrd ' A ntartic 

Expedition) by Richard E.. Ryrd IN. 18-12 
Health Via Food by Dr. William H. Hay Rs, 1.) : 
War & immorality by S. L. Ro;y Kb. 4-8 . 

Leave's froni the Jungle (The roc.l India told 

trom the IiiBiac) by Verricr Elwin Kb. 8-7 

The t^ase for the Sea-Serpent hiy R. T. Gould Rb. 7-1 
Four Faces of Siva (Detociivo F4tory of a 

vaniBhed race) by Kobart J. (^aHoy Rb. 11-12 , 
Madonna in Hollywood by Manricc Dekobra Ks. 7-2 I 


JUST our 


JUST OUT 


Dragon's Teeth 
Between Two Worlds 
Wide is the Gate. 
Presidential Agent 
Dragon Harvest 


by Upton Sinclair 
by ditto 

by ditto 

by ditto 

by ditto 


Rb. 11-12 
Ks. 7-2 
Rb. 11-4 
Rb. 11-4 
Rs. 11-4 
Ra. 11-4 


NEHRU-Your Neighbour 

Edited 1)1/ P. D. Tandon (Jourvalist) 

This authology shows him at home among his 
people, with a few glimpses of his life 
in Euiops. 

Affectionate tributes from Rabindranath 
Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi as well as in- 
formal words from Madame Chiang Kai-shek, 
Mshadev Dosai, Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit. 
II. N, brailiford, Acharya Narendra Deo, 
SainDuniauand, ,Tohn A Frances Gunthur, 
Sii Prakasa, Amiya Chakravarty, Humayun 
Kabir, lloracs Alexander, Mohamud Zatar 
Khan, Pharati Sarabhai, Etc., Etc., Etc. 

Illustrated by a senes of aitractice photo- 
yra/dts, some unpublished. 

Friee : Ks. 7-S 

I ■ .o — 

The Third Impression of 

THE 

DISCOVERY or INDIA 

iJte latest work of 

Pt. JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

Price : Rs. 11-0 


Drafon Hanratt by ditto lis, 11-4 1 I 1 

POSTAGE ETC. EXTBA IN ALL CASES. 

MESSRS. BOOKS OF THE WORLD, 
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NETAJI 

I COMMEMOBAnOH VOLUME 

CONTAINING 

biographical and laudatory articles 
on the life, ideals and activities of 
Shri SUBHAS CHANDRA BO^E. 
CONTRIBUTORS: 

Mahatma Gandhi Dr i^han •sahih 


Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramiya 

Pundit Govind Ballav Pant 

Shri Purushottamdas Tandan 

Dr. Kailash Nath Kalju 

Shri Jai Prakash Narain 

St. Nihal Singh 

Prof. Humayun Kabir 

Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee 

Shri Joachim Alva 

Shri H. V. Kamath 

Major General A. C. Chatterjee 

Shri Satyaranjan Bakshi 

Acharya j. B. Kripalani 

Mr. P. R. Das 

Shri Mukundalal Sarkar 

Sadhu T. L. Vaswani 


Dr. Khan Sahib 
Acharya Kshiti Mohan Sen 
Mr. R. Sorensen 
Shri Kali Charan Ghosli 
Shri Tushar Kanti Ghosh 
Shri Uttam Chand 
Shri Kedarnath Chatterji 
Shri Ravi Shankar Rawal 
Shri Amal Home 
Shri Rafi Ahmed Kidwai 
Col. R. Kasilwal 
Lt.-Col. Lakshmi Swaminadhan 
Col. Niranjan Singh Gill 
General Muhammed Zaman Kiani 
Col. P. K. Sehgal 
Shri S. K. D. Paliwal 
„ Pitamber Pant 
„ Nripendra Chandra Mitra 


sadhu 1. L. Vaswani „ Devi Prasad Roy Choudhury 

Editor ; PUNDIT SHRI RAM SHARMA 

AhsL Editor : SOMENDRA MOHAN MOOKERJEE 

Fully illusfrcted and sumptuous Binding. Price: Rs, 25/- 
The volume is to be out by the end of January 1947. 

Publishers: Shivalal Agarwala & Co., Ltd., 

Sole Sale Agents for Bengali Thakur AJODHyA SINGH, 

The VisHAL Bhabat Book Depox, 195 / 1 , Harrison Bond, Calcutta. 
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EURO-AMERICAN BOOK AGENCY 


1, CHOWRIMGHEE PLACE. 
P.O. Dharamtala. CALCUTTA 13 


In* Wishing Our Patrons ''A Bright And Prosperous New Year"' We Hare Much 


Pleasure In Presenting A List 

DISCO^KY OF INDIA by Jawaharlal Nehru, 
XhirdT ImpresBion ... Kh. 11 

SIXTY YEARS OF CONGRESS (A Detailed 
Record of its Sirufr^le for Freedom) by Dr. 
Satyapal and Mr. Prabodh Chandra, m.a., m.l.a. 
(CongresB Diamond Jubilee Souvenir) J92 pp. Re. 15 

I REVOLUTION AND CO LNTER-RE VOLU- 
TION IN CHINA by M. N. Roy. Thia book 
: ie a reliable ^uide for a correct uuderatandiu^ 
of ihe paBt history and present ex()erienee of 
China." t97 pages. Rs. 15 

PRISON DAYS by Vijayalakshmi Pandit Rs. 4 

WITH NO REGRETS (an Autobiography) by 
Krishna Huthcesingh (Nehru) Rs. 5-S 

CASANf)VA\S MEMOIRS edited by Joseph 
Monet, Drawings by Vincente Minnelli Rs. 9-S 

FREUD : MASTER AND FRIEND. A subjective 
tgid personal psychological portrait of the great 
psychirttrist by ilanns Sachs Ra. 7-5 

THE RASIC WRITINGS OF SIGMUND 
FREUD I A Modern JJliraiy Giant) Rs. 9-S 

CHAMBERS’S SOTH CENTURY DICTIONARY 

Rs 9-14 

MATHEM.VncS FOR THE MILLION; A 
Popular Self- Educator by Lancelot Hog ben. 
17ih printing, OSli pages. Rs. 11-12 

THE TESTAMENT OF JOAD by C. E. M. .lOAD 

Rh. 4-11 


Of Important Books Of Today, 

THE ADVENTURES OF THE YOirNC 
SOLDIER IN SEARCH OF THE BErTER 
WORLD by C. E. M Joad Rk. 5-10 

THE UNTUTORED TOWNSMAN’S INVASION 
OF THE COUNTRY by V. E. M. Juad Its. 8 
THE YEARBOOK OF PSYCHO ANALYSIS- 
Vol. 1 1945. EJited by Dr. Sandor Loraiid. This 
book covers important conirihutions to Psycho- 
analysis which have appeared in the last three 
years. The editors have been guided by the 
1 wish to present recent developments in theoreti- , 
I cal research and in the practical application of 
I Psycho-analysis Rs 28 7 

PORTRAIT OF A MARRIAtiE by Pearl S. 

Buck Rs. Ij-G 

THE LIVING THOUGHTS OF VOLTAIRE 
presented by Andr." Maurois Rs, U-r) 

LAZARUS LAUGHED AND DYNAMO, TWO 
PLAYS by Eugene O Neill Rs. G-2 

PLASTICS IN THE WORLD OF TOMORROW j 
by Capt. Burr W. Ley son. This book is written 
for the vast gentral publ <■ inrensu-d nowadays 
in the future potentialities of a devcloinng now 
industry. Tt is illustrated with the most recent 
British and American examples of plastic objects, 
and describes the nature, properties and uses of 
all major groups of plasties. Rs. 9-14 

THE PERENNIAL PHILOSOPHY by Aldous 
Huxley 11-12 

HISTORY OF WESTERN PHILOSOPHY by 
Bertrand RuhbcU Rb. 19-11 


COR'N - KIL 

Well-tried Remedy for 
Painful Corns Ik Calluses. 

Re. 1 per phial. 


HILORA 


Specific for Acidity, Indigestion and Dyspepsia. It 
is well-tried and infallible and its action is not 
suppressive but curative. 

Price per phial of 50 tableU Re. 1-8 

At all Chemists and Stores in all towns of India. 


Rcffular Calcutta Stockintfs : Rimer & Co, 

MODERN PHARMACEUTICAL LABORATORY 

lSrt-2, Bowbazar Btreot, Calcutta. 

Stockuts <£* Organuem may write for literature ami hvsine.^s term's. 



CIBOL 

'The best remedy 

for 

ITCHES ECZEMA 

SCABIES PIMPLES 

and for all eruptions of the skin. 


: lODISAL 

I (BLOOD PURIFIER) 

j Purifies the blood, regulates tlie 
j nervous system, acts as a laxative, 
removes alf skiu affections arising from 
rheumatism, lumbago, ringworm, itches, 
scabies, etc. 


AVAILABLE AT ALL CHEMISTS 


Manufacturers: THE SOUTH INDIAN MFG. CO.| Maduro. 
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Prabuddha Bharata THE MODERN REVIEW 


OR 

Awakened India 

Prabuddha Bharata is a hi^h-class 
English montlily started by Swami Viveka- 
nanda in the year 1896. The journal enters 
into the fifty-second year of its useful 
existence in 1947, It is devoted to Universal 
Religion, Indian Culture, Education, Art, 
and other topics of international interest, 
and includes, among its contributors, many 
eminent writers both from India and abroad. 
The year for the journal begins from January. 
The January 1947 issue lias been an 
enlarged special number with numerous 
illustrations. 

Annual Subscription : 

Inland, Rs. 4 ; Burma, Rs. 5 ; 

Foreign, 11 shillings or 3 dollars. 

For a complete list of our other publications 
Please appl;^ to 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA, 

4, Wellington Lane, Calcutta-13. 


VoL. LXXXI, No. 1. Whole No. 481 

CONTENTS FOR JANUARY 194V> 

Paoe 

FjtONTTSPiK(T.— Arati Worship {in colours) 

— Xisithkwnar il/rt jumdar 

NOTES— ... - 1-20 

Industrial Strikes— Chattopndhygy 21 
The Great Challenge— TanUwrt//; Jkis, PhJ ), ... 2;i 
The Tolitical Future In India- A. James .. .28 

TmproflBions Of Meerut Gongrtss SoKsion — 

Ti. a Hhalia ... ... 29 

Swadeahi Dirys- /Ve/l Nripendra Chamira 
Banerjl, ... ... 

A Pre-Gupta Sculpture From Talan la {illusi.) 

— Tiisiccswiir Chakraharii ... . . liG 

Two Art-Crafts ( )f Karachi S’ /. Clnl .'17 

Combined Hospital And Medical Center Helps 
Safeguard New York’s Health {illusQ- 
USIS ... ... ... 39 


• 


CABINEf MISSION IN INDIA 


By Dr. A. C. Banerjee and Mr. D. R. Bose 

History Of India 


Price Rs. 6 only. 


Dr. N. K. Sinha, m.a., r.iLs., pIi.p. 

Dr. A. C. Bauerjec, m.a., r.R.s.,, i 

Complete in One Volume. Ks. 12-8 ! 

i 

Post-War Banking In India 

K M. Mitra, ra., a.i.i.b. Ks. 3-8 i 

! 

HOLOCAUST I 

( story of flic Second World War ) ' 

l>,v 8. Ij. Ghose Ks. 4-8 I 


Eastern Frontier Of British 
India 

A. C. Bauerjec, m.a., r.u.s,, pIld. Ks. 10 

Indian Constitutional 
Documents 

Price Vol. T Ks. 7 
Price Vol. II * Ks' 12 
Bj the same author. * ~ 

The Science Of Palmistry 

By Devacharya, m.a. . Ks. 7 


A. MUKHERJEE & C.n college square 

w r\n enu CC Oc wU. PhoneB.B.380i Calcutta. 
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NEGLECTED COUGH AND 
COLD MAY LEAD TO SERI- 
OUS COMPLICATIONS. 



Miii'o ul'tou tliiui not tlioy aio 
prcfursors ol' illiicssos liki- I’ncu- 
iiionia, Pleurisy, Asthma and 
*TubercuIosis. Take timely jne- 
cairtions to prevcmt the onset of 
Cold and Couc:li, but Avhen they 
come do not delay, take a course 
of the tried renu'dy. 

KA5ABIN 

'"RATIONAL CURE FOR 
COUGH & COLD. 

uith approved formula. 

• 

BENGAL CHEMICAL 

CALCUTTA : ; BOMBAT 


Designs for Modern 


Living by 



Sofa, Chair and Centre-Table — Tubes chromiumed 
or enamelled— Rexine or fabric upholstery--- 
wooden arm-iests. Table-top is glass, painted, 
to match, on the underside. 

The rr.odern sense of good taste and practi- 
cal comfort is well-expressed in Godrej 
Metal Furniture. Its airy streamlines and 
gleaming finish give a feeling of cool spaci- 
ousness very welcome in a hot country. 
Godrej Furniture is specially easy to clean — 
it cannot harbour dust or vermin. Made of 
special metal, its finish is practically indes- 
tructible — the fruit of many years' experi- 
menting. And the beauty of this Furniture 
will excite the admiration of your friends. 

GODREJ & BOYCE MFG. CO., LTD. 
Makk^rs of Securify and Efficiency Metal 
Equipment, Furniture. 

Calcutta: 102, Clive street; Bombay: si, Churchgate 
Street, and 299 , Kalbadevi Road; Madras: 164 , Broad- 
way; Delhi: 168, Chandni Chowk; Cawnpore : 18 - 44 . 
The Mall; Hyderabad ( Dn. ) : 123 ‘^, Abid Road. 

To/Vet Soaps by 

for Skin, Health and Beauty. 
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PATRIOT’S LIBRARY 

PRISON HUHOURS by JiwabnUI Nehru. 

A thrilling glimpBo into the jAiMifo of one of 
the World’s greatest men who has npeut 14 years 
in prison for the Country’s freedom. Rb. 2-4 

FROM MINISTRY TO PRISON 

Vijayalaxrai PaFulit 

How the IT. N. (), Heroine had to live in jail 
on a day. •• As. 14 

STONE WALLS AND IRON BARS 

by J. C. Kuinarappa. 

The Secretary of the AU-India Village TndiistrieB 
Association tells of his prison-life. 24 halftone 
plates. ... As. 14 

I. N. A SAGA by Knni Siiigb Rawal. 

With a loreword by Major (Tciieriil {Shah Nawaz Khan. 

The inside story of ihe 1. N. A. by one who 
was Netiiji's Secretary and knows things first- 
hand. Illuhtrared with many rare pictures not 
available in India. Rs 4-12 

JAWAHARLAL AND OTHER POEMS 

by Cyril Modak. 

A collection of the poet’s firey poems, royal size. 
‘‘You have struck lines ot sheer bcaiily and 
strength” sa^s Harindranath Ohattopadhyaya. 

its. H-12 

Many other books in Fmglish and Hindi for 

PATRIOT’S LIBRARY 

Now Tjtpraturo, 257 Chak, Allahabad. | 


CONTENTS-(Continued) 

Page 

Where The Gods Dwell {Pocm) — E. E, Speight 42 
Boutheru California (illu8t,)--USJS ... 43 

In Art And Life {iUust.)—Nagesh Yauatlcar^., 45 

Fundamentals Of Chinese Nationalism (illusL) 

- F. Q. Nair ... ... ... 47 

Breeding Cattle For High Milk Production -- 
Dr, Amtya Bhuson Kar. M.Sc, {Cal,\ Pk.D. . 
{Kdin,) ... ... 50 

The Mystery Of Cosmic Rays— : 

Siva7ni Jfifpid‘tytvara7i(nida 52 

Tolstoy And His Theory Of Art-- Sarbeshirar 

Dash .. ... 55 

Britain And Socialism - *S. M. 'Jagi UiAthwt, 

ALA. ... ... • ... 67 

Nehru Birthday Dinner In New York —Bilda 

Wierum Boulter ... 50* 

Modern Iranian Muse Rattan Lai Khanna^ 

M.O.L. J,D. .. ... ... 60 

Borne Misconceplionb About The Succession 
Of Moiuirchs In The Nizamshahi Dynasty 
— B. G, Tamaskar, M.A. (A 0 . 7 .), Dip, Geog, 
{Madras) ... ... ... . 62 

The Longest And Earliest Brahmi Inscription 

In Chhattisgarh— /^. P, Pandeya ... 65 
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Edited & Produced 

By 

Jitendra Nath Ghosh 
Harendra Nath Sen Gupta 

Printed in Bi-colour on Double Crow'n b/s real Art paper, pages G8. 

CONTAINS NETAJl’S LATEST Autographed jwrtrait and A L>OZEN OF 
UNPUBLISHED PORTEAITS OF NETA.Jl AND THE I. N. A. 

A DOUBLE-PAGE PICTUEE OF THE 1. N. A. marching into the soil of 
India and showing the Army’s actual route as shown by Major-General 
Shah Nawaz. 

OOVEK PRINTED IN TWO COLOURS ON PHOTOGRAVURE. 

DEPICTS IN COLOUR and in words the unifjue r>Uth Birthday Celebration 
of Nctaji and the nation’s homage expressed by 

Dr. Rajendra Prosad 

Sardar Sardul Singh Caveesher 

Satyaranjan Bakshi 

Major Hasan of the !. N. A. 

rnblisJi^d by 

SHANTI MITRA 
Price Rs. 6-8. 

Vrc-publication price : Rs. 61- to be booked at the 

BENGAL 1. N. A. COUNTER, 

GUINEA HOUSE, 

131 , Bowbazar Street, 

Calcutta. 

Copyright reserved by Bengal I. N. A. Relief k Emiuiry Committee, 

GUimea House, Calcutta. 




CONTENTS— (Continued) 


Why worry about your future ? 

— J*rahhakara Jyoihisha Mandirantj P,(X T'trurf \ 
Mt/hhu?' dhtrici—'Conducted on modern lines by a 
groyp of eminent astrologers of Malohar, Wo will 
Ht'im you A(l) detailed account of your forthcoming 
live years for Rh. 10 ; (2) one year uionthly details ' 
R**. 5. one question Ke. 1. Data— place and time of , 
birth or co])y of horoscope or place and time of 
writing with approxiiAate age. (R) detailed reading ’ 
with Bhavachiittana Rs. bO, without Bhavachintana 
Rs. 30. Data— place and time of birth or copy of 
horoscope. (C) Casting of horoBcoj'OH— Sampoorna 
Rh. 50, Madhyama Kh. 30, Saiuanya Rh, 20, Thal- 
kalika Rs. 10. Data — place and time of birth. 

R.- For orders under iicn* I m A and for any 
item in B and C, Rs. 50^> of the Charge ia to be 
sent in advance. 


Homoeopathy— Biochemistry 

The leading house in Western India for genuine 
and reliable Homfoopathic and Bioclioinic medi- 
cines, globules, bottles, corks and other physicians 
requisites. Books - Am(?rican, English and 
Indian publications. 

Price list free on appheaiion. 

Homoeopathic Outlook: 

A popular monthly. Annual sobscription Rs. 2-8. 
Specimen copy free on request. 

ROY & COMPANY, Homoeopathists 

PrinceiB Street, Bombay 2. 

Business Ebtablipheu 1889. 


The Truth in Your Horoscope 

YOUR REAL LIFE TOLD FREE 

Would you like to know without tuiy cost what tho 
Htars indicate for you, some of your past cx))orionces, 
your strong and weak pointH, etc? Here is your chance 
to test FREE the skill of Pundit Tabort, India’s most 
famous Astrologer, who by applying the ancient science 
to useful purposes has built u).i an 
enriablo reputation ? I'he accu - 
racy of his predictions and the 
sound practical advice contained 
In his Horosco|)es on Business 
ti^ulation. Finances, Love- 
anairs, Friends, Enemies, Lotteries, 

Travels. Changes, Litigation, 

Lucky TimeM, Sickness, etc., have 
astounded educated people the 
world over. George Mackey of 
New York believesthatTaboremust 
poHsesfl some sort of second -sight. 

To pouularise his system Tabort' 
will Bona you Free your Astrai- 
Intorprotation if you forward him 
your full name (Mr. Mrs. or Missk 
address and date of birth (Englisli 
Calendar) all clearly written by yourself. No money 
wanted for Astrological Work, postage, etc. but send 
about 0 annas (Stamps) for stationery, tostimonials and 
other interesting literature. Taitoro believes in fair deal- 
ings and all work for which he rt ?oive» any paymeni is 
on the baHls of satisfaction guaranteed or full money re- 
funded. You will be amazed ai the remarkable aocuracy 
of kid RtfttonjcTkt about you and your affairs. Write now 
as this cit./i: may lie made again. No Personal inter- 
views, ali c-onsultationi by mail only. Address : Pundit 
Tabore (Dept. 341 -f >), Upper F^orjett Btreot, Bombay 26. 
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BOOK REVIEWj;^ : ... ... • 66-68 

U. 0. Majumdnr, Nirmal Kumar Hose, 

J. M. Datta, P. R. Sen, U, Jl/., 
tSmgar, K M. J. 

INDIAN PERIODICALS : 71—78 

Indians Role in Refashioning of World ... 71 i 

A Striking Debut .. ... 73 

Pacifism, Politics and America ... 74 

Dr. Montofisori and The Child ... 70 

A Plea for an ABBOciatioii of 

Bcieiitific Workers ... • ... 70 
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Church in India , ... 7‘.) 
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Tho Sudan Problem ... ... ^82 
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DAWTOSI l-Weck Shorthand. 

(Quickly pv('s l.'^'O ^OO words per iniuute speed. 
FIKRT 1.ESSON FREE. 

Danton Shorthand School, 

( St. Allmii't ), Now Road, Post Box 43, Delhi 13, 
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I AT ALL TIMES | 
I BANK OF COMMERCE I 
I IS A GOOD PLACE ' I 
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S Ifd. Office : 12, Clive St., Calcotta “ 
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TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS OF 
Prof. Dr. KALIPAS NAG, M.A. (Cal.), O.Litt. (Paris) 

liony. iSVrjr/., Royal Asiahe Society of Beng 4 sl 

(1) Art and Archaeology Abros^' 

( with 30 rare illustrations ) 

Price: Rs. 5/- only. 

(2) India and The Pacific World 

The only up-to-date enrvey of tho History 
and Culture of Pacific Nations. 

Price: Inland Rs. 12, Foreign f'f.^BC.^Oailars. 

The Book Company Ltd., .College Square, Calcutta 

THE MODERN REVIEW OFMtCE, ' 

t20>2, Upper Clircular Road, Calcutta. | 
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Vitamin A. & D. 
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A. H. C. aV D. 
l)ori<)rs say : — 
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MEDICAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE Lto;;: 
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Call of The Land hy ,7. N, Chakra varty, 

^ Kotd. Dirrc-tor of Atiriculturi', AHsam ... 3 0 

PartiUon or Federation ? 

By frof. 1). N. iUnorjoo, (Koad of tho Dept, 
of Political .Science, Dacca University.) 2 0 
Fiical Policy of India 

By r. Das (Ju[»ta, M.A., i\ n. s, . 10 0 

History 'of Bengal, Vol. I (Edited by Dr. 11. C, 

Majuradar, m.a., rh.n.) 20 0 

Early History of Vaishnava Faith and Move> 

meat in Bengal (Dr. S. K. Do, M.A.. T>.T.it,) 10 0 

Hindu Colonies in tho Far East 

(Dr. R. G. Maiumdar) ... 7 8 

Krishnakarnamrita of Lilasuka (Ea. Dr. S. K. De) 6 0 
Padyavali of Rupa Gosvamin (Ed. Dr. S. K. Dei 5 0 
Kichakavadha of Nitivarman (Ed. Dr. S. K. De) 4 0 

A German Word Book (J. Ghosh, M.A., rh.n.) 1 8 

A French Word Book (J. OhoHh, M.A., rh.D.) 1 0 

Suvarnadvipa (iu two partH) 
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The ohi your liii« but, a conn'.* of days to po while 
fhe.so linf'.s uro beiri}! wnffcn. It ha*'’ br^n a year ol 
mala, beyond dould, for India and (hr Indians Fciiiiu'u* 
knocking at tlio door, slrik's holding up iiidii.-Uy and 
public utility service.s, stringiui aiul sncri'inoiiiourt 
political tngunieTit rcMilting in llu' j'ai-pig of passions 
all round and fina.’ly tmable commuiial rioj^ hereby 
thouainds ujxHt Ihoiwroid- ]x*rishcd, tens of IhousaudP 
w<To rendcri'd destitute and hundreds of millions wt're 
h'ft disturbed and ben'ft of ]»ea<‘e and a of 

.M(*ciirit3\ alt] Ihewe caiaiiiilies woul into the making of 
a yi'ar.of storm and stress. But despit- all Uic gah's of 
communnl pas.'^ions and the d'aiki ning r,{ the poliiieal 
horizons, tlie nations lu'ait has n'Uiaiued stout 'oreaii^e 


•it lajst tlie Boaeon of Fneduni ha■^ been lit. 

What of the Ne\s’ Y' ar ? As vit tIk- :kie.s remain 
LOO dark to sec any portents, good o: evil. But the 
giriadi of tJip Beacon is there to tight us on our way, 
and if the tending be rot hesitant, (he gham may well 
bf com« a Iblaze, dispelling all the gloom th:i( iIktc be 
till thic coining of the dawn of the da.v that .'•hall see 
the fruition of n.h our hope.s and desires. Let U''*. there- 
fore. hope that the corning year will see that duwn and 
nieanwhilo kd us keep our faith on high. 

There is no denying that critical tirne.< lie chead 
and that our, .icaders are sorely beset, a.-' iaUdul deci- 
sions* be called for lat any moment. But every 
xiatioft,Jgreat or small, that aspired after liberty Iwd to 
go through such trials more than once, and History 
tells us that only those of them survived with honour 
and glory whose leaders chose to face the IwTy ordeal 
without flinching. On such <an occasion, on tUo eve ot 
the American War of indopendicnre, Patrick Henry 
made tJtje memoii^do speech that led to the eventful 
<le<*ision 9 Itni’f^errd the course of destiny of the great 
^^.morican natwn. Wo present oiir readers with two 
JifexcerptsyffSm the flame that seem to Ix' singularly 
|PPO«j^ now : 

'•T * 3^0 are not weak if wo make a proper u««(' of those 

which the God of Nature has placed in onr 


]»ovver . . . ''I'iio battle, sir. is not io the s*rong a'one, 

’t !o llio vigilant, tlie active, the brave.’’* 

Tlu' above extract i.-, uf course, part of the now 
wo l(i-raniOU- -‘pi'-di that ended thus : 

“Is I)M* dr u*, ur a'‘(' >o sweet, to be l)uiThased 
at the price of chains and slaiery ? Foibid li Almighty^ 
God I T know not what coui.-c* others nuiy t.ike. but aa 
for mijc, give me liberty or give mo death.” 

The British Cahinet and the Constituent 
Assembly 

The })ror.ouma'mputs of thr Jiriti-’h r.abinel on 
Df ce-mber 6 have acceutnateiJ tlie inlransigence of the 
Mii.slim I/cague in its iittiUidc towards tho Constituent 
A-.-cinbly. Th( uiov» s tliut ha\r been made, if tluv are 
.-iwu lAs-ful, would either force the Congit to abruidon 
the lu-ovmce.s uf A.^-iarn ond the North-We-vt' ru Frontier 
Jbvun.ee to Ihi intrigucis .’.nd inachiuatious of the 
rcactionario'^, or will make the. Congress resign from 
the Vicf'regal (bibinot. Thi; impasae that has bf»en 
ere.'ited thiKs, call> for courageous decision.-’ auvl resolub* 
action on the ]\irl of the Congres.s. There ran be no 
going bi.'k, no ri'tr.acing of the Meps tak^ai in the march 
lur Independt i.ce, though (hi ie might be w pause at 
the evrss-roads for taking coun-o! and t king of sloi'ks 
ogaiilmg reMUina'--. The Congre.ss iniu-t face, if neces- 
.-'ary, the combined .forces of Imj)erialisin and nwoiion 
vMthin the couritiy. 

We think the British Cabinet h.i-' .b^.-lavid a 
linnuitahle lack of faith in its own profes-val principles. 
Thor? shoii’d not h.:i.vc been any painh'ung to the 
<lenn.nds of the Churchill group of Briti.sh Cous('rMiti\ es 
in this matter of «(dtling tho terms of ln»li‘'!i Indepen- 
dence by negotiation. Tlie British T..'ibour Party should 
bi'ar in mind that this parlous stiito in which Britain 
has been placed, after two great wairld wars, is diioct 
result of the machinations of thut. party which has 

* Fipeenh w Virnivin Ceynvention. Richmond. Fir- 
fdwa. March 23, IIU, 
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always placed power above honour and Just for gain 
above the rights of humanity. It is incapable of chang-' 
ing its colour or creed and it stands in the direct line 
of succession to those ruthless and unprincipled men 
who forged the Axis, so long as it acknowledgers that 
IHiblic Enemy of Human Liberty, Mr. Winston Chur- 
obill, as its ileader. Tine British Cabinet should realize 
that the Mui^im League is the creation of the Conser- 
vative Party and is being guided and nurtured by them 
to serve the ends desired by the stillBame Conservative 
Party. The strengthening of the hand^j of the League^ 
therefore, means added strength to ihe Conservative 
Party, which would finally end in discomfiture and 
discredit to Labour in the British Cabinet. The Labour 
Party seemfl to be unaware of the fact that InAh has 
boen chosen by the Conservative Party as the lever 
by which to displace Labour from office. And further, 
the labour Cabinet seems to be unable to realize that 
on embittered paiting of the ways between the British 
Labour Party ejnd the Indian National Congress would 
be oalaiaiitaus in the extreme for both Britain and 
India and may well spell the doom for the British 
Commonwealth in tljie not so vciy distant future. 

The Jife-q»ans of Empires have tended to become 
shorter with progressive realization of liiimMii rights by 
the world. The rea.<on is not far to <cck. Jor -fj.d empircfi 
art' built on a foundation of perfidy, intrigue and 
treacherous breaches of faith and trust. The British 
Empii*e in Asia was no exception, indeed, if anything 
an fpxample. British Lvabour, in it-s inexp^vienojs seems 
to be urieware of the stinking depths to which the 
'I'eputatian of Britain and the British had been i^owen^d 
in Aeitu by the perfidy, ruthlessiw'ss anrj double-dealing 
of the chosen inat rumen Is of the Conf^ervative Party 
between 1915 «and 1945. We write in tlii*? strain because 
we are still reluctant to boliove that the British Labour 
Cabinet is about to venture on the sanu* dislionourablc 
path through dclibj^rate intent, after having mist'd the 
stocks of the British so high in May 16Ui, for the first 
time in a century. The actions of Hir Hartley Shaw- 
cross at U. N. 0, and the interpretation of Sec. 19 (6) 
And (8) by the British Cabinet have b(\rn rude ehoe.ks, 
but tliero is still time to redress ♦.patters. 

For the' Congress, retrenl is unthinkable. There ran 
be no comi>roinise witb evil at this hour of destiny. The 
Constituent Assembly must proceed wath the framing 
of the charter of Indian Independence ivgarxilcss of all 
bdirkm and difficulties placed in its path. If there he 
teriiil and suffering on tlu? way, let ur face it now. 
The British Cabinet atatemient of December 6 is a 
douhk-edged sword, in more senses than one, ready for 
the use of whosoever has the courage, faith and 
temcity requisite to wield it. and the judgment and 
drill to direct it. Let us hold our hands, by all means, 
while there is any eljancti of an honourable settlement, 
but ^ere must not be any bargaining with the liberty 
of millions who have fought for the cause as th^^||tefee, 

A. I. W. Statement on the British 
Cabinet Declaration i ; 

The Working CommiHee of the Coagri^ haa 
isau^a long atatCi^ent after prolonged 
on the British Gbwiwm^npR declaration of 
Am tho maft/er is fbiUg before the AlMndia Confess 
r-ommittee, a few comments may not be but of place. 
Two UXrrs :n-c wught to bo oreattxl on (ho Eaidorh 
and Wcslora fiontiers of thc'Bovereign State of India Ly 


moans of the hardening of the Grouping Sohenve ifinnigb 
ihc C'abinei declaration of December 6. These will form 
a conkm muituire isolating Free India *from her 
ucighbouis in Asia on the East and the West. It is to 
bo noted that two out of the three major ports 
India go into these twin Ulsters and the World Air- 
route is i'ffectively plugged as well, at both ends, by thia 
move. Strategically India will be placed in a sack ^ith 
both ends tied. With the Himalayas on the Nortli andJ 
the Indian Ocean in the South, witli the British Navyi 
i>n guard at Trincomalee and Colombo in C«>>daxi/ Free- 
India ^would be ^olated l>eyond redemption. If m add 
to this the many major and minor Ulsters that tx^.v 
be formed within the body politic of Free, India tv 
continuous incitement of the Native States; it would 
be seen that ihe Independence of India us envisaged, 
by the British Cabinet at present would be a sorry j«st, 
worthy of Churchill, Hitler and Tojo, and nothing 
more. Groups B and C. in the Aands of the League 
can coutjiiue with tbcnr iwogramme of iutransigem*^ 
and erbmity to the <longiv:!»a assured of the fullest aid 
of British Imperialism. And per contra British Imperiai.^ 
ism out) go on working its will on the suffering miltion*' 
of India, in the same hypocritical double-faced fashiou 
us in tht' two centuries, as long as this arrange- 
ment lasts. 

All tli(' other points and the Congress attitude um 
presented fully in the A.-I, Working Committee etatr- 
inent, w'hirh is given below : 

1. The Working Coinunllee have given carefu-, 
consideraiion to the statement ihsued In the Britis^h 
Government tmi Dec. 6, 194fi, as well other state- 
ments made recerilly on their behalf in* Parliament. 
These atatornents. tiiough made by way of interpreta- 
tion and elucidation, are clearly to and varia- 

tions of the British Cabinet JMissioirs i»lalcmeiru oi 
May 16, 1946, on which the wltolc Hciuune of the 
Constituent Assembly was bafcd. 

2. The statement of May 16. 1946. laid dewn r- 
paragraph 15 as basic principles of the cofi«iiiiiriou 
that "'there should be a Union of India einbradng iMnti 
British India and the StatefN,” that “all ^hle'cts other’ 
than) Union subiects and all residuary poweXs should 
vest in the provinces’" and that “provinces shouhi be 
free to form Groups/* ' * 

The piovinces were thus intended to be autonomou.s* 
subject to the Union controlling certain specified 
subjects. Paragraph 19 laiid down, kuet tUia, 'her 
procedure for Sections to meet, for deciaiong to be 
taken as to whether Groups, ^ould be formed or not 
and for arty province to elect to eome out of the Gr<>U 3 > 
in which it might have been placed. 

5. Lt dieir resolution of May 24. 1946. the work- 
ing Committee pointed out what appeared to be a 
divergence between the basic principles and pro- 
cedure suggested, in that a measure of cofrimlrion 
was introduced which iufiringed the basic priPcip^.^ 
of proviniDial autonomy. Ibe Cabinet Misaipn, there- 
^on, issued a statement on May 25, 1946, in: which 
It was slated that ^*the iDt«^pretation, put l[w the Con- 
great zeaoluiiop on paragraph 15 of the’ to* 

Ihe effect tbat the provinces can,- % the ^firkj ftsrance^. 
wake the choipd whether or uotNiHlgM 
Seoifion In which they are plao^ not rieoiorA' 
, lira the Betegatioh’s intentions. Th^sg|mSp)afl 
groopinff of the pibvxnees are weB known 
hp esaential feature nf the s^^bepie anid Vt 

modified hy agreemem' |»twepn''.:t'|ie m 

/The point, at ipme v^ai'' 'ipfet jBEmreTy 
durelnit the Inadamerttid 
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xiaiay And iv4iethe:r or not a firovince or pari aboula 
!;>•* ,oo«rced agninai its will. 

Tb« Congress made it clear later that their objection 
was not to provinces onieritilg Sections, but to com-. 
jpolsor> grouping and the possibility of a dominating 
^pr>vitt«e framing a constitution for aiwther provioce 
entirely against the wishes of tho ialler. This might 
result in the framing of rules, the regulation of fran- 
chise, electorates, constituencies for elections and the 
eoAipoidtion of the Legislature, which might seriously 
prejudice or even nullify the prwiaion for a province 
j^t^quenifty to opt out of a Group. 

It was pointed out that this could never bo the 
intetttinni of the Cabinet IVfis«>jon as it would be repug- 
nant tQ the basic principles and policy of the schem<‘ 
they hflad propounded. The Congress atyproach to tlic 
problem of con^tiitiition-making has all alon(g been that 
coercion sliould not be exercised against any province 
*or part gf the roimiry and that the constitution ol 
free India shoulc^ be drawn up by the co-operation 
and goodwill of all parties ami, provinces concerned 

Int a letter dated 15 June, 1*M6, from Lord Wavell 
to Muulana .\ztid, then President of the Congress it 
;jvas stated that “the delegation and 1 arc aware of 
your objections to the principle of grouping, i 
would, however, point out that the statement of 
16 does niot make grouping compul'^ory. It leaves th • 
ilfH'Ision 10 the elected represent a lives of the provinces 
conoerned sitting t<,getbcr in Scctiona. The onl^ 
provision which is made is that the representatives o* 
certairn provinces should meet in Sections so that ihc> 
■can decide whether or not thev wl'-h to form groups" 

Thus the principle which was emphasised again 
was^tliaf grouping was mit errmpulsory and in regai<» 
to Sections a certain procedure was indicated. Thi- 
procedure was not (*h*iir aiid c‘'>uM be interpreted in 
$nore than one way and in any ©vein s point of pro 
ceilure could not override a basic principle. Wc 
pointed mit ihut the righi 'nterprelations should be one 
wich did no vicdence to that principle. 

Further, in order to smooth the wav to the co' 
operation of all concerned in the working of the pr ^ 
poeed scheme we uiot only made it clear that w-- 
wor<; prepared to go into the Sections, but also < 
suggested that if our interpretation was n<>i accepted 
we Tfrtmid be agreeable m reference on this, point to 
the Federal Court. 

It is well-known that the proposal in regard to 
grouping affected injuriously two provinces especially, 
n«nely, Assam and the N,-W. F, P.. as well as the 
Sikhs in the Puixiab. Their representatives expressed 
their strong disapproval of thio proposal. In a letter 
to the Secretary of Stale dated 25th May, 

Master Tara Singh gave expression to the anxiety and 
Apprehensions of the Sikhs and asked for clarficalion 
.nil regard to certain matters. 

^ ^e Secretary of State sent an answer to this letter 
1, 1946, in the course of which he said: 
"li'liave considered carefully the detailed points you 
aiiae ^ the ehd of your letter. T fear the Mission 
' dssuc any additions to, or interpietation of 
the atatement** 

In aipite oltdhU .explicit statemebi, the British 
have on J[>ec, 6. issued a statemeoi which 
to and an imerpietatioh of the 
SMtmnt W Mt^ 16, 1946, 

, . nave done so after more than nix and a half 

MwC diliint ivhkh period many developments have 
as i consequence of the Original siate- 
t)«Hod the peiition of the 
dear to. the ?ritish 
thdr representAtWes, and ;ii was with 


full knowledge oi this posiiiun ihai the British Govern^ 
ment took subsequeitt. stops* in furtherance of the 
Cabinet ■ Mission's proposals. 

Thai position was in coiifuriuity with ilie basic 
principles Uid down in the siatetuoin of May 16, 1946, 
which" statement the Cori|gress had accepted in its 
entirety. 

Further the Congres? had expressed its willingness 
to refer, if nocjssily arose, the point of inierpretationi 
to the Federal Court, whose decision should be 
accepted by the parlies concernted. In the course of 
his letter dated June 28, 1946, addressed to Mr. 
jinnah. the Viceroy slated that Congress had accepted 
the ?^latemcnl of May 16. In the course of a broad- 
cast on August 24, 1946. the Viceroy, in appealing to 
the Muslim League to co-operate, pointed out that 
the Conigress are ready to agree that any dispute of 
interptelation may be referred to the Federal CourL 

8. The Muslim I..eague reversed its former deci- 
sion and rejected the British Cabinet Mission’s scheme 
by formal resolution and even decided to resort to 
direct action. Their spokesmeiv have since repeatedly 
challenged the very basis of that scheme, that is, the 
constitution of a Union of India and have reverted 
to their demand for a parnitioa of India. 

Even after the B^ritish Government's statement of 
Deo. 6, 1946, ilie lt*ac lers of tht^ Muslim T«ague have 
reiterated this demand for partition and the establish- 
ment of lw<» separate independent Governments in 
India. 

9. When the iusviiaiion of the British Govern* 
ment wa-^ received by the Congress at the end of 
November last to semi its representatives to I>ondon, 
the Congress position was clearly indicated again. It 
was cn an assurance of the Prime Minister of Great 
Brita^in that a represenlalivo of the Congress proceed- 
ed to Londonv 

10. In spite of this asMirance and of pu-vious 
atwurancps lo the effect that no additions to, or inter- 
preiations of, the statenieiH of May 16, 1946, were 
going to be made, the Biiiish Government have now 
issued a sratcmenr which clearly, in several respects, 
goes beyond the original «%tateinei}t, OiJr the hasi«% of 
which progre.-'; ha>- been made till now. 

11. The Working Committee deeply regroi that 
the Britidi Govoinnicni should have acted in a manner 
wddeh has not Ireen in keeping with their own assure 
ances, and which has created suspiciion in the mlndd 
of large numbers of people in India. 

For some lime past the attitude of the British 
Government and their representatives in India has 
been such a.s to add to the difficulties and complexities 
pf the situation in the country. Their present inter- 
vention long after the members of the Constituent 
’Assembly had been idectod has created a new situa- 
tion which is full of peril for the future. Becauso 
of this, tho Working Committee have given anxious 
and prolonged thought lo it. 

12. The Congress seeks to frame, through the 
Constituent Assembly, a Constitution of a free and 
independent India with the willing co-operation of all 
elements of the Indian people. Tho Working 
Coromittee regret that Muslim League members of 
the Constituent Assembly have refrained from attending 
its opening session* 

The Committee, however, appreciated and express 
their gratification at the presence in the Cioitotltaent 
Assembly of r^resentatives of all other interests and 
sections of the people of India, and ncte with ptoagiuf: 
the spirit of co-operation in a common Wk wnA a 
high endeavour which has been in evide^ during 
the sfssions pf the AssemWly, 
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13. In thdr statement of Dec. 6, 1946, the 
British Goveiniment, in giving liieir interpret ati on of 
a doubtful point of prooeduro, have referred to it as 
a ‘'fundamental poinC' ami suggested lUai the 
Constituent Assembly may refer it to the Federal 
Court at a very early dale. 

Subsequent staternems made on behalf of the 
, British Government have made il clear that they arc 
not prepared to accept the decision of this Court 
%ould it go against their own interpretatiott. On be« 
italf of tlie Muslim l.eugue also it itas been staled 
that they will not be bound by the decision of the 
Federal Court, and a denianid for partition of India, 
which is a negation of the Cabinet Mission's scheme, 
continues to be put forward. 

While the Congrciss has always beert willing to 
'‘agree to a reference l,o the Federal Court, any refer- 
ence now, when none of the other parties are prepared 
^ join in it or to accept .it. and one of them does 
not even accept iJic biieis of the scheme, becomen totally 
uncalled for and unbecoming, and unsuited to the 
digndty of cither the Congress or the Federal Court. 
By their repeated statements, British statesmen have 
ruled this out. 

14. The Working Conimitlce are still of opinion 
that the inievprelation put by the British Govern- 
ment in regard to the method of voting in the. Sections 
is not in conformity with provincial autonomy, which 
96 one of the fundamerital Imses of the scheme pro> 
posed in the staiemcnl of May 16. The Committee 
are anxious to avoid anything that may come in the 
fway of the successful working of the Constituent 
Assembly, and are prepared to do everythirug in their 
power to seek and obtain the largest measure of co- 
operaiion, provided thal no fundamental principle is 
violated. 

In view of the importance and tugeiicy of the 
issues facing the country, and the far-reaching con- 
sequences which must follow any decisions, the Work- 
•img Committee are convening an emergent meeting of 
the A.-1.C.C. in Delhi early in .lanuarv to consider 
the latest developments and lo give such, directions 
as it may deem fit. 

T?ie. Indian Political Science Conference 

Frof. D. N. Banerjee, Head of the Department of 
PoHtieaJ Science in the University of Dacca, in hie 
presidential address at the ninth session of the Indian 
Political Sci'f*ncc Conference held at Delhi on Decem- 
ber 31, 1946 dealt with the question of self-det-cnnina- 
tion with a view to coiaibating the case for the 
partition of India. 

With extensive quotations he points out that "tlie 
tight of self-detennination was nol. to be, oven accord- 
ing to President Wilson, its chief protagonist, an 
absolute and unqualified right/’ He refor.«i to the 
itustiperablr difficu)tiry« that were cxiKTienccnl by the 
victorious allies after the first World War in the 
epplicj^ion of the principle of self-determiiu^on to 
Europh. He invites our leadci's to learn a from 

tjiejigmous Aaland Islands dispute. Tliej«c, in That caiic, 

S r$ Prof. Banerjee, Ihough the people , of the ..Aaland 
ands had voted almost unauimdiusly in favour • of 
aepai^vlion (by plebiscites held in 19l8 and again in 1^9, 
yet tbg liciiguc of Nations decided to recs6gaiiSScl3Finnish 
sovereignty over the Islands “under the condition that 
autonomoiis rights should be granted to the population 
of 11)0 Iskiuls." 

Eefering: to those who seek to justify the ^pplicar 
tioii of the piinciple of seH-detennination to the sojur 


lion of our communal problem, on the Eussian model 
including the right of secession enjoyed them by «ach„ 
Constituent Republic of the Union, Prof. Btoerjeie 
• says : Firstly tliat do not appear to have properly' 
understood the constitution of the Union—particularly^.# 
the nature of tlm relation of the Union to ils Com^i* 
tuent Republics in respect of their respective juris- ^ 
dictions.^ Secondly, that “tliey do not seem to 
properly realised the position of the All-Union Com*^ 
munist Party in relation to the actual working of tbe-\ 
constitution of the Soviet Union/’-^ pai*ty which is 
‘essentially unitary’ with its ‘ubiquitious guidance and 
persuasion’ and ‘holds the key positions in the 
administmtion of the state.' And thirdly, , that '*we , 
should not forget Imre the position and importance of 
one of the Constituent Republics in the Soviet Union,, 
namely, The Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Re- 
public, t.c., Russia proper, which comprises, according, 
to one authority, about ‘90 per ceftt' of the area of the 
Union and a little over half of its total population." 
Prof. Banerjee majr tains that “it will not be far from 
wrong to say that the Soviet Union is a ‘voluntcny 
union’ only in name, and tliat the right to sece^ion 
granted to each Constituent Ropublie in it is in fact, 
only a paper right.'* lie, however, doas not “minimisr 
the importance of the policy of cultural and regional, 
autonomy which the framers of the Soviet Constitution 
have deliberately and whole-heartedly adopted for 
the solution of Uie problem of nationalities in the 
Soviet Union” and “would certainly advocate a con- 
cession of this right to every important cultural or 
religious group in this country-.” 

Prof. Di\nerjoe mnint.-iins that “this right of self- 
det.erminalion, if it vnicans a right; of independent 
statehood, can only be applied to a country as a 
w’hole which is geographically, economically and RU*ategu 
c:illy a single unit, and not to any part of it or to 
any particular poHion of its population. Otherwise 
there will aiisc many insuperable difficulties in ft 
countiy like India. If, to lake a single inslunce, 23 
ixjr cent of the population of India claim?* tlie right ot 
self-determination in the senj^e of iud-t'pendcrft state- ^ 
hood, because it professes a particular religion, and if 
that claim is conceded, then certainly 45 pc'r cent of 
the population of Bengal, 66 per cent of the popula'tion 
of Assam and 48 per cent of the combined population 
of Assam and Bengal, who may profess a different 
religion or ndigious, have a far greater right to self- 
determinafiou m far as their foiiu of government vs 
concerned. And once this process of concession on the 
ground of religion is started, there will be many more 
claims of an irresistible character and our problems 
will become absolutey insoluble unless wq should be 
jn*oi>arpd to face a total disintegration, of the country.” 

Prof. Banerjee, therefore, welcomes * the gplution 
of our constitutional problem as recommended by the- 
British Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy in, their 
Blatement of 16th May last^ in so far as it i» based; otti. 
the, principle of federalism for the whole of India and 
thus preserves^ to quote the words of the Vioerny, ‘the 
easseniial unity of India* which unfortiftnahelr 

threatened by the dispute betw4fen lNs "twq majbr 
poiitfoat parUes.” ^ 

Prof. Banerjee notes that . ac^rding 
posals of the C^inet ,Misdan, , , Hho 1^ 

constitutions of the provinces atid also 
*(H any) 'is: 'to. 'prec^e ’the 
'CQnsrUtittip&** and asksr 
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Const] tutioijs be properly framed at all unlcst' 
•tile Union ponstitution is firU rattled and an agreement 
is reached among all parties on the structure, powers 
and {unctions of the Union (t.e., Central) Government 
of India ai a whole 7 ’ If it 'be said that ^*the Consti- 
ttition*making scheme embodied in the Statement o) 
16th May last has expressly and specifically enumcratrd 
the powers lo be vested in the Centre/^ his reply is 
that, therein lies the crux of the whole question. 
What exactly are meant by the proposed Union 
Central) matters, namely, ‘Foreign Affairs, Defence, 
and Communications’ and ‘the powers nectssary to raise 
the; finances required for the above subjects ?’ What 
are the exiict implications of these ‘subjects’ and 
‘powers’ in terms for instance, of foreign trade, com- 
mercial treaties, import and export dutie<?, income-tax, 
basic industries, inter-unit commuiiioation facjlitics, 
intcr-unit rivA* systems, currency, coinage, banking and 
grave inlemiil disordK* and lawlessness ? Prof. Banerjee 
maintains that, “what applies to the Federation of tlie 
United States of America will equally apply, under the 
primyples of Construction, to our proposed FederfUion/' 
Prof. Bancrjee says, “It is quite likely that the 
Cabinet Delegation and Uie Viceroy inUmtionally 
avoided going into details in regard to the actual 
powers of the Union (no., the Central) Govemmont. 
Perhaps they thought that it would be unwise to do 
so at this stage. But the members of the Union 
r/On.«?tituent Assembly should not be blind to realities : 
they must face facts. And if they are to HK^ced in 
their end<.'avours properly to frame a constitution for 
India as a whole they must first agree, a.s far 
humanly possible, on both the cj'prf'na und implied 
powers to be vested in the Centre K fore tJiey should 
proceed to draw up the constitutions f>f the provini’es 
and Groups (if any). Otherwise, the question of 
residuary powers for the constiiueni a: (he pro- 

posed Union of India cannot have' )U\ ifuI meaning. 
Any altimipt. to act in a different fluti i'* t<> 

any attempt to dra^v up the i>ro\iuciai and Ooup 
jconstitutions.first before the Union Const but ion i»ro- 
perly ‘settled’ will re.‘illy bo like pultuu ‘he cart 
before the horse. ... It is sincondy hoped that the 
d-cfe<Jt wdll be rectified by the; Uiiiou Constituent 
Assembly itself on its own initiative/' 

Prof. Banerjec adds, *'What would liapjieu in 
of a grave inteimial disorder or lawlessness br<'akiwg out 
in any part of India, which either the liK*aJ government 
cohcfitned cannot effectively suppress, or to suppress 
which the local government does not, one reason or 
RiK>ther, int-entionally adopt vigorous measures ? 
Certainly in*any such^ovemt the Union Government 
ahouM not be allowed simply to look on supimdy,: it 
mnat bb vested with constitutional authority to inter- 
vene either at the request of the Local Government, 
or qv€tt„ If necessary, on its own initiative. There 
ahouid; therefore, be a provision in our future ^•HDn6tiiu- 
(ion ooTPtepandittg to Article 16 of the present Sw'^.si^ 
Oonatitution taken along with clauses 3, . 10, and 11 of 
ArticIe^IOJ of the same constitution. As it- is wcll- 
under thiJOR provisions of the Swiss Gonstitu- 
;,Fed©ral Council the Swi?s Federal 

am<>owetcd to emwre, if neficrnTj" on ib" 
mtemal , safety of SwiUerlaud and 
peace and oider, in cs«e of a grave 
to Idiat peace from within, 
'iffit rthe State is -'the ',pr<?6er\"^ton 


of Jaw and order and the finamteuauce of the social 
failure’ against civil war and anarchy. The common 
people want peace and are not much concerned with 
constitutional niceties. And this peace inu.st be ensured 
to them. Hence arises the imperative neces'jity of such 
a provision in our future constitution as 1 have sug- 
gesi/ed above. This is not. at all a communal question. 
After what has happened in Bengal, Bihar, and in 
some ofclier parts of India since AugiLst Jasf., not to go 
further back, such a provision is particularly nece-SBury 
for the protection of minoritios both in Muslim- 
m/jjonty miits and in IJindu-majority unit? of the 
propos^^d Union oi India, 1 siiicCToly hope and trust 
that there will be no difference of opinion on this poini» 
among the framers of our future constitution, who 
should al.<iO provide for a stiitiitory coalition (or corn- 
pasite) ('xeciifivc, representative, as in Switzerland, of 
all impoitant parties in the legislatun-. both at the 
Centre nnd in l.hc province.s (and Groups, if any), 
preferably together with Ministerial rospondbiliiy on 
British pattern. If. iiowever, it is held that the pro- 
po.srri Union Mibjrct of ‘Defencr,’ moan.s not iiM‘reJy 
defence of Indi.i .'iiio.'n=* fondini nggre.ssion, but alsf^ 
defence ag;jinFt iniem:.; disorder. !■. wlessnes?,, or 
anarchy, then that point .«!houId be iv ide definitely 
clear by insiTting suitable provisions lu our fuhiie 
consiitutiou so that there might not •ari.ce ;iny oecn*^ie:» 
for any misunderstanding later on.” 

Pandit PaM on Tn O’i\alion Theory 

Pandii G. B. Pant, Premier of U. P.. has d(*h\ ered 
thi; (..’on vocation Addres.- at the Allahabad University 
thi.s yciir. In hi& addi'ess. Pandit Pant has discuzsrd 
at some; Icngih the t.wo-mition theory of Mr. Jimiah 
on live background of concrete fact^i and hard realities. 
He pointed out that Iliudu.? ami Muslims will always 
adhere (o t.heir urjcestiiil hoinr.iteads and holdings. Any 
talk t»j‘ transfer oi populatiiMi “is ridiculously absurd 
and too fan tot ic to need any an.5\ver.'* Hindus and 
Musiim.s togi I her wdi <ilvT£iyc! be found scatteiofi all 
over Tmha. Jj<*( alcri--* freedom .ind progress, ‘Van there 
bi> any p^Micc in the abssenec of real amity and good 
will ? Can there be the letisi ahrnd of a chance for the 
fulfiliTumt of the crying need«; of social rehabilitation 
and e<*oiiomic recon>i.nK!tion which are. the real ni>joc- 
lives of every political effort ?*' Pandit Pant then 
.«»aid : 

The docloriiui of two nations ha*^ a disruptive 
effect. It provides tlie soil on which strife and dis- 
seii.sio]) grow. Sovereignty ami territory arc the essen- 
rial tngmlienls and aiiribotes of a political Siatt*. 
People occupying a dislinict tract of territory enclosed 
within specific houmdaries and excrci^'ing soven‘jgnty 
over that earmarked area as against the rest of the 
world are regarded as and qualified to l>c treated as 
a nation in the accepted sen^^; of that exprcAilon in 
political science anrl international law. This rules out 
the possibility of there being two separate exclusive 
nations within the same physical region. Hindus and 
Muslims have LaUh a comnion base, and if India is 
taken us a iiniu it cannot admit of more than one 
nation. Even judged by the criteria of community, 
of descent or political institutions there is an all- 
pervasive community of race, descent, language, etc.„ 
running through all companments and layers of tilindus 
and Muslims making them one nation and muting 
them iitito a magnificent whole. 
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Wliether India be uninational or luuUjnatiouai, 
one tiung is oortainj that it is nut, in any event. 
lifi-nationaL Parity of race is all too rare. Except a 
handful of ethnologists and antiquarian^ nobody is 
interested in tracing one's descent from the dim past, 
even iif it be not a dark past. In India there 
doubt a rich multiplicity of physical types, but there 
is neither antagonism bctivcen different st^clions nor 
any panicnlarly close affinity iiifatido the same racial 
group. Religions transcend and act through all racial 
Imundaries, with the lesult that both Hindu and Miih> 
lim conimutvities are multi-racial in composition. A 
characteristic uniformity runs through them all, ah 
thotigh there is a rich varicly within each of them. 

Muslims of Ir-iclia represent as many races as do 
the Hindus of India. If the accident of the MusliinK 
belorilging ro these different races does not stand in 
the way of their being regarded us one nation, one must 
conclude that the racial factor has no bearing on the 
matter, and, if, in !fq)ite of these racial varieties all 
Muslims ran form one nation them assuredly all 
Indians, belonging exactly to the same tvpes, e,ai\ with 
much greater reason, constitute a true nation. Racially 
there is no warraiilt for discrimiiuating hot ween the 
Hindus and Muslim**-— whether in Bengal or in the 
Punjab or in Sind. There is inildoubledly much more 
in common between the two within each ie*ipco<i\e 
region than say hetweerj the Muslims or heiwe*ni the 
Hindus of these three different tracts. 

Paiidit Pant tben expl dned that not only tho 
Hindus and Muslims avo lacially one land thus born 
of a co«inmoTi stocky but their genesis and source arc 
similarly one and the same. Hi.storically Hindus and 
Muslims ai'e not only descended from common aaicevs- 
tors but they ftave also been living a common social, 
'economic and cultural life for hundreds of yeai.s. Their 
languages vary not communally but regionally. Thus 
Bengali is the common language of ovt'iy one of the 
sixty million inhaibitajiit#} of Bengal and although the 
majority are the followers of Mahamniad, tho language 
is more lallied with Sanskrit than any other provincial 
dialect of India. Its script too is esscintiaJly Uie Bmhmi 
akin to tlw Deva Nagri character. The Bengali com- 
munity lias a rich {-ulturc and vast liUu'alurc based on 
indigenous foundations, essentially Indian and poles 
apart fiom tho Semitic or Iranian. There Is little in 
common between the Bengali language and the 
Punjabee, the Pashto of N.-W. F. or Sinelhi current in 
Sindh. The Muslim farmer of Bengal can neither under- 
stand nor make hiimse-lf urderstood by any of his co- 
regionista outside Bengal. U. P., Bihar, Northern C.P., 
Eastern Punjab, Central India and Rfi.jputana have one 
common language called by various naimes. such a,s 
Hindi. Hindustiiini or Urdii. The gnaminar, syntax and 
stnjcture arc alike, but the vocabiihiry has a larger 
proportion of word>! of Persian and Arabir origin in 
C'Oitain areas, such as Delhi and Lucknow, 

Macartney, one of tine modern authoiitie-s Jla\ tlie 
problems of nationalities and minorities, has/ after a 
meticulous discussion of th«jst' subject^ in his ceklw-ated 
work N/itwnal States and National Mmoritiva^ coau"4 to 
ihe conclusion that ‘^all attempts to solve the minority 
problem, by getting rid of the minority, have proved 
thoroughly discouraging, ... It seems, therefore, that 
States of mixed i>opuIatioii must reconcile the*mseIvos 
to the continued pressure of their minorities. . . . Tho 
troubles o-f our day arise out of the modem conception 
-of the national State : out of the identifiration of the 
political ideals of all the inliabilants of the State with 


the national-cultural ideals of the majority in it. If 
once this confusion between the two things which are^ 
fundamentally different can ib<? abandoned/ there is no 
reason why tlie members of a score of different 
nationalities should 5 iot live Logetlicr in perfect 
hainnony in tlie same State, and m>t even the smallest 
of them need suffer from the moral degrad-ation which 
today attends the lot of the national minority.^' Lord , 
Acton wrote, “If we take the establishment of liberty 
for tho realisation of duties to be the end of civil 
society, we must conclude that those states are 
substantially the most perfect which include 

various nationalities without oppressing them. Those 
in which no mixture of races has occurred are 'im- 
perfwt ; and those in which its efforts have di.-iijipeared 
are decrepit. A State which ii.compebi.'Ut to satisfy 
diffei’ent laces condemns itself*; a State, which labours 
to neutralise, to absorb or to expel them is dc^atituto 
of the chief basi.s of self-governnient.'* The demand of 
the League to have separate national Slates of 'Mussal- 
jnans is barely six years old. and it cuts across Hn* 
histoiy of a larger number of centuries. Hindus anil 
Muslims of Lidia are spread over the whoW of* iht- 
country in such a way and Iwive got so interrfiingle<l 
with one another in tlu' population of the coimt.y, 
that it is impossible to rut out any portion and eon veil, 
it into n Stale which will not have a eonaideruolc 
minority left. If Muslims as a ‘nation’ /fy>l it impossible 
to the rule of Hindus as u 'uatiou', in aa aic.i where 
Hiftdus ai>e in a majority of 7,5 per cent, why sliould 
Hindus submit to Muslim rule in a Muslim zone whore 
they comiminci only i\ preearious nuijority of 55 or 51 
per cent ? 

Mahatma Gandhis Advice to Assam 

The Premier of Aasain Shri G. N. Jkirdoloi sought 
Mahatma Gandhi’s advice on Ilk' point of the Group- 
ing Scheme, througli two representatives, Malvilmaji, 
us is usual with him, went straight to the point? witho\il 
any reservations. He said : 

“The British raniiot inteiferc with tfie working of 
the Cons*titucni AsBeniMy. Sujvpofting the vast majoiitv, 
intclnding the Muslims and o':hnT'> form a con biitjii lion, 
you can defy the Britlali Parlianicut if it seeks to 
interfere. Power is Jn your hand**. Some such thing 
happened in Ireland only receitly. And de Valera 
is no noii'Violenl fighter. The pofilion of India 
far better thani that of Ireland. If we iiave not the 
penetration we will lose the advantage we have, a^ 
it is apparently being lost tod§y," 

He was equia*lly clear about the Federal Court and 
the advisability of asking for a^ccisioji from it in the 
face of the British Cabinet’s declamiion of December 6. 
He said : • 

‘The Federal Court is the creation of the British. 

It is a packed court. To be consistent, the Congress 
must abide by its decision whatever it may be. If 
Asrtatn keeps quiet, it is finished, 

Sis advice to Aeeam was utijequivocal aBd clear. 

“No one can force Assam to do wliat it does not 
want to do. It is autonoimms to a large extent todky.’ 
Assam must not lose its souL It mu1!rs^i4j4 it 
against the whole < world*” 

, “1 told Bardedoi that if there h no olehr 

from the Conlpess Committee, Assam 
into the set^ioRs. It shouLd lodge h$ protest. r 
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irom the CoAii^tiUient As.sembly. li will be a kind of 
etatyagraha againsi rhe Ccmgrees for the good of ilic 
(Jongreas! 

It nnt^t hf CQine fully indepenideait and autonomous. 
Wjlioiher you have that courage, and conviction, X do 
not knfJV. You alone can sway that. But if you can 
make tliat cJeolaraliun, it will he a iii^ thing. 

A« aoon as the time comes ffsr the Conbtiiueiii 
AsjM^mbly to go iiius sod ions, you will say, “Gentlo- 
mcn, Assam retires''. X'oi ihc indepen device of India, 
it is the only condition. Each unit must he able to 
decide and act for itself, f am hoping that in this, 
Assam will lead the wa>. 1 have the same advice for 
Xhe Sikhs;. 

But •your position; i?- mnrh bappici* than that 
the Sikhs. You ar<- a whole province- They arc 
community .tn<sidc u province. But 1 feel evciv indi- 
vidual has the right to act for himself, iuet us 1 have/' 

Asked ab&ut the nossibility of the British Goverii- 
lent'fi intervention, ne said : 

Who is the British Government? Jf wc think 
■ijidcpciidence is going to descend on our heads from 
l:^igtaii<l or somtwhcic, we are gieaily mistaken, ft 
won’t be inderpeiulenc*'. We will be etushed to afom^. 
W'c arc HticiirBling l»ctwtej<i iiideperide)i!e and lielplc'^t 
jlrpendcnce. The (’;ihincl Mi'-rion's plan lies m 
between. 

“If wc ud rightlv ti»eic will be ■ fulMdown 
llowfT of indepcmlermc. 1 we react wiongly the 
blosiboin wjl! witbei a>va\. Mind you. the l^*ague 
standpoiiii i;, quit»’ <*<»jicd. If they siaiid oiil, the 
Gonslitiniii Ah^f^mbly cannot impose .its Constitution 
on an unwilluig party. The Biiti-h (.iovernmeiii has 
no sav in llic matter, one way or the other. 

*‘lf Assam takes care of ii8*di the rest of India 
will bo able to look after itself. WTiat have you got 
to do with thc3 eoristitulieuv of the Union GovernMoui? 
You should form \our own consiinitionj». fhat is 
enough. You have tiie basis rd a (‘onslitui.hin ail right 
even now, 

‘11 have j;nwer dcspi'^nl the B/3/i in^iituiinn. U 
is based on piovinrial autonomy. It ha'i the <h»pmity 
for iulle V growth, provided I lie people aie w*)rili> 
of it.. The hill people are. with vo\i. Many Muslim’ 
are also with you. The remainder run he too, if >v:n 
art squarely. 

‘"You will have to forget petiv jralou'^i'-^ and 
rivalries and overeome your weaknesses, Assam has 
many weakr«f:sse» as it has much strength, for I know’^ 
my Assam/* 

JBbehorting Assiwn to find own salvation hcj Kud : 

have given you all this time to steel your hearu, 
to give you courage. If you do not act correetlv ru>w% 
Aaaam will he finished. Tell Bardoloi, 1. do not feid 
the Ic-asf, pneasiness. My mind is made up. 

^-^Asaara must not lose its soul. Tt must uphold 
the whole world. Else, 1 will sa\ that As.^m 
had onHy manikins and no men, Tt is an impertinent 
w*8IWs»tion that Bengal should dominate Assam in auv 
way/’ 

And what is true for Assam is f rue for the North- 
Western Fiwitier Province, for the Sikhs in the Punjab 
Wtest Bengal!. It is about lime we 
all realised, ^at we have to fight for our ov;n destiny, 
aawl that the o^ly chance of avoiding the actual strife 
lies in oiir being fully prepared for all eventualities. 

vieifim Policy of Assam (kwernment 

A; f^aioali l TO w«8 issued in Deoeniber 1946 by 
n PeiwFtnisnt of the Assam Govenune&t 


expkiuiug tiMf eviction policy oi (.lie Government. It 
states that in accordance with an agcLcrncnt arrived at 
between Mairlavi Mohammad Saaduila, the <hen 
Premier, and leader of the Mubiim J.LMgue Paity and 
Mr. G. N. Bardoloi and otheis bvliuiging to the 
different parties in tlw Legi'^iatiirc, a resoiniion on 
Land settlement i?upeist'ding all previous: re.^olinion.*' an 
ihe suViject W'as adopted by <he Coalition Ministry and 
pubbhJied on July 19, 1945. That re<?oJutnju aimed at 
settling of surplus etuhivablo w'a.«ie hind with lamiluKs 
immigrants who came to Assam bofoie January 1, 1938. 
on application, after making provision lor those among 
the mdig^nou.s population who ha\e immilfifien!. Jan<l 
or no kjid for their sui>port togt'tiiei- wiili a m«rgjn for 
future expansion and protection oi Triba. and other 
baekwaid chi.ss* s in area.s wdiOie they are in a majority 
by ereation of 'frihal Belts. 

hi imibi-iamT of thi.s resoJution. liie communique 
stohs, “Eviction o))erations were started by th*, best 
government in JJokonia, Bhangnamari, Kuri-luiinari 
and Lalieswan ih-‘sej-ve.s m Kamrup district, and all 
UTUtudioi i^ed eneroMch4T.< were evicted and tin. Re>»'ives 
were made free from iinauthon.^d eiicro-achmonts. but 
during ;ht‘ e’uction eainpaign. in* e’-ittiou opcnilion 
was not flirt J kt cuntinued in the other ft* servos by the 
ihen Miiiisiry, Tin* pies<-iJt Government arc merely 
cut lying on Mu i)olny adopt <‘d on tht' basi^ of agree- 
ment of the i>oiitical parti^ s in the Legislature — and 
lirocliumed m the form of a resolution by their prede- 
ees.sni>— -oi elcMdng tlie HcMTves of iil{ unprotected 
(iieroHehMS and keeping Ham < ieiiv of fresli cneroaoh- 
ment. The present Govemnrent have made no change 
or modification in the resolution then issued. There 
has been no discrimination on th<j score of religion, 
ca.'-tfC or creod.*^ • 

Heforring to the giowih of immigrution, the 
communique »ajs : “About 30 years ago, the cultivator's 
of East liengal began to miiuigrate into the Assam 
Valley and occiijned waste l.inds in the Jow'cr district, 

namely, Goalpara, Kamrup, and Now-gong Trouble 

iH'gan when IId© bulk of tlie av’-ailable waste was taken 
up and the iHirnigraut.s moved nearei to the Assainefee 
village.^. Some of the immigrants mainly by purchase 
from their neighbours had by ihen become a set oi 
imddle-class landlord^ owning considerable areas of land, 
getting these lands cultivated by tenants and labourers. 
It is these tenants and labourers who are bolieved te 
have b^en imporicd from their homes in Bengal by 
talcs of -abundance of land in Assam who first formed 
the uueleiia of landle.ssi^niniigrants. This process wiif: 
accelerated when th<* Muslim T>eagiK' conceived th* 
idoa of including Assam in (lie Eastern zone o‘ 
Pakistan and 7 )rocef‘ded to give colour to it througli 
tlie political power and opportunity which came to v 
during the wuir. Muslim Le»ague Ministers of Bengal 
^^nd Assam met together ; the National War Front 
re.‘50\nces for publicity were pre.saed inio service ; and 
under the gui.se of Grow More Food campaign then* 
oamie into existence a policy of aggression against the 
vit.'il interests of indigenous people . . . The Assamese 
peopk^ in apite of the natural increase of population 
and the consequent pressure bn land have a« a rule 
respected the inviolability of Reserves ; their respect 
for law and general pubhc welfare would be penalized 
if the Government of Assam were to put up wiUi and 
r^^rogtiise occupation of iland by persons from outside 
the province through defiance of lew/’ 
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The couiinumque ref-era to the attempts that hav<* 
boon made lo give the eviction policy of the Oovern- 
ment of A*ssani a jcommimal colour for polilio;!;' pur- 
poses and gives a reply, "‘Although it is true that the 
majority of the cncroachcjs wvre Mudhms, yet iu point 
of fuet, out of the total of 2;214 eiicioacliers involved 
m these ovietioUs, as many jis 293 poi’sons belong to the 
Tribal, Scheduled and Hindu communities, 646 )>crsons 
out of 2,214 had no houses in tlie reserves but had 
occupied iland in the reserves for growing crops in 
defiance of law, although they had land elsewhere/' 

The communique concludc's by giving a warning to 
the evictees ^ind lliose who are genuinely iut/erested in 
their welfare th-af. the Assam Coveriimieiit will do ail 
that is possible for the prjjservation of law and order 
and any defi nance can only bring about serious conse- 
quences for them. 

What, is going on in Assam in the name of immi- 
gration is uol ordered sellloinnnt but unlawful encroach- 
ment with the motive of converting that province into 
a Moslem majority area or Pakistan. And the League 
wants that the indigenous people of the province must 
not raise llvdr voice of protest. 

Sir Muhammad Zafarullah Khan on 
Communal Issues 

Major com'iDunal issuij* are likely lo come up 
bofort' the Federal Court in the course of the next few 
weeks or months. It. will, therefore, be useful to refresh 
one’s mind about the view.s of Sir Muhammad Zafar- 
ulJaJi Khan, one of the Puisrui Judges, on communal 
issues in India. It was publishr^d some time ago Imt 
will bear recapi tula lion. Sir Muhammad says ; 

The principal factor in the* situation ia that thougfi 
the Muslims form only a quarter ul the total populu’ 
lion of India, they are luiequally tlistriluiied auioiiit 
the voi'ious Ihovinees. British India is divided into 
11 Governors’ Provinces. Baluchistan, though iu»i yti a 
Governor's Province, is a large enough area lo rank 
ai a Province for the ptirposc of Centre. In live out t»f 
these 12 Provinccjy— -namely, Ihinjals. Norlh-We^! 
Frotuici: Province, Balrchhian, Sind Ulicse {onniiig 
the north-west block 1, and Bersgal (in the north- 
east), the Mimlinis constitute a majtnily of the popu 
lation. In uhe I'xtn mo noith-iiastcrn PIo^^ncos.> 

/Ae Mns/i^ns an* roitffhly 40 per cent.^ hut are rapidly 
increasing, due mainlv lo immigration t»om Last Ben 
ga], whore the population U largely Muslim. l\'rii 
today, if Bengal aod Assam are treated as oiu* block, 
the Muslims ■would be found to be in a majority in 
the whole block. In tlie re^iaininR six Pioviiices thi' 
Muslims constitute comparatively '-lunll luhsoriiics. 

A Federal Ccinrc or the whole ol bnlia cons'! meted 
on the pattern laid down in the 1035 Ac! is bound io 
be predominancy non-Muslim i.? compr»Jtioit. The 
Muslims fear that under that Act imt only |^ill they 
be in a position ol sub rdinuUon at the I'jfetre 
hilt that the Centre is likely to dominate thl Provinccj^ 
and thus the effect to riullify the Muslim inajorUics 
in the nort}i-W7-Ht and the }j«jr,lh-f hloiks. Thev 
claim that the only solution of the problem is that 
these two blocks should be allowed to iHinsiifetuc iliehi- 
aelves into independent ^States having direct retatianit 
with the Vrilted Kt:gdom and the outside world tiic 
i^st of India being at liberty to frame a constitution f»5‘t 
itsidf along whatever lines it pleases. This scheme cf 
partition is known a# Pakistan, though the niame wa^ 
originally adopted lor a different conception. 


The prindpal objections agginai thb seheme 
advanced on behalf of non^Muslims may be suttimarined 
thus: — It is pointed out that the adoption of^his WJheme' 
would not settle even the Muslim versus non^Muslim 
question in India, much less settle the prcblem of tte 
minorities as a wliole. The Pakistan areas wqpld contain 
large non-Muslim minorities and the rest of India would 
contain a large Muslim population amounting to over 
30,600,000 so that a scheme for tlie protection and 
safoguardinig of the rights of minorities would still 
have to be devised. As regards the vital subject of 
defence. India as a vh''h; would have to came to some 
arrangement with ihi* lunted Kingdom and ihc other 
int3mbei‘s of the British Commonwealth and may h^gve 
to devise a common sysitun along wiili Ceylon, Burtoa, 
Malaya, and possibly iJnj Dutch Fast Iiiuics. This 
would predicate in ilu‘ first instanc" a fominon defence 
system for the whole of India, India’s fortiigr. policy 
would to a largo extent l<e governed by i onsnieraLtous 
of defence and security ami would be h%ii J up with 
its defence arrange moMs. Indians tariff policy woui-* 
al.so have lo !>l; adjusted to world ctmditions. This 
and eon.siderai/’ons reiiiiing to indiisiriali/ation umI 
commerce would ueccssifaN'' the adoption of a uniform 
standard of tusioms and common currency. * 

it is al-io urged that the gvograpliinl fui-itcin of 
India one 'iileral unit confers c(‘rtain advant- 

ages upon it which are not diretily roiinected with, 
or affected by, the communal queslion. and that it 
would he a pity ne(*dJc>?sl^ to sacrifice tho'^'e advaiitaiO's 
if they could he retoi*jcd in any settlement rJtat might 
he arrived at helwten the prim ipaj comiminiiii's, ^J'hr 
dssiics that emerge from llij.s brief survey of the i>ositiou 
and which an'y const itui tonal scHloment must yevohe 
are:— 

1. Muslim fear of a tu'edomimitvtly , 

s Centre overshadowing and doiniiiuling the Proviuees; 

2. The nect's.'iily of a common HVstejij of defence 
and a common tariff policy and currency; 

»I. the continifatioi). il possible, of udvaovage^ 
aiKii benefits resulting frtnn lndi»i’s geographical pwiiv 
so long as Muslim interests are not sacrificed ,or j»tii 
in jeopardy; 

'1. Some effective method of safeguarding luinoritv 
rights. ^ • 

So far note has been taken only of conditions io 
British Jniliu. There is, Imwever, also ihts proldern »d 
Indian Slates. It wonhl be « \tiemely desiiuble tt* 
bring the Imliun Slalex in!«> any arranuetiuni that 
might be set up for dealiifg wdtJi items (2) :.:id (3) 
sot out above. 

It is obvious !hai for any kind of a Gt'utre to 
I>e accepted by die then fears wunsf, he 

and far that reason nlo-e the pov.er« of the Centiv 
muiil be precisely deftned. The start must be made 
on the basis of independent units. Thai is to say. 
British Indian Provinces and groups of Jndian Stales 
must be treated as sovereign in their o*w« respective 
spheres, entrust ing such authoiitv as may be •needful 
If nr oertain common purposes to a Centre that would 
function as their agent. 

On the foregoing analysis the subjects which would 
he ^trusted to the Centre would be defence, foreign 
affairs, sea cu^^loms, crrrcncy, and foreign exchangf*. 
With regard to another group of subfects — namely, 
coimnunjications i.e., civil aviation, railw^ys,^ poats, 
telegraph, telephones, and wireless— the powers of the 
Centre woubl have to be limited lo seciitlng co-ord«pgt*;On 
for the maintenance of standards of and 

pafejy, and to ensuring that .n‘o unit or groufy 
would discriminate against onothm* ’ unit or m 
units with respect to these services aiid |o ^ 

levied therefor. 
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Th« Muslims claim that they arc a separate nation, 
anid that if they are asked to join in aeittng up a com- 
mon Canire jfor the tvhole q{ India their share in all 
central orpans (lej^islaiive. executive, judicial) must 
jbe 50 per cent. If, liowever, the shape of the consii- 
tiuion iiis such as to reassure them that there >voutd 
be no room for the domination of one communitv by 
another, they might perhaps be willing to abate Ur 
aomc extern^ tJieir claim to a BO per cent ihare. 

For tile plu*pos<»s of rcpvesention at the Centre, 
the British Indian units will l>e the 12 provinces as 
at present constituted. The Indian Stales should be 
invited to form themselves into eight groups, each of 
. wh’eh will rank as a unit. This would make a total 
’ of 20 ijniis. Each unit should have equal represent a ^ 
twn in* the central logislature. If each unit were to 
elect five represenlativcd to the central legislature, 
the strcnglh of that legislature would be 1(K) (If j» 
was confim*d lo British Tnd’a alone its sirengtli would 
bn 60). These reprcsciitaJives must be elected, iu i)],- 
case of British [ndiun< Provinces, bv the jirovineial 
legislature (in the ease of Balucbisiaii, by the Shahi 
Jirga or other liodv eorrev.pon(ling to a provincial 
' legislature). This system of election would f^ivp the 
2B representatives out of 60, re- 

course being bad to auv artificial sv^ltin ef wtigbiiim. 
Tl lO Indian States groups would ba't- to ibni-e i-uTiu 
sywiern fin* electing their rcprcfc-eniari'. f's lo the central 
Jcg‘‘-hture, uhieh should also ensure the teuiin oi 
the same proportion of Muslims from the Indian States 
as from British Itidia. 

The central legislature shtudd have power pi*'- 
pose amendments of the coiisliliitieri. bni no '-i.ch 
amcuKlmetii sliould boconic <*tTcctive unless it has the 
support of a majority oj the representarires of ear}, 
iinii and until it i-* n<loplcd and ‘lonfiniu'd b> ili" 
legislatures of the British Indian u^Dits. '•-in'* i op‘«>al 
lo alter the boundaries of ifie British lnd,h'» units 
fnuM be treated as a proposal for the anemduieut t*f 
the constitution. 

Jn the central Excentne the Muslim doirn t-* 
partieipate on the hash of BO per cent share must 
be conceded. That is to say, half the Miajshr- at th-- 
Ceutpe must be Muslim, arild llie lle.ul of the .Stme 
shtmld alternately a Muslim at<d non-Mn^lim. .\s 
regards defence and other central services, the Mus- 
lim claim would again !»e half, more paiticuhtrly as 
the north-west and norlh-casi Muslim Idtick^ would 
J>e first to bear the brunt of anv attack upon India 
by land. Or air, *and anv weakness jtj the d^fe,^cl‘ 
arrangements would in ihc first instance put tlu-^c 
areas in leopardv. If, however, the Muslims are 
ively safegiiatded in other respects thev mie.ht per. 
hapa be pej;auaded to accept a 40 per cent, share in 
all sections of the defence services technical as well 
gp htm-technicoh and a 33i share in tiiher o-entral 
aaridees. - 
• 

As regards safeguards ft^r the uvnorities. the 
acncmc adopted in the 1935 Act ha<; prove<l u cum- 
plerte failure. All safeguanis, therefore, relating to 
migion (including the free profej-siora. t»raciic:c, pronc.b- 
ing and change of religion), ruhure, education, 
tankage, etc., must be so framed as to b*> cHpaldc of 
would make the Supreme Court 

Jindia the nltimate guardian of the minorities and 
cren.<»f the majorities jn respect of thise matters, 

_ Tb^ b^iig so, the compofiition of the C«uii would 
: lyealtta a matter pf vital interest to iJtc Muslims, 
f af MusUm Judges should not 

> mtin ilW/, and tk^ Chief Jastiro should be 

? a Muslim and a non^MmUm. \ When the 

a mn^Mu^im, Mtadim fudges should 


be. appointed o.: the re.< tnnrn' oAati^tn of the senior 
\Muslim Judge. 

Commente arc rtiipcrlluoiif? v( gur<i\iig the ubovo 
views and plans of lids legal Imiuuarv .uUiriiing the 
Federal Court, ll is lo .siv ihat It Kupporls 

ft r«*c<-nt stalcmcut by Mahjuuui (viuiihl io wbiffi be 
ealh-j above .sent of ju.stic. “a iDiirt ' U .-hould bo 

pointed t)Ut, huwoxcr, fled Sir MniMiTiiurd jl:( red 
percciiUigos to .--uit Itini wh‘’rov-»r ij^'.'cs-u'iry n:id h'lf^ 
deliberately negl^clcd Jo irn;niioij liu 
Hindus in liis Moslrcu y»roviu<'.o>, H’bi' qu' slion of nU >’is 
i‘t population, whiidi on a df-iuoiiab.; pnn^'iph- 
ju'OMdc th(' basa's for r(u)n'.-'r'ni.ili(»n. }>(' h d' lil>f rai -ly 
rmiiittsl ailogrllur. Foi cx.irnol' , titf‘ pcv^fUlag* ol 
i\Tnslno> in India near* i 23 p<'r clu:, lh,oi 2a p-^'v < ‘'i t 
}»iul iu As-ani. the MiuJiin- fo’jc only 33*7 .iinl not 
*h-ougldy 4(1 ptT cent’’ fls he -av.-, lb- docs uo' iin ntiou 
!jm- ui<‘i that, in 1h.; Punj?.!* aini rhujird. tin* Mu>!iiok 
.•! rc m a ban* jhajority, 57*1 pi'r eci:! and oi-T ; f, 
lively .'ind as such the very iarg* non-M“'!uii p.oioiia- 
lioiis of tho.-c two provinces, totalling :dioiii 36 uiillic-cs, 
may ntslitiably di uiaud lli'^' .^.i o lAii.ud- Wiihiu 

Paki'-tiiiK He vvsnt... 50 )c r ceiii forjf:n! of bidia ior ihe 
l\ikis|.fUib‘S Jii’d at Ic.ast a ]'or < *'i,t mr other i ui’.oril ics 
so th.U. tin* 30 per CfUii oul of whu !■ ial- 

iniii (lr( \v all ds sup’poiter-. an 1 n' lci jou.avi* •? iriight, 
<h>inina{«' o\ < 0 * the 70 p« r rciU (i';J ■^opplird al' (he 
fi.'dilci for freedom. 

S(>pli^f Comincttl oti 

(Jur fintids of (lie Com nmni. i Pm i.y <d lialui s.ov^’ 
l»;i»*ki il the Paki<Uoi pvojcci of t)»( Lcagvu; ftU 

ilirongb cm various on b .xn, .mic[\ .vs ^v'lwdt Icrrdnriron, 
conunuiinl amity and >-o forth ''I'he n ul inoiivv* i- jdam 
to aJl wdio hnw walriual Mifir nciivdicM .•♦giin'-l the 
rViUgn opon au<l vcih d. We -ilionld lik*' in knC'W 
what T' the i’**Minu>n rtf ilui !eadcr,<f tt) th(' fol'fuving 
A 1*. .1 r' l'tnl of •» Mo-'a/w broadcast C(uuniru1<u*y on 
Mrinday Ihc 23rd Dcecmbei* : 

Mo.sci)\t Radio in an Liiiili.d) counneniarv A. 
Hvakev on Mimda^ d<’'.*]aievl divi-^ion of India into 
Hindu and Mu dim -iato> wmibl increiue •‘ommuniiv 
antagonism in India and Idames Briii-Li iiolicv for die 
pre.seut pil.di of F lin<licMve4,»m ho^-’dlily. 

‘*Tl»o puTpo-c of all ihe manocuMaug over the 
formation of the Goverr.ine/ii in Imh'a wO’- lo proM-kc 
.Muslim bca;njc union isc.ain-l live whivh 

umler Indinn conditions was bound h> biiuj: lltu'lM- 
Mu>iim clashes and l>loejlsb< d in its the voio 

mentator said, 

Opposiup Pakistan, he said: ‘‘Far from olimimUinp 
the community untagoid'-m in India, such a division 
would onlv make it worse- wdiiv*h is iu^t whai 
the avilhors of the diM'sion proie^'t warn so ihut 
India mav be a scene of seething pa^-iofa? aUvi 
massacies and so that the British tvotdd have an excuse 
for perpetual interferenee in Indias internal affairs 
and tooiild thus he. able to retain their hold on the 
country” 

M. Dynkov has not fuinv ed matb rs in bis com- 
mentaiy. Wo would like to poitd out to the younger 
group of enthu5da,««ls of the C’. P. I tiuit it is lime 
they iifsed their owm judgment lo find out who they 
,ai<e .serving in reality, at (he brhc*st of their lendorf^'. It 
JK w’orthy of note Ih.nt tin* Communist d;u]y 

has not printed — far 1e?».9 commented upon'— the above 
Moscow broadcast. W<e do not know if the Bombay 
CtTOiaunist dailies have done so. 
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Mr. Jinnah's Reception, in Egypt 

Mr. Jiimah went to Egypt with high hopes. In 
England bis mentors and patrons of the Conservative 
party had backed him openly and at great length. 
What Mr. Jinnah failed to grasp was that the British 
rested interests were backing him in order that their 
ill-gotten gains imd their unsocial channels of loot be 
kept open. That is to say they are so certain of liis 
party’s dependence on their mercy that they had no 
doubts whatsoever that they would be able to impose 
their will on Pakistan when and if that ever material- 
ised, and through that medium they would also be 
able to keep the rest of India partialiiy within their 
Bphere of action. But in Egypt and the Middle East, 
the converse is true, as the peoples of those areas want 
to break Britain’s stranglehold on their land and life, 
and as such they have no incentive or disposition to 
view Mr. Jinnah and his 6chomc.«i in any but the true 
light. It is no wonder, therefore, that Mr. Jinnah’s 
ebullitions and fulminations failed to mise the fainlest 
intierest in just those quarters where he had hoped for 
strong and enthusiastic support. He tried to a<'-are the 
people of the Middle East with the bogey of ‘^Hindu 
Imperialtsm,*’ with what results the following press 
reports of his press conference in Caii’o, and his 
departure would show : 

At a press conference in Cairo’s faimous Shep- 
herds Hotel, on Thursday morning, Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah announced that the main puri)ase of his stay 
in Egypt’s capital is to acquaint the people wi},h the 
com^xities of the Indian problem. 

The meeting had been in progress only a few 
minutes, when the League leader was asked if he 
had truly said on reaching Cairo three nights pre- 
viously that the entire Middle East would 
imperilled by **Hindu imperialism” from India li 
that countrj^’s Muslims were not gi*anted Pakistan. 

Astonishment was writ largo on tlie factns of thf' 
assembled company, when Mr. M. A. Jiuuah. 
admitted the statf^ment — and it wouhl bo true to say 


Bearding the information he left, the following, 
rei>ort is interesting : 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah left Cairo for Ixidia on ^ 
December 10, a disappointed man. Besides the bare 
mention of his departure there has been nothing in 
the morning’s papera to show that he was a ni^ 
personage who had como to Egypt with m specially 
important message. 

How Mr. Jinnah folt during his stay here about 
the complete absence of editorial comment on his. 
words and movemients cannot Ije gauged^ but I had 
it from, a well-informed source that he was known 
to have remarked on one occasion that he was 
greatly disappointed in the interest shown by 
Egyptian leaders in his Pakistan scheme. 

One of these latter, it was added, had summed 
up Mr. Jinnah as “‘a clever ilawyer, but ’ hardly a 
balanced politician or a convincing statesman.” 

Mr. Jiniiah’s failuro lies in his inability to realiae 
that he is regarded as acting in the intereifts of British 
Imperialism despite «I1 hi? proteSts to the contrary. 
Nationals of all countries tliat have suffered a.nd are 
suffei-ing from the effects of British Imperialism would 
judge his actions, therefowN from the wwiHs that have 
come and may accrue laU^. Mrs. Vijiflyalakshini 
Piandlt’s opinion, drawn from her experience al IT.N.O., 
are lik-tjily to be -correct. She said at New Delhi : 

1 found without exception that not one of the 
Eastern nations supported Mr. Jinnah. Not only that 
but in many of the meetings which I addressed the 
E>istorn delegations asked to l>e- allowed to speak. 
On one (Kjcasioii when Pandit Nehru’s birthday was 
being celebrated by Uie National Committr^'o for 
India’s freedom a hum))er of Eastern delegates asked 
1o he allowed to take part in the proceedings and 
(?r>cak. 

7'hey, I Ihink. will b(‘ our bc^t jimba.ssadors 
wlien thf‘y go back to their eoiuimir^ in enunier- 
ACting the insidious propaganda which i.*-' being 
cinrifd on in most of th(' Kii.'^t^rn World today. 


that he was not taken very seriously after tlnil. 

At least two senior roeinbors of Jhe fratenuty 
left the room at tins early stage of the proceeding'*. 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah ’s case must surely be* very wt'ak, 
it was felt, if it was his iiit-cntion to scare Egypt end 
the Arab world into supporting it bv argument^ so 
utterly ridiculous I Nor did M». Jinnah improve 
mattei-H when every time he felt himself cornered, 
he would say, *1 am not henej to argue.” 

He trotted out the old shibbolcjths obout 
'Um nationhood — cunningly nssociating it wdth what 
he thought should be the Islamic indivisibility — tind 
conjured up visions of Islamic ‘slavtuy' tindc^r thc' 
•‘Hindu Raj” but lie failed, tragically, to grasp the 
essential facts that E^-pt is Arab more than Mus- 
]jfm, and that Egypt is . thinking of the Egyptian 
tehitory, otherwise of the Nile Valley— and is in no 
mood to hearken to men who preach or press for 
disunity and division. 

Mr. Jinnah said, 'T depend upon mobody to 
achieve the Muslim aim — Pakistan— r/jlher Britain 
not" agiwnent with the Congress par 

Answering the question concerning hv^ feelings 
about B^pPs demand for unity with the Sudan as 
compared with the Hindu-Muslim problem., Mr. 
Jinnah eaid that the two cases had no rosemblnnce. 
Concluding Mr. M. A. JhinaJi isaid, ^“Therefore, 
I think the whole of the Middle East, will tall from 
tlie frying pan into the fire. The M[iddle ooim- 
triea want to be' free and eell^c^ni^ and not 
•ubjeet to spheres of influence. 


Elrctiom in Sind 

Elcclionf' lo fho Sind 1^'gislal.ivc* As.-^cniblv oiitwardly 
records a vit'lory for the Muslim League. Tho final party 
}.o.sition in the new Assembly is : Muslim League 35, 
Congress 20, Europf'rtiis 3, and Nationalist Musjiras 2. 
Obviously with this position in the TiCgi^lative Assem- 
bly, the Muslim League can no\v4iave a Ministry of 
ite own <»n a stable basis. 

It is important to note, however, that the League, 
as according to ite tmditions, has not fought the 
elections with a clean hand. There arc interesting 
revelations in this connexion in a stet^'iment issued on 
l^cember 12 by Sheik Abdul Majid, the loader of the 
Sind Muslim Jamiat in which he said : • 

“The Aspembly elections, recently hold in, Sind, 
have been just a huge farce. All imagijiable corrupt 
practices wei'O resorted to-*-coercion, undue influenoe 
and official terrorism were common means adopted by 
the League to beat its opponents. PaUse impersonations , 
directly under the patronage of the polling and the 
presiding ofiioers have taken place on a scale in- 
comprehensible- 

•*ln the elections for the Land-holders consibitueiKCy' 
which oame first, the Premier himself, a 
candidate, called voten through coUeetO^ : 
other ofiiolale and ailmost got tlvOmr direeted W 
him. Several influential voters were 
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iboee promiAea were duly redeemed after the eleetions 
were oyert 

“In a eertain polling station, the clock was df'li- 
berately advanced and the votes of Mead' persons were 
recorded Ijcfore the appointed time. One of those 
Mead’ whose vote was thus recorded was a retired 
tehsildar, by no nxmus a person \mknown u> the presid- 
ing authority. 

“In a Labour constituency the polling stations oi 
the previous year were changed in spite of protest oi 
Mr. Bechar in <a manner as would suit the convcnic'nctf* 
of.' the candidate favourp<l by the League. Trucks fnli 
of Mr. Bihar’s voters were sent back as their votes 
had already been r<*corded by unknown persons, nor 
were some tendered votes accepted. In these cases, 
voters carrying Mr. Bo<'har’s slip v/vrv surrounded by 
hooligans inSde tl»ie compound. Thoir slips were 
snatched away and tliey were prevented from voting. 

“Lady voters were insulted and out of sheer fear 
very few had tlie courage to entrf r the polling stations. 

“Mr. B<M‘.har himself along wit h some of las workers 
and 'an independent journalifct w(?re assaulkd. All this 
took place in the presoiicc of the polio(i and otlier 
oliiciaKs who d<i(?!ined to interfere. In fact, the polling 
and the presiding officers and even the police officers 
and tlw; constables posted were chosen from men who 
would be helpful in. the scheme of this farce. 

' What happened in a large majority of general 
Muslim ■constituencies a fortnight later was but a 
reflection of the abov-e, only practised on a much wdder 
scale, In one of the constituencies where the Premier's 
son was a candidate .such things were done as were 
unheard of in the annals of democratic elections, 

*‘On the night previous to the polling-day, a brother 
of a Jamiat candidate who was his chief organiser and 
a polling agOnt was served with a notice demanding 
under Section 108 (Cr. P. C.) a large security and 
within ’a few hburs he was placed under arrest. The 
Subdivisional Magistrate issuing the notice almost 
immediately thereafter drove away in the Premier's 
'own car and 3id not return to his hejidquarters until the 
next midday. 

“Every care was taken to spread the news of this 
arrest among the supporters of the Jamiat candidate 
with a throat that similar fate awaited them unless 
they forthwith withdrew their support. Numerous 
Mead’ people were as tliough brought to life to vote. 
Hundr^ of literate supporters of a Jamiat candidate 
discovertM that their voting slips had already been 
issued against mere thumb impressions of impersonators. 

“Books 04 two of the polling agents of the Jamiat 
candidate were seised by the mukhlayarkars and they 
were threatened with prosecutions unless they returned 
their polling agent’s authority and agreed to support 
the league. 

“The League candidates put up in districts other 
than their own generally brought a large contingent of 
men from their home districts to support them in their 
echem »of impersonations. What has been mi of the 
constitui^ey of the Premier’s son is symbolic of what 
haj^pened in most pf Urn other Muslim constituencies. 

: . <1., Mt. Syod was the special object of atten- 

^ of the League organisation which 

net* np and ttaiiked to fight the 'elections in this 
as of officials who deemed it a part of 
dniy «tb see that the League wins the seats, by 
I9p€^ns, fa|r' ^ or foul . ' 


“Last week Haji Moula Bux, one of the succestdul 
Candidates in the Laudholck'rs constituency was be»- 
sieged by a crowd of Muslim Leaguers, who abused, 
assaulted and prevented him from moving out for 
nearly two hours under the very nose of the Returning 
Officer and some police officers. 

‘T have mentioned but a few instances of tiie acts 
of gowidaism and corrupt pracJiers indiilg(xl in which 
have rc.duccd t:lei‘.tionb to « mockery. 

“1 challenge the Government to hold an. indej>eu- 
dent and impartial inquiry into all allegations relating 
to their own and their officers’ ^misconduct. It is now 
for the province and the country to decide how far 
they would tolerate this rebiith of fascism in this land.*’ 

This is the manner in which* the Muslim Leagiwi 
hflJs “won*’ the elections. From the very start they have 
been in a position of advantage with Sir Francis Mudie 
as Governor. His partisan tactics which priwented the 
formation of a Progressive Coalition Ministry in Sind 
is now matter of recoided history. During the election^, 
he maiatuined the llidayotullah Ministry in powTr and 
thus handl’d o\er the entire adiiiiiiistralivo machinery' 
to the Leoguo for use in their favour during the e'ec* 
tions. The process and the course of the elections have 
been corrv.*ctly described by Mr. Majid, the resub was 
a foregone conclusion. 

Datia Unrest 

Alter a protected unrest, for about a month a 
settlement was reached in Datia in the first week of 
December when the Political Department yielded ^to 
the popular demand for the dismissal of Dewan 
Ainuddin. The cause of the trouble was the bad 
administration of the Dewan who for the last three 
years has been in the service of the State. There were 
st*rious alkgatious a^inst him. Tlie unrest arosf- 
primarily because with a view to counteract the 
agitation for responsibh.^ government Dewan Ainuddin 
instigated cominunalism. He was also accused of 
importing Muslim Leaguci-s and Amil>edka rites who in 
public meetings unadc abusive stiitements genenxlly 
against Hindu-s, and against Gandhiji, Pandit Nehru 
and other Congress leaders in partieukjr. Hindus were 
invited to embrace Islam. 

As a result of this open instigation, some miscreants 
defiled Hindu idols and when people including State 
employees and Muslims demanded an enquiry, they 
w»ere diarmurteously treated by the Dewan. Thereupon, 
the State people resorted to hcurtal and nearly 400 
State employees resigned. The Ruler of Datia inter- 
vened at this stage and dismissed Dewan Ainuddin. Bui 
immediately afterwards the Resident of the Central 
Indian States Sir Robert Campbell, cancelled the or<ler» 
of the Ruler, deprived him of all his powers, entrusted 
the administration to tl>e Political Agent and launced 
a repressive policy. 

Tliis led to serious i-epercussions in Datia. AU 
markets throughout the State suspended business?, and 
nearly I 3 OO State* employees resigned parailj’^sing the 
administration. The non-co-openition with the adminis- 
tration was so complete that the Crown police and 
military which had been rushed to quell the move^ment 
had to procure all requirements including foodstuffs 
from neighbouring British Indian territories. 

Within a few days the situation became extremely 
grave. The attention of the whole country wimi drawn 
to :t. Mv. Ccrnfit^ld. the PoHtiral 
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aad held diaouasipais wil^ the Euler, tfhe near’Eosideut 
Mr. Bradshaw, aad ^ uEew Politacal Agent Mr. Wood 
Ballard. The old incumbents of these offices w^re 
tran^erred to otW places, presumably with a view to 
facilitate a fiettlment. 

After a few days of negotiations, a settlement was 
reached and the Euler of the Slate, Maharaj Gdbinda 
Singh, made an announcement giving out the decision 
of ' the Political Department. The terms of settlement 
were that Dewan Ainuddin would be dismissed from 
aervice and would leave Dalia on December 6, political 
prisoners would be released, the State employees, who 
had resigned would be reinstated, and there would be 
no victimisation eithf?r of the State subjects who 
participated in anti-Dewan agitation or of the State- 
employees who resigned. The announcement further 
stated that the Ruler would have the ultimate voice 
in selecting a new Dewan. 

When the news of this settlement was reccivod, Dr. 
Pattavi Sifcaramayya, Acting President of the States 
People's Conference, remarked, “The issue now reporUd 
settled, happens to have been circumscribed though it 
involved the mighty potentale of the Political Depart- 
nwmt. Wider issues await solution which will be the real 
test of the Maharaja'.s progressiveness and the Political 
Department’s sincerity. Datia. like other States, 
demands responsible gov( rmneiit and if ^he Maharaja 
ia not res])dnsive, the triangular fight just now con- 
cludtxl between the Political Dopartnnent ou the one 
side and the Maharaja and hia people on the other, 
may present a roork'Hlation with the Maharaja end the 
Political Department on the one side and the people 
ou the other.'* The victory of the people of Datia 
marks yet another step forward in the State peoples 
m'iirch towards fr<’edom. 


Gmidhiji and Nehru on Hyderabad 
J^eforms 

The Hyderabtid Reforms, under which the gcmeral 
elections are now being held, were condemned as no 
reforms at all and a warning that Saiyagraha would be 
resorted to was given by Mahatma Gandhi in a letter 
to Sir Mirza Ismail, Prime Minister of Hyderabad. 
Wliile admitUng that the reforms were hinaatisfactory 
in ieveral respectRi,’ Sir Mirza slated that it was 
/possible to remove Ihose defects,’ Wc have published 
the main provisions of the Hyderabad Reforms 
Sclieme in which it was seen that they were not merely 
; defective but ma counter to the very idea of demo- 
This constitution was drawn up by rank re- 
sictioliaries on a basis of parity of representation where 
per cent of the people wore Hindus. 

The League organs have, of late;, published 

some letters that passed between Gandhiji and Sir 
Mirza lamhii and Pandit Nehru and the of 

the StAte <lcmgtnss. T^hey are given below : ^ 5? ’ 


LsTTsit 


Bear Sir M, Istnad, 

Representatives , 

are 

...'RaMtoand Tirath. TiikjrVM|t^''4{Mpa^^ 
'"^pKNMhed rofornw, 

’ i^ddied them aoinewkit 
The reforms seeiii 






appear to ibe a step WWard rad&er^ 
t do not know that you ^ do nmibdi 
but 1 wonder why yod cannot scrap dtem 
The least that any slate can do at thia tlni^ 
recognise the status and inlluence of the 
pies’ Conference, of which Pandit Jawabmal ' 
is the president and secure its endorsefOent M 
proceeding with any popular measure. ' tins OMIzes 
smooth passage for any such thing* 

Rajkamari has already drawn yout atteh^on 
Shriuiati Padmaja Naidu’s pamphlet on pollc^. atit^ 
cities in, some of the Hyd^abad villages. 1 WoiilA 
like you to enlighten me oh these two points. 1 i . 
sorry to have to worry you when you have just hei^li 
your new career. 

Sir Mirza Ismail's Reply 

Hyderabad^Decean, 
2lst August* 

My dear Mahatmaji, * 


I write to thank you very much for your* letter. 

As you know ,1 have just taken charge, and am 
busy studying the mady problems with which the 
state is eonfronteci, one of which being the reforms. 
These, 1 realise, are unsatisfactory in ^veral rCspects, 
Jbut feel that it is quite possible to remove those 
defects and bring the reforms inio line in all es^ntial 
respects with those in Mysore, Uaroda, Jaipur oV else- 
where. Hyderabad has got its peculiar problems, and 
tliese have to be solved in its own way. If there is 
one thing more than auJother wliich has pleased me 
it is the liberal attitude of his K.\ahed Highness to- 
wards constitutional changes. 1 was particuJaTly pleased 
to notice how fair Uc wants to be m dealing with the 
communal question. Such being his uuilu<je. I have 
every reason to liope that the jjrogress of llydiTTubad 
in the constitutional as ini other fields — education, 
industries, public heallh, etc. — will be as gratifying 
as it -will be rapid in the near fiilnre. 1 hope, there- 
fore, the world will give iis a little time to make a start 


and then sec how far we have bocril successful. 

My intention is to send for various grou\>s and 
discuss the reforms with ihetn. Then, if they agree, 
summon a joint meeting and decide on the, changes^ 
to be made. I personally cannot scrap the* reforms and* 
start afresh. Tlie latter course would involve cohaidcrahle 
delay. It would take a committee at least two ^j^ears, 
lif not more to collect evidence and submit its report, 
as 1 know from my experienco both in My.^re and 
iJalpur. [ cannot afford to wait so long, nor is it 
desirable from the public point of view, and so 1 aZa 
anxious to get a move on fwith as little delay^ as 
sible. No constitution and no arrangement is 
l>erfeet or pennanent. Changes can always be' 
as we go along. To make a beginning is rei^ly 
important thinR. 4; " 

You may be sure that I shall try . tq 

practise democracy in this singularly undemdoi^ic 
age, and will do al! 1 can to further the of 

the peotde and establish constitutional 
In the state. 1 can only hope that yop vdStl/hp 
field with tMs assurance Irdm tne atid te|y>psei 
tp do all that is po^ible or advisable bt Clie 
cknoffuitances to aohieve our eoihmon aim, ^ 

. ^jltb warmest' regavdik- \ ^ 4 

GANDtlljf^ LotS^ 


’X;;<'JSi«oh:ai L' should Ibte'to,’! may^'i 




JNUJlJb0 


I liiive JDow talked tp Swaad ll^maiiknd Tirath and 
jSUil 'Vaidya. Aa 1 lia?tb, adready toid you 

«1lie coielemfdated rofortna axe no reforma. The more 
T ttojit o< Ibem the more I leel that they are not 
^ira^>y of yon* You may not aoek to impose them on 
jfite Infiabitants of Eyderabad. If you are sure iliat 
llm States Peoples Gontference does not represent them, 
tiben of course 1 om out of court* 

Maolana Sahib wants to help you. Sarojioi Devi 
likewise* I count myself among them. But you know 
any . limitations. 1 am a born saryagrahi and hope to 
dm as such* and that is my limitation as it is my 
strength. Strength has got to he proved. The limi- 
station stares all my friends in the face. 

If you cannot scrap the reforms and if you will 
not impose them, you should postpone them and see 
whether they admit of amendments. Of couri>e, their 
real guide is the States Peoples’ Conference. But 
Aey havff not yet learnt to forget me as I would like 
them to do. And^ince you and I know and like cadi 
other I must write this for what it is worth, 

• I*r. Nehru’s Letter 

Government Hoad, 
New Delhi. 

24lh Sep lent ber. 

My dear Swamyji, 

1 Teccived your Icttcu and also met all 
those who came here on itchalf of the Stale Con- 
gress. 1 discussed with them the situation as it ob- 
tains at present in Hyderabad. I perfeciiy agree witli 
your view in regard to the refouns aclsejiie and ura ol 
the opinion that it is tiiroiighiy unworkable and basl- 
caliy wrong but the oxigencies of the situation pre- 
Tailtng jin the country require that you miii'i judge 
and weigh the issues involved in the from the 

AJLlitdia point of view Jjecause its rcpcrcussionu will 
not remain isolated and coniini*d but will have a wider 
range. My advice to you is thtiiefore foiio-ws: 

1. You are quite iustified in iej<.*cting the re* 
loyms scheme and you should sliivi* tiiai it is fulls 
perapped by the Government. 

2. If Government do no^ change tlielr altitude 
'iand* ihe^scheme i» put fnio operation you .should do 
^everything to demonstrate your oppositi<in to it harr- 
ing resort to Salyagraha and picketing. 

'* 3, You must not refuse opportuniiies to discii.-- 

matters with the Government if and when other responsilih* 
'OfBccd>carer8 are invited and in such discussion your 
iC&yt' should be directed to the utter scrapping of tin* 
reforms scheme because radical changec^ in it 

not foe pissible speedily as it will involve delay. 

-4* In any discussion that takes place with the 
f Gpyeinmnt * you must, however, emphafisc that an 
. Ii|liwim''artan^ge^ should be made by reconstituting 
; ®^CBtive Council and you should he wU* 

share reapoifsibility on papiy basis. In the 
. can be drafted without any 


sfaoiil^^^ in mind that, thouglk much 

■ Sir Mjlijsa, you should give 

ate aii4 apot cause unnecessary emUrrasiv 

IjwnigSit to my koowlpdge that the 
) ; WWWoWfo at present. You should 

^*W®**f anythi% to alienate 

iwipt' utmost effort 'to airengtfoon 
He ergan^en. 

^ fttt *« 


nre best Judge of the local situation and can adjust 
things. 

Yours sincerely, 

f Jawaharlal. 

Background to l^ondon Talks 

Mr. P. D. Shaima, tiie scoop-king oi Dcilii, flew 
to London by a special plane to cover tlie London talks 
and oainc back with Pandit Nehru and Stirdar Bfuklev 
Singh. Hone is what he saw at first hand, reproduced 
from the Forum : 

Without any fear of contradiction, I maintain 
that from Tuesday to Thursday, the current was 
against the President of the Muslim League. The 
London Times, whose Ciditorials did reflect wl^iat wag 
happening behind Uk* scenes gave true indications 
‘ of what was coming. On the misty morning that wo 
landed at London Airport, on Tue«iay, this oracle 
from Ludgate Circus told us that Jiunali would get 
the clarification that he sought. It, however, told 
him in plain iauguago that his non-co-oporatioii 
would not do his cause any good. On Thursday 
morning, the Thnes argued in favour of lug claima 
and contentions but aound<‘d a serious note of w.arn- 
ing that if Jinnah persisted in his unaccommodating 
and unbending attitude, he alone wmiM be blamed 
for putting si>okes in I he w heels of India’s march 
to progi’css and intlepondonce. Till then Jinnah was 
not amoniibl .0 to reason. In private mid informal 
talks he was talking of llu* Briti.sli betray^il of the 
Muslim League and manoeuvres to placate the 
Congress. On Friday, after his meeting with Prime 
Mini-ster All Ice and the m'unbcrs of the Cabinet 
Delegation inchiding f/ird Wavcll, the tide had 
coinpietely turned in his fas^our. A. V. Alexander. 
Dtdence Minister, who h^ad been pul in charge' ot 
the League lender had succeeded in softening him. 
The F/arl of Munster and other Conservative high- 
ups had paid iv^pcated calls at the Oaridges. Jinnali 
had given the assurance' that he would wish the 
British well ard want them to stay on in India, at 
least in his Pakistan, and would be their friend if 
tliry lent support to his interpretation of the group- 
ing clauses in the British ])lan. He dcmand<'d that 
not on’y should H. M. G. endorse the Cabinet 
Mksions interpretation of May 25lh. Imt also make 
f.ho Congn-ss accept it. He indicated flkU without 
the Congress acceptance of the meaning of tin* 
grouping clause.^, hU League would not come into 
the Constituent A.«‘vmbly. 

A lot of rush activity followed in the leading 
hotels of London. Sir Stafford Cripps callotl on 
Nehru, 11. A. Butler rushed to Boildey Singh. They 
macic it clear that the interpretation put by the 
three members of the Cabim't Mission to Indm in 
the StHtemeni, dated 25th May, held the field and 
that the higbe.sl legal opinion available to H. M. G. 
supported that moaning. Nohru was not del-evrcd, 
nor did Baldev Singh budge. They stuck to the 
Congress definition. Jinnah having agreed, the 
individual interviews ^th Nehru and Baldev Singh 
wore cancelled on Friday afternoon to make time . 
for tile Joint Couferenoe at 10, Downing Street. 
The Conference 'inct at 6 p.m., tlisperscd within 
seventy minutes and the Indian kiadei-s came back 
to their Hotels realising that the British tavern- 
imun. 'vrm dend-aet against tbi^ Congress and deter- 
mined to back Jinnah, Still a shook awaited them. 
Tim ^ draft of the statement shown to them at 
10^ Downing Street, did not embody the provocative 
p^amph reverting the veto on progress and 
ci|3nsbtnUoitt-^m^ to Jinnah. Attlee had cleverly 
tflkdottfo ttia statement of March Iflfh — miiiorily 
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MdDEEN tmim 


the 


eo^d not {>e liUofMiQd to check the march of 
loaiontijr. , 

H<w liiiA hai^pemod I cannot tell. Why this 
happened 1; can i^ess, on ilte basie of what I saw 
^d' neam in Loiulon. Here are the cansea of the 
Labour Qoveremeht's somersault. 

Humber one : Attlee's keenness to maintain an 
AJl-fParty Hnited Front on the India policy as 
oomdderatioQ for all-party agreement on foreign 


, Jtber two : Conviction in the minds of the 
Britiah high-ups in all parties that the Congress 
wvMd never be friendly to the British Government. 

Number three : The realisation that the Muslim 
. . lM|Sue could and would keep the vast numbers ot 
r Indian Muslims pro-Britiah. 

Number Jour : WhitehaJl and Westminster do 
not like the way India was hobnobbing with Russia. 
Nehni% personal representative, V. K. Krishna 
Menon is persona mongraia there. 

Number five : Lord Wavell sent from India a 
wei^ty portfolio carrying secret documents—' 
Speeches and utterances of the Congress leaders. 
tMarticularlv at the Meerut Session, the talk of 
stru^le ahead and the defaming of the Viceroy in 
public ly his Congress colleagues. Lord Wavell 
jftmented that he was reduced to the position of a 
noB*^tity. 

Number six : The fact that the Congress mem- 
bers of Interim Government supported the first 
Interaational Aviation Agreement between two 
countrkfr^Amerim and India while the Muslim 
League opposed it on the inspiration of British 
vested interests. 

Number seven: The fact that Nehru did not 
raise the only crucial issue which would have been 
’ raisfcd-^the entry of the Learie into the Interim 
Ooveramcnl without accepting to come into the 
ponstituept Assembly and Lord Wavcirs part there^ 
in of mving assurances on behnJf of the League 
which ne not got from Jinnah. 

I have mentioned the last at the end because it 
requires further comment. Nehm raised the issue in 
private talks but presumably was persuaded not o 
mentiem it at the joint conference to rescue Wavell 
from the difficult an<l untenable position and thus 
came the interpretation making it possible for the 
League to arnc that its stand had been endorsed 
by the Britiwi Government so that its nominees 
/ mav remain^ inside the Interim Indian Cabinet 
without coming into the Constituent Assembly. But 
i, ^whaps Attlee overshot the mark. Time alone will 

.Mr. Sharma has no doubt thrown some new and 
Qipi unexpecl^ light on the London talks. He might 
have included a number eight, i,e., maintainance of 
ihe tiBde routes fsom treaty or 'ceded’ ports. The big 
bulihcsB of a battered Britain may now agree to quit 
bmiuig they know that they must, but at the same 
time it is quite natural that while quitting^ey will 
want at two portei at least Karachi Chitta^ 
gong^ if 1 !^ Calcutta,, under the plea; of granting 
With Kaiwi^ Oolombq and Chittagong'in 

bands and witb^Ferriaa and SinigiH^ 
the two sides, attempts n^y be made to India 
enniiuled till Britain g^s lime to reoe^uerj 

ffis Oefeat m'pi-fi. 0 . 

“" ■ "ome after his ■defiaal'at’fbe 


.'Oh 'the, ji 'Opqera)- Smuts saiid'al 


Wikuiet number tium the white -xwees* 
that two4hirda df that body were colomiadV^EI# 
ibird have to mt up.” ^Tbey hirire aleMvs 
ruling power and they still are/’ declared 
Smuts and asked in despair, J'iEor bow Iimf wdijo 
knows 7" The answer is on the wall. He had to admit 
that in the United Nations "you decide by votea midt 
votes go by majorities and the majority is not whitO**^ 
As Imperialism dies hard therefore tiiis South Afriato 
General does not like to shed his racial, aitogam ai^ 
declare himself a citizen of the world. Instead, he still 
clings to his old pet idea of racial seclusion battening 
upon the exploitation of the coloured peoples. StUl he 
seeks to justify his eighteenth centuiy mind. Be said : 

'The idea of human equality was dominant at 
the . United Nations. We have been brought up 
differently— not only we In South Africa, hut the' whole 
fworld. If this idea were applied to South, Africa. We 
see at once the difi&culties in which we would be 
placed— 2,000,000 vrhiles surrounded by 150,000,000 
coloured people. If there is to be equality in all res- 
pects, where do we come in? Had we not bhtter 
pack up and go? li is a concept which does not fit 
the facts in South Africa. 

"The fact is that equality does not prevail .atsy- 
where in the world. In South Africa, an Indian con- 
siders himself superior to the native, the coloured 
^ man looks on himself superior to the niatives, and the 
"" European looks on himself as r^uperior to the coloured 
man.” 

A coloured man for him is a bad neighbour but a 
good henchman if it suits him. He quotes littnah, the 
arch reactionary of the modern world, whom certainly 
he is not going to let a house by his side. And bis thesis 

is as strange, false and irrelevant os it can be. He said ; 

'"The idea of equality simply does not work here 
in South Africa or opywhere in the world., India, who* 
attacked us is a eoumry of the greatest discriininationt 
in the world. They talk of ghettos. 1 was amused to* 
read of Mr. Jinnah's proposal to-day. His proposal; 
for India is not equality, hut separation, jde says 
that the only solution of India’s problem is to move 
all Hindus into one part of the country and Mohaxn^ 
medans into another but they do pot c^l that ghetto.- 
If there is separation in South Africa it is ghetto hot 
if hundreds of thousands of human beings in ImQa 
are moved it is cnly a solufebn of the Indian 

General Smuts added: "In Jeruehlem, Jewp hnl 
. Arabs cannot live together. They Bay* *We wfil SSH 
have equality.’ They say T am an Arab’ or T agH a 
Jew* and ‘to blaze with yen’” 

General Smuts,^ referring tp the situatlim 
added; T will Stand by Natal as long as 
by us. Europeans im Natal said that -they 
- tolerate penetration of Indians Into Europe" 

They are prepared to live ixi peace whfa 
submit to the idea .of equality, hut they 
' ‘ do not mix os' all up.*^ ^ 

General SmutI said: "That ‘ ‘ ^ ^ 

law Aoiatk land Tennrq 
ihn Act) passed 
siihfbiued both mis Kai&n simf ' 

isrooess* Stat^nts Wade i by 1 

tieib id absurd at id ba 

-ipjAqt-wwdi ' :pa!ir “1 . . 
tati, 'da 





s;.;, Am his to iaternai differenceB m 

'Baaiuts got ibis tepHss from Sir Maharaj Singh 
yM l€r. Jf;iwitw5e Chagla at the XT. N. 0, Probably 
aijciiaatiog tiiMler the he baa adWsed his audience 

at J^toda not to regard what had happened at the 
United Nations «« mere than a set-back. He declared 
tfiat yrdrd (equality) is to stand, the United Nations 
will go. The Oresat Powers have a veto to insure them- 
selves, The International Court is our veto.** 

Acfmya Kripalatif 5 Reply to F.-M. Smuts 

It is an irony of fait* that within an year of the 
miserable end of the world-conquest schemiT'S of the 
mii^ty chatmpions of the Herrenvolk of the West and 
the East, lesser champions would rirse amongst^ their 
antagonists, advo<!atiug the same age-old Lfiw of the 
Jungle, that has been the root-cause of most of the 
suffering and ftgony of thn human race. Outwardly Man 
— especially Man in flio Western World — has marched 
far on the pcith of progif^is from tlie days of the Cave- 
Man, fhe Cave-Bear and tine Sabre-toothed Tiger. But 
tlw * inward hollowness of civilisation is easily aeon 
when* the thin veneer tif Western culture is cracked 
open by rude contact with the hard realities of Human 
Rights. A.eharya Kripalani*s reply to F.-M. Smuts 
makes it quite clear, that at least that is the cas' with 
t.h<al doughty cliampion of Woistcrn Democra<^y. who is 
now behaving like the Devil in the provcrfi. 

Achtuya Kripalani skys : 


Indian delegation to the U.N.O. In a press interview 
at the Flushing Meadows, New York, he said ; 

One point must be stated without fear of con- 
^tradiction, Britain attempted to thwart ku in uur woik 
from the beginning, several time^ coming ir4o the 

open, but we did not flinch for we knew the high 

tpioral grounrl for our action in, the Unitt'd Nut'uns" 
Organization and were ultimately f»usta tried by a 
majority of votes of the assembled delegationi^. It 
was BriiaitiTa open hostility that led to los> 

ing our claim to a seat on the Security Council 
but this loss was more than offset by our victories on 
the issues dealing with trusteeship, food, troops a])road 
and treatment of Indians in South Africa. 

Immigration Bill in East Africa 

‘'Indian opiuton in all the lour tejrituriea of Ka^t 
Africa is unanimously opposed to the present immi- 
gration Bills,’* says the Rejiort submitted by the 

Government of India Delegation to East Africa on the 
pn>j)09ed immigration restrictions in Kenye, Uganda, 
Tanganayika and Zanzibar. The delegation consisted of 
Sir Mahuraj Singh, Mr. K. Sarwar Hasan and Mr. C. 
S. Jim. Its main purpose was to examine, in consulta- 
tion with public opinion in East Africa, particularly 
Indian opinion, whetlier there was any necesaity for 
legislation on the proposed lines and the extent to 
winch such legislaiion would affect Indian interests. It 
was asked to collect accurate information on the follow, 
ing mattem that have a bearing on the proposed 
legislation : 


It is the statement of a man w'ho, smarting 
•under defeat, has thrown off the mask and blurted 
out the truth. 

All these years, the aged Marshal liSvS posed as 
the champion of democracy and the rights of man 
^^en the British Empire was under the shadow of 
Hitler’s thtcat, ho bi^canie an eloquenl advocate of 
the four freedoms and thimdorcd againsl I he Nazi 
theory of racial superionty. 

Jn fact, Hitler’s claim to rule over k portion of 
Europe was a modeHl one compared with the o’ainn 
of a handful of wdiite intrud<^-.s perpetually to ex- 
ploit the coloured mil’.ion.s of Africa. The whole 


stress pf the MarshaTs grouse* against the idea of 
human eqiMility which, accordimr to iiim. was 
upjortunately dominant ai the U. N. O. 

It is indeed true that equality does not prevail 
anywhene in the world, and every reformer has to 
advocate it and wojk for it. However, instead of 
deptoting the fact of inequality, this champion of 
the Atlantic Charter quotes it as an argument 
agauist the ideal itself. His statement is a pathetic 
qpllfession of his dread of oquaiUty. It is not the 
fete of the 150,000,000 coIoutm people that concerns 
mm but of the small atwi privileged white minority. 

H the whites cannot reconcile themsalves to the 
ot ^naBty with the coloured races of the 
yforld.* have no place In Asia and Africa. Racial 
is even more odious then economic 
i&pe^gtiShbrBo tong as either of them prevails, and 
are Smuts and ChurchlUs to turn 
thh 'tar 8wW into a moefcery, there ' can be no 

iif: 
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lathim, to seouire a sSht 
|ow-be^ 


(a) tlie rate uf growth and present extent oi Uie 
Indian population in the territories; 

(b) the present position regarding unemploynusut 
in tlic territories and the extent to which inimigratiun, 
particularly that of Indians, may be said to have 
contributed toward, such unemployment; 

(c> the existing scope and facilities for the settle- 
ment i»f new Indian iminigrariJs in these territories; 

(d) the attitude of ilif* African population to- 
wardft) this quc'^lion: in particular, if there is an\ 
jusJ,ification for the >ievv lal.en that the African popii- 
iatiuri is opposed lo tlu* iiiim'Kration of Indians; 

M whether the pruvi'-ions .d the bills will in 
practice be disrriminatnr} dgaiii-t Indians; and 

tf) the e.xieni to which Indiuria must play a pait 
in the po;4-\var develiipaient of the territories. The 
delegdiiuii wu*-: asked i« ‘submit a comprehensive report 
to the Govcrumoni of India on all aspects of the pro- 
posed Icgi^^laticji in the. light of iJie resiilu of its in- 
veiligotions. 

The delegation cstahlished close contacts with all 
sectioi.s of the Indian comiuunily and also met a 
number of Europeans, Africans and a few Arabs and 
Goans, besides a large number of officials. 

Tho Df; legation’s rocommendalions, in sul^tauce, are 
as follows : 

The Delegation points out lliat the Iasi official 
cen^ts in the East African territories was taken in 
1931. The next census wa# due in 1941 hut could 
not l»e held because of the war. The Delegation con- 
riders that before any measures are taken for tighten^ 
iqg up the pre-war immigratioii restrictions, an official 
census is esspntiaL Along with the census there ^ould 
he an economic survey by a Commission together with 
a amey of ourploymriit and (mdertakiniss» all immi- 
^ation races being adequately represented in the 
Cofttiiussiob. It would not otherwise appear possible 
to aj^uxe the data on which any proposal for immi* 
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Iwimgtftiaon iif ; lii^ "<wtte*itial counterpiurt of dovt> 
lopa^t If plfttikul^g oi jimnigratioii i» to be done, 
it should be b&^d elatiFtical data and should be 

co-rdated to the bace and extent of development at 
every stage* The present Bilb, in our opiwion, pro. 
coed on assumption:* which arc for the bVsr pari 
unverified.’ 

Summavifcing it4> A"ic\v on the Immigration Bills, 
tlie Delr gdlion says : 

There is no evidence of exeessivc or unregiriatcd 
Inunigrarion in the past and the assiwnption that in 
tile ubsiciire of drastic immigration restrictions such 
as are proposed in the present Immigration Bilb, there 
will }je an influx of persona from Europe and Asia, 
is not wan anted by past experience r present indi- 
cations. Nor is there evidence that immigration has 
been responsible in the past for uiiemploymenit ; on 
tins contrary it has been generally admitted that much 
of the prosperity and development of the East African 
territories has beerk due to the eiioigy and enterprise 
of the immigrant races. 

There is no iineuiployment at pre.-ent amongst 
aniy class of people in East Africa. Nor are there any 
accurate or well-ascertained figures on which unemploy- 
ment on a large scale can be reasonably apprehended 
in the near* future. TJie problem of the re-sei tlenicnt 
of demobilised soldiers is niot u continuing problem. 

. One solution for it is the creation of more oiiiploymenl. 
The cessation of immigration may indeed have thf 
opposite eflcct hy retarding development. 

The fear of excessive immigration beyond thf‘ 
absorbing capacity of East Africa is not borne out hv 
past oxpenence. In periods of depression^ it isS expected 
that, as Ims happened before, there will he a tempoiar) 
cessation of iminigTaiion and even emigration from th<‘ 
territories 4 * 0 nicer ncd. 

In Kenya the throwing open of the Highlands to 
non^Eiiropean races will give land *nii/d occupation, 
such as they are accustomed to and appi'Cviate, to 
thoiiEtands of Africans. This, in turn, will provide 
employniem to a larja;e number of Indians. The lota] 
tarea of the Highlands is about 7 million acres of wdiich 
only a relatively small pirnion is at prestmi under 
cultivation. At present there are in Kenya about 
2,0^ Italian ex-prisoners of war. Tiieir repatriation, 
which is contemplated, will ipso facto give employ- 
ment both to Africans and peirsons of the immigrant 
races. 

As regards racial discrimination, the Delegation 


gratitm. Nor 'is there any jiistifltaddn for legididic^ / 
directed . ogaiiwi persons ordinarily reaidiiig In 
East African territories. . ' 

Commem on Kmya Affoits 

Discriminations against Afdcans in Kenya ai^ 
than against Indians in South Africa, said the' Soviet 
commentator, Mikhailov, in a broadcast describing, 
conditions of peoples in Britain’s colonies in. Africa. 
He said, ‘‘The British press, which certainly Sa.iio* 
likely to paint the picture blacker than it is,, rfejplorts 
that Ihc^ position of the African population in Kejye. 
is detorioratiug from year to year. Driven Uom their 
land, natives of Kenya have to soil their labour to 
European residents for n(!xt to nothirg. Ninety^ftve 
per cent of tlie native population are illiterate. That 
is hardly surprising when you consider Jhat the aunt 
allowpcl last year for the education of four million 
Kenyans w'as just £600.*’ 

Declaring that Kenya was no exot^ption, comipcnla- 
tor Mikliailov continued : 

‘The native populations are browbeaten ‘ and 
repressed in all the British colonies in Africa. In 
Nigeria with her popuhiiioii of over 23,000,000 there 
is not a single African in an administrative post of 
any importance. 

‘Even the chosen few who managed to gel a college 
education in England feel like ‘Pariahs’ when they 
return home, Mikhailov said. 

To this day forms of race discriminatiorv are sUU 
operating in all African colonies which now-a*daya 
seem absolutely monsimus. 

‘On ships plying hr tween,- England and We'^t Africa 
African passengCTS, some of them with English 
university educaiion, are debarred from cahims and 
sniooras and quartered in holds running with water. 
In hotels and reslauiunis people of the coloured races 
are fiegreg'^'ed from the whiles as if they were lepers. 
Declaring that in the West Indies colony of 
Trinidad cotporal jiunishment has just been re- 
introduced for na.tivo iahabitanls, Mikhailov added, 
“No wonder sucIj civilising steps are not cBeore*d by the 
peoples of Africa and that, as one British paper puts 
it, the enthusiasm with which the colonies greet-^i^ the 
Labour Gc>ven3ment has now largely wiporatcd,” 
British Labour Govcrnirumt’a handling of colonial 
policy has thus cotno in for shaip international criti- 
cism. The SiKji fitary of Stales for Colonies in the 


The present Immigration Bills, although non^ 
discriminatory and non-racial in form, will in pracUce 
.. adversely affect Indian immigration much more than 
the immigration of Europeans. Iw fact they will hav^' 
the effect of almost closing the door to furth*" 
entrance of Indians. We liavc Iweu nsf-ured that the 
purpose of Bills is not to dis«Timinia\e against 

Lidians. But having regard in the past history of 
immiipration restrictions and to present utteranfies by 
persons in autlw)rity and hy non-official Eiy^ans, 
we think that the apprehensions entertained b/lndia»s 
have sufficient foundation. KaCial di^ri mi nation 
in practice is as obfectionable as discriminatloti agaiiisi^ 
law, and in «ome respects it is mdre dan]ger«>ua as- it 
w more insidious in its operation/ , ** 

l^e provisions ,of the Bills Ore oxtrompTy 

have the effect nipt only of reatriotiiti;, .the' 
outriders but will also be Ap enm^oach'* ^ 
liberty and security of 'indH4^*b;''Iaw«;v 
’TR8|fe|£^idont in tlt« ierritor{es. 'The |gfiii«n^n.;of^ 
dowile dhonld hut be mixed itP with that t>f 


British Oovernm^’-uT, Mr. Arthur Creach Jones had’ to 
take note of it. Ho told a mass meeting, organised. 
tho Fabian OoIonieJ Bureau in I/Otidon on Decpmboi' W, 
that he bi^d fiercely criticised some of the abuses. And 
inju-stioes which existed in the British coloidak arritrig^- 
nsemtsi He said, ‘T am aware of the unfpitimate effects 
in certain regions of land alienation arid. twfM 
gation and will do my best to correct the qpiia^rinces 
of misguided policies in the, past;” Bega^idin^. Af;^ 
awd that recessed the Jimife of 
in that countiy and c^trol of local, social AArvte 
ffnando wipis being evolved in tthe territ^oyica/. 
tabiA'thai the British .Labour Ooyernri^V^^' 
tbinli^ of solving tho ooloriia} prioblepfi % 
some. %aj[, /social fipndo^^oririwoaiiirig^t^ 
'a-^lsw^;sGbQQk. It. .'is,.; .lAiot^ing; . '^4^: 
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CftUQi be registered in terms of ordinaiy life, 
freedom froA tyranny, war and famine and much 
•superstition/' 

Hindu Mdhasava Session at Gorakhpur 

The 27th annual session of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha has concluded its session at. Gorakhpur. 
Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee delivering the inaugural 
address on Di^cember 27 referred to different aspects 
of political life in our country. 

Referring to the Constituent Assembly he said tiiat 
if all members of the Constituent Asseraibly remain 
united and iy*oceed with their task without any anxiety 
lo appease the Muslim League or to make any surren- 
der on the fundamental Lssuejs of Indian unity and 
liberty, there is no power on earth that can ultimately 
stand in the my of our attaining the goal. In his 
opinion India and partiicularly the Hindus who consti- 
tute 76 per cent of her population will never attain 
freedom, if the Constitution of India has to be fasliioned 
according to the whims or demand.*? of the Muslim 
l>f'iague. He upheld the view that the Constituent 
Assembly, though created by ’the British Government, 
must have its nial sanction in the people of India and 
asked the Congress* to “realisn^ that th<i more' it makes 
Indian freedom dependent on Hindu-Muslim agreement, 
the greater the mess it will make/’ 

He was *‘»iUmost cfTtain that India must pass 
through another stage of bitU'r stnigglcj before she 
attains her iu'implete freedom.” “Responsibility for such 
a terrible catastrophe/’ he said, “will rest entirely on 
the British Governlinent,” for it will arise, if it ariac^e. 
due to a rcfujJul on the pait of the British Government 
lo piU’t with power in a peaceful manner and its? persis- 
tence in setlii.'g up the Muslim U^aguo as a perpetual 
excuse or barrier. 

After analysing the ab.surdities of the Pakistan 
demand jimong which he listed the claim to As.sam. Dr. 
Mookerjee said, “If Hindu.s and Muslims are to live 
together in India, they have to devise some formula 
otlior than Pakistan or exchange of population. I can 
only contemplate the acceptance from both sides of an 
agreed sclu'me for protection of the religious and 
oulturjJl rights of all communities and for creating 
conditions which will ultimately remove religion from 
t.i»e field of politics. Tliere may be an agreed re- 
distribution of provincial boundaries within one India, 
So that a major element living in a particular »onc 
may develop itself according to its own light and 
judgment. Small minorities living in scattered areas 
within such sones may also be collected together and 
stronger units created with the help of the State, lead- 
ing to greater confidence and security in the minds of 
the minority concerned. Communal settlement will 
become easily possible only when the third party with- 
draws from India.^' 

In a reference to Bengal Dr. Mookerjee said that 
her problem was not a loc^ or provincial one. He said, 
*‘If Mr. Jinnah know that the tactics pursued by his 
followers, in Bengal could not continue for ever as a 
ontssided game, he would immediately reconsider his 
present policy. His occasional threats of civil war need 
not frighten anybody. Hindus may suffer in sotoe parts, 
aB. he ^ould remember that he represents a 
is less than 26 per cent of India’s 
and if he starts a civil war, it will eventuaHy 
26 per cent and 95 per cent of 


Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar in his presidential address 
chaJked out a four-point programme to propagate the 
ideas and ideals for which the Hindu Mahasabha 
stun^ and to indicate to the Hindus tlte right lines 
of their defence again.<»t Muslim aggression. First, to 
agitate bolli the Hindu masses and classes in the 
ideology of the Mahasablia and to make them com- 
munally conscious ; secondly, to organise a Hindu front 
composed of the caste Hindus, the scheduled classes, 
tlie Sikhs and others with a view^ to 'meeting succcss- 
fullj^ all open or voikd aggression in any part of 
India ; thirdly, to remould the Hindu mind by 
making it more self-reliant and. if ncceosary, even 
milituiit ; and fourthly, lo start under the ausiiices of 
the Hindu Mahasabha a fund callrd “The Hindu 
Reconstruction and Rflkf Fund/' to be collected 
through its provincial branches, each provincial branch 
keeping for itself 75 per cent of the fund collected by 
it and giving the remaining 25 to the Working Com- 
mittee for All-India purposes. 

Regarding the League demand for Paki.stan, Mr. 
Bhopatkar said that the present was an occasion in our 
national history when communalism had got to be met 
by communalisiui and nationali:>in was required to be 
purified by taking it through tin* fire of communalism. 
“Every Hindu/' he said, “must be taught lo feel that 
lie is a Hindu and as such Im- is determined to protect 
his religion, culture and interests whatever bloodbaths 
h<‘ is required to pass through.” 

Mr. Bhopatkar urged the Couslituent Assembly, 
“which seems to be determiai'd to frame India’s 
constitution,’’ to abolish the distinction between martial 
and non-martial races and to see that the military 
strength of Hindustan wfis, as far as possible, 
equibalanced amongst its various provinces, consistently 
with its discipline and efficiency. He held that the 
autonomy of a province would be a meaningless itTin 
if it was not backed up by the valour and military 
prowe.ss of the residents of that province. He added 
that what was tiuc of the army wa« equally tnie of the 
police force in each province and that care must be 
taken so to form it as not to give any community an 
undue representation thereon. 

In hi.s opinion the Simla Conference in 1945 wa^ a 
clever move on the part of the British Government to 
divide India on entirely novel lines. “Instead of 
dividing India territorially,'* he said, “it sought to 
divide her representatively at the Centre and aimed 
a1 so dividing her in the provinces, without even the 
rwheming feature of joint electorates. The Simla 
proposals vrere manifestly pro-Muslim and unfair and 
unjust to the Hindus and Sikfis and Scheduled Castes. 
They auiTeptitiously introduced the principle of parity 
between Caste Hindus and Muslima. They purported 
trO give to the Mmslims far more than what w^as legi- 
tunately due to them. They called upon the Indian 
Nationa'i Congress to break loose from old moorings, 
to cease to be both Indian and national and to 
represent only the Caste Hindus in so far as the 
formation of the Exicoutive Council is concerned.” 

Dealing with the Cabinet. Mission's proposals, Mr. 
Bhopatkar recalled the Mahasabha’s appeal to all the 
Hindus to realise the danger inherent in them and 
said that the danger still lay in the proposed three-tier 
constitution, **Tlie Group system is sure to prove the 
rock on which the idiip of India’s constitiution will 
break.*’ 
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The Burma Debate 

After the India Debate, there was another debate 
in the House of Commona on affairs in Burma. Prime 
Minister Attlee made the following statement on 
Burma : 

Questions have arisen as to I he manner in which 
the pledges glvent by successive G»)vrrnnients in this 
country to the Burmese people •should he iinplcraenied, 
and in order to assist clucidalion of these matters, 
the British tk>veriiinent propime to invite u repretenla- 
live group of Burinan/s from the Governor'.*^ Executive 
Council to visit this country in the near future ior 
discussions. 

In a statement made to this House on January 
20, 1931, at the time of the decisioni to separate Burma 
from India, it was stated that the Dritis-h Govcmmeiil 
wished it to be understood that the piosiiects of eonsti- 
tulional advance held out to Burma, a^ pail of Brilisii 
India, would not be prejudiced }»> the deci-io^v, to 
proceed with the separation of Burma from India- 

Since that time great stei»s forward towards self 
Government have been made in India, and devthvpmcnls 
in the same direction have taken place in Burma. In 
the latter case. Jiowcvcr, the mutter has been grcaj|> 
complicated by the Japanese invasion and oicupation. 
from w’hicli Burma emerged, after the surreinler of 
the .lapanci-e, in a condition of gicat chuof. an«l with- 
out any settled Burmese Governmen . 

Irr, the White Paper, which w^as subsequently jsj,red 
by the Government and agreed to bv ihi- House n 
plan was set out, whereby it was hope<l that Burmese 
eelf-governineiu would be rapidly achieved. 

Recent developments ini India have led the Bur- 
mese people to desire to expedite their ow'ii advance 
to self-government, and their leaders have fxpve**M*d 
some impatience with the apparently slow develop- 
ment of the While Paper plan. 

In these circnmstances, the British Government 
think that that plan merits reconsideration, and that 
Burmese leaders should be given the fullest oppori units 
of putting forward all suggest ionis, which liicv may wri^li 
to make with a view to their discussion. 

The British (government do regard the White 
Paper plan as iinchangcahle in the light of the deve- 
loping circumstances. Their desire is that the Bur- 

mese people should attaii^ their self-goverunicnr by the 
quickest and nu*st convenient path pos-^-ihle. The 
British Government further take tlie view fliat the 

pledge of 1931 must he fully carried out. 

In particular, I would repeat, so far a- Brrm;i 

is concernwjd, what T have already *aid with regani 
to India. do not desire to retain within the <!oni- 
monwealth and the empire any unwilling people--. 

We consider that the new constitution for Burma 
should be settled by the nalion*^ of Burma, and wc 
believe that arrangements to this end can be made 

as a result of the forthcoming elections without ^he 
necessity for holdinig fresh electioni for a Const 
Assembly on the analogy of wlial has already Huvn 
done in India, where the (^onsliluenft Assembly i*- 
based upon ordinary provincial elections. 

It is itkit possible, of course, as was pointed out 
in the rase of India to enact a new Interim conMitii- 
lion, and the old constitutioai must, therefore, he 
carried on in full: but the British Government have 
no desire to interfere with the day-to-day administration* 
which is now in the hands of Burmese members of 
tlie Governor’s executive, and we shall endeavour, in 
the fortfacominig dheussioni to remove any dificulties 
that the delegation may feel sUU to exiit in thiB xegardi. 


Mr. Churchill then rose and began his usual 
lamentations. In the India debate be had ^me sup* 
porters, but here he found himself practically left 
alone. He lamented that “the British Empire seems 
to l>c running off almost as fast as the American loan.’' 
Premier Attlee interrupted him when he threw the 
challenge that “the woids which came froim the Prime 
Minister’s lips today, suppoi’ted as they are by 
overwhelming majority of this house quite unrepreeen- 
taiive of the balance of forces in this country, these 
words are in fact irrevocable and hi* has in fact sworn 
Burma away from tlie British Crown by what is being 
done.” Internipling At lice said, ‘T have always thought 
of Mr Churchill as a great historian, but he seems to 
have forgotten some recent history. Wlwn he talks of 
India, lie seems to have forgotten the Cripps Mission, 
the declaration made m hi.s own inteniii •Government 
by Mr. Amery — and our deelaratton h«ve gone no 
Xurrlier than that. He lias also forgotlen that when I 
made my slateiiieiit on India in this House, there was 
1)0 opposition in this Hous€\ There no opjiosition 
in the country. 1 think he wjis the only objector. •H'f' 
lia.s often found liJmself aMne in these inaU.er.s.” 

Attlee continued, “He Jvad very few supporters 
right (lirough the long period in wliich w<' were dealing 
with just what he said was the right proceas-^slow 
constitutional advance which he suggeM(*d but which 
he oppo«t'd at every step. Did he acc('pt Dominion 
Btatus in those days ? No, he ojiposc’d it. has 

oppost'il every slep towfird.s advance. I am well aw^ire 
that Mr. Churchill has been in these Ihings long before. 
But yon cannot put the clock back in these things. 
Tlwre is a necessary advanee and there is an advance 
in ymblic opinion land it is much more dangiTous tu lag 
behind than to keej> up with the movement of public 
opinion in those countries. In these mait-#Ts this 
country in the past had not boon too fast, but too 
slow.” * 

The Premier concludeil with the following wonls : 

If Mr. Cdiiirchill is going back to hwlory, one of * 
the iinforl unate ihings was failure to deal •with the 
Irish quesvh»n for years and years umil Mr. Churchill 
and his (Mwernmenl hud to act in what T think he 
would call a poliev of scut lie at the end of the fust 
world war. At iho lime that Burma was separated, 
the Burmese were assured that their constitutionial 
advance would go pftri passu, wilh lhar of India. In 
fart the problems are not so difficult in Burma. You 
have not the terrible communal trouble you have in 
Inklia. The declaration we have made is not one in 
which we sav let Burma, ‘Go out of the British (Com- 
mon wealth’. . 

Indo-Chinu^s Struggle Against French ' 
Imperialism 

Since the middle of December 1946 we have been 
receiving very disturbing news from Indo-China. The 
fourth Republic of France is, as eioon as it is rjeborn, 
bent upon securing its lost imperialist control ov'er the 
Viet Nain Democratic Republic. It was only on 
March 6. 19^, that the Viet-Namese Democratic Re- 
public was recognised as a Free State by the French 
Cjovern'ment. A preliminary agreement that wae 'then* 
signed recogmsed the right of the Viet Nam Ddno- 
^tic Rept^blic to have its own Parliament,. wwl 
Finances and reserved the question of the uaibn d ^ 
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i4liitee Viet-Nameae provinces, Tonkin, Annam and 
Cochin Cbinti to be decided by a popular referendum. 

. But French reactionaries in Irido-China soon began 
to play thei^ game and by Juno 1, 1946, were able to 
set up a puppet govin-nment in Cochin China with the 
manifest intention of preventing the unity of the Viet- 
Namese people. Thrs puppet government at Cochin 
China receivc^d nothing but hatred from the people 
and by November 9, 19^, the Ministers had to re.sign. 
Dr. Nguyen Van Thinh, the bead of the puppet 
government, exposed the French game and committed 
suicide. 

Soon aff/or, the French authorities in Hanoi 
claimed the right to control all exports and imports 
through the Vit't-Niunese port of Haiphong ard thus 
violatrd the sovercMgnty of the Viet-Namesc Republic 
which was rccKigniaed by the French Home Govern- 
ment. Fighting began* when on November 20, the 
French troops attacked a Virt-Nainese boat in Hai- 
phong. Since then sporadic fighting in different parts 
of Indo-China has br‘en repojted. By the middle of 
December it was reported that the situation in Indo- 
China was seriou.s and Ilnnni was virtually in a state 
of siege. On Dew mber 20, Adiniial Thicry dArgrnlien, 
Ih-'^ French High Comimi’^ioner of Indo-China, flc‘W to 
Hanoi from Paris 1o take jicnsonal charge of the 8eriou.s 
sitiintioii there. In P.-in.s. the .situation wa.s considered 
so seriou.s by Prime Minister M. Leon Blum that he 
personally appealed to the National Assembly on the 
same day to ])o.stj)OMe the publie debati on Indo-China 
until th(' Colonial Mini.ster M Marurs Montet, wdio 
was to fly to Saigon the next day, n, turned to Pans 
in a fortiiigKt's time. 

On the morning of December 20, President Ho Chi 
Minli of tho Viet-Names(^ Republic y^J’Oclaimed a .state 
of emergency in Viel-Nam and diadared that the Viet- 
Naraese preferrcnl death to slavery and pleaded for 
.sujv)>ort,in Virl-Nam^s fight for freedom. *1 am confi- 
dent,” he S5iid, “that 20.000,000 Viet-Na'riie.se would 
ultimately vanquish 100,000 reactionarie.s.” Meanwhile. 
French aifth oritur also proclaimed martial law through- 
out NortlKTU Indo-China and took extraordinary pre- 
cautions in view of the possibility that fighting might 
s])rea(f to the Southern jirovince of Cochin-China. 
French reinforcements have been mshed frimi French 
territories in Afriiia and from France itsc'lf. General 
Jacques Philippe Lebre. tlw' guiding figure of the 
Free French fighting forces in Africa during the war 
and former Fr(^ch Coinmandcr-in-Chirf in Indo- 
China, left Paris by air on December 24, (1) to study 
events and the milita-ry situation, (2) to study the 
cau.se of the present conflict and means by which peace 
may l^e re-establislied, (3) to estimate necessan* re- 
inf orcean<‘nts, and (4) to report his findings to the 
French Colonial Minister, M. Marius Montet, wdio is 
at present in Indo-China. 

French authorities in Indo-China have anmimced 
a sliffer colonial i>alicy nfFecling the Viet-Name.*c 
Republic. On Decembeir 25, Admiral d^Argenlien an- 
nounced, over Uio Saigon Radio : ‘‘France does not 
intend in tlie present stage of evolution of the Indo- 
Chinese people to give them total and unconditional 
independence which would be a fiction gravely pne- 
jq^icial to the intereets of both parties.” M. Montet 
also spoke eimilarly at a dinner given in his honour 
Sfeigon, "It ia no longer passible to speak of reaching 
fwje agreement with the Viet-Nam Republican Govern- 


The whole Asiatic Continent, indeed all the United 
Nations, must be inten^sted in the happomngs in Indo- 
China. Urging Asiatic Nations to rospijnd to Indo- 
china's appeal for help, U Saw, former PN-'^inier ol 
Burma and load-iT of the Myochit Party said, “If the 
Dutch and the* English arc, as they decJaic, going to 
free Asia from their yoke, there is no rea.-son why 
France .should not quit Indo-China.” 

We hope a reasonable basis for a.'itlement will be 
easily found if only France would give uj) the outmoded 
idea of enforcing her imporialis-tic rule on Indo-China. 
The Viet-Nam authorities have made no dem mds 
which cannot bo jubtified. They want that French 
troop.s should w’illidraw to tlie porilioiis which they 
occupied b(‘fore December 17, and that Admiral Tl-iery 
d'Aigeulieii, French High Coinmis.-ione;-. Gen. Morliero, 
the French MiliUiry Commander, and General Pliilippe 
Lebre should be imimediutely recalled. They have also 
pointed out that the importance given by the French 
autliorilies to the puppet government of Cochin-China 
wikS dangerous and miglit be taken as a provocation. 

On December 23. M. Blum, the Socialist Premier 
of Friince, announced in the Fn nch National Assembly, 
“Our end rf'»main‘‘ the .s.\ine, to bring into being a free 
Yiet-Xam w'ithin the fuimework oi the French Union.” 
But if this be the (^nd. Wv^ mu.'^t .say that the means eo 
far applied, i.c., sending of reinfon'pments and tg- 
actionary oflifdals to Indo-Cliina, is wholly unsuit/cd. 

Charkha to Remedy Yam Shortage 

In a meeting of the All-India Handloom Board 
held at Bombay, Mr. Dh.arma Vira, Textile Commis- 
siom'r, Goveimrwnl of Indi:i, said that Charkha might 
remedy yarn shortage and -aptica'.ed to Provincial and 
State Government^ to onconrage hand-f*pinning. Ho 
provsented a gloomy picture of the yarn l»osition. He 
.said that when the Yarn Distribution Scheme was 
introduced, the quantity of yam available for distri- 
bution W'.LS expended to approximate to 70,000 bales 
per month. It was, however, pos.sible to make available 
largiT supplies averaging to 83,334 bales per month, 
during the fir.'^t year of the scliernc. But. this impiovc?- 
nient Avas sliort-lived and the quantity available for 
distribution has fallen much short of the first year’s 
average owing, according to Mr. Diiarma Vira, mainly 
to striker, absenteeism, riots, and finally to tlie reduc- 
tion in w^orking hours of the mills. 

Referring to hand-spinning. Mr. Dharma Vira 
said : 

“Th«> v>osition likely t(» he relieved somewhat 
by the incrcas^ing imports of )arn. panimlarly an 
silk, all of which can now lie imported under open 
general licence from the V. K. and under '•pecial licence 
from the II. S. A. Endeavours are also being made to 
encourage imports of cotton yarn hut the qiir '*ities 
likely to be available will he vei*> small, at leari for 
some rime to come. Tims no appreciable improvement 
in the varn position can be expcctetl till .such time 
as tin; full complement of new inachinerv is imported 
and starts working. 1 would, therefore, commend to 
the 8erioij.s consideration of the Provincial and State 
Governments, the desirahility of encouraging hand- 
»pinndng on a wide and organised ha^is. The Indian 
handloom indtistry of the prcTinachme age owed its 
woild renown as much to the skill of the hand-spinners 
as to the ingentiiity of the w^eavers. It may not be 
po.ssible to atiaini perfection in the spinning of even 
coarse-meditim counts in the initial stages but if pro- 
peaily fostered, liand-spiiming can still play a not un- 
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important role in providiirig a part-time vocal ion lor 
the agriculturists, relieving the present unsatisfactory 
yarn positioin in providing clotli for those whose 
nieeds are genuine and not confined lo fine and super- 
fine varieties. 

It is a matter of genuine regret tliat the Indian 
Textile CommissioniT fails Lo suggest any rt'medy for unite and not to divide ; 
the solution of the cloth shortage other than suggesting 
hand-spinning. OfiiciaJs of his paaifi(m had so far only 
ridicule for the Charkhn and Mr. IVakiusaru’s Khadi 
Scheme has met with a VL'hoinent opposition from high 
pcrwinflgcs both inside and outride the Government. 

India was alfmost self-sufficient in respect of cloth at 
the b(!ginning of the second w^orld war and it is only 
regrettable to find that after the war lier position has 
become so helpless that slur' ls told to wait for British 
and American imported yarn ! If this he the achicyve- 
meul of the Indlian Mill Indii.stry, it is better that the 
whole industry be rcorganis(‘d on National lines. 


sooner than the effects of the second law in thermody- 
namics, which seems such an immeasura^ distance 
away that it does not cause us wakeful nights or any 
perceptible apprehension. 

Rev. Barne then explained in the folloHring few 
words bow Indwi’s spiritual contribution had been to 


India : Bulwark Against Materialism 

Roveix?nd G. D. Barne, Bishop of Lahore, in bis 
Convocation address to the Punjab Unive.rsity, des- 
cribed India as an ‘‘incurably spiritual iland” and a 
“bulwark against mwlerialism.” He said : 

The fact that Ir^dia is a land which is iiicurablv 
spiritual makes me feel that in the future 4ie will 
play no small part in protecting spiritual values against 


-—And where can one come for a guarantee of 
the spiritual side of man heller than to India, the 
country wliich for centuries has been incurably spirit- 
ual in her interpretation of life? I like to think of 
the possibilities of religioin) joining and not separating 
the inhaliitan^s of India a*? tliey have been doihg 
lately with .such disastrous ivsulls. Jn iheSe day.** of 
restlessness and confusion J like lo remember wha* 
Aldous-lJuxley claims in his hook The PeTCfiTUdi 
.Philosophy wlien he writes: 

“It is a significant historical fact that the poet- 
saint Kahir is claimeil us a co-reJigionisi both by Mo- 
IcJns and Hindus. The politics of those whose goal 
is beyond time are always pacific; it is the idolater- 
of past and future, of reuciioiiary iiiemorv and lltopUr. 
dream, who do the pcr‘*eciiting an:d make wars/’ . 

Amenities for Harijans, V. P. 

A new Bill, drafted by tlu.' Government of U. x . 
for removing social disabilities of the Harijans, has 
been circulated to the MinistiTs for approval o» 
opirnon. It w'ill be introduced in the next session or 


the inroads and intvasions of materialism. That will tlio Lc^gislative Assembly which meets on January 11. 

1 j. There are in all nine sections in the propo.«ed Act 

which includes all conceivable items of sociajl amenities 
and religious liberties which 'are at pre.sent denied t- 
the Harijans. If lanybody contravenes the •provisions 
of the Act, he will be liable lu luij^usuumeut up tw 
tJiree months and a fine up to Rs. 200 or both. In case 

will also DR a grciii uuijujuiuioii iowaru.*4 iiir aujusi* piovision lijis been made for tlie 

merel of thinking which over-emphasis ’ on material additional fine up to Rs. 25 per day. 

proposed in the Bill to allow Harijans free 
access to all social amcnith's provided for Hindus 
genemlly, such as use and enjoyment of all water and 
bathing places such ns ghats, riAiers, stnopmsf tanks 
f^ps, etc., public conveyance including doja-palki. 
places of public amusctinent or public entertainment, 
educational institutions, hospitaJs, temples, burin 


be true to your ancient heritage, your age-hmg tradi 
tion. Haldane’s dictum ‘the more things are inter- 
preted as spiritual, the more real they become,’ surely 
finds an» echo in Indian thinking even in these modem 
days. We, from llie WVst. are expecting this from 
you in the East. Your sfpihitual way of 1o<»king at 
things will Dot only save your own souls alive but it 
will also be a groat contribution towards the adjust' 


tilings is making more than ever vital and necessary. 

Like Dr. Livingstone he described the young 
graduates of the University as “a mass of unco-ordinated 
subjects, a chaos instead of e cosmos.^' Referring to the 
Rusman writer P. D. Ouspenskey’s book The New M>odel 
of the Unlvers^e, published some forty yeans ago, in 

which he prophesied that the next fifty yeiarf would — 

see a phenomenal <’xpansion in scientific development, Sruunds, dharma-almlas, etc. Any refusal to render any 
the Bishop said : service to, or receive it from, a Harijan, including 

With the conquest of the air, discovery of radio I'O let *a hoipe or land to, or to have business 

and radar, penicillin and the phenomenal power that deulmgs wim, Harijans, will be unlawful, 
lies behind atomic entergy, we are bound to acknowledge Public Trusts and charitable endowments which are 
that his prophecy has come true and is in process created generally for the Hindus have alsJ been brought 
of continuing to do so year by year. It is a comfort within the scope of the Bill. Permission will not hence- 
however to remember also that Ou.spenskey had also forth be granted to such trusts and charitable endow- 
gomething to say about discoveries and possibilities meats to exclude Harijans from their benefits ; and if 
in the spiritual realm. He prophesied that all the 4iny such condition is provided, it shall be regarded as 
•scientific invention^ of man would be eventually, in null and void. 

the process of lime, safeguarded by an increase And it « significant that the dola-palki dispute in 
devdopment in man , spiritual faculties al«., vfi m Garhwal which has been sUll pemating and which was 

the immenM potentwl of Mientific achicv^em b- recently commented upon by Mahatma Gandhi in ibe 

brought under control! for the benefit of the human ^ -t,- u ^ “ *“ ^ 

race It is comforring to remember that these thoughts - \ propowd 

come from Russia. It is this second part of Ousphns, SL -T >*”* 

key’s prophecy that the world is waiting for di^nct authorities to see to 

TTie potentalities of atomic energy have caused feelihgs .3? prevented from 

of grave apprehension to run through the miods of -wia**pa|J£i. Mr. Jfeldeo Sin Aiya, Convenor of* 

men all over the world. Efforts are being made lor iwia^pftlki R^ha SSriniti of Garbwal, said xa • 
internationial understanding but still the fear lurks in that ^ Caste Hi^us were challeaging the ’ 

human consciousness all the world over that all e> section of Harijans^ to show them the Jtaw, 

not ’pe well and that civalised life on this |ilait^ is .1^ of which the Sbrijane claim the riib^ W 

dueler destruction; and that this will come very mwfc in their mamages. . ' v 



INDUSTRIAL STRIKES 

Bt kaaialadevi chattopadhyay 


Xmdustrial strikes are ioday the topic of the day — 
wherever people foregather, in clubs and restaurants, 
dcawing-rooiDB and public meetings, buses and trains. 
They have become more pressing and disturbing lhan 
«caiflet“tongued famine. 

Industrial disputes arc a class on their own, unlike 
moat other aspects of our national life. One cannot 
avoid them by just sitting still indoors and doing 
nothing. They get you wherever you may be. There is 
no escaping these as j^ou can’t escape bad weather 
evei^by closing down the shutters. The storm may etill 
blow off your roof, the flood run into your basement 
or the lightning hit your walls and columns. So with 
strikes. Witlmut your being aware of it, they will dis- 
locate your life and drive it off its normal rails. For 
today thei^ is no such thing as an individual self- 
sulBeieiit existence. You are part of a giant mechanism, 
whose working is a mystery to most. You are caught 
up in its pen>ctual revolution, whether you will it or 
not. 

Strikes are therefore all the more bewildering. One 
simply docs not know what to do about them. So hot 
and bothered everybody ventures to offer some pa/ntwea 
or another. The other day in a railway compartment 1 
heard som-e bolding fortli on this to])ic of the day : “It 
is all the fault of the Provincial Minislries. If they 
would only fix a minimum wage scalr, all would be 
well — there would be no more strikes. What the use 
of having Popular Governimienis if they can't do this 
eimpic thing and save ns all this bother ?” To them Jt 
was as simple as that, for the real nature of industrial 
coufiictfl is a closed book to many still. 

Indusirial unrest manifested through labour strikes 
on almost an* unprecedented scale, is today a world 
phenomenbn. It indicates one fact, that, the old 
econopiic order is fast breaking down and the old 
prooesses and procedures which regulated our ecoaiomic 
affairs have become ineffective and call for newer and 
fresher methods. In short, vast forces of a. fundamental 
nature are ris.'ng and our social organism heaves and 
tosses like a rudderless boat caught in a storm. 

lliese strike# unlike strikes of the good old days, 
tend io dislocate our normal social life in a. way they 
never did before. For geographical ^mits which include 
the, hjwnan ea«we!I, have grown greatly interdependent. 
Iiike intricate jungle where trees grow into one 
' anotlmr^ *out needs and the means of their satisfaction 
turn b^ome intertwined with the demands and sup- 
plies of vast territories and cowntleas peoples. In a way 
,our eoonqnio structure has today become like a huge 
octopus, the whoir* of which we cannot see. We merely 
gliinmVseGtions end parts and mistake it for the whole, 
lano^ into no end of confusioin. . 

V .^holc^ the labour is at the moment in a 

^ position for it enjoys today 

; from the public than at 

fielore. ■ To a -large extent this is 
disapproval cd the profiteering 
ptaetkaOly' cbem of 


employers. But beyond that any discerning appraisal 
of the situation is bewildering, for the average man 
hardly knows the ropes — and over-simplification suchajj 
an ov(‘r-all faith in wage standardization, is misleading 
and may be even dangerous at times. One has only 
to look at other countries wliere standardization ot 
economy has Ix'en attempted to realise that it is an 
infinitely more complicated problem. 

Lv.t us tak(i the United States where standardization 
of life has reached iLs peak and where controls covered 
everything from the ceiling to the floor, from the 
heavens to Die earth. The labour situation and the 
constant eoufl.cts there highlighted at the raoranent by 
the sensational trial of the labour leader, John Lewis, 
for inciting tJie coal rntners to strike are of immense 
value to us w^ho think that the cure for alMndia's 
m.anifoJd ills is a National Govenament and the execu- 
tion of soiiu' sort of a Eomb.ay Plan. No doubt, the 
National Government aiui the National Planning will 
go a long way towards metJting bur deficiencies and 
inadequacies but they will akso lead to the creation oi 
new problems and new responsibilities. A survey of the 
American er'cnc will both warn and guard us against 
certain glaring drawback.? inherent in the present set 
up, 

‘‘Wc are not fighting this war to make Millionaires, 
President Roosevelt told the nation in 1942, shortly 
after Pearl Harbour, addressing in particular the 
millions of young men leaving jobs in private industry 
to enter the armiHl forces — -fresh flowering youth 
and more than a quarter million of women were 
to die in fai‘-off lands to make the world safe for 
democracy. One small group, however, cJiose to shut 
their ears to this Httlo sentence of their leaders, 

a group which was o\’cn then engaged in preparing for 
a raid on the war-driven eotmomy which was to net it 
the highest profits in history. 

During the period between World' War I and H, 
monopoly power in the U.S. grew by leaps and bounds, 
the larger industrial a»ud business concerns steadily and 
ruthlessb^ absorbing the smaller. The process speeded 
up in this war and in 1&46. the mergers and acquisitions 
were higher than at any other time and just during the 
period when the Federal authorities seemed to be 
making a determined war on imonopolicies and the 
public was being lulled into a false calm that actually 
monopob is on the march. 

Tbe monopoly trusts have been active in many 
fields, above all in a campaign to control labotir 
through concentration of economic powers and restrict 
its ri^ts. To some extent the American taxation 
system is also responsible for this, for the burden fall# 
too heavily on those least able to pay. But one wajrt&me 
device in taxation has actually helped monopoly 
enhance its econqmiic and political power and wei- 
dentally subsidize strikes by compensating them. Under 
this every Corporation has been given a post-war 
reserve ^qual to the total amount of normal taxes end 
esoe8s-<profits taxes, out of which the U*S. T^amiy. 
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duoed ii employment is to be maintsinedt tb^ 
nation’s income must not be permitted to decline 
materially 


compensates Corporatioue at tbc rate of 81 cents on 
every dollar of decoreased income and 81 cents on every 
dollar of Joss. The General Motors claimed 134,416^ 
for 1945 i»nfit losses and $52864,000 to cover strike 

losees. Simikriy, General Electric figured the strike- About the RBinA Hin» iko TTnitA^t Ai.iynnxKil* 

SS "? the war 30 per cent increase in hourly wage rates to make «!> 

c<«porate profits were for the loss in take-home pay and the demand ww in 
apprOTSMtely $23 billion or more than /otir fames the unp ^jth the national wage policy-the ne^ty to- 
<rf ^A« years, and even with the deduction maintain the purchasing power of the people, for the 

nr it more than 9 bilhon alternative would be products piling up as surpluses, -a- 

tunes the pre-^r average decline in productitm and a consequent sharp rise m. 

pictui-e. for it 19 unemployment. The Company's ability to pay Bemccl 
riTr^miJdL m^A asking for a i^j^table, what with the huge reserves built Mt ofUhe 

A^ " “ 0 “ey for the same work. The war-profile, certain market for capacity* production 

t^S iLl Trom k “ \'‘i?? to the lack of cars together with the lower unit 

“““ts of_ a volume SO per cent above pre-war days. But 



«.4 .ah»a]:i. $ i 1 ^ , ^1 — a family. A worker earnlDg $50*85 for work- 

S^in decreasing in amount, due to the redu^ i„g 48 hours. actuall>' received $45-92 .after 

h^ eZ ZUJ^nnfrf nf^k^ The average fall deducting the taxes. Of this 45 per cent was spent on 

P®** food, averaging about 30 cents (25 cents is the mi nim ii m 

Nor IS this the complete picture. lor while the work- poorest meal) ; 32-60 a month for house-rent, 

T*™ T I Ti>o Research Committee in Social, 

tif , r “ Economics of the University of California lays domi 

and It IS estimated that the increase from 1935 to 104o ggy.js (..seluding taxes) as the minimum, for a family 

of four. WlierMis here was a worker who may be 


would be around 50 per cent. What the average public 
does not realise is that while prices are inter-related to 
costs of living, the basis that determines prices is not 
the simple one of demand and supply. For prices when 
nontrollod and dictated by monopolicies arc always 
higher, for production is control lod and usuailly res- 
tricted to keep the prices soaring. Higher prices mean 
constant demand from workers for higher wages, while 
they mean higher profits for the privileged few and an 
undue sharpening of the contrast between Labour and 
Capital,' to force the workers out on strike and then 
fight to cow them dovm. 

During the war Labour was pledged not to strike 
in spite of long hours of intensive worit, often under 
indifferent working conditions and inadequate housing. 
At the same time, corporate profits soared as never 
before. Not so the wages. If the take-home wages rose, 
it was mainly because of overtime and special duties. 


counted among those who may be making good wages, 
whoso income fell short of that bare minimum even 
during the peak days. When V-J day came however, 
and the industry began to .swing back to 40-hour*week, 
the workman made only $39*20, sometimes oven leas, a 
week. Between 1935-39 when tlie industry operated at 
59 per cent of capacity, it imadc a profit after taxes, 
of $115,000,000. During the war when production 
reached 90 per cent and even above, profits became 
tremeaidous. In addition, Government permittt?d war 
emergency facilities to be written off in five years or 
by the end of the war. This meant that t]ie Companies 
charged an extremely high rate of amortisation in high 
tax years and now face a future of relatively* low taxes 
— from 8*6 per cent to 38 per cent — ^with income that 
would normally be spent for amortization freed from 
profits. Bethlehem Steel, for instance, wrote off $44* 


^nsequently when war production stopped, pay was maipions in amortization, thus converting a jirofit of 823 
*’ ^ millions into a loss. And because it showed a loss, 

Bethlehem got a tax refund of $35 millions. Yet Ste^l 
drove its workers to strike for a paltry rise of 18J cents 
an hour ! 

The Maritime workers put on a big show, the big- 
gest Maritime strike in IJ.S. history, ‘tying up 150(1' 
ships and keeping half a million men i(tle.^ The 
Mariners* case was that they now earned $66 a month 
less than they did in wartime, some as little as $127^56’ 
a month for a 56-hour, seven-day week— the Stewards 
working 68 houw a week, whereas Jhe War Labbnr 
Board laid down in WS a normal salary of $145.. ‘t'lw 


redwred about 1/3 by cessation of overtime and down- 
grading, but the living costs continued upward. Four 
days after V-J Day, President Truiman announced the 
national reconversion wage-price policy ; free collective 
bargaining to be restored ; wage increases up to the 
point of price-increase. At the same time, the Board ot 
Governors of the Federal Reserve system published 
their brochure on Post-war Economic study, J>jbs 
Prodmtiom., &nd Living Standards, in which they 
stated 


“We shall have an opportunity of living netter 


l^tt 


than we ever have in the past, but only if we so Dnion. points toi.the gigantic fieecing of the 
manage our economy ae to provide markets for a much treas^isy by tb ibip-owners, which has become auch a . 

'AA f-A Mali .. A. ! « 
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Ylmug Up to 35 for the skilled^ a forty-hour week and 
«ti,overtknte wjtgG over 8 hours* 

The most seuusational was the railway strike, not 
4}doause it was more disturbing than the telegraph and 
telephone, Jhut more so because of the sequel it led to 
in President Truman’s dramatic appeal to the Congress 
to penalise labour W'hen it struck. As u matter of fact, 
the demands of the Railway workers regarding condi- 
tiona of work had beeai approved by the FaeUFinding 
Government Board, and the workers had also agref:d 
to the recommendation of the Board to refer the other 
demands to arbitration. It was the employers who had 
refOs^ but the workers had got the whacking. In the 
words of the American Journal Nation : 

‘‘Truman achieved what one would l»ave thought 
fxuiight only be aecomphshed by war, natural catas- 
trophe, or»polilical genius of an inconceivable order 
— l)laudly proposed a scheme that miglit eas‘]y have 
made this country a corporate state*. With a heed- 
lessness and irresponsibility smacking of a panicky 
Jiystoria and incredible in one so highly placed it^ 
office, lie stormed down to the Congress to uncere- 
monioiifcly gi't a bill through empowering the Presi- 
dent to proclaim a national emergency, give both 
partic?fi 48 hours to end the deadlock, order labour 
dealers to send the men back to work. Failure to 
comply would result, m seizure of industries by the 
executive and the fixing of WTges and conditions 
of work by it. Up to $5000 in fines, a yearV ihi- 
priaonment, or both, for workeis who failed (o go 
hack, loss of jobs imme<lialely together with all the 
seniority rights, <and if Uiov balked as ilong as 24 
hours, they were to l:)e drafted into the army and 
sent back to serve on $50 a niontii or face, a court 

-:0 


martial. As our Senator posed it, the President 
acquit^d the right to send a striker to his death 
before a firing squad.*’ 

Labour called it a Stave Bill, It brought pouring 
into the President’s lap, on an average 3,000 telegrams 
of protest a day — a total of 38,000 telegrams. The 
letters made too big a mountainous pile to be even 
handled. 

Now has come the coal-miners' strike which inci- 
dentally but nevertheless fatally slows down numerous 
other industries dependent on regular coal supply. A 
few weeks ago on a single day there were as \many as 
40 strikes on in the city of New York alone. The most 
serious was that of 1,200 truck drivers with 1,500 drivers 
from neighbouring states striking in sympathy, blocking 
the thousands of trucks — average 6,000 a day — that 
rumble into the city with food and other essential 
supplies, rendering 70,000 warehouse men idle ; some 
industries air-braked to a creep, food-shelves in stores 
grew empty, while warehouses glutted with irremovc- 
ablc goods. The most vital factor in the cause of 
strikes Ls the sense of insecurity which overhangs the 
labour-world, that the lower, the more uncertain the 
wages, the worse the cjmditions of living and working, 
the greater the susceptibility to fears and the one 
undermining force is insecurity. Fear of loss of work, 
of illness, of accident — all make for instability. Eco- 
nomic security through social security laws, proper 
adequate housing, national systel.n/ of hcaltli insurance 
have to go side by side with a living wage if labour 
is to li\(' in :i nornial p.^ychological frame of mind and 
noi get de.*^r)iirato. For it must be remembered that 
work(*rs do not take risk'' Mdlh strikes unless they are 
in :♦ de^]»cratc mood. 


THE GREAT CHALLENGE* 

By TARAKNATH DAS, ph.n. 


I 

This is « book about the politics of the World War H 
and the coming peace by Mr. I^ouis Fischer, the distin- 
guished author of Sovieta in World Atfairs (2 Vols.), 
Bmpire, Men in PotUica, etc. Mr. Fischer is by far tne 
most outstanding of American publicists who cherisli 
ideals bf democracy and world peace with justice and 
liberty for all without distinction of race, creed and 
color/ He has written a dozen worthwhile books on 
world affairs and hundreds of serious articles and yet 
this volume under review— T/ie Great ^nay 

be refpbtded «s the most timely book of great value, 
fidil of facts-Hsome of them not revealed before — on 
various and momentous international problems concern, 
the Empire, Western Europe, Soviet Russia 

Im. puppet B^tes, the Near East, India, the Far 
. HijM:, ihe United States of America and problems 6t 
Ifrorld \peaee and world government. In discuaring these 
Mr. F^mher does not hedge around vital issues 
thd feegrt of the questions and pronounce 
direct, ednclusive and 

^ 

^ ’fi* . ■ ; ■ ;,v 


challenging. He gives more facts than opinions based 
upon hearsay information and thus for students ol 
world affairs as well as laymen this book is valuable 
and vital to understanding the present trend of world 
politics end future development — Peace or War. While 
recommending the work, the reviewer feels that those 
who will not agree with Mr. Fischer’s points of view on 
vudous subjects, will find the work as of absorbing 
interest. Mr. Fischers style in simple, d*rect, vigorous 
and at times dramatic, breathing strong conviction. 

Tlie Groat Chal’cnge is this : In view of the recent 
exporiencf- and the existing crisis what should be done 
to save democracies from the spread of totalitarianism. 
This question cannot be ignored by any one who has 
interest in humian freedom. 

II 

Allied historians and those who conducted Nurem*- 
berg trial, because the Nazis ' started the aggressive 
World Wav 11, heve not taken into account the part 
played by Soviet Russia in bringing about the War. In 
fact when von Ribbentrop and others wanted to have 
the secret agreemeni between Germany and Soviet 
Russia egaminlil/by Ihe court, Soviet Russian autbo^ 
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litm objeicted to the procedtirc ajid thus the issue ol 
Soviet Ituesia*e part in bringing about the war was luot 
diacuesed. In view of this situation, it may be ot 
interest to note whet Mr. Fischer, who cannot be clmed 
as pro-Nazi, has to say on the subject : 

^*The second World H'’’or flowed from the Soviet- 
Nasi pact, (Italics are mine). But it is inaccurate to 
say that litzssia expected a major war. Moscow 
anticipaitcd that the Soviot-Nazi pact would induce 
England and France to do a Munich” on Poland 
and refrain from fighting. 7'he Balslucvih knew that, 
faUing such an Anglo-French surrender of Poland, 
Hitler would invade Poland, crush Poland, and 
divide Poland with Russia. Theroupom, Stn>lin 
reasoned, the British and French governments would 
conclude a reluctant peace with Germany. In the 
resulting hostility between the West and Germany. 
Ruesia would find safety. This is why Stalin con- 
cluded the pact with Hitler.” (Page 23). 

'The Soviet Govomment saw no sense in a war 
against Hitler. The Moscow IzvestUi, the official 
organ of the Soviet Government, on October 9, 1939, 
wrote : ‘To start a war in order to destroy Hitlerism 
is to commit a criminal folly in politics.* Foreign 
(iJommissar Molotov therefore called France «ud 
England ‘aggressors.’ 

“Ruf?sia (like Oemumy) tried to end the war 
after the conquest of Poland. Stalin charged in the 
Pruvda of November 30, 1940, that ‘the rubng classes 
of England and France rudely declined Germany’s 
peace proposals as well as the attempts of the Soviet 
Union to attain the earliest termination of th€' 
war’.” (Page 23). 

It may be pointed out that Mr. Fischer makes xt 
clear that President Roosevelt felt that a Russo-German 
Pact would be ultimately disastrous for Russia and the 
world : As early July 38, 1930, President Roosevelt 
warned Stalin through Ambassador Joseph E. Davies 
and Russian Ambas-sador Oumansky that “if his 
(Stalin’s) government joined up. with Hitler, it was 
certain as niglit followed the day that as soon as Hitler 
oonqiiered France ho would turn on Russia, tmd it 
would be Soviet’s turn next.” (Page 22), 

Stalin had believed to the end that Hitler Avould 
remain loyal to the Soviet-Nazi Pact and try to crush 
the British Empire. That is why Stalin periJsted in 
appeasing Hitler. Instead. Hitler was jloyal to Mien 
Kampf and to tlie ideas of Hess and tried to crush 
Russia. (Page 36). 

The author has explained t\vo-fold ixiusons for 
Hitlers attack on Soviet. Russia. The first was : When 
Hitler realised that Great Britain w^ould not make 
peace and it wjis found that it would not be easy for 
Germany to conquer Britain aided by America, he 
wonted to wosikoin if not destroy Soviet bjfore the 
latter beciame too strong to challenge NazyGerman.y, 
possibly in co-oporation with t^hiP Western Powers, 
Furthermore in spite of the partition of Poliand between 
Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia ^and in spite of German 
concessions to Soviet Russia at Baltiic States and 
Rumoaiia, there existed ^ conflicting interesle between 
Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia. Mr. Fisher givea 
the German version of Hitler-Molotov interviews of 
January 22, 1941 (page 31) which indicates conclusively 
the exMence of sharp difTerence betwe^ Naai GermSi^ 
and Soviet Russia regaining Russian expans^’on io 
Roumznia, Finland, Bulgaria and cemtro] of ^ , 


neiles. In view of what has happened to these te^ocuVr 
German vension seeime to be correct. In thia oonnectmn^ 
it may be said that Molotov made very clear Ruasaala 
intentions agadnst Turkey : .. 

“Molotov’s fourth question ; Soviet TRusflia , 
quires free passage through the Dardanelles undi&r 
all circumstances, and for her protection Also 
demands occupation of a number of importiant bases 
on the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus. Was Germany 
in agT>e(;ment with this or not ? 

**My (Hitler’s) answer : Germany was prcpcwl 
at all times to agi*ee to alteration of ihe Statutes of 
Montreux in favor of the Bluc-k Sea States. OerraAny 
was not. prepared to agree to Russia taking posses* 
si on of bases on tlie straits.” (P, 31). 

One may easily conceive that the * question of 
Russian demands, regarding the PardazicJles known to. 
Hitler was passed along to the Turkish Government 
which dqniaiidcd security from Soviet Government and 
refused to declare war lagainst Germany in spite of all 
pressure from Russia and it ia also conceivable that 
Turkt'y was supported in her stand against Soviet 
Russia, during the war by Anglo-French-American. 
Powers as it is today. 

lU 

Regaixling Amerif>an involvement in tlie World 
War 11, Mr. Fischer ha? no illusion and he rightly 
points out that long before the Pearl Harbor tragedy 
America was in it. lie writes : 

“The United States was at war Before Pearl 
Harbor, not officially but in fact. On Beptember 3, 
1940, the first anniverKury of the war in Europe, 
President Roosevelt announced «n agi'cemeut with 
Cliui chill whereby tlirj United Stales gave Britain 
fifty ‘over-age’ destroyers and Bhta’a gave the 
United States mi lit ary and naval base© in the 
Atlantic. If the destroyers wen* too old why did the 
British want lh(*m ? They were in fa^t good wvjr-. 
ship.s and perfonm'd well throughout the wai. On 
March 11, 1941, the Pn^sident signed the Lend-Leo^ 
Act whereby billions of dollars’ worth of am)S*weTe 
given lo nations fighting the Axis. The moment 
Hitler or Mussolini invaded yet another oountay 
Lend-Lease were iixtended to it. On April 6, 1941, 
the United States took over the protection of Daiiish 
Greenland. On July 7, 1941, the tinited States jokied 
England in the occupation of Iceland and undertook 
to ‘supplement’ and ‘replace’ British troops statumed • 
there. In 1941, the American Navy was conveying 
ships in the Atlantic and actively co-operating Fitb 
the British in. hunting down Nazi submarinet. 
American diplomacy, too, worked against Germany, 
Italy and Japan. Repeatedly, for instance, the Btate 
Department wajmed the Petain regime at Vichy 
(against (letting Hitler use the French fleet. Bteiia 
were takAn in Lat^ America to frustrate the 
^ miUtarliy and (commercially. In innumewifele dtofsftir^ 
ations, Roosevrit, Secretary of State Hull, lesi^ 
officials showed their unneutral anti?As:hr 
• .pathiea. ■ . , „ m;: ' 

. '.^Tiloay months before Pearl Harbor, 
Statea-military authorities had prepf^^ 
far-fiung and' 

-participation m the ' 

.'PirireWB ■ - ’(P. IT)*' ' AiiX'. 
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.Tbe DO-oaI)ed isola^lionists opposed th^se moves but 
the intmt^tionaliets supported them, ^ause as Mr. 
Weudell Wilkie in one of his articles wrote ; “The pro- 
blem that faces the United States ... is the survival 
of demoei'fttic institutions, of a way of life that mesus 
more to us than anything elsc^ in the world . . . We 
are helping Britain because the figljt she is putting up 
is greatly to our advantage. Hitlers totalitarian slave 
system is automatically and irrevocably against frec- 
dom.^; (P. 21). 

But how did the Pearl Haibor attack come ? Mr. 
Fiachcr gives the following interesting slalernent oi 

fmAg : 

**TKo Russo-Japanese treaty (non-aggrcsBiou 
pact) of April, 1911, and Hitler’s invasion of Russia 
in June 1941, ended the danger of any Soviet action 
in the East. Tliis paved the way for Japan’s 
big drive in Dccepiber, 1941,’ (Page 82). 

^‘During 1939, 1940, and 1941, diplomatic lelatioais 
between, tlie UnitPil States and Japan had steadily 
,deti3riorated. On July 10, 1939, Sccrefaiy of State 
Cordell Hull told the Japanese Ambassador in 
Washington that America dnl not want lo see all ol 
China and the Pacific islands ‘Mancluiri<imized.‘ 
Sirriulbincoxisly, 4>hc United States started putting 
economic incssure on Japan, and the bulk ol 
American Navy was transferred to the Pacific. In 
August, 3940, the export to Japan of American 
aviation gasoline and most types of machine tools, 
Mild the next month the export of iron and steel 
scrap, were prohibited. On July 26, 1941, P^e^ident 
Roosevelt issued an executive ordx.'i* freezing Japanege 
asflcits in* the United States. Two da 3 ''» earlier the 
President Imd aske<l Japan lo rc.-spect the neutrality 
of Frendi Indo-Chinji ; Nipponese forces neverthe- 
less continued to occ*ur>y that weallhy colony. On 
August 17, 1941, straight from his Atlantic (Umrter 
meeting with Clmrchiil, the Presifh n1 handed the 
Japkneso Ambassador a note w’lijch ileclared that jl 
Japan continued her policy of ‘unlitiny domination 
. by force j^r threat of neighboring countries.' the 
United States *will be compelled to take immediately 
any and all steals deemed necessary towardi> safegu.ard- 
i»g the legitiimate rights and interests of tlie United 
States . . This wms probably the crucial date . . . 
President Roosevelt hoped by negotiation to stOT) 
aggresa'on. This was latidable. But in vh w of 
Ainerica’s naval and military’' weakness at the time, 
Mr. Roosfevelt ovciplnyod his diplomatic hand. 
History mdst decide, however, whether it was worth 
the price of Pearl Harbor to get the United States 
into war a few months earlier . . . Comvinced by 
the, negothitions in Waabington in the siimmer of 
1941, that our entry into the war was inevitable. 

wished to mark that entry with a major 
United States disaster. Hence Pearl Ilatbor.*' 
(Pp. 82^). 

IV 

Mri” Keeher has devoted nearly 60 pages ib discuss- 
ing various phases of the Indian Problem, In the 
chajJ^r Oandhi and Chiang Kair^ek’’ he 

ve^ valuable contribution respecting the 
these miBti oh .the Indian questioh. It is a 
palitieians and Indian 
Indian naiJofnalJsts. during 
<%lna and specially Oenerai 
en«ihy: ‘Of demderany'-J 


2& 

but Mr. Fischer discloses that, during the dark day^ of 
August 1942, it was Chiang Kai-sliek alone who 
ropeatediy urged President Roosevelt to induce Chur- 
cliill to grant freedom to India. It may bo worthwhile 
to quote a certain part of General Cluang’i, cables to 
Roosevelt during July 1942 : 

Indian situation has reached an extieinely 
intense and critical siuge. Its development lu fact 
constitutes Uie most important factor m detonnining 
the outcome of tlie United Nations war, and esjic- 
cially the w^ar in liiu East . . . Your country is the 
leader in this w'lir of right against might and Your 
Extelloucy’s \ u'W's liavo always received serious 
attention in Britain. Furtlici-more, for a long time 
the Indian people have been exiiecting the United 
♦States to come out and t^ike a stand on the side of 
Juxttico and Equal ity. . , . The wisest and most 
enlightened policy for Britain to pursue w'ould be 
to restore to India complete freedom, . . , The 
War Anus of the United Nations and our common 
iruen*&»s make it impossible for ime to remain s' lent. 
Anci(D} Oiinese proviTb says: ‘Good medicine, 
tJiough bitter, cures one's illness ; words of sincere 
advict', ihougii unp’casfl/it. guide ones conduct.’ I 
- sincerely lioj^e that Britain will magnanimously and 
resolutely accejit my ’words of disinterested advice 
however uiiplcaefant they may be ...” (Pp. 161-162). 
Mr. Roosevelt .sympathised with Cbiang's views. 
But he could not induce "his friend Winston” to agree 
to the idea. In fad Mr. Churchill, when directly 
approached by diking Kni-shek for Indian freedom, 
threatened breaking off Anglo-Chincse Alliance. (P. 163). 
When this news spread among certain diplomats the 
hiU* President of t/lie Philippine.s Manuel Quezon iu 
September, 1942, at Hotel Shoreham told Mr. Fischer : 
‘*lf Aiuery, British S(‘CV(‘tury of State for India, had 
said that to my envoy, and if Inline were a nation of 
four liundrod million m.'ftead of fifteen, I would hstve 
replied : All right, the alliance has lost all value to me. 
And I would have negotiated with the Japs.” (P. 167). 

Those who think of A-jian freedom and Atsiaiic 
solidarity may well pundtr over what happened 
Washington in 1912, regarding Indian freedom. Those 
who talk about Soviet Russia’s sympathy for Indian 
freedom, should also not forget that Churchill received 
Russian sup]'ort bccan^ii' Molotov agreed w’ith Churchill 
that Indi.a was Brituiu’s private affair. 

It may not be out of place to mention that Mr. 
FiscJier gives the full text of Mr. Gandhi’s letter to- 
Mr. Koo.sevtIt and it contains the following passage: 

‘*Thc policy of the Indian National Congress, 
largely guided by me, h,as been one of non- 
embarrassriK nt to Britain, consistently with the 
honorable working of the Congress, admittedly the 
largest political organization of the longest stnndinif 
in India. The British policy as exposed by the. Cripps 
misR’on .and rejeoled by aHmost all parties haa 
opened our eyes and has driven me to the proposal 
I have made. I hold that the full acceptance of my 
pjXrpo5ial and that alone can put the Allied cause on 
an unassailable basis. I venture to think that the 
Allied declaration that the Allies are fighting to 
make the world safe for freedom of individual and 
democracy soimds liollow so long as India, and for 
that matter Africa, are exploited by Great Britain, 
and America has the Negro problem in her own 
home. But in order to avoid ait complications ht: 
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my proposal 1 have confined myself to India. If 
India beeomes free, the rest will follow, if it does 
not hsppen sunnltaneonsly. 

‘In order to make my proposal fool-proof i 
have suggested that if tlie Allies tliink it necessary 
they may keep their troops, at their own expense, 
in India, not for keeping internal order but for 
preventing Japanese -aggression and defending 
China. So far as India is concerned she must become 
free even as America and Great Britain are. The 
Allied troops will remain in India during the w^ar 
under treaty with the free Indian govorninont that 
may be formed by the j^eople of India without any 
outoide interference, direct or indirect. It is on be- 
half of this proposal I write this to enlist your 
active sympathy, ...” (Pp. Ifi8-6fi). 

Mr. Gandhi could not secure Mr. Roosevelt’s ajctive 
flympatliy ; but in due course China and the United 
States are the two nations which have recognised 
India's sovereign status by e-stablishing respective 
embassies in New Delhi. This is symbolic and most 
fM-reaching gesture of friendship. 


In view of the recent developments of Soviet 
Russian policies in Ihe Far Fast, it will be of interest 
to note what Mr. Fischer had to say to Mr. Sumner 
Welles, the then Under Secretaiy of State for the 
United States on February 11, 1941 : 

^Russia’s objective in ihe Far East is tlie 
weakening of Japan and (himinatioii of Chinn . . . 
Moscow hopes first to control the Chinese Com- 
munist provinces near the Soviet Union but that 
does not preclude Russian influence in other T)«irts 
of China.^' (P. 41). 

This policy remains effective today. 

In 1941 Moscow’s purpose in the Far East w'a.s to 
involve Japan in a war with U. S. A. so that Japan 
would be weakened ; and to encourage Japan to attack 
U. S. A. Stulin made a Non-aggression Pact with 
Jaf>an. (P. 45). 

VI 

Mr. Fischer is an export on Soviet Russia and his 
Study of Soviet Russia’s intej-na! and external policies 
will be of very gi'cat interest to all students of world 
affairs. In a chapter entitled “La.<^kiolog>’,*' Mr. Fischer 
imakes critical examination of Ihe position of men like 
Professor Harold I/aski, who has in one of his books, 
declai’ed “the Russian idea as the world-.saviug faith 
destined to replace Christianity.” 

Any one believing in democracy cannot defend 
Soviet Russian totalitarianism. Mr. Fischer, who was 
•one of the ardent supporters of the Rii.ssian Revolutioai, 
denounces Soviet Russian totalitarianism. Ho asksjAhe 
question, ''Why did I change my altitude toward/ 
‘Soviet Union ?” and gives the following -answer : 

'*1 changed because Russ’ia changed. There were 
no personal, private or professional fensoha for W 
dissent. 1 was reacting against new policies and-I^^W 
conditjoDs in Stalin’s Russia. I was reacting agaiiast. 
natk>najjg|gi, the inhuman purges, the mounting m*' 
equality, the now aristocracy, the growing cyniciaiaa 
(ihe SovieVNani pact was only one of its pr^ucts)^ 
and ihe personal dictatorship with all Its eon* 
coinitant My opposition to the present Soviet 


Government is a responee to its naUcnaltstic^ 
imperialistic, undemocmtic policies. Sspepi^Iy ^ I 
decry the new Russian nationalism . . . Oitieism 
is democracy. Demccrale who urge a moratorjum on 
criticigtai' of Soviet government are servini^ the cfiige 
of dictatorship . . . The Soviet regime is civilised 
in relation to ail races and uncivilised in relation to 
all persons, because there is no personal freedom in 
Soviet Russia.” 

What is the exact situation regarding the ‘racial 
minurities in Soviet Russia ? 

‘ Technically, the republics of national minorities, 
the Georgians, the Ukranians and other constitobit 
republics of the Soviet Union federation, have n 
right to secede if they wish. In fact they would n&t 
be permitted to do so. Technically, they have pott- 
tical and ecmomic autonomy ; actually^ their ordere 
from Moecow, Since 1941, in ffici Moscow fias sup^ 
pressed several national republics and deprived their 
peoples of autonomy. This ww done without offu^ 
annoamemenl {it ordy became known when the list 
of electoral districts ajfpearcd), , . . Moscow^ has 
tried to repress the growun'g nation/alism of some 
minorities, notably of the Tartars and other non- 
Slavs . . . The Armenian race in the Soviet Union 
has freedom. But no Soviet Armenian has personal 
freedom. Nor has an Uzbeck, Vkranian or Tadjik. 
In that they are all equal. . . . The Soviet regime is 
civilized in relation to all races and uncivilized 
relatson to all pcr&onsy (Pp. 214-215). 

Those who luive a double standard of international 
morality regarding tolalil.arianism — one favoring Soviet 
Russia and the other condenining Franco etc., — will be 
interested in what Mr. Fischer has to say in answer to 
their flimsy arguments : 

The justification of ruthless dictatorship oQ 
the ground that brings jobs for all and the chance 
of better living (jonditions for masses transcends 
Russia ; it has become a world issue, perhaps the 
biggest issue facing modern iman. If dictatorship is 
the road to plenty and security — Russia’s experience’ 
has not proved that it is, but propagandists 
nevertheless assert it — then a billion and a , half 
persons in Asia, Europe, Africa, Latin America, who 
have suffered from poverty for decades may be 
induced to favor the Russian way of life tuid Russi^i 
expansion. If Russia is the guarantee of peace-— 
Russia’s aggressions do not prove it but it is loudly 
affirmed by the naive, the ignorant, and the sinister 
— then wiiy not scrap democracy and adopt Slalinisiin 
everywhere? ...” (P.222). 

vn 

The chapters on “Stalin” and "Roosevelt, Churchill 
and Stalm Make Peuice'’ will be of i^>ecial interest to all 
students of world politics, because Mr. Fischer has 
mfich to my about Soviet Russian nationalism and 
iippeHalism. It was the fear of a possible separate peace 
with Gprmany b.v Soviet Russia always hauBited 
Churchill and Booso'^ett and thus at Casablanea, 
Teheran and Yalta they appeased Stalin. Aooqrdifi^ to 
Mt. I^isoiher, this policy of appi^sbrnent on the 
of Ai:tf^b-Amerioan statesmeoi was Tkot-nectiepsxy,\' 
a jtni^iEe. This appeasement bas ereated 
for Soviet Bussiau eo^aion 
diihai-meis' #OFld politico^ toxiiatod|fat« 
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^The. American nnd Britiah governments were 
wmiried about Stalin's loyalty to the Bag Three 
eoalitiqp. This carefully^ncealed sentiment domi* 
tiated American and British diplomacy at Teheran 
in December, 1943. It created a perfect situation for 
Stalin. 4Sehind each request he had for Polish terh- 
toiy or for other advantages was the unspoken 
thmt that in case of rebuff he had an alternative : 
an agreement with a Hitler-less Germany.” (P. 246). 

''As soon as Russia started winning battles in 
19^, the possibility of a separate Soviet-German 
peace loomed ; Stalin could consequently dictate 
‘terms to England and America at Teheran. Sti'l 
»later, the Red Army moved into Eiastern and Cen- 
tral Europe, and the Krefin^lin began imposing itsell 
on small countries. That inaugurated a new phase 
m the relations within the Big Three. To wirb 
upailatoralism and more Soviet expansion, the United 
States and Great jJritain again saw themselves com- 
pelled to compromise with the Soviet Government 
by yielding to most of Russiiis wishes at Yalta.” 
(P. 247). 

, *'The chances of a separate Russo-German peace 
were so small, and the Anglo-American cards were 
so strong (Leaid-Lease, growing miliiar>' powers, 
etc.) that the least one can say is that Roosevelt 
and Churchill dijd not have to surrender as abjectly 
to Stalin as they did in Teheran and Yalta. There 
was even less reason for surrender at Potsdam m 
August, 194.5, when C!erm.an.v had fallen and Japan 
was about to reel under two Ajmerican atomic bombs. 
The American and British negotiators displayed 
less skill than Stalin.” (P. 249). 

VIII 

The Jewish question is a vitul factor in world 
politics of today and thus Mr. Fischer has also dis- 
cussed this issue very briefly. Mr. Fischer is an inter- 
nationaJlKt: and thus ho thinks Zionism, Jewish national-^ 
ism, is .not desirable and Arab nat'onalism and Jewish 
nafiorfalimi in Palestine cannot effectively collaborate 
which should bo the means of polution of the Jewish 
.question. The Jews hav(5 been so persecuted and made 
homeless ; and anti-B^imitism of the West has made 
the Jews conscious of the necessity of having a Jewish 
homeland. "Persons who were anti-Zionists a few years 
ago not uncommonly (ilass themselves as non-Zionists, 
or even os Zionists today. They may still object to 
political Zionism. Th{y cannot deny the necessity of a 
new home for homeless, unhappy Jews.” (P, 153). 

The Jews have, accoiding to the reviewer’s judg- 
ment, the right to make Palestine their homeland, 
in spite of Moslem majority at the present time. 
Pale^d^e is the Jews’ homeland in the saimc sense as the 
Punj^) is thn homeland of the Hindus since the days 
of Vedas, Moslem conquest of the Punjab and the 
grcrtjrth of; Moslem population in that region does not 
justify any claim on the part of anyone to regard the 
Punjab 4a the land of the Mosletms. similarly tJ>c J^’ws 
have the eternsl right to re-cstnblish th(’m.«e’vc.<; in their 
aneifmt homeland to save their very existence and at 
the mine ^me to aid the cause of development of the 
of the Near East. 

■. . TZ 

future of the world and democracies? 
ultimately, if civilisation is 
v|o lidioul.d be; a World Govemrbent, 

World War was to Wo any 
a. im\A .dva war, a war 


against slavery, a war to establish one wtorld in- 
divisible, with liberty and justice to all. A war to 
give one nation another’s territory or oil-^ld or 
market is a supreme and senseless crime.” (P. 11). 

Mr. Fischer, as early as June, 1940, has been 
advocating for an European Federation, and this idea 
is a step towards World Federation : 

"Europe must be organised into a federation, 
federation is the negation of econoltmc nationalism 
and narrow political nationalism. History has 
demonstrated that the only protection of nations 
lies in internationalism. There is no individual 
security for man or country.’’ (Page 16). , 

Mr. Fischer reco^ises the fact that Soviet Ruasdan 
expansionist policy is a serious obstacle to develop- 
ment of World Government : 

“When Russia reaches out to China, the 
Mediterranean, North Africa, Trieste, Greece, and 
through her Communist parties, into every capitalist 
country, slie is moved not only by imperialistic 
arrogance but by ideological confidence. The major 
Soviet offensive is inspired by the defenselessness 
of weak countries and the appeasement psychology 
of large countnes, but above all by the unrest and 
discontent within countries, including the unrest and 
discontent within the Soviet Union.’’ (P. 334). 

The remedy lies in Anglo-American leadership 
towards the needed change in world affairs leading to 
World Federation based on Justice and Liberty for all : 

"The British Labor Government’s plans for in- 
dependence of Asiatic colonies worry Moscow much 
more than Churchiirs Anglo-American entente. Let 
the Western powers shift their support from the 
feudal landlords or the Near East to the im- 
poveu-ished peft‘»antr 3 ^ and Mogcow will know that 
something important has Inippcncd, Let the Chinese 
Federal Government introduce a land reform and 
Stalin will say : ‘Tliey are uniting China and driving 
me out of it.’ Let tlu* white race give incontro- 
vertible evidenc/C of a new and honorable attitude 
towards colored people, jind Moscow will realize that 
it iH being robb(?d of millions of potential political 
recruits. Let the democracies demonstrate that they 
combat anti-Semitism, and those wlio compare and 
judge will conclude that the democracies are anti- 
fascist. Let Englard and America befriend the forces 
of social change in Europe, and Europe will find 
new vigor to fight S!av-Co:nmunLst imperialism . . . 
These tire the kinds of weapons which can stop 
Russia’s offensh'e against the democracies,” 
(Pp. 334-335). 

Mr. Fischer is opposed to "appeasement of Soviet 
Ru.^ia and at the same time he is opposed to any 
policy of ‘ fight Russia now.” But he advocates : "Block 
Ruwia's teiTitorial expansion by an effective inter- 
national organization and block Russia’s ideolog'Cal 
expansioa by increasing the contentment and coheaioii 
of the countries in her path.” (P. 335). 

Mr. Fisehci’s study will not receive approval of 
Communists and Imperialists ; but it is the conviction 
of the reviewer that the book should be studied by 
all who a’-e genuinely interested in world affairs amd 
world peace. 

New York University, 

November 26* 1946 



THE POLITICAL mOU 

By L. JAMBS, 

Umversity of Alexandria 


If (me turns over the pages of a Historical Atlas, it soon 
becomes apparent that the general tendency with the 
passtkge of centuries has been for larger political units 
to emerge in place of a mosaic of small units. Tf)is is 
4rue whether one cottsiders the process of German flwid 
Itaban unification, the nse oi the llapsburg and Otto- 
man empires, or the gradual building up of large 
eonpirea like the British and Russian imperial systems. 
Of course, there has been the reverse process ; the 
great 8te)>pe-land dm-pires like that of Jengiz Khan have 
integrated huge areas and crumbled away in u relatively 
lihort time, but nevertheless the general thesis holds 
true that political units have tended to become larger. 
Tery broadly the emergence of larger political units 
bas corresponded with the improvement in communica- 
tions and the change in economy from a local to m. 
international basis. The development of China or the 
integration of India into one major unit exhibit the 
same tendencies. Unity may be toposed on an area by 
an outside power (as Britain did in India, and the 
Soviet is now doing in eastern Europe) or it arise 
from internal causes, usually the result of dynastic 
union or from the work of some outstanding personality. 

There has been a considerable measure of in- 
evitability about forming larger units in tlie modem 
world ; daily the world becomes more closely knit 
owing to the improvement of transport facilities, and 
each year sees a greater economic interdependence 
between the continents. But the centrifugal forces, 
having their roots in improved transport and closer 
economic relationships, are challenged in the presonf 
•century by forces that are centripetal. The pnain factor 
in the modem world that makes for political diainte- 
‘gratiion is nationalism, and although it is undoubtedly 
a strong unifying force in the area where the members 
of the national group live, it is a factor that delays 
the transition to the international stage of world 
rektionships. 

The whole process and conflicting tondencies can 
well be illustrated by a brief review of events in Eastern 
and Central Europe during the course of the present 
century. The larger unit versus the carving up process 
is clearly to be seen in Austria-Hungary, Before 1914 
Ibis multinational empire was governed by the Austrians 
imd Hungariens (it was called the 'dual empire'), but 
eeonomically it formed a angle unit. Within the empire, 
the Austrians and Hungarians supplied the ruling 
classes, but numerically these two groups were smaller 
than the numbers' of the subject nationalities ; these 
included Csechs, Slovaks, Ruthenes. Italians, Rumans, 
^Treats, Poles, etc. In the course of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the new force of national iitn' began to make its 
in^ence ielt, and some elements started to agiUte 
a greater meaeure of independence from Austrian 
Hungarian rule. Some want*ed a federal status within 
the empire, but towards 1914, consider^le elemenfe 
believed that only complete independence and separate 
atatohood would st^e. The defeat of the Central 
. „Tdwera in the first World War enabled them to achieve 
and the A\i»tro-Hun^riah empire wae. dls^ 
jj^te^ated on a nationality basis. President 

of self-determination was conceited w!& 
and noble motives; its phSlOsoidld^ 


was simple. If millions of people ore forged to live 
under ionperial systems tliat take little or no account 
of their legitimate wishes end aspirations, then' them 
must one day come a challenge to such a situatioii that 
can involve the rest of the world in war. Therefore, the 
argument ran, if these nationalities in Eastern Europe, 
instead of being forced to live under German, Austro* 
Hungarian or Russian imperial control, were give^ 
separate political status, and each had its oWn sovereign 
state, one of the major causes leading to war would 
eliminated. I'll? peace-makovs proceeded in 1919 to 
dismember tiie Austro-Hungariatn empire, and Austria 
and Hungary were shorn of their territories not occupied 
by their national ginups. The same principle was ap” 
plied to Germany, and the inteitfiil collapse of Russia 
in 1917 enabled the Baltic nationalities to set up sepa- 
rate slates. 

As is well known, a review of the history of 
Contra! nnd Eastern Europe in the inter-war years 
indicates that self-determination did not by any meaffis 
usher in a period of peaceful economic and cultural 
development. Within twenty years the rise of a new 
German imperialism dial longed the whole framework 
of the political paUeun of 1919. and the new Soviet 
imperialism in IIKO joined in a further partition 
Poland. 

Self-determination was no panarea for the many 
problems of frontiers in Europe. When it came lo be 
applied, it proved extremely difficult to delimit frontierg 
in a region where tlie nationalities are inextricably 
mixed. Tlie distribution of nationalities in Eastern 
Europe does not pewmit any oa-sy formula like 
determination to bo -applied. Once the claim of the 
nationalities to form separate states had been conceded, 
they began to put forward claims to territory not? occu- 
pied by their nationals, but which they desired on 
grounds of stratefpr or to obtain an economic qutlet to 
the sea. In practice the principle of self-determijuaUon ' 
was applied with less detachment to the ‘defeated 
powers than to the nationalit ’es seeking either to s®* 
up new states or recreate old ones. France tended to 
exploit the formula of self-determination in the 
interests of weakening Germany and of creai’mg e 
system of French satellite powers (the Little Entente) 
in Eastern Europe. But to represent self-determinaiion 
as an idealist philosophy employed to cloak sinister 
designs is to misrepresent the whole character of the 
Tieace settlement. The frontiers in Eastetn and CWtral 
Europe alter 1919 did in fact conform ri>ore closely to 
the w»iebes of the great majority of the inhabitants of 
this area than did the 1914 frontier. But the new 
frontiers immeasurably increased the economic difficul* 
ties of the Danubiain area, and minority problems were 
present in. all the new units. Some pow^ like Bulgaria 
and Hungafly quite openly refused to consider the 191$ 
fyoatiers as in any way final, and they immediately 
began to 'look round for assistance in getting them 
changed. 

We may summarise the conclusions frolU; tids 
ievieW; cd Ea#em Euifope as follows : (1) Ho#«^W 
'PM9i^Wlly^ frontiers' are drawn ' In ams 
.they, must'^always bO' 
lai«»/iia-hiorities cm 
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tier ; (3) . Self-detorixu&atioti leads to a fragmentation 
a^as eikd divides areas that are economically inter- 
dependent. ^Agricultural regions which before 1914 wore 
« eoxoplemiOntary to the industrial areas found themselves 
cut off fropi iheiv former markets owing to the now 
boundaries. Very soon these political frontiers came to 
mean serious economic barriers owing to the introduc- 
tion of tariffs and quotas that increasingly strangled 
previous flourishing trade relaiiooiships. The classic 
example of econofmic chaos owing to political dis- 
integration is the Danubian area, where Austria- 
Hungary was divided between seven powers. The 
multiplication of frontiers through self-determination is 
undesirable in a world wlu're economic relationship 
ought to grow closer. KconoiYuc difficulties always have 
swift political repercuss'ons and lead to a worsening ot 
internstional relationships. The 1919 frontiers saw the 
triumph of the principle of nfiiionality over the need 
for larger units. It tfos a reversal of previous trends, 
and because the whole political pattern was not m 
accord with econoniM* veuliiies it was destined to fail. 

The cvofrits of Eastern and Central Europe ought 
to bb closely studied by the present generation ; they 
have a clear lesson for countries trying to work out 
their political future. India faces roughly the same 
alternatives, whether to integrate the rpholc suIt- 
continent as one political unit, or to have disintegratinn 
on the basts of the religious cleavage between Hiiulu 
and Moslem. Although the latter have areas in the 
North-West and Bengal where they are in a clear 
majority, the actual separation is far from being clear- 
cut. However carefully the frontier beLwt'cn the two 


is drawn, it will leave both sides with minorities. It ia 
not seriously proposed that the pernicious practice 
should be restored to of uprooting people from their 
home.s in order to transfer them to solino oilier area in 
the interests (so-called) of acliieving religious 
uniformity within the respective regif'Uh. Modem 
naiions need to rrcall that cultural progress, ’s depen- 
deni, upon the fusion and interaction of people.^ and 
cultures of different oiitiooks and character. Uniformity 
ought never to b<‘COme an object of established policy. 
Altliougb it is possible to demonstrate fairly success- 
fully that Pakistan can develop iU areas on separate 
lines, using its own ports, and having its own industrial 
areas, the lesson of En.-^itern Europe is that political 
division rune connicr to economic dcvelopmi'Ut. It in- 
evitably makes for disharmoijy in every sphere of life. 
Tf Indians patiently and carefully study the lessons ot 
events in inter- war Europe, they will .spare themselves 
decades of friL>lraliori and strife. Separation into two 
or mo'*c po!it‘cal units ought to be avoided except as a 
very last c.xtremity. 

The ordinary pcojde of India, as of many other 
ljind>* .are united in their poverty ; the task of the 
present period is to rai.se the standard of life by 
introducing the necessary impiovements in agriculture 
and develofiiug industrialism under proper safcgimrda 
that it does not Ic.sve an evil legacy, and so mak^' the 
common lol both easier and happier. Political separa- 
tion will only delay this essential work by diverting 
eiiergy into unprofitable channels ; it c.'m only bring 
frustration and chnos such ns have occurred in Eastern 
Europe. 


IMPRESSIONS OF MEERUT CONGRESS SESSION 

By R. O, BHATIA 


'The plcbfuy* Congress Session was held in Meerut 
after 6i years of storm and stress, the previous occasion 
on which tlie Congress tinet was in March 1940 at Ram- 
garh^in Bihar under Uie presidentship of Maulana 
Abul Kalam Assad, a deft and successful steerjsinan of 
the ship of India through hazards and privations. 
These yoam Imd seen world-shaking international 
events and many a great convulfeioms in India. During 
these years many a struggle — ^violent and non-violent— 
within the country itself and outside were launched 
whIeJh. had Vesmlt^ in taking the caravan of freedom 
mueh neayetjts goal. It can be said now after Meerut 
deliberation that the day of achieving the objective 
for which the Congress has stood up till now and 
waged nMmy itMsessant struggles against overw'helming 
odds, not far off. 

Meefut has many historic associations and is oomeo- 
to th® memory of the national heroes who 
fouifbt and fell in our first struggle to thix)w away the 
foreign mis-rut!e ie., the Mutiny of 1857. The role of 
and its people in the various national mover 
hy Oondhiji has been considerably 
In tl- P was her© that the Khadi 
oaad spr^ to the 
In this eitjr, there ato 
distint^tions are 
5tihiir whitih for the |»t time 



in Uk! long history of Cougre.«s had, not only the 
privilege of holding a Congress Session but also, built 
up the enviable if^putatiun of having arrived at 
decisions which are not only important in themselves 
but. are momentous and epoch-making in character. 

This wjsaion pu)mi.-ed to be a unique one in the 
annals of the Congress, from the point of view of 
pageantry :md the vast multitudes expected to attend 
it. The Reception Committee had made arrangements 
for 10 Jakhs of visitors. But the unprecedented and 
horrifying communal disturbances led the anthoritie» 
to decide upon a purely bu.‘?ines?-like show, abandoning 
all the spectacular parts of it. But from this, we need 
not draw the conclusion that being devoid of glamour, 
its importance in this history of India is less. In spite 
of all these unfavourable omens and the wave of dis- 
appointment over the inhabitanis of Meerut, it is 
encouraging to note that the .session was successfully 
hold to schedule owing to the tire lest? effortuS of the 
members of the Reception C^oinmittce. 

The highlights of the se.ssiiou wt>re a .stirring oration, 
moving clarification and thought-provoking speech by 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad on the resolution of cotin- 
miinal civil strife, frank disclosures of the working of 
Interim Government and the efforts of the Muslim 
League io sabotage it by Pandit Jawahorlol Nehru and 
Sar^ VaJlaibhbhai Patel and a sober but fluent dis- 
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course by Mr. Jaiprakajdx Nmyau on the neoessity of 
pdacing a ooncrete picture of Swaraj before the Indian 
masses. 

The able handling of the proreedings with oeca- 
sionai flashes of sparkling wit which aflotded necessary 
lighter moments reflect great credit on the new Pr^i- 
dent’s way of dealing with things. But one thing 
dearly emanates from the session that it was essentially 
a big man's show. The big leaders took so much of the 
time in the proceedings that the President had neces- 
sarily to pull up the other speakers not to make lengthy 
eeches in order to finish the programme in two days, 
o time was spared for the disposal of non-official 
btunnesB. 

Presidential Address 

Acharya J. B. Kripalani in his presidential remarks 
analysed the present political situation in all its 
aspects. With the freedom's battle almost won, it was 
a tsrue picture of the advantages and dangers that con- 
front India. He struck an optimistic note of courage, 
confidence and challenge. 

The presidential address, in fact, was an impassioned 
and well-reasoned appeal to the Indians not to deprive 
themselves of the benefits that have accrued to them 
on account of a non-violent Gandhian rcvalution by 
Ipaving the golden principle of non-vioilence when its 
adoption can enable the Indians to give a new lead to 
the Orient and the world. He said : 

"But the darkin<>ss of centuries can be i*cmoved, th<‘ 
moment the light is brought in. In India, the light 
has been lit, let us keep it steadily burning and Jet 
us follow its lead and aill shall yet be well with us.'* 

Essentially, it was a non-violent approach to all 
the questions including the prevalent communal con- 
flict. 

In economic affairs too, he referred to the historic 
role of tlio Congress in its bold advocacy of 
decentralised industry' and declared : 

"If political power has a tendency to corrupt 
the holder of the power, this tendency is doubly 
increased by the combination of political and 
economic power in the same hands . , . Tlierefore, 
if democracy is to survive, it must discover a means 
of avoiding the concentration of cconomie and 
political power in the hands of a mler or rulers. 
Even a political democracy can be a dictatorship, 
if there are no spheres of free activity left to the 
individual.*’ 

Important Deosions 

This Congress Session passed six resolutions of 
great significance in the history of the Congress and the 
cotantry. These resolutions are a land-mark and have 
given a new impetus to the Congress organisation. The 
Congress policy has been defined in a clear-cut way, 
leaving no room for any misrepresentation or loop-hojip 
on the following problems : / 

1. Unity within the Congress ranks, 

2. Interim OovemmerU, 

3. Commurud Disturbances, 

4. Problem of Indian States, 

6. New Constitution for India, " 

6. Changes in the Congress Constitution, 
RffmosPEer 

In the first resolution, 

Congress meeting after years of up* 
heavd and frightfulness, paid itn liomsfe to, 19 m. 


memory of those who had given their Hyes in the 
oause of Indian freedom and all those who had 
suffered in the struggle for freedom* axi^ thei 
emancipation of India’s millions." 

Thus it discharged its obligatiuus towards the 
fighters of freedom even though they x&ight have 
pursued violent methods— diametrically opposed to the 
Congress method — for achieving freedom. 

But the operative clause of this resolutioii stated : 

“The Congress calls upon the people to put an 
end to tlie internecine conflict and face intend and 
external dangers as a united people in the spirit in 
which they had fought in the past for Ihdjja’s 
independence.” , 

Although this resolution appeared to be a non- 
coritroversial one, the isterpretalion of Mr. S. K. Patii, 
the seconder, brought to feet Mr. Jaiprak^h Narayan, 
tire Socialist leader. He countered the plea*of Mr. Patii 
that all the parties within the Congress should give 
up their labels and stand as a united body at this 
critical hour in the history of the country. He was of 
the firm opinion that conflicts of ideologies result tp a 
healthy development of an organisation instead ot 
retarding the progress and maintained that C.S.P. had 
given an oxcjellent example of the observance of the 
Congress discipline. He made a bold offer to withdraw 
the SomJist/8 from all the Congress elective offices if 
that could help in the achievement of internaj unity. 

Interim Government 

The proposal for the ratification of the past 
actions of the Working Committee regarding the 
establishment of the Interim Government came in for 
a good deal of opposition at the hands of the Sotualists 
and the Forward Blocists. It was their plea that office 
acceptance by the Congress has led to a process of 
drying up of the revoJutionaiy character and urge of 
the Congress. Master Mola Singh in a humorous way 
declared that their aim was to take the Congress 
leaders in the forward line. 

But the historic pronouncements by .Pandit 
Jawalmrlal Nehru and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel Hiat tlie 
Muslim League was functioning as a King’s Party and 
that the team spirit of a Cabinet was conspicuous* by 
its absence and that the relations between ^ Musliilm 
League and the Congress were far from cordial have 
dispelled the illusions of the Indian masses. It is now 
clear that all is not well with the Interim Government 
and if such complications continue, a grave consti- 
tutional crisis is in the offing. It is clear that the Con- 
gre&s is insistent upem two things, fiiTst, the Muslim 
League must accept the State Paper of May Iff in its 
entirety revising the decision of its rejection. Secondly, 
the Cabinet must work with lull sense of joint r^on- 
sibility under the virtual leadership of Pandit Jawaliar- 
lal Nehru, If the Muslim X/eague feels shy of working 
under these conditions, the Congress will not tolerate 
its presence in the Interim Government. 

PoMMUKAL Disturbances 

, ’ wsirion gave an excellent lead on the ; 

commiteol ^uesi^h. It , condemned in all serionsa^ . 
-and its command, "the 

strife crimes appsMXti^ ; fbr: 
ominous to the peitee; 

India,** but did not 
differences 
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It also reiterated its eonvietion that the only 
eolutioa 04 the <^mmunal problem is independence 
foreign control and appealed to the people not 
to allow communal passion to sidetrack the national 
irt», niggle alJ*the last stage of India’s marcsh to froetloin. 

resolution represents a modo) approach and can 
be made the basis of an educative propaganda to 
counter the evil effects of ilie poise:'. ous propaganda 
which is causing grave injury to Indian body politic. 

The speeches by top-ranking Indian leaders includ- 
ing besides others Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad, Pandit. Jawahaalal Nehni and Khan 
Abdul GalFar Khan, delivered in elaboration of this 
resolution, 'deserve much comracudation. All of them, 
in fact, made impassioned and oarneKt appeal to the 
country to put an end to this communal warfare which 
was a serious b^ot on the fair name of India. They 
also appealed* to the workers to carry the message of 
cottnmunal peace and harmony to every village in India. 

Maulana Abul Kalarn Azad summed up the 
situation in an aihle manner. lie thought that Indian 
Natipnalism was on a real trial and tlic Congress as the 
repository of the Indian nationalism ha^s to fight for 
its very existence. In his opinion, if the Congress 
workers put their heart and soul into the task of 
achieving communal peace, this problem which now 
seems to be defying soliili(xn can be solved in a very 
short time. The grave w»arning administered by the 
Maulana went home to the audience. 

States Pboblem 

On the question of the Indian States, the Congress 
did not fail to give a correct lead. It declared that it 
considered the stniggle for freedom in the SUtos as an 
essential part of the larger struggle in India and that 
it conaiderod it wholly untenable, for the British 
Government to claim through the Viceroy and Crown 
Representative to have any interest in the States other 
than or apart from that of the Government of India. 
It has also declared in oloar and uneq\uvocaI terms that 
.the representatives of the States in the Constituent 
Assembly should be chohen by their people. Thus the 
Congress has given the proof of its earnestness in try- 
ing to put an end to the double-distilliKi slavery of 
States in India. This will cause another headache to 
the Political Depart.raent which is backing the rulers 
of the States in insisting upon their right to nominate 
Uie representatives of the States in the Constituent 
Assembly. 

' Nj3w^ Constitution for India 

two other resolutions, the Congress position as 
regard the new constitution ior India and the Congress 
conception of Bwaruj was defined in unequivocal terms. 
It is lencouTiiiging to note that the Congress dedares on 
the Constituent Assembly that 

"It stands for an Independent Sovereign Republic, 
wherein all powers aind authority are derived from 
the people ... so that the ancient land attains its 
rightful aod honoured place in the world and makes 
ltd}<,oontnbption to the promotion of the world 
ogd in welfare of the mankind/' 

\ skill were much in 

tbe ig^eecfa of Acharya Narendra Dev in 
of ibis j^solution. His scholarly and 
ibe Indian political problem needs 
made some very useful Sugges* 
grea%. beneficial if tt^ nite liot 
^ €0301^ tp' work^t pn w ' 


programme of direct Muslim mass contact instead of a 
policy of appeasement of the Muslim League. 

In another resolution, the Congress empbaticailly 
announced the adoption of the principles in. the August 
resolution, 1942, and the Congress ElecUou Manifesto 
in regard to the content of Swaraj. It had \oted in 
favour of a aoeiedy which would ensure iiidividiial 
liberty, ecxualify of opportunity arid the fullest scope 
for every citizen for development of his personality. 

The anxiety of the Congress to place a fully drawn 
out picture of its conception of Swaraj can be gauged 
from the acceptance of the suggestion of Mr. Jaiprakash 
Narayau who advocated that a special session of A.-i. 
C.C. be called for this purpose. It will be the task of 
this session to chalk out a mandate for tlie members of 
the Constituent Assembly. 

The Congress Constitution will also be given a. new 
turn, so as to remove from the organi-sation the soujces 
of weaknovsse.s and corruption and to give it a more 
well-knit character. For this purimse, the A.-I.C.C. 
has been authorized to revise the constitution in order 
to make it as widely representative of the Indian 
pox)ulace as possible and at the same time a more 
efl&cicnt instiuineiiL for giving effect to the national 
will. 

Lighter Moments 

The procetxlings had their amusing patches. Dr. 
Pattabhi Sitaramaij^a referred to the way in which 
authorities of certain States carried out their pledge to 
appoint popular representatives to the executive coun- 
cils. A rulers daughter-in-law was appointed and the 
X>copi!e were expected to regard her aa their representa^- 
tive. 

During proceeding? on the resolution of Consti- 
tuent Assembly, an amendment favoured the words 
‘United Socialist Sovereign Republic’ instead of 'In- 
dependent Soveir'ign Republic’. Acharya Kripnlani 
said that we have in our resolution .specified that we 
want economic and social equality. Socialism itself is 
a very vague term which can cover a multitude of 
sins. 

Nominal Opposition 
% 

The one feature that could not escape the notice 
of any one was weak opposition. The mainstay of the 
opposition weie the Socialists and to some extent the 
Forward Blocisls, but their voting strength was so 
fei'ble that the question of measuring strength with the 
oflEicial block was not at all .^»rious. Further the opposi- 
tion was handicapped by the repealed warnings of the 
President that the business of the session must be 
finished in two days at all costs. And the members of 
the Interim Government had to be provided with 
opportunities to make known their policies. But some 
among the Socialists gave glimpses of their parlia- 
mentary skill in debating. Mr. Achyut Patwardhan, 
the firebrand of the Socialist party, was quite 
Dent and gave a remarkably good impression of him- 
self. He seems to be capable of achieving more success 
in the tasks that await him, if he chooses to observe 
some check on his impatience. Mr. Asoka Mehta also 
revealed that he has great future in store and with 
some more experience might succeed in stepping up 
the ladder of leadership. Mm. Aruna Asaf Ali’s debut 
as a parliaonentarian and as a speaker was the most 
formidable from the opposition and ranked her equal 
to the best brains in our parliamentary life. 

It is a happy augury for the future of India that 
younger dements have among themseives many 
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c»paible p^rsaiuEi who would fill tbo void oi^eated by ^ t^ated in no unoertain terma the way in whiflh wjfi 
paaeing away of the present leadership with distinctive the conununal menace. Thirdly, the leaidnge of ih^ 
honour md credit. Congre» towards Socialism are now in f^I evidsnoe 

^ Ck>NCLUSioNS in their resodution on the Constituent Assembly and 

It can be safely asi^erted that the Meerut Session Congress Manifesto. The Congress can, 
truly represents a big step forward in the progress of and honesty, rebut the oft-repeated charges dubbing 
India towards freedom. Firstly, the doubts in the mind as a capitalist-dominated organisation. Fourthly, the 
of an average Indian regarding the Congress position Congress leaders gave abundant proof of a restrained 
in the Interim Government and its usual policy of tone in their utterance so as not to worsen the already 
League appeasement stand fully dispelled on account deteiiorated comimunal atmosphere. If all the respon* 
of the candid and outspokon utterances of the Congress sible organisations and leaders put a check and curb 
leaders. It is manifestly clear that the days of surrender their passions, sentiments and emotions in a similwr 
on the part of the Congress over national demands ore way, many of our problems and troubles will fade sway 
over and the country can be assured of a firm and wi&iout any serious efforts oh our parts. Fifthly/ the 
consistent stand by the Congress. Secomlly, the impli- new turn in the Congress constitution by the A*-LCC. 
cations of Ihe resolutions of the communal civil strife will give a set-back to power politics and make it a 
arc immediate as well os ultimate. The Congress has broad-based, well-knit and better organised body. 
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SWADESHI DAYS 

The Dawn Society and Anti-Circular Agitation 

Bt Pbof. NRIPENDRA CHANDRA BANERJl, mji. 

Wb had formed a G^nduateti Literary Union inside the Rabindra Narayan Giiosh and Bonoy Kumar Sarkar 
Presidency College and a group of MA. and B.A. (also a scholar of big repute, learned in several 
students gathered round this — we wrote on literary, European languages, w'ho has travelled wudely in tlie 
philosoph'ic, liistorioal topics by turns, we invited our West and the East and is a versid>il(i writer, having 
ProfcBsore and learned outsiders also to our meetings published many treatises on varieties ol’ topics and ia a 
and we published some of the best amongst ihe contri- ‘froc-lanc(** and ‘non-confomiist’ in ]>oliUcal and 
buted ijapers in a magazine we started as our appen- economic theory and pniclice : tw'o years my junior— 
dag(‘ to the Union and 'callccl it the Presidency CoUege he is .now a Professor in the Post-Graduate Economics 
Magazine. Mr. M. Prothero w^as about tliis time the Department, and is justly admired for his orig'nal 
Principal : I believe he enroiiraged our venture. UVo ideas and novel methods of expr<‘ssiou and presenta- 
of my own compositions were printed in this magazine, tion— Benoy 8arknr is an original and an eccentric— a 
when I had the “thrill” (which must have been man of high talent and courage — who never ‘plays to 
experienced by many) of seeing m.vself for the first the gallery’ and is full of never-failing admiration for 
time in print. Amongst other contributors were the achievement of young Bengal of 19(1^ and after !) 
Rabindra Narayan Ghosh and Sushll Mookerji, both ol I was not of the inner circle but I attended many of 
whom wrote very interestingly. But the most precious the special lectures arranged for the benefit o£ the 
result of this ventuie — so far as I was concerned— was advanced scholars and learners by tlie Dawn Society 
my acquaintance W'ith tlie revered Satis Chandra and Sreejut Satis Mukberji presided over one of the 
Mukherji, who was a brilliant scholar, a contemporary meetings of our Graduates* Union wthen I was reading 
of Sir Asutosh Mukherji, wdio remained all his life a a paper and admired it with the constructive comment 
bachelor for the sake of training up a body of young that I must concentrate my yearning to serve India 
men for the service of Mother India and who had, for (which was the keynnote of my discoui’se) in one 
the purpose, formed a society and named it the Da^mn objective and then only I would achieve something 
Society. tangible 1 

The Dawn Society, as I found after my introduction Meanwhile, my desultory readings continued and 
to the founder-savant, had ils owm office, its own witnessing of performances of patriotic and eltasieal 
magazine replete with serious articles on Economics, plays on the boards of the Star Tlieatre’ and the 
Literatune^ Histoiy, Archaeology and topics on ancient Minerva Theatre, occasional visits to Dakshioeswara 
Indian culture, philosophy and religious and eciAtific Temple (the scene of Eamakrishna Parainaha)^% 
achievement written by first-rate scholars. It hfm religious devotions and sermons) and the Belur Math , 

a group of ardent workers and student-members, who (founded by Bwami Yfvekananda on the river4)flnlt > 
were attracted by the saintly personality of Batis just opposite DakslrineSwar), listening to dispoutsesJhy 
Mukherji and the charm of his d(^icated Ufa and l^i Chum Banerji, Satyendrana^ TagOre, Lid 
became the ‘inner group’ of his disciples. Of these, Mo^n ' Bomesh Chandra Dutt and ' 

most prominent wore Radha Kumud Mukherji wit- aaih\T«gpre .a|id ®r Guru^s the; ;’^ 

known now as a researchist in^ ancient Indian Histoty our baades Hirendranath 

and Culture, who first attracted the notice ol ^ thciise Jbmied part of tW 

world of soholaFs and researchists by h*s smajl brochure ^at many others was |N|hniu|; 

on The Pmdaimental Unity India, publish^ feats. Cn]y a 

as lOOd or' 1907), vny Apd 
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#9 ^919 99madi ctf our feet by the rousing addresses 
md lectui^ of fi^in Chamlra Pai and OQPfirmed in 
mt tirge by the editorials of the Samdhya, 

.«tart^ by Brahmabandhav Upadhyaya, a Christian by 
laith and § BaJnt and a patriot of unequalled integrity 
asid brithance, a man of the people full of lire and 
faring isho infused thousands with tlio electric throlbs 
■4^ aggressive country-love that were in his soul and by 
the vigorous writings of the Juguntara. These were the? 
organs of the Revolutionary upsurge of the time. The 
odlent* sacrihoe and cultured addresses and writings ot 
.Aurobindo Ghosh and the sweet and alluring personality 
of »Si»ter Nivedita, Who was enothci propagandist of 
the Swadeshi cult-— and the songs of Dwijendra I^l 
Roy sung in chorus as mile-long processions marched 
through the afcj-eets of Calcutta and the enthralling 
cadences of Rabindranath ’s patriotic and devotional 
:poetiy and ^ng — all combined to flood our fiouts with 
divine afflatus" jftid beckon iia in to the paths ol 
high endeavour and sacrifice for the country. 

The first spark in the Swadeshi-rum-imycott 
movotm^nt of 1905 w^as really lighted by Lord Curw-ui 
by liis undiplomatic and uncharitable remarks, aa 1 
have hinted earlier, in his Con vocal ion addvos-j before 
MS, gradmites of 1904, in the Calcutta University Senate 
Hall in the capacity of Cli'ancellor. This must have 
been sometime in March 1905 — T am nor sure about the 
eyaet dates — ^when the TTniversity C/onv(K\atio!n for the 
conferment of degrtv^s was summoned. Our group in tho 
Presidency College either ordered tho preacribcxl gowns 
and hoods or hired them from special milliners at^d 
attended the function and .afterwards wo took a group 
photo. I »still remember Dr. P. K. Pr'.y. ihe then 
Principal attirr'd in his Doctor's red robes. Jagadi.s Bo.sc. 
and Prafulla Chandra Ray also sLnilyriv f»ttired an l 
■other educational leaders in piotun'Muie ae-ad* mic 
dresses forming part of the Chiuu.ollorfl : ‘ce.-siou 
(tile Vice-Chancel lor was Mr, Pedlar Director o! 
Publio Instruction, fomierly Profe.^sor of Chemistry in 
Pwjsidency Col lege) --Father Lafenl (»f St. Xivi-rV. 
N. N, Ghosh of the Metropolitan ulaev Syndii*.- .ind 
* hono^ired JilUgos of the High Courl^ — Rashlx hari Ghosc 
and other eclebri lies— .and leyd'ng Lord Curzon. 


Vicg*oy and Governor-General of India and Chanicellor 
to hbi e^xftlled st-at on the dais : there was a e.onforring 
■of degrt*es, the greatest sensation of this part of the 
ceremony being the exceptional honoiu's in eveiy 
branch of the medical .lienee attained by a youug 
MJD. (I forget his name : he, also, died a iHemature 
■degth almost in his thirties, and a very promising 

career thus cut short) and an additional flutUT 

wl*e9 a small group of ladies received - their degrees 
"(wpmto^aduates were a very limited few in our 
dajfw). was a hush of expectancy before Lord 

Ourson stood on his feet to deliver his written addre^. 
It Was .orisp and brilliant and vigorous, but very acid 
iottd pungant. Hbi tmnecessaiy references to the weak- 
nesses Of the Bengali temperament and cliaractei^- 

gpOeiiUy his unciEdied-for and insulting characterisation 
•ol Senical^B enthuaiaras as *soda-water bottle effiTves- 
resentment inside the Ck)nvocation 

3SaM $3^1 a very tmpleasant reactiem outaide in tlie 
tbs addbm appeared in the newsiiapers next 
can visualise the cynical curl .and tw’st 
ab4 . w m^phistabhclittn ‘glint’ in hw 


address in clear, ringing 
iaami Aif igj^t . nnncAr and #d some 

ff:/; ^sa:tion the Archaeb- 



logicjil Department and the putting of the ‘^AdKnent 
Monuments Act” on the statute book are instancee in 
point), but with him and his policieH began the alow 
but steady undermining of the British Rule in India. 

The natural sequel followed— in the shape of a 
monstor meeting in the Town Hall of Calcutta — where 
amongst othcis RasUbehari Ghosh, Die Leader of the 
High Court Bar and one of the idols of the inielligentria 
and a speaker of very literary and refined English, 
condemned in stinging terms the affront given to the 
Nation by the highest dignitary in the land, the King 
Emperor's Vicegerent and the Chancellor of ih« 
premier University of India. 

Shortly after, the plan.s of partitioning Bengal 
secretly conceived and elaborated in the Councils of 
the Viceroy and the Britisli Cabinet were publicised in 
the; country — it was probably in June 1905 — when wo 
had r^^'joined our Calcutta colleges aftei* the summer 
recess (by that time our po.st-gradiwte lecture.-^ extend- 
ing over one year only had been over and we were 
in Calcutta only to prepare for the University Examina- 
tion to be held in December). The popular reaction to 
thi.s smistor plan could never have bt;en even distantly 
imagined by our ruleite in CalculU. Simla and at 
Whitehall I The Nation s indignalion rose spent anoouslj’' 
to a fever-height and Surendranat.h Bancrjea and hU 
adlioreuts iu the districU' — Annada Clvandra Roy ot 
Dacca, A.swini Kumar Dutt of Barisal, Ambica Charan 
Majurad.')!' of F.aridpur, Unies Chandn^i Gupta of 
liaiigpur, Kushoj’i Mohan C^houdhury of Kajshahi, 
Analhbandim Cuba of Mymensingli, Jatra Mohan Sen 
of Chittagong— (o name only a ff‘\v outstanding leadera 
of opinion— besides Krishna Kumar Mitra of the 
l^injibani, Principal Hijrtwnba Chandra Maitra — Jind 
the viriU*, and foieeful of them who propagandised 

the Swadeshi cult all over India — Bepin Chandra Pal- - 
iiie ‘hero' No. 1 of youth and the student community 
of those days for years — weie raised to immediate 
iK'tion, Meetings wore held all over Bengal — from 
Cah-ntli* 10 the rfiiiotesl injok-. and corners — (;ondGmn- 
ing the Partition .-chenie, clnillonging .spccche.-s! were 
d«iuered and a call w-as given to the Nation to unite 
,rnd insist ihf* pl.an. of disrujiting Bengal aud striking 
at Ihe core of the Nation's strength, by all legitimate 
iiiei»n< This is not a historical thesis but a record of 
iiiiin’<*>-ions and recollections so I am not over- 
(?arefu) about date^ and figures or about sequence of 
e\eiil-> in an ordered (;hrono!og 3 ’. A country-wide boy- 
coti of Britiali goods wes proclaimed by the leader^. 
The students ;iud youtlw carried it further and ex- 
tended It to all British institutions. It was really the 
signal for a Revolution albeit without an aitiny. 

We. in the Eden Hindu Hostel, began our debut 
in the political arena, by a burning, with great fan- 
faronude, of tho elSigy of Curzon and by a bon-fire of 
British-made oloUiiug gathered fn^m tJie Hostel 
boairiers. Immediately after, a students’ rally was 
addressed privately by *Sj. Hirendni Nath Dutt and it 
was decided to call for a boycott of the Calcutta 
I'niversity and its examinations in spite of murmurings 
of a few not-over-bright studonl*s of the Post-graduate 
stage. I took up the task of drafting a in 

Bengali on the. 5 <^ lines which w'a.s printed and oiroular- 
ised amongst the student community. We had already 
resolved to boycott our coming MA. examination and 
Radha Kumud Mukherji also joined (he was to sit lor 
the F.RJ3,). Meanwhile, the agitaUou had already been 
launched by students in colleges and schools all 
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the couDtiy and the Ooremment rea^^tion wati^ the eame to the eurlaoe at onoe .'Wae ip hnmiUate 
ffltaoouB or infamous Carlyle Circular (a Mr. Carlyle for, “the Superintendent of Police asked them to rep<>rt 
was then Secretory to the Bengal Government) inter- to Police Headquarters, receive their batons oiidl,. 
dieting student-agitation and providing rigorous penal uniforms and join in the parade-pTactice with ordinary * 
measures of discdpline. oonstables 1 He was met with an indignant /efusat, tlii^. 

The result was open defiance of the Circular and leaders were prosecuted, the case went up to the Hifi^ 
the first success of the siudtmt-campaign was achieved Court at Calcutta and ended in tqtal acquittal of the 
by Sachindra Prasad Bose, a fourth year student- Swadeslii group, I still recollect how we also were taken 
boycolter, at Rangpur, when in response to his fieiy up into the ^dies of excitement that ran through 
(address, the Rangpur Bar rose as one man and Rangpur town, 

declared the opening of the first national school in Our stay (of Hiralal Mukherji and myself) was 
Bengal at RatigpUr ^tor a total boycott of the Govern- be short-lived : for hardly had p fortnight elapsed, 
ment Zilla School had been decided upon. One of the when we received an urgent wire from out fri^^ntf 
leaders at Raaigpur besides Umtis Gupta, was the Rabindra Narayan Ghosh recalling boUi • of us to 
novelist and story-writer, Prabhat Kumar Mukherji. Oalotftta for sitting in the MA, examinations, in 
who was then practicing ns Barrister in the courts of obedience to no less a personage’s request than that 0< 
Rangpur (nice, breezy sonl), nnother was Rashbehari 8ir Gunidns Banerji who had assured the student- 
Mukherji (one of my near relations on my wife’s side — boycotters that he and other leaders wefe starting » 

I had married after joining my M.A.), another lawyer, Bengal National Council of Educiftion immediately but 
besides Bj, Chakra life-Inng sufferer and patriot, they wanted to tell Government, it was meant upt to- 
father of Sri Siires Chakravarti, the famed writer and supphnt but to supple^mnt Government efforts of the 
disciple of Sri Aurobindo. Call came to us in Calcutln Calcutta TTniversity and so the boycott of the Univeiv 
for volunteering ns teachers of this school and three sity aaid of the examinations should not be given eSeot 
of us— 'Brojasundar Roy, MA., Hiralal Mukherji (a to and we must appear ‘in national interest’ at the 
brilPant Physics man of my year) and cnyself hurried examinations. These were counsels of moderation but 
in response and joined at Rangpur. we had no other choice than obeying our leaders, men 

So sometime early in November, 1906, we practi- hke Giirudas Banerji. Asutosli Choudhury, P. C. Hay, 
caiJy joined as national volunteers in the educational Rjvbindranath Tagore, Satis Chandra Muklicrji, to name 
work started by the people’s leaders in a district town, a few. A princely sulm of one lac of rupees had mcan- 
For me, it was paying some of my debts to the Dis- while been donated by Sj. Subodh Miillick of Creek 
trict where I had been ‘raised’ from a boy of five. How, Calcutta, and another big amount was being 
Brojasundar Roy hailed from Sylhet, was a high M.A. Riven by Brojendra Neth Choudhury, Zemindar ot 
in History, two or three years our senior, Hirala] was Gouripove in Mj^nensingh in aid of the National 
from the district of Barisal, which took the lead in the Council of Education. 

Swadeshi movement under its inspiring and selfless So we had to return to our books, the examinations 
leader of wonderful ability in organisation, Aswini were only 16 days off and for the last 4 months we had 
Kumar Dutt, By the time we had joined, the imove- laid them aside and thrown ourselves lieadiong into the 
ment was taking shape — for (between our bon-fire and movements, reckless of oonscqueiices and without W 
effigy-burning demoustratious in the Eden Hindu thoughts of tomorrow. I rerneaiber I had left all my 
Hostel (we had also participated in picketing of Bhakespeures annotated editions and conunenianes 
Manclic-ster cloth shops in the Burrabazar area) aaid behind at Calcutta and so what could I do but get hold ^ 
our joining the Rangpur National School — a period ot of a volume of Shakespeare s collected works frcum tlie 
about four months, the entire countryside was in Rangpur Public Library and made it do duty instead t 
rebellion—iSir Bamfylde Fuller, the new Lieutenant- We two hastened to Kurigram Subdivisiona] town in 
Govemior of East Bengal was a man of excitable and Rangpur District, whore my imrcnts were and devoted 
impulsive temperament and was easily led to see ‘Red’ ourselves to ID days of intensive artudy— Hiralal of hia 
everywhere — and instances of the burning of British Physics and myself of my Literature I Five days before- 
merchandise, throwing of Liverpool salt into rivers, the examination (in our time for the Arts meai, it 
sinking of boats laden with this salt were multiplying, a six j>apers' examination covering six days, the Bcience 
In one instance, Sir Bamfylde went beyond the limits men had their practical tests in addition) — saw us badk 
of gubernatorial propriety — ^he personally ordered the in Calcutta. I was in a desperate situation but so were 
IBleadmaHteT of the Madaripur High School in Faridpur the whole bunch of us— «nd Rabindra and myself 
district, Srijut Kali Prasanna Das Gupta, a very loame^l olosetted ourselves together (the two besC students of 
man and widely respected, to flog students of the .school the year) and gave each other the benefit of oqr reci- 
for haying joined in the demonstration. Naturally he ]>rooal knowledge, and studies, and though it was n 
bad to refuse and resigned : Madaripur also hed a question of very bed preparation and of ‘tou<di and gDi’ 
national school. Barisal, I remember, was organise-^^nto both of us eventually fuiprised everybody by securing 
self^fficient village units and had a large number ot First Class degreeft, Eabia sending first and myself a . 
national schools not only in the town but also in far- close second; sechred a Second Class in Phyidos 

away villages. unfortiaiat^lyr^ywt up as an apprentice pti AU 

At Rangpur, shortly after we arrived and made she allowgffCse/^J^. 7A to the Empress Mills 

acquaintance of the leaders who received us with the Nagpur etuck for five long 
utmost courlcsy, we found the town was in a ferment— prospects dwindling and 

the District Magistrate in retaliation against the, w aw 

^rebellious* conduct of thp leaders of the Bar and other ohums and a 

professions enrolled 12 ,pr 14 of them as ‘Special ^ ^ ^ 

Constables.’ The ostensiMd .object -w«s to help in keep;?,' waS' over ■ in 

ing the peace but the dji^iStt4'''iaotive which, home to 
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begiui a new chapter ip my life. 1 had married into a 
Qudille elaaa family of Bajrajogmi, a village of gteat 
h^torio renown, reputed to be llie birth-place 
Pipankar Sree Jnan, the Buddhist monk and far-famed 
eeholar of ^dent days and a big centre of Buddhist 
lore and practice and later on of Umtrin and Hindu 
revivaliat programmes in the old days. It wiis part of 
Bmnp^ the capital city of the Pal Dynoaiy of Bengal 
(telios of those glorious days being still extant) and 
was even in 1905 a centre of culture and distinction. 1 
eatoe to visit my wife’s people soon after I came* to my 
village home : there I met a friend of my father-in-law, 
a member of the Cuba Zemindars of the village, who 
told 'me he .could procure for me n certificate of dele- 
gation from the Vikrampur Constituency of Congress 
if I meant to attend the Proyindal Conference which 
had been summoned at* Barisal, where all the leading 
political lightsiof Bengal would foregather and which 
would be presided ovgr by the nationalist Mueliru 
Barrister Mr. A. Rasul. 

I have forgottem to mention that though Lord 
Curzon and Sir Bamfylde Fuller could liardly get a 
single Hindu to support the Partition, the East, Bengal 
Muslims had almost to a man swallowed the baU of 
prospective Muslim ascendency, of easy job.'jt and per- 
quisitos, of a University to be started at Dacca, of 
Dacca being restored to its old glory of a capital city. 
Sir Bamfylde called the Muslim ec^mmuuity his 
^favourite wife’ and his government, spared no engines 
of oppression to let the Hindu nationalists down and 
to kill the movement. Barisal wa.s tx) be a ‘test case’ 
and Sir Bamfylde and his advisers on the one side and 
Congress leaders led by Surendranath Banerjea, Mr. J. 
Choudhury, Aurobindo Ghosh, Bepin Chandru Pal, 
Kaliprasanna Kavya-Bisharad and Manoranjan Guha 
Tbakurta of Barisal, whose fervid nationalism cam 
never be forgotten by Bengal, Krislma Kumar Mitra, 
and others on the other hand prepared for the fray. 
But of this later on. 

•There is a divinity that shapes our ends’ and with- 
out any pVevicms idea of joining the Barisal Congress, 
1 found myself armed with a delegation certificate and 
with a few silver coins in my pocket, I boarded the 
steam'-veasel that was to oairy us from Narayanganj to 
Barisal (a few hours’ journey). To Bepin Chandra Pal 
1 was already known as a student-leader. He introduced 
me 1x) Aurobindo Ghosh, a short, squat gentleman of 
veiy modest and shy temper —the man, to whom 
■hortty before, while be was yet at the Gaekwad’e 
College at Baroda, I had addressed a communication 
eigiiifying my readiness to work as a Lecturer in 
BogUsh at the Baroda College in preference to accept- 
ing any goyeinment appointment in Bengal, specially 
as Bardda^ tms a pro^essive Indian State. When I was 
introduced to Aurobindo Ghosh, he dmiled gently and 
naked me i|f 1 was the young man who was the writer 
M ^tbat letter addreseed to the Principal. Now the 
t?!rin(»pal an Bingliahroan and he showed my letter 
io who .was the Vice-Principal with the 

comment , that . national and ahU-Brit^i sentiments 
#sspo: rife ahd evidently in Bengal, as the 

of the oontenti of my letter showed ! So 
ease taH we c^ent some pleasant time 

morning and were 
Broiomohan jOollego 
Tb o]^',.coa^o|S^ 


was to meet that very afternoon. After meals, We 
marched to an open plot of land about a mile from the 
conference pandal, called Raja Bahadur’s Ilaveli and 
were formed into lines and asked to proceed in 
ordered formation to the pandal, along the broad 
streets. The shouting of our national cry liande Mai^mm 
had been interdicted by a Gfjvemmcut Circular (the 
Emerson Circular ?) someliine before and it had Ix'eu 
decided that every delegate should cry Bande Moiaram 
a.s he proceeded ; the carrying of lalhia and other 
weapons, even short sticks during the procession bad 
bnui forbidden bj'’ our leaders. 

What was our surprise when at the first shout ot 
Bande Afataram ajs the procession was just Tnarching out 
of file •open space, before which was a broad .street 
flanked by a tank, policemen set on the first line of 
delegates and belaboured thdm wdth lathis, then pro- 
ceeded to deal with the .second and third lines who 
had by this time gone out to the street, with broken 
and bieedujg heads, and one of Monoranjan Guha 
Thakurta's Chittaranjan who was profusely bleed- 
ing and continued to shout Bande Mataram was being 
merciletisly belaboured by the constabulary and thrown 
into the tank flanking the street ! The District Magis- 
trate and the Police »Siiperint.pndent. both Englishmen 
(Emerson and Kemp were their names, if my memory 
does not betray me) were in the m(dee : I was in the 
fourth line and that line had not yet been attacked by 
the pabeo. Meanwhile, Surendranath Banerjea and Mr. 
J. Choudhury were having an altercation with these 
two English officials and I found Bepin Chandra Pal 
and Mr. Choudhury holding the rein.? of their two 
ponies and preventing them from proceeding further 
into our formations. Surendranath and Chcmdhmw were 
at once put under arrest and summarily fined Rs. 50 
each after a mock trial by the Magistrate, held in a 
small room which was police quarters or had been 
requisitioned for these purposes. 

Meanwhile, the whole body of processionists num- 
bering several hundreds — all the delegation to the 
Conference, that is, — matched under our leaders’ orders 
to the pandal in slow silence with the severely mauled 
and bandaged Chittaranjan in front, helped by volun- 
teers and there was wild excitement and tremendous 
resentment accompanied with steeled enthitsiasm in Hie 
audience of tlioflaands assembled in the conference, 
whan we marched in. Surendranath and Mr. J. Chou- 
dhury joined tlie conference shortly after and the 
cheering of the heroes and the indignation against 
Government werf? unbounded. Mr. Rasul read his 
dignified address in an atmosphere of tense silence — ^he 
was the pioneer of the nationalist Musliitn movement 
in Bengal and in sweetness of character, dignity of 
manner, depth of patriotism Rasul has never been 
surpassed by any Muslim leader. 

It was reported that Sir Bamfylders government 
launch had arrived with himself on board and ms 
moored oR the Barisal river-ghat and that he had 
issued orders to treat the rebels with utmost severity. 
Anyway the conference passed resolutions of country- 
wide boycott of British goods, establishment of national 
agencies of education and of the nation’s determination 
to cany on the fight till the partition would be reversed 
and Bengal wotild again be one, United Bengal aa of 
old. This was my ^re-baptism” in politics and Barisal 
has thus been to me, even a place of pilgrimage where 
1, was initiated into the Bwaderiu mantram in ^ 
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atmosj)h€re of brutal governmental repression of the 
most unashamed variety. 

The memoiy of j^risal stuck and drew me 16 years 
after into the open highways of political fight under 
Mahatma Gandhi's lead in 1921, when 15 years ot 
college teaching and administratio-n and deeper 
acquaintance with our people and their problems 
throughout Bengal, and a more instructed mental and 
moral equipment hf»d fitted me to don the non-violent 
soldier’s armour and shield -and join the India-wide 
struggle for emancipating Mother India from the 
shackles of foreign usuri’ation and tyranny and slow 
but sure poisoning of the life-blood of the people. 
Meanwhile, I had become a member of the ** Anti- 
Circular Society’* sUrted in Calcutta principally by 
Hama Kanta Roy (who had been trained in Japan for 
industrisil activity, had come back and joined the 
movement) and Sachindrn Prasad Basu of ‘Rangpur 
fame.' The Society’s business besides organising agita- 
tion against, the repreitsive Circulars of Sir Fuller’s 

:0 


adtninistration was to pualh on the boycott amd create 
mamets for 'Swadeshi' goods and promote ,by openiaii^ 
sa]e-<bureaus and show-rooms and by propi^lida 
rural areas by itinerant bands. 

I returned to Kurigram and opened a fcfraneh there 
and carried on these activities for some time. I had to 
give them up, however, at the request of my respected 
father whose position in the service of Government wa« 
being jeopaidised by his son's activities and wrho had 
been served with several warnings already. , 

It was 1906 : I was a high-clajss MA. now at the 
age of 21 and was ripe for the teaching profession. And 
here begins a fresh chapter in my life when for 15 y^rs, 
as a college teacher in Bihar, Sylhot and Bengal proper,. 
I eould be of some service to the rising generation of 
students who came after us to be either the torch- 
bcarers of the New Political Dispensatiofi of the Con- 
gress or to be henchmen and p&rasites of the foreign 
government, according to the training they received. 


A PRE-GUPTA SCULPTURE FROM TALANDA 

Bt bisweswar chakrabarti 


'*Archa£Ologigally Bengal has been a much neglected 
province.’’ Very few of the ancient ruins have bc'cn 
excavated. There has not been even a proper explora- 
tion of the whole area. Thus only an insignificant 
portion of our ancient art treasures has come to light. 
The Rpecimtens in our museums are mostly chance finds 
in fields, tanks and ditches and, as such, confined to the 
upper stratum, No’W. the face of the country has 
changed and is changing much owing to the influence 
of the mighty rivers and other factors. So these 
collections from the upper stratum represent the latest 
st4age of development of our pre-Mohammedan art and 
Rciiipture. These belong to the Pala or Sena epochs. 
There are some which belong to the “eastern version” 
of the Gupta tradition. But there are only three 
sculptures which may be -said to exliibit some affinities 
with Ibe art of the Kushan period. Veiy recently a 
fourth one bas been added to the list. It was found by 
the present writer in a bamboo grove at Talanda in 
Rajshahi district and is now housed in the Asuto.^h 
Museum of Indian Art', Calcutta University. 

Tlie sculpture under notice is a broke?) head ol 
Vishnu in buff-coloured sandstone. As the other parts 
have not been available it is difficult to paa« auy 
dogmatic opinion. But it can, perhaps, be safely 
assigned to a period earlier than tlie fifth century A.D. 
The lips are flabby ; the eye-brows arc raised and the 
features are heavy end broad. There i» a stem froA^^lity 
and the accents are on the linear effect. All these are 
characteristics of the Mathura school of fsculpture, 
which cannot be lightly passed over. Of the three speci- 
mens showiing Kushan affiliation one is of Vishnu, 
Hankrail in Maldah district. The next image 
of time is tliat of Buddha from Biharail in Rkaebabi 
district and assigned to a period not later than the 
early fifth century A.D. TlJe accompanying phot^ 
graph will show that the present, image is very like the 
former and quite undike the latter. Tbe etyli^stie 
difference is eo well-marked that it can not be aa^gnied 


to a 7Kriod later than the fourth century A.D. The 
stolid dignity of Kushan art is umni^kable. The 
niatrrial used should also be taken into consideration. 
It is not the rod sandstone used by the. sculptors of 
Mathura, nor the Chunar s.andslone tised by those of 
Sarnath bit the bnff-coiloured sandstone which was 
used by the loc«l artists of Bengal who were only 
distantly touched by the Mathura tradition as is the 
case with the other three specimens showing affinity 
with Kushan art. • 

The find-place of the image deserves some special 
notice. Talanda is a big village, twenty-two miles north 
(slightly west) of Rampur-Boalia and standing on the 
Di.strict Board road leading to Manda. Some twenty 
milc.s up the road is Biharail. the find-place of the 
eartiest Buddha image of the early fifth century. Three 
miles down the road is Tanow.*, where Raja GaneiEdi i» 
to have cjicountered the Sultanate army from Osur, 
Hero the road bifurcates : one leading to Gaur iHa 
Mundamala and the other to Talanda^ Manda, Biharail 
and Kusumbn — n^es so falmiliar to the scholars of 
ti»r ancient history of Bengal. The road hcite rfins 
north to south and divides the village into two . unequal 
.sectors. The eastern part occupies the ‘ alluvial lahd 
gradually sloping into a marshy land (Bii Kumap 
through which runs an ailmost dried-up river, &e Siva 
Nadi. A few miles down it empties itself into the 
Baranai, identified with Bata Nadi of the Gtupto 
inscriptions.. Higher up the Siva Nadi is Kusttmos,. 
identified wHh Kausanro Astagaccha Ehaudala of 
Vejava inscription (c. 1200 A.D.). The western eeetoir 
aboii\ half a mile in rhdius, occupies the south-eartei^ 
tip cd the red laterite rejpqtt, knowp as . 

at k teirel some twenty foet hi^er than the 

It is fuill pf mounds bt yatyini heists;, 
arpa Js almost uninhebiteci and haa ,heea 
j.imgles only in recent y^ats: At 
hive uneartfesd mmiye 
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built up of fragments of bricks of the same size and 
some diloritj} pillars lies in ruins under the tbomy 
bobla. Here the victor victim liejs. There are some 
•broken cliloril^ and sandstone pillars, .with sculptural 
designs, lying in a ditch which the brick-looters coirfd 
not dig deeper for stones undommth. A S(.Tpentinc 
'canal round the site can slill be traced. Tlierc is another 
about forty yards inside. Broken images are sometimes 
fished out of the numerous big tanks which are now 
being reclaimed. The image under review is one ot 
those. Another uniciue image, piocured from the hK-.ality 
and treasured in the A^utosh Museum of Imlian Art, 
will be reviowi?d in a later issue. Many imorc. ihougli 
not so impoVtanI, are found in tlie houses and titans 
(Devasthans) in the west<.‘rn part, of the village!. An 
exciivatian of the site i.s likely to ampl.v repay the 
labour. But if it is long left unprob'cled. tlio fact! of 
the la.nd will be comi^letely changtd by these bru'k- 
.looters and many things of archaeidogieal importance 
may be lost for ever. May thi.s draw tlie attention of 
the seliolars to this hitherto unknown site of great 
artiquity. 

:0 



Head of Vi.<liU\i in biiff-coh)iire<I saml'^lone 


TWO ART-CRAFI S OF KARACHI 

By S. I. ChEUK 


The two main art-crafts of Karachi .are envbroid<'ry 
work and carpel weaving. Tlu’ir ])rO(liicls are artistic 
and traditional. In both the artisan-’ are hennlitaiy. At 
the same time, it may be noted tlu.t. today tm^reliants 
do bring workers from Beiiare'j for carpi t weaving as 
the.^e are cheaper and more indu.striou.s than the local 
artisans. 



A ge^ensd view of carpet-weaving establishment 
hanng sixteen loom® 

. ^mbroidciy .wo of Sind in a very intwrosting 
Mqs% women work in this cmft during 
Wdr apgWi time. Both simple embroidery and beautiful 


mirror WMirk (known a." ahhala woik) is done. Designs 
are tiMditional. l»ut oi'casionally, nierchant.s gi\e their 
own ideas so to make ]M>;Hilar combination designs 
which may find .'i n^ady market. Usually, the cnaterials 
are .'«>upplied by the merehantsS ll>einselve«. The cloth is, 
generally, dark green, vermilion red. b’ack, etc. Both 
i^wadeshi and foreign cloth are \i<ed. The eiiibroidery 
threads and the glass pieces are Indian. The threads 
are dyed loc.'illy. 

There are !d)out 350 to -100 worki'Ts in Karachi 
and about 2,000 in the rOv^l of tlie Province. They ^re 
u.'Uially ]>aid on pir re-work 'b!i.‘-’.«. Sometimes, the 
merchaiilrt ernjdoy tlie arlkaus on a monthly wage 
basi*; .St) as to get a d-'finite quantity of work in a fixed 
]iei'iod of time. Paymc-uls iKeNal on piece-work obvious'ly 
dejiiuid on tlu' iijtrirar'y of tlie de'=ign and the be.'iuly 
of lli« fimVhrd proilurt. Usually. cia)broider>'’ work is 
tlor'o on ardcles, suWi as blouses. .<^iri ifwirdera, and 
])allav.'*. talilo centres, belt?. ])urse?, curtain?, pcarv<*s, 
sandals. ch'unii:il^, table rover.s. teapoy covers, shopping 
b.ags. Tlu‘se are ver>'^ beaut ifullv embroidered. At tbc 
same lime, there is a considerabh scope for improve- 
ment both in the living conditions of the worker? and 
th(’ designs they make. 

A? laggards carpet w^eaving in Sind, Mr. Cl, P. 
Fernandes has written in his Report on Art-cralts of 
the Hontha\t Prtaidenoy (1932) ‘‘These oarpet.s eould 
easily fiompetc with the Baluchi carpets, and at times 
even wilh the Persian patterns.*’ However, today the 
local workers are not verj' ifficiont and the merchant-s 
bring artisans from Benares. Usually, the worker is p^^-id 
on a piece-work basis. He get« about Rs. 8-15 for ^ 
carpet of 5 ft. X3ft. for which he takes about five 
days. This renumeraiion includes 25 per cent dearness 
allowance'. In this particular case this allowance comes 
to Re 1-4. Incidentally, the maximuhn price of locally 
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manufactured carpet is about Rs. 3-12 per square foot, dyes is not possible until the consuming public demands 
tljG price varying according to the design of the carpet, quality rather than cheapness of price. ** 



Most of t:hc ruatcri:»i!s required in the process of 
manufacture are obtained locally. To save time and 
ilabour costs, extc'usivo use is being made of anihne 



Another view of a carpet weaver at work 


A finished carpet rciuly fur sale 

Unfortunately, those crafts receive little or uo 
state-aid. They are -almost noglocted, This is in utter 
(joutrafit to 8in*at art-crafts which arc fairly well aided 
by the Provincial Covernmeui. by way of training 
classes, loans to the artisans, sal<\s depots, etc. Tn this 
connecliun, mention may be made of Sind Constitution 
Co., Ltd., (Court Chambers, Wadhutmal Udharjim Road, 
Karachi) which is p’onopring in systematically organis- 
ing the craft of -cmbroiclery work, albeit from the 
raerchant’is point of view. However, the artisune too 



A blouse embroidered by a Sindhi woman 


will benefit from such an organised manner of working, 
especially, if this private firm is sufficiently broad- 
minded and does not hanker after quick short-time 
profits only. Obviously, the lot of the artisans can 
much more improved if the Government tak^ w 
active interest in the arts and crafts within its juris- 


dyes. The final product is not as good as it Would be diction. Mr. G. P. Fernandes in his already qtmtsd 
if vegetable dyes were used. However, use of vegetable report atop.. -pomplained of the gtste-nei^ect of folk- 



COMBINED HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL CENTER 


Aris lamd folk-crafts. We too are compelled to make the 
same observations with a hope that soon the Provincial 
Government* will stop in and prevent the artisans from 
•being exploited by the merchants. Sind Government 
have airead;g opened Sales Depots* which sell the pro- 
ducts of these and other art crafts of the Province, 
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which can buy the materials directly frOth the market 
and sell the finished goods through the Government^ 
Saks depots. Further, the Government will have to do 
something to popularize the finished prcKlncis. Appeal 
aliould be made to the aeslhetk; and patriotic &ense» of 
the public. Use of the products of fotlk-r-rafts should be 




Detail-depicting a motif design commonly used 
by Sindhi women in their ernbroid(?iy craft for 
which Sind is famous 

Apart from these, there should be organist'd centres 
where young artisans .should bc‘ given oppoitunitics for 
regullar and systematic training in design-making and 
other tcchnicail matters in general. Government sii(»nld 
try to organise the artisans into co-operative groups 


Details from m piece of Sind cmbroideiy work 
snowing circular inolifs 


eon.^idered fasliionable. Unless the Stair* slops in, any 
folk-craft eiiJic'r withers away (and that is alwnj's a 
great national loss) or the artisans are mercilessly ex- 
I»loited by the merchnnUs who can have only pecuniary 
motives in (heir interest in the whotc thing. 


COMBINED HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL CENTER HELPS SAFEGUARD 

NEW YORK’S HEALTH 


In New York City fourteen years ago, a group of 
important medical institutions w’ere brought tr^gethor 
and housed iil eleven modem structures of unique 
design and advanced conception centered about a 
towering 27-atorcy building. 

These medical institutions are organized as New 
York Hospital — Cornell Medical Center and occupy 
several <jity blocks on East River Drive between 68lh 
and 7l»t streets on Manhattan Island, in the heart pf 
New York City. The impressive stnietures contain 
26,000,000 cubic feet of space in America's largest insti- 
tution of its kind. 

^ three great currents of modem medicini. 
healihg, .teaching and research— flow together through 
all tbe^divendfied activities of this unusual Center. The 
two main inatitutiong of the Center, as indicated by its 


title, arc Iho N('-\v York Hos])itaI and the Cornell 
Medical College. The hosj^'lni' was founded in 1771 by 
a grant frolin King George Til of England. The Cornell 
Medical College, a unit of Cornell I'liiversity. a noted 
cdu cat ion ill! in-stitution in c(‘nlral New York Siate. was 
establislied in 1808 and soon beiran triiining it"* -indents 
at the New York HOspilal, with which it made afTilia- 
tion in 1912. 

Other institutions absorbed by the Ciuiler include 
the New' York liying-Tn ITo?|)ilal. founded in 1799 ; 
Manhattan Maternity aud Dispensury and the New’ 
York Nursery and ChildV Tlospilal. The Center’s 
onnual number of students, about 300, is selected frrmi 
a list of 3,000 applicants. Those enrtVdrd in an average 
year hold degrees from 80 different collegc.s and 
universHies and represent 39 of the 48 States of the 
United States. 
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A view of the 27-storeycd New York Hospital — 
Cornell Medical Center, largest .institution of its 
kind in the United States 



Twesity-lwo new4)orn babies lie in their bassinets 
in one of the many nurseries of the maternity 
departmenn of the New York liosivital 

enrd from four to three years with special training in 
military medicine. Tlie School of Nursing instructed 
students, inactive gniduiites, and vohinteor aidea, whiJo 
the Now York Hospital taught the principles of first 
aid to hundri^ds of non-professional men and women. 

In a typical year, the CViUler has 1,420 b(‘ds in use ; 
23,321 patients ; 44,661 oul-piitients ; 312,000 out-pidient 
visits and 3,305 baliies <born. In the fir.st 10 years of its 
existence, the Center treak'd more than 600,000 
patients. 

In research, the Center ha,^ bcsui one of America's 
grPiik’st exi>onent9 of Ihe modern roncoptioii of nuedi- 



Mobile book^shelves mak^ easily available to patients in the 

New York Hoa^tal. 


The New York Hospita.1— -Cornell M-edical Center 
mainlaintd a military unit, llie Ninth General Hospital, 
United States Army, during the war. Answering the 
nfttioxL*e call for doctoral the eoUege course waa short* 


cine, which is not merely to cure the sick b^t to p}*©- 
serve imd promote community, . health.. . Through its 
great sise and egtonsive equipitn^t^ Cnntir 'is .abte 

to place the latest devices and Isi^ratbty 





J^Iedical students conduct laboratoiy tests at the Cornell Medical Student nurses practise bed-side car-. yr-rkinR vitli life-size mannequins, 

rolla>f»s before thev are allowed lo handle patiems 


Tafi nfiviiiw i'oji januaiiy, «4? 





An isolation ward for infectious diseases in iho children’s department 
of the New York Hospital 


directly in the doctor’s hands, and its resources enable 
laboratory workers to become more intimateily aware of 
the doctor^s needs. 

The Center has made many important advances 
in the field of medicine. Tlie CenhTS maternal mortality 
rate, for instance, is 1*81 per thousand edm pared with 
the national average of 6 per thousand. 


Tho.se who organized and built the New York 
Hospital— -C^ornell Medical Center designed it to endure 
“not .less than a hundred years.” In this regard, the 
Center already hiis fulfilled the vision of its founders 
in demonstrating its capacity to cope with the pressing 
medk*al problems of the war and the post-war world. 
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WHERE THE GODS DWELL 

Bt E. E. SPEIGHT 


Glad am I to have .lived to see this all 
Transcending scene, this hope for mankind befall, 
That out of the East, where women long have .'Sheltered 
From soom ill-foimded, dangers men foroto’d. 
Knowing themselves, suddenly this high-souled 
Lady of India* went, nor ever faltered, 

Among the stern, the stalwart and the shrewd 
Legates of alien allegiaiices,— 

A lonely spirit, finding beyond all feud 
Pregnant words that, by her heart’s command, 

Richly persuasive, sighted at the last 
An honest world, a world to shame the past 
Of man's iidventurous autocracy,— 

Words to challenge a purpose leading to 
The worst of fate, the supreme irony 
Of trust in steel and slaughter. 

Mrs. Vijayalakskm Pandit 


Tell me who , 

Tn all our histoiy over moved among 
So strangely haiassed victors so sc*date, 

So wilmly (x>nfident, uttering thoughts that stung, 
In all their quiet candour, the brood of hate 
Our deeds have yet to bridle ere we know 
That all we fought to re8(‘ue are to share 
Whfat guerdon we have gained of right to trace 
New avenues of Freedom. 


Glad am I 

^ Her spirit moves to a npbk> t^nth they tell 
r Tn a revered scripture of her race : 

> “In the house where a woman is honoured 
There the gods dwell.'* 


SOITTHERN CAUFORNIA 

A Center of Culture 


Southern California, on the Pacifica Coast of the 
United StateB, has Jbccome one of the nations and the 
world's irniiijrtant cultural centers. In recent years 
writers, painiors, sculptors and uiusician.s have esta- 
blished a sizable colony in the nigion and since the 
beginning of World War II their miinber has increased. 

All agree that the California arcia 
is .stimulating to creative work. . 

of t.he Europeans who lutvi? . v . 

made their homes in the vicinity ^ ^ 

of Los Angeles and Hollywood 
include Thomas Mann, Gernuni 
author ; Jean* Cabin, French actor; 

Bruno Walter, Vienftese orchestra 
conductor ; Otto Klemperer, Car- 
man musician ; Theodor von Kar- 
men, Hungiirian niathr matieiun ; 
and the late Franz Worfel. author 
of the book The Son‘g oj Bermuhltv. 

In Los Angeles county alone 
t.lw're tare thousands of persons (d 
lliu«sian, Cjennari, Scaudiiiaviau, 

I^olish, French., Dutch ami Turkish 
origin. The stimulus of those 
groups living in clo.so social contact 
has sptirrcd the cultural advance of 
the entire area. 

A number of institutions of 
reseiirch and learning exert tlifdr 
influence on Southern California. 

Three famoufl centers arc in sight* 
of each other — the Mount Wilson 
Observatory, which over 75,<X)1> 
persons visit every year, the Cali- 


fornia Institute of Technology and the Huntington 
Library and Art Museum. 

Mount W’ilson has drawn to Southern California 
astronomers and geo-physicists from all over the world, 
and after the war its attractions increased with the 
co’.npletion of the Mount Palomar Ol)servalory, on 

*' s*’ ■' V-; v'm'w'. v^. ''y” A'-'tyi.' *'1 



The Huntington TJbrary and Art Gallery at Pasaderta, California 



« Domr of Mt. Palomar in Sgn Diego County^ 
Coliiomia 


Ml. I’jh^mar near Ran D'tgo. Its new' telescope will 
])en('trat(» tlio heavens four times farther than ‘l-ho 
Mount Wilson reflector. 

Prehistoric res«'arch in America has centered in 
Scjuthern California for years, becjiuse of the location 
near Tais Angeles of the La Brea asphalt, pits, which 
thousands of years agt) were deathtraps for now extinct 
animats. The bone.s of thp><' preliistoric monsters, be- 
.sides the richness of the district in fossils and the 
important research done l:»y the Institute of Technology, 
imTea.ses the attraction of the region to scientists in 
general and geologists in particular. 

As an example of contrast, a ton-minute ride from 
the La Brea pits takes one to the famous Hollywood 
Bowil, w'hrre the W'orlil’s gre^at music is interj^reted by 
leading ronductons, listened to in open-air concerts hy 
audiences of 20.000 and more. 

The Himtington Library, with a collection of 800,000 
rare manuscripts, has drawn scholars from many coun- 
tries. On its grounds is a garden which contains plants 
from e.v*ry count r>’. These features have drawn botanists 
of world importance to Southern California. 

In a flense, Southern California is a mirror of the 
cultural development of the United States. Tliis is true 
not only in regard to its cosmopolitan population, but 
to its youthful and thriving cultural Ufe.— US/S. 
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IN ART AND LIFE 

Bt nagesh yawalkar 


"Ari is not c luxury of the welUio^do. 
employs it in his fioUage building, his 
many other ways/* 

The fundameatal unity of Art and Life is well 
known. Art oannot live without life and so also life can. 
not without Art. The life of a country means the life of 
the masses oUthe country. If the masses arc starvina, 
how can Art flourish mi India ? It will flourish only 
atiuong the privileged few of the capitalist olass as a 
form of luxury, but that will be of no use to the 
masses who are crippled by poverty. 



The opcRilng ceremony of the An Cemn? in 
Gwalior, wl^i is under tlA.* active guidance of 
• • Nagesh Yawalkar. 

Therefore, wo have to m«k(j such a use of Art that it 
{{take life worthwhile. Ix't us consider the life and 
living of the masses that belong to the villages and the 
country. There are many problems facing the villages 


The poor man needs it as much and 
floor decorations, his chy deities as in. 

— Rabikdbahath Tacorb 

along the country ? Art in big cities and in a faw 
institutions privileged fbr the upper and middle class 
peoplle that comprise only a ten per cent of the whole 
population of the country of four hundred millions, has 
totally failed in bringing life to the 7,00,000 villages 
of India. The task w stupendous, but actually we have 
no clear outlook. The solution is found out by a great 
man, a non-Artist, Mahatma Gandhi, who has given a 



Studies under the cottage roof 
new vision to our people and, a now outlook of rural 
India, and who is bringing new life into the villages 
through his life-giving art. 

Art and machinery have never been great friends 
and the latter has somotimes hindered the progress of 
the former. Creative and constructive Art has to play 



' ^ Studies hf tlw village pond 

Rl pMem, blit ibe most urgent is one of poverty. How 
M Jdt in ttm vUkij^ white poverty is sulking 
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Trinkbakrac guides village students in his village 
of Sunvnsara ini Central India 
ft Sroat role in an agriouiltural country like ours. 
Gandh'ji has given a new impetus to Cottage Industry 
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ss a meani of leoonomic salvation to the masses. He 
rightly says : ‘^Ehctinction of Village Industries would 
complete the ruin of 7,00,000 villages of India/’ There 
is no doubt about the result ; the result is before «b. 
The suffering is horrible. Under such circumstance, 
revival of Village Industries is the only economic 
solution, and tliis alone will relieve poverty to a great 
extent* 



Nagesh Yawalkar in his studiii in front uf Mahatma 
Gtfndhi’a portrait 

The Western school of economics and tlicir patrons 
have failed and their measures have proved ineffective 
inasmuch as they apply these foreign ways of salvation; 
as a result increasiiug poverty has become the order of 
the day in a country of villages which has altogether 
different geographioal conditions and cultural back- 
grounds. One can realise this when he finds terrible and 
forced unemployment atinoug the toiling millions who 
have no work to do for at least four months in the 
year. 

Considering these facts it stands to reason that 
under the circumstances only through the revival of 
Cottege Industries we con build up rural India to bring 
new life into the villages. Handicrafts have tliat 
potentiality. Apart from this, Cottage Art Industries 
have a cultural value of their own since they develop 
the artii^ic capacity and skill of the village talent. 
Cottage Art Industiy offers the best employment to the 
labour force we have in India, 

EoONOMIOfi OF COTTAGS AbT 

Cottage Art oaBinot survive if it is not economically 
perfect. Cottage industiy has been dislocated and over- 
pOUr^red by cheaper imports <and deliberate planning of 
di^M^ction axKi that is why village industries decayed. 
In spite of tlie struggle for existence and foroian com- 
petition, some Cottai^ Art Industries have ^n able 
to retain their vitaility when mass produtftion has 
become the order of the day. This is due to the fact 
that for such Cottage Art Industrir^s^ only asunall capiUd 
is re<iuired. Simple and hafd-working habits and skill 
aesquired generations are the main 'Cause ol 


their maintenance. The proper uae of Swadeshi raW 
materials bae enabled it to survive. Look aUthe earthen 
pottery made in the villages, coloured and beautifully 
decorated. In the villages potteiy has been economically 
SO perfected that it still exists everywhere.*The reason 
is that the process of making these potteries is simple, 
cheap raw materials are required and they are available 
abundantly in nature. These are cheaply made and 



Mother and Child In papier mache 
cheaply sold. This is why they could stand the foreign 
competition of machine-made products. 

India is very rich in minerals and has got abundant 
manpower and all other facilities that Nature can 
afford for flourishing Cottage Art Industries. There S-re 
several other Cottage Art Undustries which have not 
been aDuihilatcd by competition and suich industries 
should be encouraged. The use of waste and cheap 
materials and particulanly the use of Swadeshi 
ri^ shouCd be the guiding principle in the revival! of 
Art. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CHINESE NATIONAUSM 

By V. a NAIR 


Among the different systems of political science that 
shape the destinies of miankind, the most siguiiic^int 
thought representing the ancient wisdom of China, 
strikingly vehement for its univorsai] api^eal against the 
evil^ forces of oxpf'oitatioii, slavery and injuslicc, and 
for its staunch advocacy of human rights and freedom, 
is the iktn Min Chu /, the Three Principles of the 
People, formulaled by Dr. Sum Yat-wui, Father of the 
Chinese RopiiWic. With the excnpliou of Cafiital 
written by Kiiri Mai-x, which hus revolutionised human 
thought for recoiLstnicting the w^orld eiifirely on new 
economic and social foundations, no other political 
inossage of t.he present ct'nlury has b(‘('n so ardentily 
read and followed by the nationals of any country 
more than the !^(in Alin (^hu /, which is adhered to by 
people mimbering one-fourth of the total population 
of the world. 

Ttic first iirincii^e of the Stm Min Chu I is 
aMationalisin, whi(‘h in tht* eaily stage of the Chinese 
revolution stressed for the ovcrtlirow of Warlordism 
ami foreign Imperialistic- <*xiiloitation. In the inler- 
iiaiioual sphcri;, it di'inandi'd the fro(?dom of all the 
nations ol I hr' world, fr(‘ed<im from ]>olitieul tjM’anny 
l>o\'orty and economic cxfiloitation. 
rho s<\;ond principle is Democracy. In this conmec- 
tion IS considr'rcd i»oliti(‘;iil tutelage for (^hinu' during 
beginning from the aitaihlmeiit 
of full national rights, u]) t.o llir^ time of introducing a 
Deinocpitic form of Government. It aims to train the 
Chmeso in the art of self-gov(‘rmiient. To give China 
a free demooratic govemim nt Dr, *Sim advocatx'd a 
a^ivc-Power (ifOnstitution, which he distinguished lb.y 
two sets of powers r'xercised separatr'ly by tins people 
imd tire govcniment. Tlie first set comprises the four 
d(7mcftTntic riglits of KIr’ction, Recalil, Initiative and 
Refwndum ; and the second set inclinles the five 
fiinctionaJ powers of FJxf*cutive, Legislative, Judiciary, 
LxaTnination and Control. These five fiwictionai jiowcrs 
constifute the Centml Government of China. 

The third prinoiiiie of Livelihood or Econoimic 
Democracy aims to provide food, shelter, clothing and 
the means of travel. Equalisation of Jandownership and 
regui.at.]on of ^capital aro its cardinal principles. It 
advocates evolutionary methods rather than revolu- 
tionary means of effecting reforms in the social and 
economic life of China. In other words, the Principle 
of Livelihood is a planned economy whicli purpose's to 
control and operate -all large-scale indust ria.l enterprises 
and aiM at the nationaa ownership of all lands, nil 
meana^of pr^uetiem, all communications, all transport 
^4 the public sale of food. 

» WO^, the objective of the San Min Chu I 

Js t^ fulfilment of the three phases of the Chinese 
P®1**'*‘**^ unity of China by uprooting 
wanOTMim and national independence by racial struggle 
domination, such as extrur^temtoriai 
concessions and unequal 
Tutelage or Provisional 
rartsr RhIa thirdly# 


the introduction of a Constitutional Democratic 
Government. 

The aim of the first prLncij)le of Nationalism has 
been partially lealised by China through the brilliant 
mi.itary victories gained by Generalissimo Chiang over 
Warlords, and through the abrogation of all unequal 
treaties except that of Hongkong. Chine, sc; leaders are 
demanding l.imt Britain should restore this I-^^land to 
China. With the restoration of Munchuria, Korea, and 
Mongolia. China will legain her lost paysissicjns, and 
w'ill nssurc'^ fully her t.onitorial sovereign rightn. 
Besides, the Communist problem i.s the most vital 
aspect of China’s national] life. But with the armistice 
agrf'ement concluded between the National Govem- 
inenf and the C'ommunists in J.miiaty I94fi. followed by 
the Agreement for military r«*org:injsa1ion and for fhe 
Integra tion of the <'!oitimunists into the National Army 
signed in PVhniary' 1946, through the intervention of 
General George Marshal!, U'nited Stales’ S}>ecial 
Envoy, the righleen yearn* c.vi! strife in China is ex- 
pet If d to come to an end. The fvst principle could uot 
be fully realised until the Communist problem W 
set fed in the intcre?! of internal peace. 


w' .J \ 






A rare picture of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
the planner of tlie San Min Chu I 
State for China ami Generalissimo 
Chiang, the executor of the plan. 
This picture was taken just after 
^ the first revolution in 1911 


The second principle is Democracy. Political Tute- 
lage is not yet over in China, Tlierefore„ the present 
Chinese Government cannot be called & Democracy, It 
is bureaucracy marobing towards the goal of self* 
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government. Until Democracy is intitoduoed, the 
Kuomintang will act as the ^trustee^ and *tutor’ of 
the Ohmese people, and it will cease to exist as Ihe 
ruling party of China m soon as the Democratic 
Government is introduced iby convoking the National 
Assembly. 

The third principle of the People’s Livelihood, 
aocbrding to Dr. Sum, is of primary importance to 
China. But unfortunately, it has created the Commimiat 
pmbJem, culminating in ten yeairs’ civil war with the 
consequent loss of millions of lives. The Peopled 
Livelihood. Dr. Sun defined, is economic equality, 
which the Cliinese Communists claim as the essence of 
Russian Bolshevism. Though the essence is one, the 
fundamental difference lies in the methods of achiev- 
ing its objectives. No leas a person than Dr. Sun Po 
in his book China Looks Forumrd says ; ^The principle 
of People’s Livelihood is not in conflict with Russian 
OommuiDism and is not opposed to the theory 
Communism.” Yet, the difference between Communism 
and Sun Yat-senism lies in the practical application of. 
its principles inasmuch <as the former adopts revolu- 
tiomary means while the lattf'r desires evolutionary 
methods in effecting economic and social reform in 
China. 

The Chinese Communists worship Marx and Lenin 
as their national heroes and look to Moscow as their 
holy of holies. It was only after the truee in 1937 that 
the Communists began exhibiting the pictures of Sun 
Yat-sen and Chiang Kai-ehek at Yennan along with 
those of Lenin ard Sta’in. Since that eventful year, has 
begun the process of absorption of Russian Communism 
wiUiin the folds of Sun Yat-senism. because the Reds 
had to give up their policy of foicible land-con fisofition 
and the Soviet emblem on their soldiers’ headgear. 
Their Army was renamed as the Eighteenth Route 
Army and their Soviet areas were converted as Special 
areas under the Central Govemiment, though these 
Special areas were given local autonomy. 

Absolution rather than scjf-con version has been 
the past history of China in all hep dealings with 
foreign politicoJl and religious institutions. Bertrand 
Russel] in hia Problem of China says : 

^The Chinese think not in decades, but in centu- 
tries. Ihey have been conquered before, first by the 
Tartars and then by the Manchus ; but in both 
cases they absorbed the eonqueVors. Since the days 
of Confucius, the Egyptian. Babylonian, Persian, 
Macedonian, and Roman Empires have perished ; 
but China has persisted through, a continuous evo- 
lution. There have been "foreign influences — ^first 
Buddhism, and now Western Science. But Buddhism 
did not turn the Chinese into Indians, and Western 
Science will not turn them into Europeans.*’ 

In further support of Bertrand Russell, China’s 
intellectual giant, witty and wise Dr. Lin Yutang says 
prophetically in his book, The Vigil of A Nation, as 
follows : ; ^ 

“There is a bout going now inside China between 
Master Kung and Karl Marx, and my bet is that 
Master Kung will win. Tiihe wiH settle that, not 
words, and I ean imagine that twenty y^ra from 
now, the ardent Communist advocates wift ^oome 
as prcvConfucian and as desirous of having roots in 
one’s own racial and historical traditions.’’ 

. Ikemxt events in China undoubtedly foretejli ibif 
and. If tke C^mtatniist-Kuos^ nefotiationa 


ceed, it will be the last phase of Bolshevist Mandtm 
in Chima. . ^ ' 

The Chinese Communists no doubt consider Hf* 
Sun Yatnaen as a great leader of China. But4bey res- 
pect bis i>ereon far more than his precepts. In a sense, 
they are ’democratic’, but only in relation to the 
rights of peasants and /labourers. They are vociferous 
now in their demands to introduce Democracy and tba 
Principle of People’s Livelihood in the Chungking 
administered Provinces. But like* the past, they do not 
desire revolutionary methods in effecting such reforms 
since they have decided to join hands with the 
Kuomintang. With the convocation of the Natimal 
Assembly and the inauguration of the new Constitution, 
the old revolutionary methods of the Communists for 
realising the aims of People’s Livelihood throug'h 
forcible land-confiscation, wholesale murder of land- 
lords, insurrections aiid sabotage, jll copied from the 
Russian model, will become a shadow of the past, 
Tliese violent methods are diametrically opposed to 
the methods prescribed by Sun Yat-sen. According to 
him, China’s moral code of loyally, filkwl piety, kind- 
ness. love, faithfulness, justice, harmony and peace, 
all thefse shouHd be revived if China desires national 
salvation and her former greatness. Marxism cannot 
provide China with these forces. Only Confucianito 
and Sun Yat-sonism could provide China with them. 

Long before Communism was preached by Miux, 
Univcrsalism in all spheres of /life, political, economic, 
and social, was prctoched in China by Chinese sages 
thfousaada of years ago. It is called ‘Ta Tung,’ the ideal 
of universal brotherhood and coim monwealth of all free 
nations. Here is Dr. Sun’s favourite quotation from 
Confucious on ’Ta Tung’, which he proclaimed to “Ihe 
world the first time at a rac*morable ttieeting held 
at Tokyo in 1907 : 

“When the great (lao) way prevails, the world 
is a common State. Although not to be thrown away, 
weailth is not to be kept as personal property. While 
not to be idle, labour is not to be used for personal 
advantage. Under such a scheme of Society, selfish ^ 
plans cease to exist and banditry' and rebellion 
cannot rise. This is the Age of the great Cfommon- 
wealt/h.” 

The ideal of Confucius, no doubt, is a classlesB 
society. He wanted to form this Society without up- 
heavals and revolutions. And therefore, in its political 
aspect Sun Yat-senism is nothing but Confucianism. 

In formulating bis Three Principles of the People 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen was influenced by the political philo- 
sophies of the West, particularly Marx’s writings on 
Bociali/sm and Communism, the history of the American 
Republic »nd the French revolutionary motto of 
‘Xiberty, Equality, and Fraternity”; but it is ^ 
admitted fact that he has not copied any one of the 
European /systems, and that his San A/m Chu / with its 
Five Power Constitution is remarkably original in, it® 
conception. Curiously enough, both Dr. Sun and Maiw 
evolved their theories after several years’ study in tbe 
British Museum Library in London, but they bad 
never met each other, sas the ktter died in 1883# whfle 
iih^ former commenced his polilioail career in 18061 
Apparently^ Dr. Sun was not content with Mant’6. 
soientific theories of Value and isUrplus value’, ibe jdaiai, 
strii^Ie, and the overthrow of caipitglkm' with^tbe 
of fiu<^ weapons as sabotage and insuTiMiSon* Hd 
thmlote evolved his own theories soitid^ to 
OtusMo tompgrament^. tndal ^cojadHripsif pnitusa . : 
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civilicatioii. In comparing Mant with himself Dr. Sun 
regarded former na a pathologist and himseilf as a 
physiologist. And therefore, Dr. Sun asserted that 
* Marxism would not be suitable to the Chinese atiil. Yet, 
he relied much on Russian help for realising the aims 
of the Revolution. But in such help being given to 
China, Dr. Sum never anticipated that Russia would 
manoeuvre to create a State within a State in China, 
ae seen in the Border Regions, Manchuria, Sinkiang, 
and Outer Mongolia. Discussing Sino-Sovicb relations, 
Mr. Stanley Powiell, the well-known author of Somet 
Attitude Towards China ; Pacts and Facts has made the 
following observations : 

“The Chinese Communists arc allegedly in- 
dependent of Moscow, so they say, but they have 
adopted, in the Chinese internal policy, the methods 
applied by, the Coramumist partic.s el.Mowhore, that 
means the methodg of stnjggling for demo- 
cracy* and ‘friendship’ with the ^)vif!t Union, which 
allows them to criticize or to opjxjse or even to 
fight the Govominents of the respective countries, 
unless the latter recognise tlie Soviet leadership or 
ac(!(‘pt to be their tools ; w'liile in foreign policy the 
Chinese Communist.^ lake a stand not only for a 
close collaboration with Russia— -which could still bo 
undewtamdabJc — ^l)ut also for the adoption, by 
China, of the principles guiding the Soviet foreign 
relations, including their tactics and propaganda, 
the latter at in its official form/’ 

It ivS needless to say that in spite of their ‘demo- 
cratic principles* the Chinese Communists have proved 
the great.e8t. stumbling bloc to the peaceful and gradual 
introduction * of a Constitutional Democratic Govern- 
ment in China, 

Since 1937, Genemlissmio Chiang has been persis- 
tently trying to reach a settlement with the Chinese 
Communiats. in spite of the fact that Dr. Sun has 
clearly Jaid down in his General Principles jor NtiJwjuil 
Reconstruction adoptcxl at ilu' First Kuoiuintang 
Natiomal Congress held in Canton during .Taiiuar\^ 1924, 
that • . 

“The Government shall use military force to 
remove all obstacles within the Nation ; and shall 
preach the principles of the Revolution to the 
people of the whole Nation.” 

However, by the word, ‘use of militarj'' fon*e,* it 
is generally accepted that Dr. Sun had never visualised 
the idea of vraging war against his own coimtryracn as 
the birth of Communist Stale in China was as remote 
aa Uie north pole during his days. Gra8i)ing this truth, 
Generalissimo Chiang’s tolerance and liberality towards 
;ihe Ohinese ColnlinuDists need no further mentioning 
here as they are too werll-known. 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen, no doubt, bebeved that Ru^ia 
would stand as his Government’s ally, and not as the 
ii^gator and creator of a Soviet State in his country. 
His famous letter to Soviet friends written before his 
death is clearly vouchsafed in the spirit of looking to 
Russia as a lil^rator and friend, for it says : 

‘^Russia is tho leader and vanguard of that 
grand, of free republics which look to the 


future and the ^at federation of Nations is truly 
the priceless heritage bequeathed to all oppressed 
peoples by the immortal Lenin.** 

Dr. Sun, therefore, adds : 

“He leaves behind him the Kuomintang Party, 
which shall co-operate with the Soviets for the 
realisation of his political ideals.” 

In the early days of hivS career Dr. Sun had appealed 
to foreign Powers for economic aid and assi-stance, but 
none came forward to help him. At last Soviet Russia 
in her own interests, declared her policy of co-operation 
and friendship with the National Government and 
renounced her extra-territorial rights. Borodin and 
Blucher were deputed to China for training the 
Nationalist Armies and the Kuomintuung Party. As a 
gesture of goodwill Dr. *Sun admitted the Cofmmunists 
writhin the fold of the Kuomintang and oncouroged 
them to wfu'k for the National revolution. But the 
Coniinunist-Kuomintang co-operation did not last 
long. After the death of Sun Yat-sen, Genemli''*sirao 
Cliia-ng a^isumed the Hui>renje military and politicai 
power in 1927. He began to realise the peril of China 
lioing trapsformed into a Soviet State within the 
political orbit of Riustyn. Borodin, the high-priest of 
Communism in Cluna, wmvS, tlierefon'. expoHed and his 
adhenmls were driven out !o the Border Region in the 
North-West. This episode [ids been well advertised for 
the Reds by Edgar Snow, in his Red Star Over China, 
But StimVy Powdl tells us a different story. He says : 

“The defeated Red Amy made to Chiang Kai- 
shek tlio offer to withdraw from South-Enj?lern China 
and to proceed to the thinly p<^pulated province of 
Kaasu in Western China, almost at the other end 
of tho country. Chiang Kai-sliek accepted the offer 
to avoid further b'ocKlshed and because of the 
graver task confronting him in connection with the 
Japanese invasion then thieatfujing. The famous 
march of tlie Chino.^e Rod Army over an immense 
distjince of sex oral thousands of kilometers pro- 
ceeded along a route agreed upon in advance and 
without any sanguinary incidents.*’ 

Tliufi was the ‘Long March’ achieved by Cliiuose 
Reds for estaihlishing Kovic't Chinese rule against the 
weil-p’anned national rule of Sun Yat/-feeii, the 
acknowledged le.'ider of the Revolution. 

Whatever may be the fundamental diffidence? in 
methods between Marxism and Sun Yat-.s<mism, it is 
evident that China is turning Coinhnunist according to 
her own conception of Communism, Chinese Commu- 
nism aims to achieve politica.1 democracy, freedom, 
economic prosi)erity and .social n?form without crises, 
uphoavals and revolutions by establishing full confi- 
dence among all the comimiinities. Unis ensuring inter- 
nal calm, peace and peacc'ful developments. Those' arc 
the fundamentals of Chinese nationalism preached by 
Sun Yat-sen, who is considered today almost as a 
demi-god by fotir hundred and fifty million people of 
China. 

During his life-time Dr. Sun failed many a time, 
but in death he will sun'Iy see the vsigns of victory in 
no di'Jtnnt day. 



BREEDING CATTLE FOR fflGH MILK PRODUCTION 

By Dr. AMIYA BHUSON KAR* m.sc. (Cal.), ph.D. (Edin.), 

Department of Poultry Husbandry, Section of Animal Breeding, ComeU Univeiwly, 

IthoMt, New York iU£A.) 


Gbnbtical re.scarf!h has provod beyond doubt that to 
obtain high milk prodnefion the cow her.^lf must first 
of all have the inherited capacity for Imaking large 
nmonntfi of milk and biitlerfal. A cow minus this ability, 
no matter how w»;ll-fed and well-kept, c^innot produce 
efficiently. She is just as guilty of wasting feed as a 
useless automobile eng'nc is of wasting petrol. 

There are tw'o ways lo obtain a herd of cows with 
high producing ability. 1. Through purcha.se of such 
(’ows ; 2. Through cjiieful brer'ding and selection. In 
general, the second nu'lhod should be followed. 


TyrBS OF BRiiJsiUNG Programs 

In selecting breeding animals for the herd, it is 
necessai’v to have an understanding of the various 
general breeding iii(‘(h(>da wh’ch may be followed. A 
definite program should then be eh^sen and stnctly 
adhered to. 

1. Inbreeding refers to the pmctice of breeding 
full brothers and sisters, dams and sons, or sires and 
daughters to each other. It is the clo.sest form of breed- 
ing. It coneentratOiS the characteristics present, both 
desirable and undesirable. Continuous practice of this 
form of breeding a’most always results in some decrease 
in size and vigour of the offspring. It is, of course, 
valuable where the animals concerned are especially 
outstanding in practically (very respect, and if they 
have no undesirabV 'characteristics in resi)ect to type, 
productive (rapacity or health. 

2. Un(yhrft'divg : In this method, animals largely 
of the same family and blood lines, but not as closely 
related as those in an inbreeding program, are mated 
together. It enable.c a concentration of the characteris- 
tics of the particular strain. By rigid selection of 
individuals and careful planning of matings, any 
undesirable characterist’cs or weaknesse.s can be largely 
eliminated from the herd. It has been by the careful 
use of til’s typo of breeding that practically all progress 
in developing and improving tlie present breeds of farm 
animals has been made in the TJ.S.A. 

3. Oross-hreeding : It is the mating of almost 
entire^ unrelated animals. The crossing of breeds .as » 
method of herd improvement has been subjected to much 
research and trial. It produws all kinebiof variations 
pnrtkularly in the second and succecd#)g generations. 
The first generation in some cases may be desirablfi 
from the standpoint of Riae. productivity and health, 
but the second generation wijl have all possible varia- 
t’ons in characters between the extremes found 
original parents used in the cross. Bfood and herd 
improvement is based upon the concentration of blood 
for the purpose of esta-blishing desirable characteristics 

4i Formerly at the InstUnte of Animal Cettotiea, yalyevalty p9 
ISdlnbutsh (U.K), 


and reducing variation. Cross-breeding does juat the 
apposite. 

The Valite or a Cow in a Breeding Program 

A great deal of emphasis is being lafd on the value 
and importance of a good bull to a herd, '^his emphasis 
shotild not in the least bo dim'flished. However, the 
mje a proven brood cow may play tUtough her offs[>ring 
in both herd and bret'd iimprovement should not be 
under-estimated. There are fw'quent instance.^ of great 
proven sirr'S w’lio liavo come from dams who have 
proven themselves great. A great cow must meet three 
hindamenl.'il requinmients : 1. She^ must be capable of 
high milk and buttrrfnt production. 2. She must be 
excellent, in type and conformation, especially because 
these cljaracters are closely asso(^iated wdth her ability 
to stand up through many years of h’gh productivity, 
3. She must be capable of trjinHnitting the productive 
capacity to her nffapring. 

Within (*ach of tlie great dairy breeds and within 
majority of individual herds there are <‘ows who have 
.stood up to th(\se ri'fiuircnumts and have* unfailingly 
transmitted to folhuving generations. 

The Valtte of a Good Bull in Breeding Program 

It has been stated that ‘‘The bull \s half the herd ” 
This statement is ce>rtainly true in so far as thed)reod- 
ing program is concerned. The inherited charticieristirs 
of the offspring in the herd come one-half from the bull. 
All of th(' dams of tht? herd together edntributo the 
other half. 

I am quoting here two instances wlvch prove beyond 
doubt the tremendous effects, cither good or bad which 
herd sires <may have on a herd. Data of both of whiich 
cover a period of approximately seven years were 
collocted at the animal breeding department of Cornell 
University. 

Herd A : Two bulls used— ^ach s'rcd daughters 
with production «m«rkedly lower thain their damfl* 

Herd average ; . ’ 

1932—398*6 lbs. of butierfa^ 

1932— 243*21bs. of butterfat * 


Decrease 155-4 lbs. 

Herd B : Four bulls employed— each iherehaed pro* , 
duotion of daughters over their dams. 

Herd avmge : ' i' 

1931--342-1 lbs. of butterfat 
1939-486-6 lbs. of hutterfat 


/norsose 144-6 lbs- / - ■, 

In herd A, in spite . of heavy cul}iiig» the bolis uss^ 
lowered the production to Such an extent 
wreck the herd- In herd Bide cnilioi -li# 
herd doubled ia Rise 9a^ MB average 
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UotL was greatly enhanced. The value of such bulls can 
hardly be estimated. 

Sbxjsctino a Pbovbn Boll 

WhexTa bull is available whose ability to sire high 
production and desirable type has been demonstratedi 
a large part of the chance element in the selection of a 
bull is automatically eliminated. The transmitting 
ability of a bull may be measured in terms of dam- 
daughter fiompariwm. These arc based on the assump- 
tion that the production of the daughters of a bull 
tends to be h^f-wuy between the production of their 
daiha and the tranaaiitting ability of the bull. Thus, if 
ten daughters of a bull average/ 400 lbs. of butterfat and 
their dams average 500 lbs., his transmitting ability is 
not 400 but 300 lbs. of biittcrfat. In other words, it 
bred to 300 lbs. cows he would be expected to just 
maintain tliat level production. In wdectiiig a proven 
bull, (lam-slaughter comparisons hedpful but possible 
liinitation-% like health of tlio bull and Imsbandry 
conditions, must be kepi in mind if tlu'y are to be used 
effectively. 

Sklixtting an Unproven Bull 

Where the number of desirably proven sires 
extremely limitf'd and many of ilinse cannot bo pur- 
chasoil, the herds must be headed by unproven bulls. 
Tlierc is, lio\vever. a great amount of risk involved m 
using any untried bull but it can be reduced by select- 
ing u bull frdim proven fia rents. Tlu^ ideal bull is one 
who IS backed for several gem’iations by great proven 
sires and chiins. The immediate ^ire and dam should 
receive the greatest consideration but better if the 
eiilin? family is subjected to careful study. If each 
in the pi'digree has proven -101118(511 able* to sire 
uniformly desirable daughters, and each dam is a high 
I)roduc(*r, there is considerable a.ssurauce that the bull 
will prove able to sire high production. 

Records are important criteria in scle/*ling a bull 
.but type shc^uld not be ignored. Many dairy iiieii make 
the inist^ike of purchasing their future herd sire without 
even seeing the dam or daughters. A dairyman whc’ci 
puroiiasing a bull should see that it must be better 
than the best cow he possessi^a. 

The bulls or bull previously used in n ht rd should 
influence the next selection. When a bull in a lierd has 
been proven successful it is advisible to follow hiln! 
with a bull bred along the same blood lines. This, how- 
ever, does not mean inbreeding. The practice of in- 
breeding is dangerous and when followed miiat be 
aiKiompanied by rigid culling. The mating of hall 
brothers and* sisters has sometimes given good results 
but certamly it is as close breeding us can be prac^iised. 
Diredt out-crossii^, as previously mentioned, tends to 
produce wide variations. Obviously, where no particular 
blood lines have been established in a herd, selection 
can bo made from any family that possesses the desired 
charactenstics. 

Thb BxiUi Should Be Paoved 

So fair as my infortomtion goes there are very few 
bulb in Bengal about which there is sufl^cient informa- 
tion to estbnnte their value. There are several reasons. 
Rrgt; Very few of the daiiy cows are tested. The true 
traMoaitl^ ability of a bull cannot be known unless 
tiiir wws with Wliich he is mated and his daughiers are 


tested. The latter procedure is scientifically known aa 
“Progeny testing.'* Secondly, tlie average dairy farm is 
not equipped to handle a mature bull. I think by co- 
operative use of bulls by several dairymen these draw- 
backs can be eliminated. Of course, the co-operative 
use of bulls can only be successful if dairymen co- 
operating are able to eliminate disease from their 
herds. 

Ideiilb', a young bull slimild be bred to about 25 
reprcsrnl'alive cows and heifers in the herd as soon as 
possible. His uses should then bo limited in preforon^e 
to a proven bull until his daughiers develop. Faiily 
complete information is not available until the 
daughters have completed one lactation piTiod, making 
the bull nearly fiv(5 years old. Howov(5r. if hi& daughturs 
as y(5iirling.s are of good body type and show signs oi 
tlargo body capacity and doMrabh* U(kh;r (h veloptixTit, 
his moderate use is warranted until -aicUial pruductiuii 
reconls arc available. 

Artificial Insemination 

Rapid lu'ogress has bemi made within recent years 
in (lc*velu}jing tin' l(‘ehnique of breeding cows artificially. 
The senmn is eoMectiJ from the bull, usually diluted 
with a milrieut buffer, and a portion used to bretal 
iudivjdiia] cows by a person tra ned for that work. ll 
properly diluted and kept at near frei‘Zing temperatuK* 
the mah‘ sex cells or bperinatozoa will live for many 
day.s and be suitabh' for brei’ding .i luimlHT of cows lor 
a period thia'c days or longer. 

This practice allows tiu' use of outstanding bulls 
on many iiion* <?ows ihaij otherwise' possible. Semen 
also can lx.* sf‘ul to distant plact's and parlictularly 
desirabh' matings can 'bc' made which would olhervvisf' 
be inipruclical. 

Artificial liHEKniNG Units 

The developniinr of the h‘ehnic|ue of cirtifieial iu- 
seminatiun has led to the formation ol arlifieiai! bi<M?diiig 
units in the l^S.A. number of bulls arc ke^a at a 
central point and s<'inen Mint cnit for use by trained 
p«'rsons in the sui rounding Inmls. For m:ujy dairymen 
this makes available services of better bulls than they 
be able to keep themselvc'.s. The serviee <jharge is $5 or 
$6 per cow wh'eh in small hcnls proves less exjuinsive 
than keeping a bull. These units Jiavc proved to be 
of immense valu-e^ especially for owners of simall herds 
interested primarily in improving the general levi>l ol 
ujiilk priHluctioiu in the herd. In my opinion, estnblish- 
menl of similar units by the government in diffc^ront 
parts of Bengal and if manag(*<i by trained personnel 
wiVl piove to be of immense value in improving th(' 
milk-producing capacity of the cows throughout tho 
province. 

. r 

Conclusion 

It is needless to point out the dietetic value ol 
milk and the immediate necessity of improving its 
production. In this article 1 have endeavoured to dis- 
cuss in non-le»cliuical language the diffej^ent aapfXJts of 
perhaps the most important method of improving milk 
production, i.c., through bnH'ding and selection. I hope 
that this article will be of some use to those who aw 
interested in the improvement of dairy cattle in 
Bengal, 



tHlS MYSTERY < 3 ^ COSMIC ^AYS 

By SWAMI JAGADISWARANANDA 


Morisbk Physics has unnavellod another mysterious 
phionomenon of Nature called Cotoic Rays. It is the 
most remarkable of recent discoveries iu Physics and 
was first noticed iui 1906. Unlike Roentgen rays and 
radio-active rays, Cosmic Rays are of oxtra-terrestriai 
origin and i-each us from beyond the Milky Way. It is 
due to ‘Uie Cosmic Ruys that a cluargod electroscope is 
discharged more rapidly in a balloon (ban on the eartli. 
R. A. Millikan, llie lamou.s American scientist and 
indefatigable investigator of this mystery observes tlwit 
the earth is being continuously bombard'cid by super- 
power i>iirticles of Cosmic rays, the energy of which 
rises to at least 20 billion electron volts and a hundred 
or more such partitdes shoot each minute Uirougli the 
head of eveiy iierson living on the earth. 

In order to jirop^^rly understand the true significance 
and immense possibilities of Cosmic Raj^s, an idea ol 
X-rays and radio-active Rays is absolutely essential. 
X-ray was disco veied in 1895 by Professor W. Iv. 
Roemtgen of Munich. While invostigatiug the pheno- 
mena of Qithodc rays Roentgen observed that the 
discharge through a vacuum tube completely enveloped 
in opaque paper caus4xl a luminous glow to uvpixjar on 
a dist.aut florescont screen. The N-rays originate within 
ilio vacuum tube on laccount of radiation and cause 
invisible luminosify. It means that X-rays are emitted 
when a stream of higli-velocity elections, that is a 
Cathode Ray, is suddenly stopped. This invisible ray 
is not dcflecticd in a inagnidic or electric field and oan 
pass through many solids. Flesh is more ti-ansparent to 
these rays than bone. X-iray-thcrapy and X-ray photo- 
grajdiy are now widely used for medical purposes. 
Wih-en a pin is accidentally swallowed, an X-ray photo- 
graph will reveal bho looation of the pin in the stomach. 
If a beam of X-nays is directed through a man's hand 
to a pajKir coated with zinic sulphate, un inside view of 
the liiand is obtained when the bones are plainly 
defined. Stones in the kidneys and tuberculous patches 
in the lungs are also radiograph^ by X-rays. For 
caincer tpeatmeut X-rays from 160,000 to 200,000 volts 
are used. 

Radio-active Rays were discovered in 1896 by M. 
Heniy Beoqueral who found that the element uranium 
and its compounds emit rays whicih arc able to jiene- 
trsate very considerable thicknesses of matter. In 1898 
Madame Curie discov(Ted radium and polonium which 
are two extremely powerful radiatinf^substxunces. Eve 
Curie, Mme. Curie’s daughter, has Aiven a graphic 
account of how her motiher obtaified through the 
Austrian Gbveroiinent one ton. of pitoh-blende ore of 
Uraniuni and <iarried out .with her father tilie 
labour of extracting in 1902 one-tenth of a graJmme of 
pure raAum from this nuiss of mw Uranium, 

a highly radioactive substance, has msde possible the 
production x>f Atomic Bomb/'t^ terror of the modern 
world. More recently a number of other radioactive 
elements sfuch; W^ thorium, biamiith, etc,, haye been 
discovered. |||pfpnotiyity is absolutely independent of 
temperature am jwessure end its rate is the same under 


all conditions. Sir Earnest Rutherford analysed in 1^ 
Uie radioactive elcumcnts and found that they emit 
three kinds of rays which are termed respectively Alpha 
Rays, Beta Ruys and Gamma Rays. Alpha rays are in 
fact positively charged helium atoms, very efiisily 
absorbed and depleted in a magnetic field. The Biita 
rays are negatively charged high-velocity electrons and 
deflected in a magnetic field. The Gamma Rays which 
are not affected by «a magnetic fiiOld ai^e X-rays of 
extrenrf^ly short wave lengths. The difference of these 
three kinds of mys consists in their power of penetra- 
tion. Alpha rays are about 1/100 as penetrating as the 
Beta rays, while the latter are 1/ 100th as penetrating 
as the Gamma rays. Radio-acti\^ Rays are generated 
by the spontaneous disintegration of elemenis and this 
disintegration n^sulis in tail original atoms of elements 
gradually dLsajvpearing. 

Radium, an ilmporlnnt radiot>ciive element has 
marvellous curative power which has brougnt relief to 
untold thou^inds of suffering humanity like X-rays. 
Deep-seatetl necroMK which bHfflo,s all medicine's yields 
in many cases to r:ulium tre'utmont. It is not yet 
po.ssiblo to fully osliinatjoj its healing medicinal value 
of X-rays and radium ‘as this has yet been by no meana 
fully rcalist'd. T. F. Wall obserTcs in his Electricily 
(Home Univensily Libraiy, pp. 159-160) that Exprri- 
mcnl^s have bi'en made witli X-ray tn^alment in which 
500,000 to 10.00,000 volts have been used in f>rdpr to 
obtain the same effect us by radium treatment. It has 
been oKservrd that the me.an w'ave lengtii of the 
ra<liiin) oinanal.ion corre>sponda to an applw'd pressure of 
aboirl- 9,00,000 volts X-ray tube, and that in so far as 
biological effect is concerned treatment b.v 2,00,000 
volts X-rays is identical with a corresponding dose of 
radium treatment. 

Cosmic Rays liave more penetrating power Hlian 
either the X-rays or radioactive rays. Liglit darts or 
light bullets emitted by Cosmic Rays and called 
photons by Millikan have the highest frequency. The 
'highest measured velocity of Cosmic Rays is 36,0(K),000 
billion billion (36 X 102*) per second. Of the visible 
rays, the red light has the longest wave length and the 
violet the shortest. One Angstroim' unit (A.U.) being 
equal to one-hundrcd-millionth part of a centimetre^:; 
10*«cm. Rod 'light waves have 76 millionth part of 
1 cm. = 76 X 10-« cm.=:7(KK) A.U. As tlie colour changes 
through yellow, gnen, bluie and indigo, the wave length 
decreases to al^ut 3800 A.U. beyond which the waves 
cannot affect the retina of the human eye. That is, the 
Wia.ves shorter than 3800 A.U. are invisible to, man. It 
may be nole4 that bees can distinguisli 4 coloune of 
which the one is in the ultraviolet, range and, dragon 
ffiea and some butterliies can distingu:^ colours iu the 
ultra-violet zone. The wave length of visible li^t 
between infro^- and ultra-violet rays are from 
millionth to 40 millionth of 1 cm. The wave tenitth ^ 
the chortest visible, light is 4x Above the 

violet end of the spedbmm there we 4 
violet rays extf^ndlng up to 




Comtituent Assembly meets at Delhi for the first time in the history of India. Achaiya Kripalani is seen in front of the mike 
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loHoW^id by the oc^ve^ of X-rays, the wave lengths 
veiling from to 1“5 X 10'** X-raya 

‘ ■ , 1 ' 
have the wave length round ebout — ^ — of those of 
^ * 10,000 
file viaible'^ight: X-rays are, therefore, very short wave 
knid^h light of Wave length from a thousandth to a 
hundred thousandth that of ordinaiy light. Finally 
above the X-rays on the gamut there are several octaves 
of Gamma rays generated by radioactive elements. The 
short wave length of Gamma rays is about 7x10*^^ c.m. 
Cosmic rays gre shorter than Gamma rays and are 
shortest rays so far explored. Shorter is the wave length, 
greater is tho frequency or penetrating power. The 
highest velocity observed is of 19,200 kilometers per 
second from radium. The velocity of radium ray is 
20,000 times greater than that of a rifle bullet. The 
frequency of^the pendulum of Grand Father's Qock is 
one per second (elecjrical wave length of 300,000 kilo- 
meters), whereas the highest measured frequency of 
Cosmic rays is 90,00,000 billion billion (36 X 10®^ ) 
second. The Cosmic rays are five to ten times as pene- 
trating as the most penetrating radioactive rays. 

The Cosmic rays were first so termed in 1925 by 
Millikan in their report on their experiments about 
these extra-terrestrial rays in snow-fed lakes. In 1909, 
Gockel in Switserland took up an electroscope ‘ in a 
balloon two or thrc<) times and found it always dis- 
charging faster at a height of 4 kilometers than at the 
earth's surface. In 1910, Hess, the Austrian scientist, 
advanced the hypothesis that those high-altitude rays 
originated outside the earth and obsen’ed also tha-t 
discharging effects of these rays are independent of the 
position of ^he Sim. In the next two yewra, the German 
scientist Kolhorster extended the balloon observations 
to an altitude of about 29,000 feet and found the^ dis- 
charging effects at those altitudes some eight or ten 
times greater than those found on earth. In 1922, Milli- 
kan and Bowen made experiments with self-registering 
electroscopes in balloons launched from San Antonio, 
Texas, (U.S,A.) into the Stratosphere up to 55,000 feet 
, height and made the similar observation that Codmic 
mys disdhar^ clectroscopies much faster at high 
altitudes* than on earth. In 1925, direct measurements 
of the penetmtixig power of the Cosmic rays were made 
by Kolhorster on the top of the Alpine glacier and 
then in a. crack some distance beneath the surface ; 
as well as by Milliloan and Cameron by sinking eloptro* 
scopes to depths of 70 feet beneath the surface of the 
radium-lree water of the Muir Lake, California. Ail 
of them noted that the discharging power of the 
Cofaic jasrs diminished frOrn the high altitude to 
depth 4md i.s weakened by both earth’s 
atmosptore find the "thickness of the radioactive-free 
water, Xn 19^, it was definitely proved by experiments 
ma<^ in ^oiith America where the Milky Way is out 
of sight bourn at a time that the intensity of the 
Cosi^ mys is just the sanio where the Milky Way is 
out of JOB when it is in full view, tlius showing 
idiat e^e from beyond the Milky Way and 

k not earth, or Sun or any $tar. 

of Cosmic rays was 
^ , much as 900 feet in the 
Begene^ later made 
• in lake .Oonstoce' and', found 

veyll dpwn' to depths' of i , 220 
. partkfcs of Cosmic-i^y bullets 

: ^ Vblaeyfa Wllsan 


at even gi*cater depths of up to one thousand metres 
of water. Dr., Carl D. Anderson and R. A. MlUikan 
have built in 1930-31 an electromagnet w^ch is exceed- 
ingly powerful «nd can directly measure the energies 
of Cosmic rays. With this apparatus it was possible to 
•measure electron enoigies of these rays. With some 
precision up to 6 billion election volts and to ascertain 
that some few electrons have energies as high as 10 
billion electron-volt-^. This was approxinmtely a 
thousand times higher tiian the highest particle ener- 
gies hereto measured. A large number of photographs 
of Cosmic ray tracks have been taken with this 
apparatus. When two or more tracks of the Cosmic rays 
appear to spring from a common centre, they are called 
Vpace-associated’ tracks. But a difference of a small 
fraction of a second in time of formation causes a 
notabhi difference in diffuseness of the track. Tracks 
of the same sharpness are designated ^time-associated’ 
tracks. Tho majority of the tracks, however, are botli 
associated in time and space. As the energy of a photon 
is completely transformed into electrons^, the Cosmic 
ray photographs reveal that a single photon reaches tho 
very Ifireo energy value of 3 or 4 billion (10®) electron 
volts. Photographs taken on Pike's pt^ak which is 14,000 
feet high show few vstraight incidr nt Cosmic rays 
radiate huge energy of 20 billion electron volts as 
measunfd by the big Paris Magnet. Ander&vn and 
Ncddarmeynr found from the photographs taken (m 
the Pike’s peak in the silmmer of 1935, they are notably 
greater on high altitudes than at sea-level. Rossi, 
Anger, Cluy, Picking and a number of observers have 
clearly obsen'^ed that Covsmic radiation is more abun- 
danl on motmtain tops than at eca-lcvcl but the 
average penetrating power of the Cosmic rays at 
considerable eJevations above sea-level (10,000 to 30,000 
feet) is %"ery much loss than those at eea-level or below. 
Millikan and Neher took up electroscopes in 1933 ia 
bombing planes nt Maioh field to altitudes of 20,000 
feet and found that the Cosmic rays can discharge 
.electroscopes shielded by large thicknesses (up to 10 
c.m.) of lead, aluminium and iron. 

Carl Andersan, while taking photographs of Cosmic 
rays in 1932 has made the significant discoveiy of 
positive electrons or positrons* in the nucleus of the 
atom. Before this no one had imagined the existence 
of the positive twin of the negative electron. G. P. 
TIioinpBor. in his The Atom (Home University Library, 
pp, 197) write® : 

•’Greater part of the Cosmic rays art’ positrons 
or elixjtrically charged particles and their radiation 
is weaker at the equator than at the higher altitudes. 
They arc deflected by earth’s imagnetic field and 
tend to enter the earth's atmosphere in the northern 
hemi^here from the west rather tlmn from the 
east,” 

It hoe already been said that the rate of ionization 
of thfj Cosmic rays decteasr? from higher altitudes to 
lower depths. About 70 per font of the sea-level 
ionization disappears at la depth of 30 feet of water, 
Le„ at , the equivalent of 1 atmosphere below aea-leveL 


riiiii is called raateriaHaatien t>foce»a, by tbJ« procetw ol<^ctro- 
magnede radiant energy in wholly olieaged into material entiiiea called 
aleetron*. 

S. See RUctrOHa (plut end miniu) Pretoni. Photons, Nsutr^s and 
Cosmic Ray by Blackett and Ooebialini, (pp. 335 to 42), Pobllohcd by 
Chicago Unlvenltf VroM. 
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No Connie ik^vitg ^ine^ \m tivan about 5 billion 
electron volta jMua any ioniaiug influence at all 
down to 6ea*^leiiieL It in inferred that labout 70 per cent 
of all the Ckmiic jrayn found at Bca-levcl have energiea 
under fl biiiioh electron volte. Millikan, Cameron and 
Regener found by experiments that 90 per cent of the 
Bea4evel ionisation goes at a depth of dOO feet or 10 
atmospheres. It means tltat uot more than 2 per cent 
of, the Cosmic mys at sea-level have energies over 50 
biU^n electron volts. The positive electrons (positrons) 
and negative electrons (nogatrons) appear to be present 
in the superpower particles of Coomdc mys. The French 
scientists Lave also noticed that positrons and negatrone 
are secondaries produced in our atmosphere. The high- 
energy negatrons an* more easily absorbed in lead than 
are high-energy positrons. The observations of Le 
Prince, Ringent and Jean Crussard show that more 
than half of the Cosmic rays found at sea-level of 
energy from 1 billion to 10 billion electron volts seem 
to be able to pass through 14 c.m. of lead and that 
supeiipower particles of very high eneigy and of very 
high penetrating power exist in the Cosmic rays in the 
neiglibourhood ot aea-level land below. But there arc 
eenous difficulties in identifying the superpower 
particles of the Cosmic rays at seo-lcvel with either 
electrons or protons. In 1934, Andersan and Nedder- 
meyer have reported the existence of particles of a 
type called X-particles provisionally. Andersan has 
suggested the appropriate name of Mesotron to them. 
A Mesotron meaning on intermediate particle or some- 
thing more fundamental than electron or porton is 
a dying Cosmic my and has been beautifully photo- 
graphed. 

All observers have agreed that there is a small 
equatoriail dip in the intensities of the Cosmic nays, no 
matter from what point in the north temperate zone 
one starts south across Uie equator. From ain^lane 
survey it is noticed that there are latitude and longitude 
effects in the (]!osmic rays. Dr Nehar camo to Madras 
and with the co-opemtion of the Indian Mct^rologica] 
Department repeated experiments for latitude survey 
of the Cosmic rays. The experiment of Millikan end 
Cameron have proved beyond question that Cosmic 
rays do penetrate not 'merely through 1 atmosphere (or 
10 metres of water) but through not less than 10 
atmosphere (or 300 feet r= 100 metres of water) and also 
15 or 20 c.m. of lead. Though the earth’s atmosphere 
extends up. only ». few hundred miles at most, its 
magnetic field roaches out into the space for a distance 
of two or three earth’s diameters, t.c., ten thousand 
miles and more. The effect of earth’s magnetic field 
upon the Cosmic rays is >Tnaximum in the equatorial 
belt. The Cosmic rays are rapidly absorbed as a whole 
in the outer layer of the atmosphere and at equator 
they produce their maximum ionization b|fopB they 
have penetrated the first tenth of the jiSmospheTe. 
Millikan and Cameron reported* at the Lmb, meeting 
eff the BrilMi .Association on their voyage in made 
from Los Angeiles to Peru to look for the effect of 
earth’s mngneit^ field on Cosmic rays that Iff ^billion 
volts positrohs of tlie Coomic rays are In the 

A iw M9pm Iff rtf an fhyHc», YtH, I, 

QV 'OMie p. 111. ‘ ' 


oate atoaoaptowi lleaoiraw Jrom 

wwl pertft>iu an aaav^ paiftkiw of bobw Jdad aaid' 
traoBionnM into pfantons. Camic^ael oos^Sdea tbat • 
Iriagla high^ergy Colouc «^y ScrfueeSlS 
aepamte loniiing snpeipoww particles. M4iaum* has' 
oaictilated that one RMbil lion-volt electron eatery onh 
square centimetre of the surface of the upper atmoe-' 
phere eveiy eleven seconds. One tlranium atom wjien 
boml>arded is transformed intp Iff billion electron vqlb? 
which can penetrate some feet into the eartih whereas 
one Cosmic ray can burst into 10 billion biiJioa hleotroa 
volts and can penetrate several hundred feet into the 
earth. Millikan who has almost devoted his life to the 
experiments and observation on Cosmic rays draws the 
conclusion that th^ Cosmic raj^s do not originate 
within the stars or in any portions of the Universe 
where matt/cr is ppr^sent in appreciable abundance, and 
do not pass through an appreciable amount of matter 
on their way from their point of origin to the earth, 
and form a bended strufture before they ehter the 
sun’s niegnrtic field. There are many speculatioas as to 
the possible modes of origin of the Cosmic rays that 
they are not produced in celestial electrostatic, field is 
proved by the uniformity of their distribution over the 
celestial dome. Hannes Alfvcn’s speculation that the 
Cosmic rays originate in the accelerating effect on 
electric charges of a pair of rotating double stars, each 
possessing a magnetic field is still unconfirmed. It was 
suggested years ago that the Cosmic rays might be duo 
to partial or complete transformation., aocoiding to 
Einstein equation, of the whole rest mm of the atom 
into Cosmic mdkt ion— Cosmic rays are said to be 
produced iby the annihilation of atoms of elements— 
boron, carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, aluminium and silicon 
whidx are mo.st abundant in the nebulae * This specula- 
tion is regarded by Millikan 4is most plausible one now 
in sight as the electrons of the incoming rays are 
certainly predominantly positives, quite possibly 
exclusively so. 

Scientists of different countries have been making 
for the last several years serious investigations into 
the mysteiy of the Cosmic rays. But unfortunately for 
us, no Indian scientist hM made so far any montionabfe 
research in this line. The Soviet Government which ba» 
been investigating fdnee 1936 in the Caucasus, the 
Cosmic rays can be hameesed, has recently sent, for the 
same purpose an expedition of scientirte under the ' 
lea<fer^p of Dr. Vecksuller, the famous Russian, 
physicist to the Pamir plateau, the Roof of the world, 

It. is rumoured that they have made notable adyano^ 
in their mission. When the Cosmic mys arc batnessAd. ; 
the marvel of atiomic power thit ims led to ^creatidn 
of the atomic bomb will Ibe left lar behfed ^ revblu- 
tionaiy nwlts will be lachieved, The tivo 
modem phymca-estrophysics and nuclear jdiyU^, have 
been revealing one inatvel after ;ahc®ber of: 

Nature and making man more wile nnd 

, 

; / 4. Sm fall Jolly leotins* MvoroS' it. 

1937, oimI .puibltAoS by Combiidiro 



TCMLSTOY A?a) HIS THEORY OF ART 


Bt 8ARBESHWAB DA8H 


1886. in bin sK^ventictb year, Tolstoy gave the world 
from tuB retreat in Yasnaya Polyana, his famous essay, 
**What is Art ?” For fifteen long years he had been 
working on it. Almost at once it was recognised as the 
most unorthodox thesis hitherto published on art. 
Bernard Shaw, the areh-heretie against conventional 
valpes, said of the book, ‘This book is a most effective 
booby trajf . . . Whoever is really conversant with 
art recognises in it the voice of the master.*’ Tolstoy m 
this essay had broken the idols of European culture. 
The man who had earlier said, “RhakesjJeare cannot be 
recognised either as n great genius or even as 
average author/’ went*on to condemn Goethe. Maliarme, 
Flaubert, Balzac, Wagner and Beethoven, Kipling, 
iiyusmans, Manet, Burne-Jones, rftnd almost all the 
great European artists and litterateurs of the post- 
Benaissance period. Writing at a tilme when decadence 
was supreme in the field of Eutx)pean art -and culture, 
h© roundly condemned it as *‘an accidental and iransitoiy 
phenomenon ... a logical outgrowth of the moral 
emptiness of the modem society, which lends its 
applause to the iiificrutable, the incredible in the name 
of developed artistic sense,” It was a sliocking .surpri.se 
to find tho writer of the remarkable novels, War and 
Peace, and Anna Karemw, wiying that considered 
none of his works worth being called good art exfjept 
the two shoi;t stories, ^*Cod Sees the Truth but Wails,’’ 
and Prisoner of the Caueasus.” 

Before considering his theory of ail, it is nece.'ssary 
to bear in mind that Tolstoy, the art-critic of 1898, was 
a radically different i)or»on from Tolstoy, the young 
intelloctual aristocrat wdio hud accepted the triumph ot 
life over questioning reason, and had s\rbmitU;d to the 
gay philosophy that *‘one should live so as to have 
the best for oneself and one’s family.” Tolstoy’s life, 
Tike the fife df John Christopher, was the journey of a 
soul. His Jmeeionate craving fot a religious justification 
of hiRllfe had led him to searching ^f-analysis. At last, 
in ISM, the conflict of his soul resolved itself— the soul 
in iti journey found a haven of rest in the acceptance 
of the tenets of Christianity as presented in the Holy 
Bible in contradistinction to the rituals and dogma of 
the Church. It is this later Tolstoy, this pacifist, 


of disinterested pleasure received by ua. it widened 
out to include pleasure derived from drink, from food* 
etc. He described beauty as “that which pleases us 
without evoking in us desire.” He was of opinion that 
the acknowledgement of beauty, i.e., pleasure, as being 
the aim of art transfers the question to a region quite 
forei^ 1o art, and leads to metaphysical, psychological, 
physiological, and even historical discussions as to wliy 
a given 7 »roduction pleases one and does not please 
another. Therefore, the conception of art, he main- 
tained, should not be based on the cooicoption of beauty. 
He tracwl the mystical coinoeption of beauty to the 
unwarranted identification of beauty with goodness 
which according to him, ‘'has no foundation other than 
the fact that among Ihe Greeks, in consequence of the 
low level of their moral ideal as compared with the 
Christian, the coinception of what is good was not 
sharply divided from the conception of the beautiful.” 
On this obsolete Greek view, he argued, the sciemie oi 
aesthotica was erected under the leadership of Baumer- 
garten. Tolstoy believed that “beauty is nothing but 
w'hich pleases us,” and that “thr notion of beauty not 
only does not coincide with goodne. . but rather is 
contrary to it ; for the* good raosr o-ften coincides with* 
victory over tlu' passions, while beauty is at the root 
of our passions,” As to truth, “it is a moans of arriving 
at tlH' good” and i.s not equal to goodness ilaelf which 
is mon* fundamental than cither beauty or tnitb. 
“With beauty truth has not oven anything in common, 
but for the most part is in contradiction with it, for 
truth generally expreascs th(' deception and destroys 
the illusion which w a chief condition of beauty.” 

Thus Tolstoy diy'lodgod beauty froim the citadel, 
^rt, according U) him. not a means of pleasure ; it 
is one of the conditions of human life. It is a means 
of cf^mmunicating one’s feelings. “Art is not, ns the 
metaphysicians say, the manifestation of some mystical 
idea of Beauty, or of God ; it, is not, as the aesthetes 
physiologists say, a game in which man lets off his 
excess of stored-up energy ; it is not the production t)f 
pleasing objects, and, above all. it is not pleasure ; hut 
it is a moans of union among men joining thrim 
together in the same feelings, and is indispensable fer 


anfifcmibt,. amd heretic Tolstoy, who took upon hilmfH'lf 
the presenting a theory of art in accordance 

with principles ; and as a consequence^ the 

heretic in t^lM^on .pi^vcd a heretic in art. 

Hithieito the conception of art had been based 
elwi^y on ibe dqnception of beauty, and its inherent 
iOapadty to delight men. Fichte, Bchelling, Hegel, 
Sohop^hauer, Cousin, Jeffrey Ravisson and many 
other aastbeiticitais had Aecifired that beauty was eome- 
’ independent, existence, that it was ones 

, ibe maadf^*t5<*ns of the Absolutely Perfect, of the 
of or of God, Tolsb>y const- 
definition , tnerpng the 
thRt-‘<rf the .'highest perfeetJon, 
'ddShitiou, Totitoded on nothing ” 
felt; ,ws9, very indefinite, 
' and 

mr^:, tdth Kant -And. 


the life and progress towards the woll4>eing of in- 
divid.uai« and humanity.” "Art is a human activity 
consisting in this that one man consciously by means 
of certain external signs, hands on to others’ frelingp 
he had been through, and that others are infected by 
those feelings and also experience them.” The feeling 
with which the artist inf^yjta others m.ay bo of ^ariou8 
dogroee and qualities. 

But from this larger conception of art, Tolstoy 
soon pa?seR on to a narrow definition when he says; 

. . by art in the limitod sense of Uie term, we mean 
only that part which we for some roason select frolra! 
it, and to which we attach a .special importance-^isually 
the part of artistic activity which transmits feeling 
flowing , from, the religious perception.” This insistence 
on religious perception as the basis of art is the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of Tolstoy’s theory. 

Iblstoy believed that the criterion of good ai^ 
ebpukl not bis the “judgement of the finest nurtured ” 
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but tbo bighiEat paroeptiou of the time. The 

aesthetic 63Cperi^G;e: pr feeling that is expressed a 
work of art doi^ not belong to a ae-parate aesthetic 
world, nor can its valualion be an absolute aesthetic 
raluation independent of the moral or other standards 
of the ordinary world. 

Ho traded the perversion of the artistic conception 
to the period of the Renaissance, even as Trotsky 
traced the origin of tlie perverted bourgeois art to the 
same age. Owing to the impact of the Renaissance and 
the study of the classics, the aristocracy lost faith in 
CSiUTcl} Christianity and the Refoimation did not 
really substitute any new faith in the place of the old. 
As a result of this moral bankruptcy, the aristocracy 
soon accepted the pagan Greek cult of beauty as the 
basis of art. On the other hand, the common people 
remained faithful to Christianit}^ and continued to 
think in terms of medieval art, or art of the early 
centuries of Christianity, both of which had their basis 
in religion. As a result, two forms of art developed, 
the genteel art, and the art- of the people. Through Uie 
social superiority of the wealthier classes, this genteel 
art has come to stay as the standard form of art. 
Tolstoy condemned Uie post-Renaiseance art of Europe 
as the art of a class, and wiote in disgust, “Fine Art 
can arise only on the sjaverj" of the masses of the 
people, and can continue so long as the slavery lasts 
. . . Free the slaves of capital, and it will be 
impossible to produce such art." But for the insistence 
on religious perception as the basis of art, his attitude 
towards the art of his day is an anticipation of the 
Marxist attitude towards bourgeois art.. 

Modem art, he felt, was confined to three dements 
only — the feeling of pride, the feeling of sexual desire, 
and the feeling of weariness of life, and thus was not 
worth being called good art. He refused to accept the 
contention of Mallarme and Jules Hurot that there 
should be an enigma in poetry. He condemned NietxstJic 
and Wagner for their coulcmi)t for the of the 
vulgar crowd and their theoiy of superman. The con- 
ception of life of Baudelaire, the leader of the French 
decadents, seemed to him to consist in elevating gross 
egotism into a theory and replacir.i: morality by a 
cloudy conception of beauty, and specially artificial 
beauty. “He had no sympathy for the Symbolists, the 
Impressionists and the Neo-Impressionists who were 
considered original, and yet, if anything, they are 
original in the field of art only for their obscurity.” 
The new drama headed by Ibsen appeared to him 
equally perverted as a form of art. He failed to appre- 
ciate the famous “Ninth Symphony” of Beethoven, 
and attacked Wagner for having tried to mingle the 
two distinct arts of music and drama. Their music, he 
felt, was devoted to the feelings accessible “only to 
people who have developed in themselves an ^mhealthy 
nervous irritation evoked by the exclusy^ artificial, 
and complex music.” Qoethe*s famous Fou»t, 

acoo]Fding to him. Jacked the chief chaiaetenstice of a 
worlc of arW-^compJeteness, one^rees, the inseparable 
unity of fbrm and contmt expre^'ng what the artist 
hm expeneseed.” In the whole range of contemporary 
literature he could appreciate only these few wprfe— 
The Hohheri^ hy Schiller ; Victor Hugo's lies Pauurcs 
Gena mi : the novels and rtdriea of 

Obarlee Tote of Ttbc Ciiae$/ Tha 

;vm and othais : VneU 

especially hk jlf cind£r« 
and A^om fiede 


But Tolstoy was no pesfdmkt. He believed: that 
religious perception, though bluired, was <dtitl there. 
“The religion of our time, in its widest and mCHit 
practical application is tlie consciouan.ess that our well* 
being, both material and spirltuah individual and 
collective, temporal and eternal, lies in the growth of 
brotherhood etoong all men in their loving hannoity 
with one another,” And this should be the basis of art, 
“And the greatest work of art is no longer a <»athedral 
of victory with statues of conquerors, but the fepto* 
sentation of a human soul so transformed by love that 
a man, who is tormented and murdered, yet, pitis» and 
loves his persecutors.” The end of professiemaUsm will 
ring the deaili-knell of exclusive art. A new form of 
art- will arise — a form of art appealing to the humanity 
as a whole, and based on the religious sense of 
universal brotherhood and the sonship ot humanity in 
relation to God. “Until the dealers are driven out; the 
temple of art will not be a temple. But the art- of the 
future will driv<* them out.'* The artist of' the future 
will not be a social parasite as he is now. He will earn 
his living by some kind of labour. He will create only 
when he is impelled by an inner need for creation. ,. 

It was probably bearing Tolstoy’s thesis on art m 
mind that Rabindranath Tagore, in one of his lectures 
on art. said : 

“Ii is a sign of the recurrence of the ascetic 
ideal of the puritanic age, when enjoyment as an 
end in itself was held to be sinful. But all puritaiusm 
is a reaction. It does not represent truili in its normal 
a;^3eot. When enjoyment loses itjs direct touch with 
life, growing fastidious and fantastic in. its world of 
elaborMtt‘ conventions, then comes the call for 
renunciation which rejtcis happiness as a snare. . . - 
Yet 1 can assert as a general truth, that when a man 
tries to thwart himself in his desire for delight, 
converting it merely into his deshe to know, or 
to do good, then the cau8€^ must be that hi» power 
of feeling delight has lost its natural bloom and 
healthiness.” 

No better criticism can be made of Tolstoy’s ap- 
proach to the projjlem (Df art. If the decadents cmed 
in considering the aesthetic world as a world indepen- 
dent of the world of reality. Tolstoy erred in attaching 
an unwarranted measure of importance to the ulterior 
worth of the aesthetic experience or the feeling behind 
a work of art. Great artists and aestheticians of various 
ages beginning frdm Plato, Aristotle and Horace, 
through Dante, Tasso, Spenser and Milton, to Arnold 
and Pater have subscribed more or less to the moralkUiQ 
theory of art. Tolstoy's mistake lay in confining the 
conception of morality to a single narrotsr chaxmel, the 
sense of universal brotherhood under the patent^iOOcI 
of God, and making that the standard of valuation. 
His failure, to appreciate the objective mystical Cj% 
oeption of ^beauty was due to the short-sighMliW 
peculiar to'^a rank rationalist. His attack on 1m 
ideal as ^tlie ideal that was held by a /^aU^ 
savage, slave*ho]ding people who Jived . tVro thodsdw 
years ago, imitated the »ode human body 
well, and erected buildings pleasant to look 
shocking as the famous dktribe 
'ehasUty-^'^Phastfty' .^is n 
superstilabn, a greater 
,thw.jafi|ntel}ec^ seiisttaljfei^?’: ' 
f k 4 
wrB't^nse'tb 
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of the an and literature of his time. Even 
edeh a aan$ peieon as Arthur ftjrmons regrets '‘the 
jlpintual aod morar perversity” of the art of his time 
refers to contemporary literature as ‘*rcally a new 
jmd h^uti^l and interesting disease.*^ Written about 
half: a ijentuiy ago, Tolstoy’s criticism still holds good 
to a great extent. If the decadence has ended, it has 
hot rcdliy given place to a healthy and vital art or 
culture. Much of what we call art today is exclusively 
intellectual and hedonistic. Extreme individualism 
in the field of art has inevitably led to a chaos. Young 
courageous artists have chosen to break away from con- 
ventions to strike out new paths. But the new paths arc 

— ;0 


too narrow to admit others. A Romain Holland or a 
Bojer is an exception. The battle for the universal ^rt 
was only partly won in the October Revolution. In 
the place of a bourgeois art we have a proletarian art, 
hilt not a universal art. 

After a devastating war, in the dawn of a new age 
rich with enormous possibilities, w'e re-read Tolstoy, 
and wonder, if it is not time now to retrace our steps 
to make a final attempt at creating a universal art on 
the basis of a compn^hensive sense of «n:jomlity. to 
utilise its tremendous influence on the human minds 
for building up a better and wiser world. 


BRITAIN AND SOCIALISM 

By S, M. TAQI HASHMI. m.a.. 


Modern ideology, whether political, economic or st^cial, 
owes its origin to the French Revolution which was not 
a mere revolt against tlie political order prevailing at 
that time but a strong assertion of human rights. The 
Revolution started iconoclasm of all those beliefs o<nd 
conceptions which were firmly inculcated in the hulma«n 
mind by abuse of religion by those who wanted to 
perpetuate their sway, political and economic, over a 
great part of humanity. Human society, being re- 
ittforc^ by intellectual progress and rational thinking, 
started its march ailong the path of freedoiti which was 
full of hindrances and obstructions. It iiiid to fight 
against two enemies — apolitical tyranny and economic 
exploitation. These were largely overcome by in- 
auguration of the present type of democracy but. were 
not stamped out of existence, because I lie capitalist 
systom; with its ‘exploitive’ aspect, was allowed to 
remain, rather reinforced by the policy of 
.which resulted in the political and eoonoiiriic dom’rin- 
tion of the Exploiting class. The necessity for purging 
the democracy of exploitation was, tlierefore, keenly 
felt generally and, in consequence, the powerful move- 
ment of socialism came into being. 

The object of socialism is the total abolition of th<' 
capitalist iiystem which emerged from the Industrial 
Revolution in Europe and deprived the factor>^ .labour- 
ers of the just reward for their toil and industry end 
reduced th^ to the position of serfs working for the 
comfort of their mBjibm ; complete elimination of 
vested intetests and economic jgroups ; Stab' regulation 
of economic dife and nationalisation of the means of 
production ; equitable distributlom of wealth brought 
S^out by ths recognition of the dignity of and a true 
aeseasment of tihe. value of labour as a factor of pro- 
duction. 


blems of labour which are now rocogn'sed as the pro- 
blems of the common man according to the Philadelphia 
Charier. 

Britain, more than many other countrie.*5 of the world, 
has been truly democratic in the sense that it has given 
unfettered liberty of tliought and expression to its 
people. Any movement initiated in -any quarter of the 
globe is freely studied and discussed end in case of its 
acceptance by a sufficient number of people, finds its 
expression in an association in this countiy. »So far as 
socialism is concerned, there arc now four main bodies 
allied to it — the Fabian Society, wliich is an academic 
body, the Labour and the Communist parties having 
political aims and the British Trade Union Congress 
devoted to labour welfare work. 

Now’ that the Labour Party has formed its Govern- 
ment and the dawn of Socialism ha ,9 appeared on the 
British horizon with the Government .starting nationail- 
isntion of economic life, the question whether the 
Government will go completely socialist, is being 
mooted all over the world. This question can be 
adiqufttftly answered only after examining the measures 
of nationalisation so far adopUxi by the Govemimienl. 
and knowing the general reactions of the public to 
these measures. 

The Labour Party in their election m.anife6to “Let’g 
Face the Future” wliich, more or less, embodies a plan 
of the socialism of the Fabian type for Britain, had 
declared that if neturned to power, it would first take 
steps to nationalise the Bank of England, fuel and power, 
st4jel and transport. The Part 5 ^ has. after taking up the 
reins of Government in its hand, addressed itself, in 
conformit 3 »' with its election pledges, to the task of 
nationalising the Bank of England, the basic industries 
and the public utility services as the first and essential 


The social^ movement in its extreme form was 
M lity Kart during the last century and with the 
it gained momentum and 
m l9ie Bokhevik Revolution of 1917, the 
revealed by the fact that 
by at least oip 
is fiiWy «qtrenohed in 
importancd and power 
idl natioiMsi who Kara 

4^ 'the 


part of their programme for the socialisation of 
economic (life, &cept the Bank of England, which 
already pa.ssed into public ownership, bills have been 
submitted to the Parliament for the nationalisation of 
coni industry, tele-communications and civil aviation 
whicli will become law with the conclusion of the 
present aeasion. 

The nationalisation of the Bonk Eoigl&nd was 
eomparatively easier for it did not inyolve wy radical 
ebanfes in the organisation of the BKnk. The Baaik 
mow retains many featuret of its kittner setf, Afit 
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r)W>vid^ £400 of 3 per eent Govermnjsnt Stock for 
£100 of Baatik Stock (oft which 12 per oent dividends 
have been paid) ; a reduced number of directors to be 
oht^n by the Crown but mot enjoying the flto.t«s of 
civil servants and slight alterations in tlie compos' tion 
of the Court of Directors. It must be noted, in this 
conaaection, that the CJoveiminent is against nationalising 
ordinary banks. 

The Bill perfuming to the nationalisation of coel 
industry provides for some 850 coIlieric.s to he taken 
over, tlie establishment of la National Coal Board and 
the setting up of a Compensation Tribunal to assess 
the value of coal aswta to be t4ikf'n over which will 
have to be paid for. by the issue of ‘^froaen^ Govern- 
ment Stock. 

The Bill relat'ng to tehM^omimunications provider 
for the hransfercncr of the ser^’ices of the Cables and 
Wireless Ltd., to public ownership and the Bill for the 
natiorta.li.sa tion of civil av’ation. including radio, 
meteorological and air traffic control service.**, provides 
for the setting up of three public corporal 'ong to be 
financed wholly by Govemmeirit, 

llw' Labour Government now proposes to socialise 
all the .scctiOrg? of the iron and steel industry except 
Wist iron foiirdriea which will -be left, in private owner- 
ship. It has under preparation a bill to niitionaJise the 
eieetrkrty industry while the gas industry and transport 
services will h'* brought iinder public ownership at a 
later date. 

T*he Government has not yet decided to nationalise 
land and such tlargo conct'ms ws Imperial Chemicjil 
Industries wdi’ch will, it may be assum^. be taken up 
during their next tenure of office. They have, for the 
present, concentrat/cd their attention on the srociali.«ation 
of, industries, particularly basic induslrios and public 
utility servioee, which predominate British economy. 
But the process of this nalionabsalion is such a« to 
bring all the industries under public ownership in due 
course. This process has been revealwl by the Coal 
Nationalisation Bill which lays down the prineii>le that 
lan ancillary can be taken over with the primary 
industry. It is obvious that the aoqu’sition of ancillary 
industres i.«» a prO(?eS8 which can be slopped and will 
ultimately lead to the nationalisation of all industries. 

Now we have to consider the reactions of the 
British puWic to nationalisation. The class which is 
directly affect^ by this policy consists of capilia, lists 

indufftrialists. The Intter are natiimlly very loud 
in their clamour againat nationalisation, although .‘^ome 
of their arguiwentfl are very reasonoble and 'Hke to 
modify the policy of the Government in future. TOey 
hold that only such concerns should be nationalised 
na are inefficient and not those I’ke the Cable & Wire- 
lew Ltd., which have always worked efficienfi’y to the 
banefil -of the general public. Besides, they argue, 
natioBi^^ation will damage the goodwill of British 
industries like that of Stewarts a^id Uoyds, ie world- 
hftOTO steel tube-Tnakers, in the export tr^rkei. The 
export trade, «t i.s feared^ may also suffer greatly 
by virtiie of the fact that British manUfactvirersi wilL 
on apooftnt of the fUta^tionalisatioft at, home, estebrsh 
overseas, in the Dominions and Colonies. 
,|f8ome of the indu^rial oonoems like t&S'^ible & 
WifMlete . Ltd.i the electrieal , supply firms end the rail- 
way companies have sterted a vigorous camTihil!^ 
flgain^. niwtionalJsation which is likely tp have coneid^iJr^ 
thlc effect on their invested, , 

have joined, the fight by 4edadftg l&tt if ^ 


poi^ Ift the next gefterai election; they. ^11 
nationalise the economy by turning Stale coneearos ifttjo 
limited coiftpaftiee with “care-taker’* direetciSn, Inviting 
ahaiwholders to nominate their own directed Aftd 
returning to normal trad-ng with Governirwo’^it conteoi. 

In short, ^ oppt^tion to nationalisation is 
gradually ^mainly from tl*e industrialii^,^ investors 0| 
the oompaniee paying good dividends aftd the followeci 
of the CoTtf^rvative Party, which is likely to mbd?^ 
the uatiox^isatt'Oh programme of the Labour Govern**' 
ment. Besides, the Labour Party came to power at ft 
tiniie when the War has completely disjointed' the 
British economy and the nation is yearning for ,the 
rc'tum to the normal jlife of the pre-war period. I'he 
rcconft ruction vrill involve a colossal olra«ount of ex^ 
pcndi'lum and is likely to retard the progress of 
nationalisation by virtue of the fact that the latter i» 
ft'so a highly expensive programme. On the other handr 
normal life in Britain can be le^tored only when the 
war-torn and over-worked industries are re-equipped 
immediately 'and made to turn out goods for 'the hom’e 
und foreign markete without delay. Britain must also 
launch an exT>ort drive vigorously (as its prosperity 
binges upon the export trade) in order to at l^aart 
maintain its hold on over^seiis markets in which the 
T^.S.A., with its superior industrial organiaation, is 
most likely to appear as a formidable rival. These 
prc'ssing neetls of the British nation, i.e„ the restoration 
of normal life and the revival of export trade, have to 
W* hnmediately fulfillfnl by the Govemment not 
through the nalionaliRition of industries which, by 
virtiw' of its be ng an experimental measure, is likely 
to cause considerable delay but by just rj»sioring the 
induBtries to their pi‘f'-war posit’oin which is com- 
paratively an eanier tesk. 

Gn the other hand, the Labour M.P*s are not only* 
solidly behind the Government in the latter's mtionul-' 
isalion drive but also urging upon them the necessity 
for spending up the programme. The labour *8tr’keff 
may also be teken as a factor in favour of tha 
Government’s policy. 

Taking all ihesf^ factors into consideraftion,' it must 
be admitted that the L abour Government are functioin- 
ing against heavy odds. But whatever they have 
achieved during the first year of their tenure of office' 
is more than what could be expected in the circum- 
stances. They will be in a better position after thef 
transition to put their socialisation plan into opm»ti.Qiji 
imore effectively. 

It is worthy of note that the Government is goibgr 
ahead with their programme eautiously and dift- ■ 
crimmately. They do not intend for the preset 'jb? 
niatiocnalise those industries which are iinportaiit fronu 
the rwint of view of export trade, alt^ugb they,aTe\i 
bringing them under their geneipil control. • 

they are not showing a complete disregard Jor i^i 
Bril'sh sentiment for private enterprise and 
freedom. 

The Dabour , Goveiigm^nt have pJedg^ 
full employment : and social security iov m 
Ration. ^Hill h now a fact in Bntaift 

is suffering from the shortage of 
certain, (bftt. the policy of the GoVerpamftt/wMibsiii^^ 
to ^11 wj^meint rftiftd ' 'socaal •*' 
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to.^1^ cornea, though not so glaring as they ojtist at the 

3M>r of ahy other type but of au entirely Britiah type, present time. Efficienicy will be duly rewarded and a 
e&terpriae will not be eliminated from the healthy , economic competition, which is a ilever of 
oconomie 5ald but will be <^anfmed to such spheres ot progress, be promoted. There wilt be equal opportunities 
edonom^ activity yrbdre it is likely to be more useful, of «?If-improvpment for men and woftnen of all classes 
It wMb however, not renmiin in the basic industries, j^.nd creeds. The ‘right to work’ will bo recognised and 
public utility services and the induel riep of national every <?itisen will be provided with uwjful employment, 
importaxice. The policy of qolonial exploitation will bo Si>c»al assistance will be given to the disabled, the 
substituted by thgt of co-operation with other countries children, the aged, the sick, tlie unemployed and the 
in economic matters. Tliere will be a basic wage tor all expreud mothers. Eveiy' citizen will enjoy civil liber- 
workers sufficient to maintain thorn A't a minimum ties and w’^ill ]>e perfectly riw to use his leisure as he 
standi of living but there will be mf ‘qualities in in- likes. 

:0 


NEHRU BIRTHDAY DINNER IN NEW YORK 

By HILDA WIERUM BOTTLTER 


Cm November 14tb, the National Committee for India’s 
Freedom gave a dinner in New York City to celebrate 
the birthday of Pandit Nehru. There have been Nehru 
Birthday dinners before. There have been Gflaidhi 
Birthday dinners, and Independence Day dinners. 
There have been maas meetings of the India Com- 
munity and its friends on these and other occas’ons in 
New York, Washington and elstiwhere. But there has 
never been any function of any sort given by the India 
Community in this city or elsewhere in Almerica which 
drew so distinguished a crowd as the 1046 Nehru 
Birthday Dinner. 

It wna held in the Grand Ball-room of the Hotel 
Pierre, New York’s most elegant and exclusive hotel. 
Ordinarily, India functions are held at more modest 
<establifikmcn(8, and whenever possible, at one of the 
two Indian restaurants in New York. But this time it 
was inevitable tkkt there would be a larger crowd than 
eiUier 6f the Indian restaurants could accommodate, and 
as it would be a crowd composed largely of officials it 
was thought pise to let the restaurant fit the Crowd— to 
paraphras,e Gilbert and Sullivan. Incidentally, the 
presence of the IJ. N. in New York and the many 
dinners given on that account has so filled up the city’s 
hotels and restaurants that one has very little choice. 

pattered through the room that night were mem- 
bers of tlie Chinese, French, Belgian, Ukrainian, Yugo- 
slav, Syrian, Ethiopian and Haitian delegations to the 
U. N. There were also representatives of some of the 
big Tmde Unions of this country. There were distin- 
gfuished writers, lawyers, and scientists of various 
nationalities— not to mention the many ^'socialites.” 
There irere also present plenty of the 'Tittle people” 
to whoam attending that dinner represented a i^«l 
ssitifioe. SjMTcial arrangements were made for the 
XlMlab and for Ofther students-apd there were 

many sttidenis .present, 

j; Tbe li^ of people who attenddh^at dinner was 
to the resp^^li which Pandit 
here by all Idiads. TSI great number of 
was a testimonial to the Change 
di bouBa to the expectation, the 

r«^^ 4$h It was also a testimonial 


C-arios P. Rornulo ; Ihti MiuLrter from Afgbanislan, Mr. 
Azziz ; Mr. Arthur Bottomley of the Britjsh Delegation 
to the U. N.; Mr. Kyril Novikoff of the Russian Dele- 
gation ; Mr. Camillu Chamoun, Lebanese Minister to 
Ix)ndon and head of Lebanon ’.s Delegation tii the 
U. N.; Mr. Henry S. Villard of the American State 
Department and thi; American Delegation to the U.N.; 
Mrs. Helen Gahagaii Douglas, Congresswoman from 
California and mr rnher of tly? /imerican Delegatioki ; 
Mr. Emanuel Ceiler, Congresaman from New York, 
and sponsor of the bill for Indian Citizenship ; Mr, 
William Shirer, the noted author and foreign correa- 
pondemt ; Mrs. Frances Gunther, India’s good friend 
of many years ,* Mrs. Coller. Mrs. Shirer, Mme. 
Chamoun, Mme. Koo — ^and in the centre sat Mrs. 
Vijayalakshmi Pandit, the guest of honor, and Dr. 
Aimp Singh, Secretiuy of the National Committee for 
India H Freedom, who presided. 

Part of the proceedings were broadca.sit, eo that 
many who could not be there in person were able to 
hear many of the speeches. But the atmosphere could 
not be broadcast, nor could the love-ly picture presented 
by the many Indian ladies in their graceful and coloi^ 
ful saris. Mme. Koo, in Chinejse dri;ss, was both exotic 
and elegant. Mrs. Pandit, though dressed far more 
simply than many others there, was radiantly beautiful, 
with a beauty of spirit as well as of feature. 

Sir Maharaj Singh of the Indian delegation in 
ttchkan and Gandhi icap, Mr. Nairoji, also in achkan^ 
several Sikh students with their beards and turbans, 
and one young Mui»lim wearing a handsome gold 
tuibati, all added to the picturesqueness — from the 
American point of view. 

There was a gayer spirit than at so many other 
Indian functions. (The last Nehru Birthday dinner 
that the present writer attended was held while Pandit 
Nehru was in jail !). This was, as one of the speakers 
said, not only the birthday of Jawaharlal Nehru, but 
almost the natal day of India’s own government. We — 
Ameriban friends of India — ^who have been joining- our 
Indian friends year after year in the celebration of 
India’s Independence Day— we now felt that at last 
that Day was dawning. It was no longer mer^y a hope 
that we were celebrating, not a declaration of an inten- 
tion, but the beginning of a /ocf. 

Dr. Koo, indeed, referred to India as having 
attained oimplete independen.ee. A slight over-state- 





ment, as Mrs. Fatulit ppi&ted out later. But, although/ 
every one kue^ it 'Hm an over<^iatem6nt— that wee 
bow we felt. 

When Mrist. Pandit rose to make her very brief but 
eloquent speech of thanks for the tributes paid to 
Pandit Nehru and to herself— as she rose, the entire 
audience rose and greeted her with a genuine ovation 
of tumultuous applause. 

, We knew that India is torn with a horrible 
struggle between tlie two major communities, we l^ew 
that Papdit Nehru is a harassed man, dealing with a 
tnsk^f such magnitude that it is appalling to consider 
— we knew all that, and yet there was an electiic 
charge of success, of achievciinent, in the very air. 
Never mind the difficulties. A step forward has been 
taken, such a step that there can he no going hack, 
'n)at was the key-note of the evening. It was in the 
air— that sense of real achieveme7iL Moral victories arc 
wonderful. They are, of course, the realest of all vic- 
tories, and the hardest to win. But it is hard to ce/e- 
hrate a moral victory, if there is no concrete evidence 
of victory. This was a celebration of the concrete 
evidence of the mored victory. 


. Pandit Ne^'was eulpfeued ,for fak , 
qjUfilitiGs; fdr his ' statesmanship, m 
litettiy achievements* 

tributes for her work— both .at ^n Prancisco llteh the 
outside, and how aVthe y. N. Assembly^ \ 

But the inspiring feature of the 
so much the eulogies to Pandit Nehru, not thn ttkW. 
brilliant speeches and certainly Dr. Koo, Qen, 

Mr. Krishna Menon and others were brilliimt. ^ 
inspiring thing was to look around at tbe .teSlly . 
faces of the Indians there, and to realise that hU 
was to honor the man who has been largely teepoti^ 
sible for making the dream of freedom become an 
actuality. To realise that this year Pandit Ijrehru’s whole 
talents are being used constructively for his. country. 

It was a triumphant evening. AU felt it. Prom 
highest to lowest— foreign ambassador, delegate to th^ 
U. N., Excellency— or just plain Mr., .Mrs. and Miss 
American friend— Indian studept and Indian business- 
man. We were all of us rejoicing over the triumph of 
a just cause, and that a great man had come into his 


own — at last. 


MODERN IRANIAN MUSE 

Patriotic Poetry 

^ By BATTAN LAL KHANNA, MJi., m.o.l., jn. 

“It is glorious to serve one^s country by deeds : even to serve her by words is a 
thing not to be despised.”— S allust : Catiunb. 


Okb of the most characteristic notes in the gamut of 
modem poetry of Iran is the note of patriotism. While 
her cteaaical poetry was pre-eminently the poetry of re- 
fuge, modern poetry of Iran is essentialily the poetry of 
interpretation. It is no more an anodyne : it has become a 
powerful intellectual irritant. It has done much to bring 
^ont the social, political and economic transformation 
of modem Iran. It has roused her from age-long torpor. 
Among other things modern Itunian poetry has bred 
renascent Iran with fervent patriotism-. It has thus 
created hope where despair reijpied supreme, for as 
Lloyd George has it : Hope is the mainspring of 
palriotism. 

Patriotism expressed in the modem poetry of Iran 
is the patriotism of a suppressed and exploit^ people. 
It is not the patriotism of super-patriots who swear by 
Jingo and proclaim arrogantly ; 


Modem poets of Iran have written patriotic poetry 
on a variety of motifs and in a variety of tones. They 
arc themselves great and ardent patriots and have 
endeavoured to serve their beloved country— by words, 
the winged and moving words of poesy. The most 
distinguished of these poets are : 

6 * 

Arif : One of the most eloquent • nationalist 
poets of Iran. 

Adib-i-Pesaw'abz : The ))ioneer of the nationalist 
movement in modern Iranian poetry. 

Akhagar : A soldier poet of lofty idealism, his 
muse has the pulse of fire. 

IsHQi : His muse has the tongue of silver:' 

Nimta; Kbanum : An ardent poetess whose 
imuse is inspired by the ideal of sacri^e in the 
service of one’s motherland. 


We don*t want to fight 
But by Jingo, if we do 
We*ye got th^ ships 
We*ve got the men 

gat the money too* 


/ 


It is sot isy C%ftuviiu^a.‘ Its tsaio 

is ft love for oisb% <nro mmirif mA is.p:mt«i^Q& 
the greed of Jingos : Inaiaa p&triotiSBi".^ |iiot df thl' 
jelling hrahdi ^hudt tokts es sbRud :a|^;«St^^^* 
ftnd » eom^ooi^ IBoate^^ 

esplieit inigtlidt> for JiM|SSL 4 nm^' 

kst. is ilhs patriodem IddBah ^ tSl 
or Od&sse l))^'r74mBld^gd;pftidd^ issp^' 
sltsi!iar.'mc^^,r, • ' 


Poet>Lftureate Babab: Whois 
ecstatic heights. 

Besides dteee stets of^ the first soagidtade dim SilW; 
iasumerable stars each shioing.with its b«h 

The most promioeat oihtifs is dw 
' of Ind ''aw ifisdbmted hshnr 

-Pstt^otids hw'"its roots deep' is' the 
mas.': -'3^. 

w' to tooiM'jiib<to''toton|tokd 

■ .. to. g 
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My heart is withered and / am smitten with grief 
Although J Hve in a crystal house. 

Away from my nailive4and my heart is bleeding** 

Elato said, **Man was not born for himself but for 
hia countr}^ It has always been -considered glonous to 
die for one*s country,” Compare : 

And how oan men dk better thm facing fearful odds 
Fcr the mhes of hk fathers 
And the temples of his gods ! 

— Macaulay : Horatio 

Sacrifice for the nalivc-Jand is an important niotil 
in the patriotic poetry of modern Iran : 

*^triv€,'* •saith God both in the Bible and the Quran, 
MrwfC and like a slnver hy down thy life for thy 

couniiy's sake,*' 

Again : 

Freedom nf tied to the handle of the sieord. 

Heroes ahmys dip Aid upon it. 

It is a law of Xaluic that a nation induUjing in 

luxmy and pleasure degineralcs. 
Says thi' soldna’-po' t Asi»:h:ir ; 

The hair -jn'otevts the load and the aimy p oterls 

the countjy, 

I keep my heart elhiging to the army of the country. 
In the protection of the country loghl and day, i 
keep my siroul dmv'n in the fad. of the enemy. 
Traitors, who betray tlieir country for a handful ol 
silver, have alvvayft pjo\okf<.l the imiipnation of the 
patriots. Denunciation ot traitors a principal motif 
in this poeiry. Sonieli-.nes Iraitiiis are subjected to 
withering iiony ond soiiietimes lo sniasliing ridicule. 
OflF'ii lava-hot satin' is ]»oiiied on thoin. In the follow- 
ing lines we liavo a pie.uri' ihrobhingly aiive of an 
franian reactionary who was pr* pared to sfdl his eouii* 
try’s frei'doui to I he high(\st bidder: 

Hajji ! ihi mu.rkil is brkk, the bidding high. 

Here eomes the auctwanr : Who will buy •* U7io 

wilt buy f 

I sell the ivhole land of Iian and the pride and 
. • , honour of Muslims, 

liashal,a7)d Qazivin, Qum, Kushaji Ynzad mid 

Khnivausar, al'l arc up for auction. 
Biiy this cheap land. 

Here comes the aueliouct r-~-\Vhe!C is the bidder T 

Where is the bidder • 
Akhagar condemns the tiailor most vehemently in 
a poeim “Watan Faro.shi”: 

To take poison like, tlocrulrs in.^tca(J of honey, 

In the ocean to tiy to dri.yik the milk of crocodile, 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ 

To roll nakcAi on a bed of bmthng thorns, 

To fall in a well full of snakes and scorpions 
Is n thousand times heiter than to betray one's 

country. 

The poets look back wistfully through the corridors 
of histoiy and celebrate the glory that was Iran. They 


compare the picture of the pa,?t with the present 
picture to indicate the extent of degiadation : 

0 thou soil of Iran, long before this thou wert 

accomplished Uke this green dome of sky ! 
Thou wert a fortunate cradle, thou nursed Bahram 

and Barjis ; 

Thou hadst given birth to Frank and Rudabah loo ; 

thou hadst nourished Faridun and Rustom. 

— Adib Peshavvari 

Here is a pathetic dirge on the dkhess of /ran : 

From the blood of the youths of the land the 

tulip is abloom. 

From rnouDiing for their cypress-like stature the 

cypress bends its head 
Beneath the rose the nightingale has slunk 

smittC7i with griefs 

The rose too rends its cloak like me in grief. 

— Arif 

Exploitetion of Iran by foreign countries is u veiy 
inijmrtant tliome in this poetry : 

0 watchman, how long this lethargy and heavy 

slumber ! 

Sleep is not seemly for the watchman or shephod. 
Behold thy flock without a uafrhmnn or shepherd. 

On one side is edging wolf, on the other side ^he 

roaring lion, 

That otw snatches the jnorsri from the claws of 

this nni a7)d this one from that one. 
Each one haring dyed hk cJnxcs and fangs mth 

the blood of this flock. 
The wntclnnan Is intoxicated, the flock is 

pn-ocf*upivd, the. tnemy ri,{dlant, 
fhf matter rests with God for it has passed out 

of (Mr hands. 
— Bahar 

The same p^^t vvariis hi"’ countrymen against the 
inaehinniions of exploiters : 

1 sing a putiiofic song wdh tearful eyes 
.Mtho' it crates no impntsion. 

TIH my valiiahlr life endurr^’ I will continue singing. 
I have said once and I say again 
That our country is in danger, 

O ^^at riots beware ! the coimtry .is in daxiger. 
Epilot.ue : 

Iranian i»atrio(ic poetry does not like hatred or bit- 
tornesa ibwaids any one except of course the traitor or 
the patriot. It is not merely a sentimentality of flag- 
elw'cring. for, it iucuIciUes (‘onstriictive duties. It evokes 
noble aspirations. It .stands for the honour of the 
motherland ; it. seeks to redeem her from the slough 
of divpair and to reslOT'e her 1o her rightful plaor3 in 
the comity of nations. 

When O. B. S. said thal you cannot have a quiet 
w^’oi'ld till you have knocked patriotism out of the 
human race, ho was refeiring to the Kiplirg-brand of 
patriotism and not to unalloyed love for one’s country 
which is inborn. It is the .second sort of patriolism that 
in.spiuxi the Iranian muse. 




SOME MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT THE SUCCESSION OF MONARCHS 
IN THE NIZAMSHAm DYNASTY 

By B. G. TAM ASKAR, Dip. ceog. 


It is a ma-tter of groat surprise tliat iiiiseouc(‘piions 
about the succession of N izamslialii mionarchs after 
1600 A.D. have persisted nil iiow\ LeiimrJ savants like 
Y. K. Ra.jwade» Dr. Balkrisliiia, Professor ,J. N. Sarkiir 
a'lid others have passe<l over tliciii silently. TIk* peri^is- 
tence of these gross enois iiiny be uttrubuted to the 
fact that the hi.s(or>^ of the Nizaiiislnihi dyiiiusty has 
not yet been subjeet('d to thorough-goiiig investigation, 
critical exammation and systematic study. The Nizam- 
shohi Kingdom in the 17th Century attracted little 
attention of chrouiclors it was in its dacadent state 
during this period. 

As regani.s' tlie succession of Nizarnshahi monardis 
before 1600 A.D. there is no difficulty since all main 
and important facts of hisl,ory have been recorded 
systematically by competent clironiclers of those days. 
In 1595. the Nizamshahi dominion was torn by civil 
war into four rival factions after the doatli of Burhan 
Nizam Shah II cai the 18th April.’ Thi^ Moghul army 
seized this opportunity to invade the declining king- 
dom. The distui'bed conditions in the kingdom continued 
till the full of Ahmadnagar which oteurred on the 
18th August, 1600 A.D.” 

The first Nizamshahi monarch, named Ahmad 
Nizarashah reigncid till 1508 A,D. TIk' reign of his suc- 
cessor, Burhan Nizamshah 1, caim* to a close* in 1553 
on his death. Burhan Nizarnshah I Jiad six son< : 
Qasim, Abdul Qadir, Mohatmniad Khudawaud, Muham- 
mad Bagir, and Hussain. The last-named asceuded the 
throne after his father's death .<ind his brothers fled 
from the kingdom to escape imprisonment or execution 
at his hands.* The eldest of th(.*m, Mohmmad Kliuda- 
wand, sought shelter in the Moghul empire under 
Afcbar's protection at Agra. Shah Ali, who came to the 
throne immediately after the fall of Alimadnagar, was 
the third son of the late king.* He w;is a prisoner in 
the fort of Bijapur before his aiM'essiou to Ihe^ throne.® 
The succession fell to the Mad Murtaza Nizamshah or 
more popularly known as Murt^iza Nizninshah Diwana 
after the death of his father, Hu.ssain in 1565 A.D. His 
immediate successor was his son. Miran Hus.‘^am who 
was deposed on the 3(>t.h April 1589 in favour of his 
cousin, Ismail Nizamshah. The latter was dethroned by 
his father on the 20th May 1591 who became famou.s 
in history as Burhan Nizam »%ah IT and continued on 
his throne till he was removed by death on 18th April , 
1595. He was succeeded by his son, Ibrahim ■'N^amshfxh. 
His reign was shortlived. Aft/or his death ir '!<Sptemt>er 
1595, there ensued a civil war among rival aspirants to 
royalty.* 

1. Count Noot : Akbar^ Vol. U, p. 320 (baAod on Bri(fg’9 
/orifAta) . 

2. Akbamama, Vol. Ill, p, 1156. 
ibid., p. 1028 

4. Cambridge History of India, Vol. IV. p. 148. 

5. Futuhat.i.AdiUhalii {Q.B.I.S.M,, Vol, XX. No. 2. p. S) in 
Shkd CkaHirn yanta-Sangrah. 

.ISiihm Charitra VrattaSangrah, 

0.AkUimama, VoL UI, pp. 1021^1156. . 


The bravo Chand-Bibi, sister of Burhan Nizato 
Shall ir. eh'vated his minor som, Baliadiir to the throne 
in the fort of Ahmadnagar after his release fi*om the 
fort of Cliandwad and kept up a gallant re-sislance 
ciguinst the invasions of the Moghuils us well as the 
Nizam.diMlii factions.^ Besides llu* goveniimeiit stationed 
there, there wore at this time three parties of Nizuni- 
slmhis.'* 

1. That of Miya Raju who, with ^his protege 
Ahmad, was hanging about# the Bijapur frontier. 

2. That of Abhang Khan Habslii who had gone in 
Bijapur territoiy and induced Shah All, a son 
of Burhan 1 to come out of his rHinimeiit and 
iK^corm* king of Ahmednagar. At this time las 
age was 70 years 

3. The p.arty whosij leader was Iklilas Khan. Ho 
was at Dau]utaba<l and had with him a child 
named Moti. 

It is not pertinent here b) givei a dt t ailed account 
of the civil w'ar. It may be said that warring factions 
after a brief strugglo among theniselvijs threw tlieir 
combined power against the Moghul army. 'I'lie war 
against the Moghuls continu* d with varying su(*ctJ8S 
till at lengih the Fort of Alimadnagir wa.s captured on 
the 18th August, 1600 A.D.’® 

The s(*qiK‘nce of succ(.'.s?,iori in the Nizanisliuhi 
dynri.sty ha.s been an unsolved iny.sUMy after IGtK) A.D. 
The names and dabs of e;ich succes.sor have not b(*(>u 
notic'd by iirescnt-duy liistorians. A.s a if.suU, truth 
ha.s been sacriticed to m.yths and fab'es, chronoloj^y has 
been distorted and history 1ms been mulilated, at tunes^ 
to suit the views of the historian concerned. 

After the capture of liahadur tNizaiushiih), Shah 
Ali was raised to the throm* probably in September 
1600 A.D. by Malik Ambar at Pareiida. This fact is 
mentioned in the FutiJiaf-i’^Adil^hahi.^^ But it apbemrs 
that he fiid not survive long to enjoy hi>» kingship due 
to his old age. At the lime of his enthronement, he was 
75 years old.’* He must have met his df'ath towards the 
end of 1600 or earl}' in 1602. His reign was of very 
short duration. 

On the death of hie fatlier, A!i. son of Shah Ali, 
muPt have proclaimed himself king.’* It is needless to 
remark that Ali must have been suffirieijtly advanced 
in age since his father died at thr* age of 76 years. 
Forishta and other contemporary historians state that 
son of Shah Ali, Mustafa Nizam Shah 11 was enthroned. 
It is evident that Ali can be no person other than 
Murtaza Nizam Shah II.’* This view is further confirmed 


7. Count Noor, Akbar, Vol. II. p. 327. 
a. JAIif., p, 329. 

9. Ahmadnagar District Gasttieer, p. 382. 

20. Akbamama, Vol. HI, pp. 1158-9. 

II. Q,BJ*SM,f Vol. XX, No, 2 (in Shiva Charitta VfatUi* 
B<mgrahf Pan 111, p. 53). 

12* Sm >$upTa, accordlui to Cooat Nott, bii «fe mu 70 fun 
in 1595 A.O. ' > 
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3 y a document where his name is referred to as 
Murataza 

It has already been mentioned above that Murtaza 
N^izam Shah II was sufficiently advanced in age. The 
‘ollowing evidence may be cited to establish the tnitii 
3 f the statement beyond possibility of doubt ; 

(0 A revolt broke out against Malik Ambar in 
which Murt-aza Nizam Shah participatf'd. Malik 
Ambar successfully embed the rebellious spirits 
without loss of time about the year 1603-4“. 

(it) The year 1604 or 1605 again witnessed the 
Ibcrudestienice of troubloH against Malik Ambar. The 
jealous Nizamsliah’s Bardars cfTcvded a c-onlart with 
Miirtaza Nizamshah TI Id throw nut. Malik Ambar/’ 
(lit) In 1610, relations became strained iM-tween 
Murtaza Nizam Blmh 11 and Malik Ambar. The 
latter wante d In dtiihrone his royal master for whi.^li 
he bogged the support and co-operation of Il»rahiin 
Adilshah. The Adilshali rofu.oed to countenanc(* such 
a ineasurfi.” 

O'/’) In 1607, Murtaza Nizain>hah TF accom- 
panied Mahk Ambar and procraded ngaiusM Mirja 
R.aju to Junu'ur. Min 3 ii Raju wa.s di'feaUal and made 
captive.^ 

Flad he bf-/m a minor, Murtaz » Nlziimshali 11 
'ould not be able to make any <'ITort to shake off the 
{urveillance of his able and self--willed Minister. It rnav 
>(‘ noted Malik Ambar dared not design against the life 
)f the sovereign as it would have j( repardis^’d hi*: 
lis i)(>sitinn. ITowMc'r a fcmpoirirv re<'oiiciliation wa.s 
latched up 'bc'tween the maj*ter a.iid tlie sereant tiy the 
mod offices of Tbnihim Adibhah. Finally, the provi- 
ienco came to hi.s rescue in 1614 when Murtaza Nizam- 
diah passed awai'. This may be gleaned from the 
bllowing f?xcrrpt culled in from the OJ Qahmi Bakhar • 

‘/When Shahji Ra.je reached his twentieth year 
Jiiavva hoi owed on him a son, who wa.w called 
Sambhaji Raja. Thai sntnr year Nizanif^hah liohni 
' (hied. He l«ft two sons, seven yeai.^ old, born of 
different mothers wlio were both ali\e” 

Asccording to the Chitnis Hakhar, Shahji was born 
n Shake 1516, that is. in 15f>4 A,D From the above 
‘xtract it can bo inferred that Sroubhaji, ihc eldest son 
5f Shahji W’as born in 1614 A.l). Tiie 3 '(‘.ar of Sambhaji’s 
)irth synchronised with that of the death of Murtaza 
sbzamshah II. 

Frokin a contemporary' letter of 1(514, it ean bo 
jhowii that the regime of a new Nizamshalj set in in 

hat year. In Hio letter, the words 

! Regime of Burhan Nizam) which denote that 
iurhan Nizamshah came to the throne’ and the w'ords 

(Queon-mother) and (Harem) 

M5<jnrring in the same letter, point definitely to the 
Jonclusion that the new Nizamshah was a minor.” 

13. Akbarnamm, Vol. lU, p. 1177. 

14v. Jlirig$*s FffrUhUt Vol. IV, p. 314. 

' 15. Shiva'Charitra‘Sahitya, Port Vll, p. IW. 

16. Brigg’t Ferlshutf p. 3t6. 

* J?. /Wd., p. 31«. 

1®. SMotlnt'iialatint p. 403 (Hiadi Kdition), 

19. •BfiggU TerUht^, Vol. IV, p. 320. 

Ar««i £dUion, odliod by V. 5. Wol r, p. 22. 

At lUt^rmua (B, X. 8. M. SlMko 1840), 


This fact is further corroborated by foreign 
travellers of those days. A Dutch traveller named Van 
Ravesteyn in the entry of 5th June 1615 in the account 
of hi.s travel obrKJrvcs : 

“King Baijro (liurhan) Nisama (Nizamshah) 

was with the army. He was little more than a child 

of 9 years ; everything was governed by Melick 

Ambar.® 

The Italian travidlera, Pietro Della Valla wrote in 
1623 that the reigning Nizamshah was a child of 
tw'elvc yeans of age. All these are unimpeafihtable 
evidence of the minority of the resigning Nizamshah. 

The Dutch records are more ndiable in respect of 
the ago of the minor Nizamshah. The PJ QaJami Bnkhar 
says that the two .‘'Urviving children of the late Niram- 
.slmli wfri’ 7 years of age in 1614 A.D. The Dutch 
ivi ords are very neat'y in {igri'emonl with the 91-Qalami 
Bakiiar in rcgird to the age of llie Nizamshah. Raves- 
tyii 5-:iys that “the Nizamshah w^as a little more than 
ri child of 9 years/' The veifiinn of tlie Ttaban traveller 
ai)]>ears to be not. veiy authentic as it is based on 
heaisay’. 

Tl. is iiiaiiifevsl from th(' foregoing di.s/•n^Fion that 
the year 1614 . 4 .D. wras the loginning of Malik Ambar’s 
reg' iicv. T’he yirotege of Malik Ambar may be called 
Burhan Niza^’l^^hMh ITl lo distinguish him from tho 
previous two Burhan Ni/ainshahs Burhan Nizam.shah 
111 was alive during the famous and decisive battle of 
Bat wadi. He ?et Randulah Khan and Farha<i Khan 
from th(‘ir iiicarceiation and -entiTl aim’d them into his 
service.®* M.'ii’ik .\m 1 )ar died in May 1626 . He wrap suc- 
ceeded by his son, FaP-hkhan as a Premier. However, 
he displayed no cxtM')»f loiial abilities possessed by hi® 
hither. Smarting under the shackh’s of liis regency, 
Murtaza Niziimshali III was sr'ized with an earnest 
dc'.Fn*e to assert Ids right to nile hi.s dominion on attain- 
ing majontv. Fatehkhan fell into evil odour with his 
royal ma.ster < 1 .^ he w.i-’ unwilling to relax hi« authority 
ill any w’:iv. Kvulently. there couhl be no love lost 
bf’twfM'n Murtaza Nizani.shah HI and Fat^'^hkhan, With 
the help of Hamid Khaiii. Fateh Khan wmf- thrown into 
prison in !(>.*>(>. Filekhan was releiu-^'d from his im- 
i.risoninent on the ISth Januarv 1631 . and u'Ftored to 
ids fonmu* digidly."^ Fatehkhan. revenged the insult 
djuie to him by munkring the king in Februniy 1632 . 
Falekhau lai-ed Ilu.-saiu Shah III, at the age of 7 
year.'?. Hussain Shah Avas the son of the late king® 
Shahji had crowned ITussain SJiah ITI at Pemgiri in 
order to revise the Nizain.shald kingdom. However, in 
1636 . tlw’ boy 'king was taken prisoner by the Moghnils*’ 

Pn^b.ibly, the contemporary Portiiguope Records 
may c'mbody direct references to tho names and dates 
of all sncce.’'Sors in tlu’ Nizani-^hahi dynasty. The Portu- 
gue-^e Reco”ds are likf’ly to be Aalnable in throwing 
light on ore of the dark comers of the Nizamaliahi 
history. They will prove helpful in confirming the con- 
clusions of ihi.s brief discussion. 

V. K. Rajw.ade has taken it for granted that 
Murtaza Nizannshah and Burham Nizam were one and 
the same person.*^ Ho advocates that tho letter of 1614 

22. Malik Ambar from Putch Records 
Vol. XT. No. 1, p. 9). 

23. Bus(t^tine-S(datin. p. 444 (Hindi Edition). 

24. Jedhe Chronology (Shivaji Souvenir) p. 5. 

25. Pusatane Solatia, p. 455 (llindt Edltiuitl. 

26. /edhe Chronology ( Shiva ji Souvenir) p. 5. 

Sf. Xittrodttctloa to RadhamM&iffMaa Chanpoop p. SS. 
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referred to this disotireton is incorrect. There appears 
nothing unauthentio. Foreign travellenB had noticed 
that the reig:niog Nisamshdh in 1614 A.D. onwards was 
an infant. It has already been established that Murtaia 
]^siamshah was sufficiently grown up to look after the 
affaire of his government. It is apparent that Murtasa 
Nisamshah was a different person than Burhan Niaam- 
ahah. Hie view can hardly be tenaWe in the light of 
the high and impartial testimony of foreign travellers. 
What sounds stranger is that Professor J, N. Sarkar 
has also identified Murtaza Nisamshah II with Burhan 
Kisamshah III* He says that one of the Nizamahabi 
nobles ^se-t up Burhan Nizamshah (called Mnrtaza II 
by Pirisktah, II. 165) a son of Shah AH as king . . 
Perhaps, by finding the name of Burhan Nizamshah 
mentioned in connection with the balti^e of Bhatwndi 
in the Bu&aianc Salatin. Prof. Sarkar has been imislrd 
to think he could be no other person than Murtaz*:! Ill 
mentioned by Firishta. No effort ha.«i been made by Wjn 
learned scholar to establish the abovementioned 
identity. 

Wasudeo Shastri Khare is perfectly right in point- 
ing out the mistake committed by Grajit Duff in the 
following statement ; 


^Sultan Murtasa. Nizamshah II On attaining 
man's estate was uaturaiily desirous of cirdu^msoribing 
the power of tlie regent, and violent and imoon- 
eistent conduct of Fatebkhan rendered ^this object 
a matter of easy accomplishment,* 

One must agree with his view that Murtasa Nisftm- 
ehah 11 could not be in the prime of his youth in 
1629 AD. According to him, he must have been a 
middle-aged man of not Ik'sa than 34 years of age in 
1629 AD.* Ho further points out that in the Ahmad* 
nagar Gazetieei*^ and in Kincaid's History of<ha 
Maralha People’^, the error committed by Gnand Duff 
lias been repeated.” However. Wasudeo Shastrj^ Khare 
has failed to explain the cau.se of this misleading error 
and t-o notice and point out the fact t^jfat there had 
been a Niznmsliah in botwc'»'ii the reigns of Murtaza 
Nizamshah II. The slate*tnent of Grant Duff ca^n be 
corrected by substituting ‘‘Burhan Nizamshah IIP’ for 
“Sultan Murtazin Nizmnshali II.” The coixclusions of 
the discussion may be summarised in the following 
table : 


Ahmad Nizam Shah (d. 1508) 


Bahadur Nizam Shah I (d. 1553) 


1 2 
Mohmmad Abdul Kadir 

EChudaband 
tl 


3 4 

III. Hussain Qasim 

(d. 1565) 

I! 


5 0 

XI Shah Ali Mohm»mad 

(1600-1) .Baquir 


VTII Ahmad — 

i/o Shah Tahir 1 
apparently. IV Murtaza Nizam 
:6th Aug.. 1596) Shah I (Diwana) 

lepoaed soon after, (d. 6th July, 1588) 

!l 

V Miimn Hussain 
Nizamshah 


^ XII Ali 

2 3 (Murtaza Nizam.diah ID 

Chand Bibi VII Burhan (After 1601-1614). 

Nizam Shah II || 

(d. April 18, 1595) XIII Burhan Nizam 
II Shah III 

(1614-1631) 

1 o 9 • 


(deposed Apl. 30, 1589) IX Ibrahim X Bahadur VI femail XIV Husisain 
Nizalm Shah (about Nizam Shah Nizam Shah II 
(d. Sept. 1595) Nov. 1695 (deposed (imprisoned 1633) 
to 18th Aug., May 26, 

1600) 1601) 


Raised by Chand Bibi 
(t-aken prisoner). 


{The test Nizam Shah wa« eet up by Shehji at Pemgiri, His name was Murtaza Nizam Shah III, who 
FZg taken prisoner by the Moghuls after May, 16^ ] 


28. sir I. N, Sarkar, ZTovaa of Skivaji, p. 34. 
2Z» 7a« BiMtonr 0/ tho Moratiuu, Vol. 1, p. 45. 
so/ Vol. I, No. 1, p. IS. 



31. Ahmodnogor CoMtmttt p. 806. 

32. KUtory of ihe JHorotha People^ Vol. X, pp. 

33. DS,US,H., Vol. 1, No. 1. p. 13. 



THE LONGEST AND EARLIEST BRAHMf INSCRIPTION 
IN CHHATnSGARH 

By L. P. PANDEYA 


It is littlo known to the educated gentry of C. P. and 
E. 9. A., that in the forest region of the so-called 
backward and land-locked Feudatoiy aroas in Chhattia- 
garii^ «re bidden the inscriptional sources of ancient 
history of India and its groat and glorious past. 

f 

Gunji rock-inscription of about 200 BC., in the 
Sakti State, is one of such outstanding importanco. It 
contains a documont of India’s agriculfural prosperitj' 
ernd religious ^spirit bh'iidod together. It re<;ords the 
gifts of 1,000 cows to^Brahmaus. 

This interesting inscrijdion was first broutrlit to 
light by Rai Bahadur Dr. (then Mr.) Hirnlnl, B.A.. in 
1902. when he was an K.A ,(’. in Bilaspur C V , to which 
divstrirt the State of Sakti gc'ogi.'nOurallv Wong'<. 
Although H. Coiison's Praqri\s}i Repori/ 1904. refev.^ to 
it, and the inscription was examiru'd bv an officer of 
the Archaeological Survey of Tudia on 17-2-1904®, the 
notifTs as published in De}iavtuicnial Reports and in 
C.P. Inyoriptum, betray complete lack of yirop^T and 
reliable studv and interpretation of the record. Who is 
responsible for such an ii’inaeinary dc.sn iption of the 
epigraph — far rr moved from the main tkemc and pur- 
pose for which it ownf<l its ver>' existonco ? 

For the last 40 years, the publication of the f^dl 
text of this -lone, long inscription has remained un-done. 
Nothing has been done in the interval to edit the 
epigraph on scientific lines. 

So far as the inscription bus Iv'en deciphered, it is 
beyond doubt that it n cords the gif Is of 1,000 cows to 

RpahmansI! Aswv'e find in three places in tlic 

rcK'ord. wc can take that thn'c different gifts, each of 
1,000 eows were made by two Awatyay or Ministers for 
Agriculture, once in tlie 6th legnul year of a mighty 
niier nanird Sri Kumara-v{ira-diittAi->ri and twice in 
the 8th regnal year of the sanue king. The huge rock, 
containing the record. by the side of a spring forming 
a pool of water called T)miwi(~D(ihra, within the area of 
Gunji \dllage, from which the inscription derives its 
name. This pool of w.ater was in all probability the 

»C*WRfl4 ( 

the gifts seem to have been made. The 

mentions one sacred place of pilgrimage in Kosaila 
(South Kosala) by this m»me and it can safely ba 
identified with Gunji and its pool of water, cilose to 
which, the inscription is incised on a rock at the foot 
of a hill. I have referred to this in my nob' published 
in the Mahakosala Historical Society's Papers, Vol. lx 
(1^7), Appendix page U. 

Borne portions from the text are given below : 

, let 


Report 1904, page Si. ^ 
ol dbxiing 


ftra s!ift wnrat v. ^ PeRe ( 

io+% 

35^ ( 8|inW3I-3«l% * ) 

Ijine 2nd 1 [ 

iflTO *w g^tii ( nn}3 J ) 8i*ri?i3 atwqifii?! 

XXX 

^ 3«a3«irg«sifii%3 x x 

Line 3rd [ 

(II(T(‘ begins the 2nd gift of l.(K)0 cows). 

3id line continues 

eji c r»i5? ^ 

*fia53i ^ t ) 8IIIllt3 

Here is the 3rd gift 

Line 4th 

355^^3 3 ^ f?n»R nt335i‘ g»i i 

Tliere is no clue to find out who this 

was and when he leigned in this part of Mahakosala. 
Scholars, wlio have studied the letters and alphabet 
(characters) of the n'coid, opim^ that it cannot be 
eurlitT than 200 B.C. and later than 100 A.D. 

About 1905, some scholars had read the name of 
this king as Kunuir V.asant®, hut thi.s name Kvmar 
Vasatif, too, i'j ecpi.'illy unknown to sclio^irs. 

Now a woid about, tlie gift of 1,000 cows {(jn-snhas^ 
ram). In the Mnliiibhrirala and other riirarias, gifts of 
1,000 cows are refern d to and the Brahmans, to whom 
.such gifts were inade, ulili^i d them in ‘nation-building* 
work of various kinds. These Brahmans wore then scats 
and centres of Irarririg and cultures and in miniature 
served the purposes of resi<lpntia.l universifies of the 
pr-fsenl-d.iy civilised world. Tluy were responsible for 
the bodily growth, mental development and sound 
hefuHh of the band of students under every Knhpafi 
or Vice-Chancellor and in e\ery GvmhiJa or Univer- 
sity. As .selfless and cultured -Ir.adcTs of the people and 
as messengc'rs of peace and good-will, these Brahmans 
u.sed to be the gui«ling forces in the country and in its 
proper 'and lawful administration. Such pious and 
liberal gift.s to them Avere a St.ate concern in the 
interest of the public and prosperous government. 
Bcwtowal of such gift.s added to the prosperity and 
enlightenment of the public .and was something Hke a 
bounden duty of the Department of Health, p]ducation 
and Agriculture of any progressive government in the 
land. - _ __ _ 

3 Vide C.P.^s Gazetters: “(^hhailisgarh Feudatory Slates” 
by E. A. DelBritt I.C.S., p vi. Contents II 1909 and 
Inscriptions in the CJ*'s and Berar by Rai Bahadur Hira- 
la], B.A.« 1932, Saconid edation, p« 180. 
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TRANSFORMATION OF SIKHISM : By Sir 
Gokul Chand Narang. Second vdilkm. New Book So- 
defy, Lahore. 10', B. Pp. fiOo. Pncr, Rs. fi-/,. 

This is the second edit.‘on of a hook which was 
originally piihli'^h^'d in 1912. Hi- author hus added, in 
this M w edi'iion, a short life-skeli'li Maharaja Ranjri 
Singh and a brief acronn! of tH‘ lalci and more recent 
activities of the Sikh community. 

Tl'.e b<K>k ha^ no claim to be regar(^,*tl a scholarly 
work based on original re.^eardi, and this is frankly 
acknowhdged by the author. His general views are also 
marred by a very ittiperfccl acquahituncc wiith the history 
of India (outside the PunjaiO. Mo:^l of his iheorie^i and 
assumptions at the beginning of Chapie.r I w^ould he hardly 
accepted by any. In wder to explain the lal‘r tran«. 
formation of Sikhism he starts with the dictum that 
“inspiraljon for all great movements comes from religion.” 
As on illustrat/on of this he points out that ‘‘even the mild/ 
and lender religion of Buddha led to the csiublishmeni' 
of the most glqr'ous Matirya Empire. Even an amateur 
student of Indian history should have known that 
BuddhLvn wa« iliJ cause, not of the establislimeiilt, but 
pirobably of the downfall of that mighty empire. Tt is 
absohindy untrue to sav that “nowhere in !h’ world has 
the relalion of political movement to religion been so dose 
as in India.” S^'vaji Otd not fn-uUKl his empire, as the 
author believes, “by ruus’ng the religious spirit of tlte 
people and by proclaiming hinit,clf the chump on of 
Hinduism.” 

It would he diflifull to au:rfe writli tlie author that 
after centuries of political subjection Guru Nanak was 
the first to raise b’s wice ag^iinst tvrannv and oppres-^ion 
and that he cliOse. rcdigioiig revival as the only way of 
saving Hindu community, as neither “constitutional agita- 
tion nor active .resistance” against the ruling a-uthority 

feasible. Gun Nanak was one td the illuj^lrions band 
of medieval saints and -preachers who Fought to purifv 
dffcadent HintViisin by means of rationalitv. devotioni and 
pqnuinc npiritual fervour, and it would be, unh'Horieal 
to construe their endravoiir as u means of polirical uplift 
of the Hindu nntion or any community in India. Some 
other asserrions of tVjh atilhpr are also very quest hunable: 
for example, the statement, repcat'xl several timecyHhat 
“Hinduism had ad(vt^ted the doctrine of incarnatiod from 
Jainism.” Not could we agr-'c with hi a view that tl#:* 
evizls ltd Hinduism were due to “accreiionte it had received 
from Buddhism and Jainism*” 

But these wrong g^meralisat^ons and dnhisiorkal 
watement- apart, tVi- book gives a lucid and interdsiiu/g 
occount of the origin and growth of the S’kh*'. The 
tran^ftwmation of th’s community from a peaceful r?li- 
giWMk 6 tM 7 t into a fighting class which struck terror into 
the hearts of the Mughhls and the British «like is one 
of great romances of Indiasn history. The author haa 
thie great change in a narrative, whld. 


though a ihrioe toldf iak, never ceases to he fascinating 
to an Indiain reader. The story has not only aiu academic 
interest, but aho a praictical value, and Kie author has 
delineated it in simple and graceful style. We see, as if 
through 0 kalc doscopc, I'lu* horrors of religious perse- 
.culion, caDiing forth ini return a stiirit of revenge which 
evokes martial ardour ajn.d organisation. It leads, during 
the thirty years following the death of Aurangzeb, to 
pe5i‘io:*lical outbursts of frenzy on both sides causing 
massacre, rapine, nnd ars»m on scale which reminds us 
of the Tliirt> Ycar'^* War in Europe. The collap;^* of tlje 
Mughal Empire liefcre llis omdauglit of Nadir Shah gave 

oif%)ort unity to the Sikhs to free themselves from the 
liateil yok'‘ of the Mughals. But tiiey foimed a congeries 
of misls (groups), not a united conimuni’ty, far less a 
stable natitvn. Their military skill and prowess, great 
as i'l was. fouu'iil its .st'ope only in fighting among them- 
selves and conquering neigf/bouring principalities. After 
more than half a ceniury of such ingloiioius warfare, 
Ranjit Singh, leader of one of the misls, cofnbiiicd them 
all into a powerful state. For a peroid of about forty 
years the Sikhs cnioyed the blessings of a united* etale 
under his strong personality. But his deatli revived the 
old feud and jea lousy among the chiefs which tiaved the 
waj>^ for the British conquest. Bui for a brief interlude, 
tJio Sikhs liavc been disunited bands of marvidl oom- 
inunilies whose dee.b of prowess and heroism were not 
matrlie<l by stuiu/d ataiesnianship and nalioij-luiilding 
capacity. • 

Such is the story that Sir Gokul Cljand harf unfolded 
to us in easy flowing styl? and with sustairveidj antfrest. 
jHjc Sikhs of today are more united than in recent paat, 
J)ut S;r Gokul Chand points out that it is loo late, and 
they can never ugam hope to dominate the Punjab. In 
bis opinion “the best days of the Khalsa are altogeth'*r 
Ijchind them”. In those democratic day.s the number 
counifs and “the chances of the 8WH>rd carving once more 
the Khalsas way to ghmy are extremely remote” This 
brings us ('ktngeroiisly near to modern politics, and we 
may ronclude this review by drawing attention to tite 
wwiewllat CRirious ‘Foreword’ of the book bt Sir Jogendra 
Singh in which he fin/ds fault with the author for h’s 
“divided loyalties” (between Hinduism and Sikhism) and 
wonders that Sir Gokul Chand “has not himself become 
the apostle of Sikhism and followed the road which wotild 
lead India to *the pinn/aclc of power ” 

R. C. MAJUMDAR, 

CONSTRUCTIVE PROORAMME : ITS MEAN- 
ING AND PLACE : By M. K. Gmdhi. Navajivan 
Publishing II mute, Ahmedabad, Second edition, Oeo, 
Pp, S2. Prwe six annas. 

This is am enla«rg-d edition of the book whidS 
Gandlnji firsft placed before the coupiry in JW' In it 
a few mo^ items have been addbd, so that 
reaches eighteen, itema sa pieaeitt luref' 

Unity, Roanoval ' UntouobiliflQtyi IMiibiliiini; 
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Other Village Industries, Village Sanitation, New or Basic 
Education, Adult Education, Women, Education in Health 
and Hygiene, Provincial Languages, National Language, 
f^onomic Equality. Kisans, Labour, Adivasis, Lepers and 
Students. At the end comes a short discussion on the 
ration between Qvil Disobedience and Constructive 
'WoA, 

It has to be borne in mifud that the above list docs 
not cshausi all lliil peojde can do lor the ^ake of national 
reconstruction; they are illuslralive of what can be taken 
up all over India. Workers have iherefo-re to add to the 
list according lo the part cular probkins a^d oppmtundicb 
otSeted by local oircumstauces. 

WOMEN : By Arruit Kaur. Navaj^uan Pubhah- 
ing Ho^isCf yihmf'dabad. Pp. 32. Price six annas. 

Uajkumari Aiiiril Kaur i.' »cril)es in thi^ booklet s«»ine 
porlionu of national service wiiicli women can specially 
take up in country. Her sugaeslions arc practical, 
and sliould prove lielpjid to all lli*sr ii4lcr<!i*icd in real 
social service. 

CONSTIIUCTIVE PROGRAMME FOR STU- 
DENTS : By S. N. Afjnrwal. Padina PublicairJm Lid., 
Bombay. Pp. 56. Price Re. 1. 

Principal Agar^^al lias described tdaliorately in ibis 
pamphlet a few of the items of (iandliiii\ (-on‘.lriJcii\e 
Programme for the benehi of the student conimiiu ty. He 
liias not only given practical directions but lia^ abo des- 
cribed the logical basis of Ganitllxan Economics b're and 
there in the book. A set of qucHiion.-. is* uImi givoti at the 
end with the help «f wldcli siudeuiM can gainj a fnsi- 
hand kiiHJwledgc of the couiiliy's pconoia’c t ondition. We 
inipe iUj b<K»k will bcccune popular wdth the student 
community. 

A SHEAF OF GANDHI ANECDOTES : By G. 
Rmnohandrcni. Hind Kilahi^ Pubhshvrs. 2f}7 Iloruby 
Hoad, Bombay. Pp. 50. Price Rv. 

This is a delightful collection <d anecdotes regard- 
ing Gandhiji. The author i> ime of tin* most wdl-known 
Congress w^orkers of South India, and has hud the 
advantage of inSirnale a'*sociaii<m vv tli Gaiiilitji extend-, 
ilnig over a long number of yars. He wriie-^ from i»er- 
Oonal e!X.pei!ic!nce, and in a style which is at once chaste 
and without any undue embellidiincnts. Readers will 
enjoy the, many-sided character of Gandlii nwealed by 
these anecdotes. 

• NIRMAL KUMAR BOSE. 

DISTRIBUTION OF MUSJ .IMS IN 'FHE POPU- 
LATION OF INDIA 1941 ; By P. C. Afahahnobis, 
FJtB. Pp. 6 with a inap in eight oolmirs. Slalislical 
Publishing Society^ Calcutta. Price not mentioned. 

It is welFknown that the Muhammadans form tli' 
vast bulk of the peopk in North-Western and a portion 
of Nbrth-Eastern Tindia. With Mr. Jinrlairs re iterated 
demanah of Pakistan; with the grouping of Provinces 
accordiing to the Cabinet Mission’s plan; with ilie Consli- 
tueiU Ai^embly for India siting, the qupsiions such as, 
in what areas thj Muhammadans are in a majority, 
whether such areas are contiguous lo each other, etc., 
assume a new imjportance. 

Mr. P. C. Mahiala4iobis F. R. S., the well-known 
atatistkiian — ^Bidla’s • refpiresentative oni the U. N. O. 
Couunissiofir^haB prepared a map of India in eight co1out<;. 

A study of the Map is not only iuteresting politically, 
but reveals several facts which are often overlooked. Over 
ndm tihIhA two4hirds of Inldia the colour is scarlet-red 
(^bere the MuhammadlaQs are 12.5 per cent, and below). 
It ss only in Ehistem Bengal and tb 3 trans-Sutlej areas 
tliat: tb^ are in a majority. The Muslim Leaguers and 
Rienidor talk gHbly of HinduoMuslim parity at the 
; «ad Bngiit^ li^ blit 01 M hM 


bimpjy lo look at the map lo appreciate the preposterous 
nature of their demand. 

Even a cursor^ study of the map reveaU many inf*rc4- 
in]g and impfjrlani facts, such as tbai tiie proportion of 
the Muhammadans is alxiut twice greater nurtn of the 
Gauges along the foot-hills of the llimalayob than south 
of it; that the same pheiioinenia are ob^^'ived along the 
.banks of the Brahmaputra; that in the Nizuiu s doiuinion 
the prci})ortion) is greater in tin: Murathawaiu tliuii in 
Iclinguna &c. 

W e have recalcmlaled about 5 pci cent, of lh ■ pci- 
ocnlage hgures as gWt*n ana iomnl liiuu to be geiic.atly 
rurrecl; but thne aic errors. I<.r x^ni^ijc. ihr j.^iccotagc 
ol Aiu^ltnis in Hvdcraimd is hiiowu u<- 12. d; it rhoubl 
be 12 . 2 . 'lilt* vabic of luc Iriior jJit.-s would 
lucroa^cd if Divisional toiaK v\(ic aililcit; a rI p lecniagcb 
by D.vi'.joiis liavi.* b' i-n piu-u. i lu* toioiii ng .n the map 
i> pio-AiuluiimiKulan. hnr (*xa;uplc, tin' pcrcpiiUge ot 
Mw>Jims is g.vcn in lb; ac« ou.i>dij> i .g 1 llci-pre.-s as 76.4; 
but so iar as ibt* cojoiii. iig gnt**, VVcsnia Kasluiiir 
giv: n a shade wbic.i i-Jiowp Alu-iim ptTr,eui-ii.M.* to lie 
*}bA and al»o\o*. If it be iiig d that it is inlcrided to 
show the di'-liiiclion beiw e.j Ka«uiiiir Proper and 
Jammu then our (atm.plii.ul is. Jaiiiiuu i-i gi.cn a sUide 
uccpci tliuii the pi ii fiUagc of .Muslins wairaiil. Eiom 
the siia-d sig or cobniring one would iiilcr that llic per- 
ccrjlagc ol Muslims is abov* Tf): but acluuily it i-. a little 
over Ol — auil tbe colouring ?1 ik>uIJ have bc-Ti two s-bades 
i-gbt(T. I‘‘ijriiicr liic map sf'onis to be drawn on a pio- 
jceiion wliicli slu)W\-. ilie higher latitudes, wher.* the 
.Mubaiumadaiis (irr, in a ni:i|ont>, mrch lai;:cr than they 
ircally arc. .Such a map should Im* drawn on an rqual- 
arca jirojcciion'. 

iiicrc arc al-o a few errors and u i •.print'-. Mayur- 
pilianj siiowii an a U ngal Slate. But the Bengal 
l.ciiNa-. 'IVldc^*. VHl do not incbiiK* U. The numher- 
jng of tb‘ Statf's in Kaip'daua is fuiilt>; one fail.s to 
uridrtsta<nd wii\ there should be 2 serit's l>f‘g’nning witli 1. 
Sikkmi in sbnw’tn im ‘'IkkIM"; Oiarkban is siiow’ii as 
*'(T)aikhej (diangblu.kar is sIkjwu as ‘ Cliangleliakar*’ Sic. 
I&C- A4tcr all that muv Ik* f-uid li> way of cniicism, it ij> 
a very U-«(*ful pnbjicufion ami a iimely one. The Goveni- 
luenl of iruiia sboidd fiij'ni?.h n.i'uibei's of the Con'^liiueiU 
A.ssem^dy with a copy xif it; and our pubic men and 
journalists should each one of ili*in arm tliem»eive» with 
a ^copy Iroth for study and rt'ady reference. 


BENGALI 


J. M. DATTA. 


JATI-B.\1R.\ or (Jur Nnlioa.'il C'on'<ciousnoss : By 
Shri Joa< .s'/ichandra Bagnl. {{ dh an introdnclinji by Or. 
bhya7nnj)iasaJ Af<fokr--'ji. Published by Alcssts, S. A. 
Milra iV* Bvoihrt.'^, 12 NankvX Bngan Lane. Cul/:ulia. 
lP4ti. Pr'er Rs. 3. 

Ibe growth of national eon'-rionsiieH.; may* be 
exclusive or jneiusive iuj its iiaiiMc. The iefea of nation- 
hood may be the slow but alino.st s'FtiiUaiieiuis outcoiir', 
the ine^ilable rowlr, of the l(»\e of one's fellow-bcingS 
placed in tuir mnnetliaie siirnmnding-; it may also be 
due lo the clash and cotnHiet with au alien; nation, JatL 
bjaira or racial antagon''sm is tli.* novel title under which 
Shriiut Jogeah Chandra Bagal has developed tlie theiibj 
of rho growth of nationalism in Bengal, in 13 chni>’.ers 
arid 4 important appendices exaeriug 221 pages. He has 
marsnalled historical information, eulleii, from various 
sources and di^ail d in a highly ii.lereslhig way. The 
Wahahi movement, the icnariey iroublcM aud legislation, 
the indigo planters and ilie’r oppressionu the bent of 

Imdjan educaiion t-ren from tin politician’a viewpoint 

that topics tke these have been hrougbr. together and 
presented to the Bengali reader in ani easy style and 
oannecitTtd manner is a credit lo the author. This is 
altogether an instructive book on some a^pecis of the 
fnflueaco of the West on Bengal. P. R. SEN. 
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VXOHAE AtJR ANUBHUn : Bu Prof, Nogendra, 
MA, Pradipa Kanyatayct, Moradabm. Pp. 166, Pnce 
Bs. 6* 

The author is one of the front-rank critics in the 
present-<iay Hindi literature. In eiglileen short chapters 
whicah comprise his prct^cnt work, he has held up & 
mirror to the minds of some of our leading play wngbts, 
poets, novelists, short-story writers and critics of today 
like Prasad, Gulcriji, Muiiadevi and Agneya, and also 
to the ideologies and adventures in literary forms of 
the younger and prugressne artists of the pen. Prol. 
Nagendras dramatic touch in the treatment of tins 
otherwise abstruse subject lias considerably lielped the 
latter in becoiumg easily and enjoy ably illuminating. 
Vichar Aut AnubkiUi js an intriguing study in the eoul 
as well as in llic synthesis oi iJiought and Kxperience 
as these touch the consciousness of a creative literary 
artist. 

G. M. 

AHMEDABAD K1 SHAH AD AT : Compilvd and 
published by Seva Sangh, Mandvis' Pole, Ahmedabad. 
Price Re, 1, 

This beautifully printed and illustrated hroclmre 
containing pictures and i>rilt 2 f life-skctclios of the hrave 
sons and daughters of India who laid down llleir lives 
for the cause of the couiilxy during the mass upheaval 
of August, 1942. in and near Ahmedabad. is a commend- 
able publication to keep the memory lof our martyrs aliv :. 
lire reproduction of Hindustani couplet.^ on some pages 
is far from satisfactory, perhaps for want of time. 

M. S. SENGAR. 


GUJARATI 


(1) ACHARYA ANAND SHANKAR DHRUVA 
SMARAK GRANTH ; Paper cover, Pp, 446 -f- 4- Price 
Rs, 6. 

(2) GRANTH ANE GRANTHAKAR, Vol. IX, 
1937-1941 ; Paper cover, Pp, 12S + IO4 -|- 14H, Price 
Rs, 3, 

(3) GUJARATNA PANCH MAHAL ZILLANA 
BHILO : By Pandurang Govivd Vanikar, Paper cover, 
Pp, 212, Price Rs. 2, 

(4) GUJARATNO SANSKRITIC ITIHAS, ISLAM 
YUGA, Vol. 1 (t)aj‘ts 1 and 2) : By Rainaniaimao 
Bhimrao Jote BA. Paper cover, Pp. 2V2. Price Rs. 4- 


m MADHYA KALIN GUJARATINI SAMAJIK 
STHITT ; By RamUd Chuniial Modi. Paper cover. 
1943, Pp, 04. Price Re. 


<6) ARCHAEOLOGY AND ANCIENT INDIAN 
HISTORY : By Dr. iiiranand SiwcUi, Paper cover, 
Pp. 107. Price Rs. 3. 


(7) ABHIDHARMA : By Dharmamnd Kosambi. 

Paper fsover, Pp, 86. Price Rs. 2. ^ 

(8) HANSAULl ; By K, K. Shastri, Poj^eri cover. 

Pp, lip. Price Re. 1^, ' 

The late Dr, R, B. Dhruva wgp a echoler of all* 
India reputation and tnbutes have been paid to hia 
work from all ort^er India from Panditji Madaoi Mohan 
Mialaviya and Kabiti Mohan Sen to his humblest ^upii 
tiiis momorial voluine. MaAavi^aji wanted a scholar 
«aid an administrator as Pra-Y-io^Chnnoellor of tilie 
J^nares Hindu Uhivetaity and Oaodhiji gave him Dr. 
>;X)hruva. Tbe choice nm amp^ justified and the XJniver- 
keeumed an importanoe in the.adedemic field 
has ipone on incraaslh^. under rules 9 l 
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Gujamt w an-Achaiya» The memorial volume contains 
oontiibutions in several languages of India though the 
seeUon « oalled Gujarati section. It is a soihols/riy 
prcK^tion peipetueting Dr. Dhruva e <achieveihe^« 

The publication of that excellent series. Books and ' 
Authors, was interrupted by the death of jits projector 
the late Mr. Hiralal Parekh. It was brougnt up to the 
eighth volume. The presenit one is the ninw and b^d^s 
continuing short biogiaphical notices of about 160 dead 
and living Guarati writers, contains an extended tevieiw 
of the state of Gujarati literature between 19W and 
1941 and an article on the spelling of Gujarati words. 
The three e<litors, all well-known writers, Chuniial 
Shah. Dachubhai Ravat, and K. K. Sliastri, deserve 
sincere praise for ilicir arduous labours. 

The Bhils of Panch Mahal are aborigine^ and 
forcsi-dw^ellcrs. A. V. Thakkar Bapa has started a Bhil 
^\a-jMd.Tidal for improving the life of tlirsc primitive 
inh'abitattitis of Gujarat and the Mandal is twenty-one 
ymrs old. Mr. Vaniknr. the compiler of this volume, 
is a life member of iJie MandaJ and ?.rves with the 
Bhils. This mtcre.sting book gives in short ntj^d in simple 
language each and every aspect of their aocisW, domes- 
tic and ‘ngricultura! life and should rank with tlie 
works of Verrier Elwin on tlie life of the Gonds and 
the Bdigas. There was no such det^ailcd work on Ih'S 
subject in Gujarati till now. The fourth publication is 
the cultural history of Gujarat during the rule of the 
Muslima over the province. Mr. Ratnamanimo is a 
practised writer ao far as tlie history of Gujara* is 
concerned and in coixipiliug tlie protsont work, he baa ex- 
hausted every available source, for docaiunenting 
his conclusions, in old Gujaiati. Peraian, Arabic, 
Sanskrit. Ardhu-Magadhi, etc. Beginning witli the 
pre-historic >ago. he has sumrnar’si d history right uj) to 
the beginning and middle of the Muslim rule. It is ft 
vailuiablc historical work. 

Hemifdiandrn, who flourished in tlipo thirJocntfh 
eentuiy of the Vikrani Era (V.I. 1145-1229) w.as a 
gigantic hislorivul and lit(*raiy figuie in nn'dit''va.l 
Gujarat. One out of hi.s many literary pro<Iuc|,ion6 is 
the Dwayashraya, (Prakrit and Sanskrit). It is a mine 
of information in many aspects and Mr. Rjimlal Modi, 
with his keen sense of research, has delved out of the 
mine, very interesting jnoccs of information about the 
state of .society existing then. Building of cities, fofXl 

f ruins and other articles of eonsuimption, dj’ess, luvli- 
ays, superstition and a lot of other tilings are des- 
cribed, and chaptt'r and vew quoted in support. To 
the student .of •cornparn.tive histoiy of the strudjure of 
society, this work should jirove a great deal. 

Dr. Hiranand Shastri lectured to the students of 
the ' R^Msearch and Post-Graduate Df>partment of the 
Society on his pet subject Archaeology and Ancient 
Tndiam History'. They were deli\'ered in Engl'sh and 
have therefore been printed in English. They furnish 
a ilamd-mark in the path of this somewhat difficult 
siibiiect. 

Dr. Dhflrmanand Kosambi delivered a series of ft 
few lecturns on Abbidharma to the • Post-Graduate 
Students of the Society and they have been reprinted 
in book form. They are greatly enlightcorng and pro- 
vide very important information on the part Of 
Buddh’st'c re'igion. The Society was , very fortunate 
in securing the help of the well-known authority 
of intemationwl repute on all that relates to Buddbit 
and Buddhism. 

Hanpauli is a poem, written in old Gujarati kfjjt 
Asait Nttik (Vikrataa Satnvat 1417). AjBttv*4 was a non- 
Jain. Another poem on the same subiect writtett 
by a. Jain Sad>hu Marisundar at Idar in V.B. 16551; 
sailed Hansmti Purba Katha is printed along wi& thfii 
poem, for purposes of comparison. The presani ptjblidtiii 
tism cciitains the base-text of tlbe poem^ 
fr^ other editione, Mr. Sbaetri’a wwk is ifiihawr, 
and valuabte^ : ^ 




THE MIRACLE MAN WITH UNRIVALLED POWER 

India’s Greatest Astrologer & Tantrik-Yogi 

RAJ JYOTISHI, JYOTISH-SHIROMANI PANDIT RAMESH 
CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA, JYOTISHARNAV, M.RAS. (London) 

of International fame. President— World-Renowned All-India Astro- 
logioal & Astronomical Society. ( ESTD. 1907 A.D. ) 

Ho is the only Astrologer in India who first predicted the 
Allies Victory in the present world war on 3rd Sept, 1939 within 
4 hours the very day of the declaration of war which was duly 
communicated to and acknowledged by the Secretary of State for India, 
the Viceroy and the Governor of Bengal and who is also the consulting 
Astrologer of the Eighteen Ruling Chiefs of India 

It is well-known that the Astrological prediction's of this great 
^ ^ scholar, his wonderful methods of redressing the pernicious influence 

of evil stars, his jiower to bring success in complicated law-suits and also to cure 
incurable diseases are really uncommon. 

Many Ruling Chiefs of India, High Court Judges, Commissioners of Divisions, 
Advocate-Generals, Nawabs, Rajas, Maharajas etc., and also many reputed personalities 
of the world (of England, America, Australia, Africa, China, Japan, etc.) have given 
many unsolicited testimonials of the great Pandit’s wondeiful powers 
, A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. 

D j Hie Highoau Tha Maharaja of Athgarh Ba>t» J have been aHtnniHbKi at the HUpt'rhtimao power of 
r^Oitji. He is a great Tantrik.’’ Har Highnatt Tha OowagaiwSth Maharaoi Saheba of Tripura Stata says . — 
1 am feeling wonder at the marvellouH lanink work and exidltnt cHicaty of hia Ka\a<haa He is no 
^uht a great personage with miraculous power. Tha Hon bla Chief Juttica of Calcutta Htgh Court Sir 
Maainatba Nath Mukharji, Kt., says Ihe wonderful power of calculation and talent of Stimaii Kamesh 
A possible outcome of a great father to a like son . The Hon'bla Maharaja of Santoah 

& Ea-Prasidaat of the Bangal Lagtalakiva Council, Sir Manmatha Nath Roy Choudhury, Kt., says . On 
swing my son, his prophecy about my future is true to woids. He is really a great Astrologer with extra- 
ordmary ppwra The Honourable Juatiaa Mr. B. K. Roy of Patna High Court says — ‘At a glance on me 
116 began to disclose my mental thoughts and he predicts marvellously many things. Ho is really a great 
PC^l^^Egn with BUper-natural power ' The Hon'bla Miniatar, Govt, of Bangal, Raja Pratanna Dab Raikok 
says j^'*The wonderful power of calculation and Tantrik activiiiea of Pandiiji on several occasions have 
»rm» me with greatest astonishment. Iteally he is unuiue in his lino ” The Hon'bla Justice 
Mr. S. M. Dai, of Kaonjhar Stata High Court, says - Panditji has bestowed the life of my dead 
I have never seen in my life such a great rantnk-Yugi. Mr. J. A. Lawrence, Osaka, Japan, writes 
1 WM getting good results from your Kavacha and all nj> family were passing a diflerent life since I 
Starm Wemng/’ Mr. Andre Tampa, 2724, Popular Ava., Chicago, Illinois, U. S. America ; ‘ 1 have 

you several Kavaihas on two or three ditlerent ociasions. Ihej ail proved satisfactory.” 

Detroit, Mich,, U. S. America i — *l am wearing your special Dhanada Talisman 
Md SO w my luck has been with me a great deal better than in the past ’ Mr. K. Ruchpaul, Shanghai, 
Everything you foretold in writing is taking place with suipnsmg exactness” Mr. Issao Mumi 
BiU, G^. Clark A Intarpratar in Daschang, West Africa : — “I had orderd some i^isiuans from you that 
IM rendei^ me wonderful service.” Mr. B. J. Fernando, Proctor, S. C., & NoUry Public, Colombo, 
Ceylon t— I got marvellous etlects from your Kavachas. 1 have had transactions with you almost every 
yesr for the last 20 yean for about Rupees three thousand.” Etc., etc. and many others. 

PeiBons who have loat all hopes are strongly advised to test the powers of the Pandifji. 

WONDERFUL TALISMANS (Quanateed). In case of failure. Money refunded. 

_ DHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN —It. wnrar eun, 

WWtb wiw httie .tnigKlinK and it Inlfilla the desires witboot fail. Lakshmi resides at his bouae and gives 


Wfll son, faipe, vast weiuth, long life, all-round prosperity in life, it will give even a beggar the wealth of a 
iQilg (as wnttea in Tantra). Price Ra. 7-10. Bpecial and capable of giving immediate effects Re. 29-11. 

BAOALAMUKHI KAVACHA. —To overcome enemies it is unique. The wearer gets promotion 
to aemew and succeeds in pleasing higher ofiicials. In winning in civil or criminal snits it is unparalleled, 
uis 18 also s preventive to sny accident or danger. Price Re, 9-2, Bpecial and capable of giving imme- 
diate effects Rs. 94-2. (The Bhowal Kumar, winner of the Seneational Bhowal Case, wore this Kavaeha). 

^ . IHOIIINI KAVACHA,— EnaUes arch foes to become friends and fnends more friendly. Re. 11-8. 

®P®0MUl wtfle 

ALL4NDIA ASTROLOGICAL » ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Regd.) 

( fks Bigyest, Mdst Seliabte and OUest AtirologtetU Soetety $n btdM and ike Far East ). 
ilHid Oflliaa^~106 (HLR.), Gny Btraet, "Baaaata Nivas” (Btl 8n Nabagraha A Kali Templa) Oalentta. 

I OsmuMsn ksan -H. O. 8>30 AJf.-'ll'SO AJIL. a O. 5 P.M.— 7 PAI. Fbone : B. B. 8885. 

OsmA <Mltaa:~47. PjiaWMBtola Strast, (Walisdey Janetion), Oaleatta Phone : Oal. 6748, 

• , LONDON OVriOB:-llh M. A. CURTIS. 7*A, Westwar, Baynes Park, London. 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 



Indiana Role in Refashioning of World 

The following address delivered by Pandit 
Nehru at the Convocation of the Calcutta 
University is reproduced from The Hindustan 
Reiievr, 

Wic stand all over the world—in Asia, in ln<lia— 
facing extraordinary cris's in human affairs. We read 
afjout critical Msiluati on arising in political, economic and 
other domains we reac^ about wars and disasrors and also 
thJe possibility of coming wars*. Nevertheless if you have 
the same leelinig about all th'^e as I have, it seems to 
me that there has bwm hardly any time in the coui-' 
of history when humanity has faced such an eoormou*. 
possiibilitY of changes and conditions as we face today, 
possibly iho whole structure of human life will be changed, 
maybe also the structure of human mind to some exte»»t. 

I want you to consider our problems with ttSs back 
ground that there are Ijtound 1o be en()riiu>iis political 
and economic changes all over the. world. H one thing 
is certain it is this that the political and economic struc- 
ture of the wojfld which bias led to so many disasters 
during the last quarter of a century has failed. H it 
does not change oontpletelv it will fail again and again. 
Uiere must be a refashioning of the whole structure if 
We are to fVrevent war and have peace. But if that 
refashioning is still liased on the old structure — political 
or economic— inevitably it is hound to fail. 

The history of the period between llic two big wars 
is a record of these failures. True, people tried and 
tried honestly and e^arnestly to solve the problems of. the . 
age, but always on the basis of the political and economic 
structure which had continued ami which they wished to 
continue.^ "ITie straii(ge thing is that in spite of this ire- 
Inendoiiis * disaster theses is not sufficient realisation of 
Ihe fact that these disasters are due to a political and 
economic structure which has failed. 

S^nuTUAL Crisis 

While I apeak to yon about political and economic 
matters, 1 do feel that the crisis of to-day is something 
deeper than that — call it psychological, call it spiritual 
if you like, somethinig in the spirit of man himself. It 
seeins to me that the world is going through a deep spiritual 
cHsis, not in the narrow religious meaning of the word 
— gpi not a man of religion, you know — ^but in a larger 
senae. All of*u8 whether as individuals or as groups or 
as natiohs, or taking humanity as a whole, have to face 
that crisis. What the outcome of that crisis vill he I 
do not know. Out of this crisis is coming that great 
transflo-rmation of the human race which seeme to me to 
he overdue. That Is a big question ^out which 1 have 
litde competence to speak to you. It is for you to realise, 
especially the young among you, that wo stand on the 
verge of grM happenings which may lead either to disaster 
or to a new and Indgbter phase of human mdatence. 

ll ive l«wk budt to our history we fiitd chat some 
ihimAAoda of ago a change came when Europe, which 

II a lliSSe OUfgininili of Asia, began to play an increasing 

j|NUrt ip its aflisim;* it began to play an aggressive 

; tWtt {p the history of Aida, the scene of Wld events 

to Eunogm duisai the last two hundreds years or 


so. In ihe last 200 years, Europe played a prominent 
pari iui world history not merely by force of arms but by 
virtue of its thought, its science and mamy other factors, 
linduiibicdiy Asia went down or ceased to play any effect- 
ive part in the wviild biHiory because <»t llie lack of those 
qualities in Asia. Asia became uirerly sialic, unmoving, 
unchanging or at aiily rate ccaaod thinking in terms of 
changes. 

Asia On Ascendancy 

Wli[it do wc find happening to-day? Tlic centre of 
world events is now shifting from Europe to other parts 
of the world, to Airierica i^prlainly, and partly to Asia, 
tlimiigh the process in this respect is slow’'‘’iT. In future 
both the seal‘< of trouble as well as progress are going 
to be more and more in Asia. Europe to-day is a shattered 
coiiijiicni with many valiant peoples in it. Most of tlyi 
coun^iric'? in Kfiirope from ible point of view of fail in 
birth rale alone are likely to be hardly aggressive in 
future. On the other band, Asia is graduallv and fairly 
rapidly coming back to what it w^as some hundreds of 
years ago. Exactly wliat shape it will lake I do not 
know. 1 am not thinking in terms of military power. 
Because we have arrived at a stage when if countries 
continue to think in terms of iiwldary power they are 
likely to destroy themselvvs rompletelv. Some, solution 
other ihnn that of military might has got to be found. 
So I am thinking in terms of vital energy that lakes 
poasesdon of pcoi)le and pushes them on and then the 
people b-gin to de\clop in all the various departmenth 
of life and human activities, I feel in India and in a 
large part of Asia we lost that vitality wdiich we possessed 
long ago in an abundant measure. T believe we are 
regaining that vitalitv. Asia is going to plav a big pari 
in llie future of world .liTairs and 1 believe eeriainlv India 
will play a very big part. 

India Tisolated by Bkitisu 

One of the mncipal resuUs of th», coming of the 
British in Isdia was the cuUing off of India almost <oin- 
pletely from our neighbours in Asia. We were isolated. 
India for thousands of years had numerous coniaets w'itli 
all those countries. We went away from Asian countries 
nearer to Britain. That was an extraordinary thing. Tllat 
produced all manner of other results, especiallv in the 
tvay of OUT thinking. 
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AiSttin we see npw a bijt transformation and change 
happeningt and that is we are develo^ping our old contacts 
with Uie Acaan countries. Tl^iat slt)ws how the nerw 
situation is gradually developing. India, by virtue of 
her geographica] position, is in^mately connected with 
the whole Indian Ocean region; with South-East Asia, 
vi^th Australia, New Z'^land and right up to thle Persian 
GuK and the countries on the western side. 

From the point of view of Btralegy and defence, no 
deface system for this area can be built up unless India 
is the centre. Without India you cannot properly defend 
South-East Asia, or withoiii th(^ co-operation of India you 
cannot defend western part of Indian Ocean 
region, India i? *^0 stratt^Rlcally siiiiainl that e^ery system 
ol defence must he bused in India. 


wouldi have to build something new. So 1 ask the 
Universities to think in terms of this new, India which 
iwe may see sooner than^ many of us imagine. We may 
not Inb able to have an exact picture of that, for Uo pnc ' 
knows how things will shape when the 400 jogllion people 
will have the sensation of freedom — they can do what 
they like, no one knows. 1 have no idea. But we know 
ll'ie direction in which one ha« to go and om* can prepare 
for that. Obviouslv we will have to face the immediate 
problems of feeding, housing and clothing these 400 
million people. We will have to face tliat probk^sm 
otherwise our own (ioverninent will ]k* swept away. A foreign 
/(iovrrnmeiu can coniiniie for a while and not for a long 
lime after the Bengal famine, hut no Indian Government 
can continue for a day after the. Bengal famine. 


Nature of Opr Freedom 

All manner of arguments arises about th^. nature of 
our freedom, about Donunion Sialiis, Iiudependencc and 
the rest. They arc words which may have a lot of mean- 
ing or none at all. The point is that India has been 
looked upon as a mother country by Ijcr neighbours, 
influencing very grt^atlv nearly the whole of Asia. Even 
now many of ilresc countiies look up to India culturally 
as their- Ihother country. So the position of India can 
never be that of an appendage to any other country. 
Now it is a subinT country. But as soon as it moves 
out of the orbit of subieriion immediately it jumps into 
a new orbit not only of independence but. in a sense, to 
the former amimate relationship with all the countries 
round about it. You cannot compel India to choose her 
friends. It is for India to choose her friendis. It is for 
India finally to decide what her future world outlook 
or foreign policy should be, and of course internal policy. 

^ , Peace as India Sees It 

India, fortunately for tile world, is a country^ which 
has stood more than most other countries for p**acc. 
Therefore, when me think in this term it is not with a 
view to Imvioig alliance with this group or that counir\ 
as opposed to any group or country, because every intcTli- 
gent perskjn ii'-alises illat if there is going to be any real 
progress and pi;ace in the world, it must be on the ba«is, 
not of military alliance of b’g groups or races faring 
each other, but on some kind of world common^weahh 
growing up, of which all the counlrios will be free 
ini'"<mher-8. So I want you to think in t<Tma of this 
renascent Asia and a now India playing a very important 
Pole, i.»ievitahly situated, so as to form a nmnecting link 
between thn various part.s of Asia, Middle East, South 

East. Tkiat docs not mean we shall not be bound to other 
countries, because India is bound to stand for peace. 

ButLuiNG New India 

The change to which I am referring was not so 

much a change which upset a Government suddenly, bm 
a change in the fundamental structure of the society 
which I think is going to happen. 1 ask the Universities 
to train up men caipahle of building a wk India, not 
of the difitant future but of to»motrow. mey talk^ of 
Indian fneedom, but did they have a picture of the kind 
of India they wanted? Unless they had a certain picture, 
certeim philosophy of life, how could the Uidvetsities 
train ths yPung men and wometo? It was necessary to 
be clear as to what kind of spcfal strueuit^ Jndia was 

going to hai^ what kind of society they aiming 

at; to train the people. . 

BistiMSAL FAaimE A' 

The Bengal famine ef ..two years ego a iiha^ly 
]aott|iiiler of the fact that the present social i|M 
101^ economic structure had brokemand it cduld not Uik. 
gtrucltuie had been shattered to pieces and they 


How TO Solve Problems 

How do you BOflve thtesje pnihlems? Not by putting 
half a dozen MinistJTs Bomrwht re, but yoti h^ive to solve 
them by well-thooghl-oul pnjr**>‘, of pioduction and 
dtstribulion. MaylH* your plan is not v>eif(‘(:t. But you 
niusl hav(^ Ihe is.-ues Hear in your mind. I consider 
myj-elf a sociali«ij and agree wiih the fiindami'niul outlook 
of Bo(da)iBm. 1 want you to oonsider lh(? proMmis even 
more practically in terms of feeding, rlolhlng. licmsing 
the 400 million, giving them rnediral aid, education and 
all other nri’c>,-.ilies of life, leuvjng aside vonr 'isms’ for 
the moment. It a vast pi obi ‘in. Poiwmally I believe 
these prolderns tun he solv(‘d and will he <‘oHed, though 
not without difficulties 

If you have got to salve id) ihe'-e problems you will 
require human materials and train til/ human maiTials 
in that context. To some extent you are doing it But 
your approach olivionsly mu'*! l)e incdamcntally the 
apit>roaeli througli seience. Seieiiec is the ^godmioiher of 
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t}i6 modpMrn world which is largely llte outcome of the 
application of Science, The University should produce 
trahaed men and women to build up the structure of a 
free India of toi'morrow in: which 400 million can live. 

• 

Contact with Nations 

. Also, remember, we have to think in terms of that 
new revivina relation^np with the other countries. Free 
India will want contact<» wilii other naiioirs of the world, 
mure especially with other coiiniiiis of Asia. What ore 
we (hdiig in prodweintr men who can be sent as our 
Ainbassadofs of goodwill to the other conniries? They 
will have to be spreiallv liaimed bn* that. Tliey 
will have* to know lanpuap 'h olU^i than EngbSh, other 
than our own longuage'^. Tln-v will have to Inivv ‘^oinc 
diplomaiie Irain'iie and manv other kind^ of trainintr 
.What aie we doinc. almui that? If we have a ‘sufficiently 
trained inrcl^us of men am! women for this various work, 
wc can (;\pau<l that lapidly when eViange comes. 

If w>* have not an> iunhn>s it will lake many vears and 
iwfi will have to start afri“^b. I want you to consider this 
wider problem even wdicn you are h»vt in the controvei •-ie.- 
of the momeu)!. 

It i** oluiiiii*. that the orrhn] of history tHit we have 
p(»n. ' throu<.'li during the la^t 130 vcais of Briii*.!! rule 
is cotifing to an end. If i- fdivioiK that tin* Rrilisli 
Empire in India i‘ f.idiog awav. imue or had faded 
awav. Iiulia will have to functitm according to it** owri 
ability and slrengili Frepaie for the future keeping 
this vision of a new India, a new Asia and a new world 
bef«»rt* you. 

Vision of Frkf India 

I do Bot know how many of u^ will sec the full 
reaiisutiL)!! of this visi 4 >n. Bui certainly all of «a will 
have the realisaiion of a politic. dlv free Imlin. Thai T 
take for granted. My vision of a free India something 
biyger, more mngn?fj<*ient| than ju.-^l political fieedoni. 
It is a freedom in wlrudi ‘TOIl million people ran. live the- 
life wHch man should li'c, iu which every iiidivi<lniil in 
India should have the dor»T of o7>]>oriunti\ opei» to him, 
in which every nereon gets hi- necessaries of life, ami 
. those who have bd.mre can explore the mher ri'gions of 
science gntl tVir^ minid and siait again on tlie great field 
of adventure of man which atarted in this country so 
many thousand years agjo. We will leave behind the 
p».si, and with hope, march In that advenluT** aguwi. w^hieli 
has no end. Tlie proeess of travel will give ns the satis- 
faction that we have functioned in onr brif*f life as w«* 
should function. 


A Striking Debut 

«r 

The New Review observea: 

India made her debut iiv inUunaliuiml society wh"n, 
in her own right, slie i<ii'ned the Ceuieral A'’*se»nbly of 
the i'.N.O. She broke aw.iy Inmi Iut own ttaditions 
and from diploiiiaii<* linage bv -coding a woman a,-, iti^ 
head of her delegation. 11 -i- to fu' the nv:-'-agc of 

a reborn nation le-iiKed to l.i.iig loiih u new woild. 
Vi'-ili her glainouroii*. sunf’ and U r br-t Nelo'u fire, Mrs. 

V ii:’.ya I uk-hmi Faiulil enuu » iled India's i.lheial policy 
heuuc tlie altiDtue gailo i'Jg of fiii> ojie nutioiib: 
‘N-|f-iM»\eini!ieul wlicicvt:» iMofuaiional trustee- 

*-li^I) of ’110111:1'. ure’' ptoj.ic, iiicthun and peace all over 
the worhl. no IniHviug V' lo liv any •'fa I ’, and a suitable 

phie * hir India, in lln* w =. 1 ! ^ o*. gjui- ylinns*. After this 

■•eiiiie c\//es»'. J.e* wnrk-' i h-'r^elf into a pugnaciou.'? 
der.iMUj.ilion of Aiie -i ^ oi riioi.il discriaiina- 

tii-ii: ’’liid'ii i H itfi a li^oi-rsy id e»pialii> with all other 
.sovereign nuiioji'; Inli Mis ^Imll i ve. s '.vlicic r cc.ivt* an 

eipiiralde ticiilnicnt." The A-** iidiii applamb d heailily 

and KieldMar-iMl Smut- iv.i^ .-^tnuk duruli. 

lie look up the ie I' le llie TiUsiceship Coin- 

niitlcc. He prope-ed ihut S-mi;' wi-i \lnca he annexed 
to ihe I ni.'U of '•i-Mth b'di.’ h.'ol objected that 

lie* I’nion was unifit jo :mne\ ii'uijii'ir. a*- wiu clear from 

her lacial p dlm. l it Fh id M ot.lud. v.ho thought that 

an attack would he the hcii^o lai tic-, (tue-iioiicd indiaV 
ipi.il'!/catit»n in ''|»eak of d -ci iniin it jini. ‘and launched 
into a vioh nt iciiut .d all the in* mcdiiies to be found 
in Indian siu-leU. flai.i S'r Mjhaiai Singh, tin* knightly 
<eeond of Mrs. Pandit, fod‘*d the manoeuvre: “What is 
df-lialed ;if pre^'Ciit is not a 11.1111111111 aiiimlion, but au 

iiUiTiiaiional pjoposti], I'lie f'ldon for an annexa- 

tion. India wamls noticing of tH> kind. Ann’xat'on is 
uauiiKt IndiaV gi-neia! jioUiv. What cinalifie... or dii^- 
(ptalific' for anue\:it/oa is not difieivniialion in societies 
hut tile polic\ Ilf UoM rjiiiuciil. (^uiipare the poHeies of 
India cinl ol South Vfi’ca. Tin* T'nicn Goveinuicnt ha-, 
no Mill an delegate lu re, delrgation n pi'e eiit' tluee 
iiecd^. '-c\cia! r.'icial aioiijis and mans ea-len. Th** policy 
of out (o'leniiiieni 0 to eviei; ! }lu‘ franchise to all. even 
to fa\our tljt weaker ami uncihieated ela<-scs, and hr 
.siei-re elTeetive erpudils of civic anri polit'Cal rights. 
I>;ok at our eornposiie Cahin, 1 . at tlie posts reserved for 
the Srhp<lirlcd castes, at <uir schools and scholarships 
for the depressed What of the Union of South- 

Africa? The African- are 75 per cent, of tU' population, 
and at the Ceirtral 1 egislaiim' thev are represented by 
seven inemheis mil of two hundred and those SA*ven are 
Furopeanis. Is there a single po.si of importance occupied 
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by an African? Is thaije a «ttgl« Govemmertt school lot 
Airicans If communal riots arc brought against us, has 
the noble Field-Marshal forgotten tbe Jameson raid, tlie 
Bo«r war, the ousting of African settlers under official 
fianction? In any case what matters tjo-day is not the 
condueft of individuals, but the policy of the Gow^mmenl. 
And what is your Government’s policy?” 

And the Raja went on, reciting facts, quoting figures 
marshidllng arguments to the utter dismay of the redoubt- 
able F^eld-Marsl'jnL He surpassed himself later wh’n 
he broadened the issue and proposed a far-reaching 
amendment to be included in all mandatC’Charters, ’‘Let 
the people inhabiting the territory to be mandated be 
declared the sovereign! owners of the territory” Such 
an amendment is virell in keeping with the preamble of 
thfc United Nations Charter which sets out as one of the 
objects of the Organisation “to reaffirm faith in the funda- 
mental human rights, ini the <lignity and worth of tbje 
human person, in the equal rights of men and women 
and of nations large end small”. ‘ The amendment looks 
the more apposite that th^’se words of the preamble were 
inspired by Field-Marshal Smuts himself. 

Sir Maharai pursued his advantage and proposed that 
mandates should, as a rule, be entnisled to the U.N.O. 
with the mandatory power acting as the U.N.O.*s agent; 
if tlimre were to be tutelage it would be best if it 
rested with‘ an international body. Tlic proposal, if 
accepted, would mark a great advance towards world- 
organisation. 
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Pacifism) PoUtica end America 

The clear formulation of the ideal of peace is 
half the battle, but victory against the forces of 
deslrudtion calls, indeed, for the tran^ion of uto 
abstract ideal into a workable political formula. 
Hervey Wescott writes in The Aryan Path ; 

A majority of the citizens *)f every “democracy” pro- 
fessctlly feel that war is a deplorable return to baibariam. 
That same majority haa now ene^aged in or supported me 
bloodiest and most ftu’-reaching oi all wars, having dis- 
covered that peace cannot be long maintained aimply by 
disapproving of miJilarism and slaiighier. -But winple 
bumaniiarian opposition lo war a* a method of aetllmg 
iulornational disagreements must in fact l»e a constructive 
factor in the unsolved problem of peace. Will It 
definite and progressive shape in the post-war world. 

Following World War 1. larg<^ riumhers of men and 
women in (k-rmany, us wt*ll as in America aiwl Lngland, 
enthusiastically adopted pacifist #‘enlinicniF and promised 
themi>elvpfl and tficir acquaintances that they would never 
sanction the typi‘ of egoc-eniric natioualisui which justthcs 
war in defence of *'nalioniBl honour/ or to maintain a 
balance of power. In Germany alone 250,000 pet^le signed 
a statement completely ropu dinting th'?ir obligation to 
participate in or support this type of war. But, at almost 
the same time, both Germany and Japan were being 
impregnated with the first post-war see^ls of a belief in 
railil‘ar>' preparation as the rightful mean^ of redittribuling 
the economic plenty which tlie p^w-peious democracies 
Ixad cornered— and secured by esiablishmeni of the League 
of Nations. Militant leaders pointed out that the dem^ 
rracies refused l«» arhitrale fairly on econtomic needs. Sub- 
seqto'nlly, the German and J«i>an(*Sf Governments began 
openly to propagandize the philosophy of * imimriahslic 
aggninkJizemeii! ai iho cxpeiif-e of miy other valuev—a 
philosophy winch, when couched in softer t -rms. had once 
been largely responsible for England's commercial pro-* 
miiienoe and tlie tcMfitorial arquisilinns of the United States, 
That England and the Uniti’d Stales, having achievt'd 
economic fortune, should expre-s growing re|Mjgnanoe 
towards war in no way nu'ant that Germany anid japan, 
whose conception of succo-s had i*)t yet been 
would be long dominated by a similar t*onrimeTtt. While 
the need for redistiihiition of natural resources, remained 
after Versailles, the siirce^'S of the League of NationJs 
depended upon continued acceptance of a peace based on 
a power proponilerancc of the victor coalition. 

It became increasingly obvious to competent 
observers of the international situation during the 
1920’s that one or both of these growing have-not 
nations, Germany and Japan, would seek to des- 
troy the prevailing balance of power as soon as 
circumstances might permit. 

Treaties were going to broken and the acquisition 
of “democrsiic” territory sought through invasion, and 
this partially because the League failed to provide for the 
needs of increased population in Central Europe and A^a«. 
• The niew War, then, was going to be a war presented to 
the democracies as a flagrant violation of League' term 
through open ooniguest. The American and English puMie 
welp pot going to find themselves deling with a W 
answering to the post-mortem description of Worid Var I 
a /war of "capkalistai” and **munition-makcrs”--;;&e , 
new war would be Introduced to thorn fitst as g War 
ele^y difleririR Political ideologies, and finiffly o 
sttug^ for *Wtvivri;" The prondses of <tertiocjrae^s 
to renounca tha older type of of politbM 

.welfare aaemed-abbut .as 
^ AO 
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apparently, were ffoinjg to Have either to take the initiative 
in Ml intfrnational economic rediatribuiion and share 
readurces more fully or — eventiialiy — ^lo fipht. 

With the failure of practicability of the League cxperL 
ment, the 'i|[|hole theory of voluntary world federation and 
organization seemed a futile gesture with whieli to meet 
the' preasure of German and Japanese ideologies. 

^ Consummation of a desired international ontd through 
lUM^ violent means should be sought in puliticul leniih, lor 
unless it appears to be ‘'pracrical,’^ few will follow the 
lead. Moral appeal alone is not enough for thR average 
mgn. If the present devotees of non-viol^’nce are to becoin#* 
**800101 pioneRTB,” they must endeavour to develop a method 
whiph society can recognize* as u possible prat^tu'al alter- 
native to war in meeting issues of international disagree- 
ment. 

In America, as in olher nations, the possi- 
bilities of npn-violence need to be ably explored 
and clearly presentgd. 

If a combination of uo«f*vioh;nce anrl politics can b‘ 
made practical, it should lie immecliat^'lv eonsirlered in 
concrete form by all war-rejeciors. TheoreiK^al idealism 
is worthless. Without deeply-rooted idcalis-ra, the 
“practical” is dangerous. 

If pacifists can help to bridge the gap Iielween the 
two extremes of the “pmctioal” and the “ideal,” between 
means and ends they will have made the most important 
social contributiou of our era- The Weirking Committee 
of the Indian Nutionlal Cimgresa has made attempts to do 
so tlirough the uso of satyagraha. The religious pacifism 
often fails to see that one of the reasons for the partial 


success of satyagraha in India is precisely the fact that 
satyagraha, as applied by Gandhi and Nehru, hag been a 
political tcchn&quc involving milLons of men organized 
politically to function in accordance with certain t'oHcies, 
Aside from the religious influence which Gandhi ha^ with 
fully half his followers, he has won/ also undying allegiamcc 
of others by demonstrating a method of poliiical action 
that has paid practical dividends. 

If the principles of non-violence are to suggest methods 
of .WK'ial and political pioneering and become ingredients 
of a future widespread move-inrtnt, they must In prescribed 
in terms that have practical aa well us moral appeal to 
the average man. 

It is necessary for pacifists to begin 'thinking in t»*rmg 
of political irifluenice. For instance, natienu] noii-violcaice 
seoiDs to imply a very clearly marked foreign policy, i.c., 
the curtailment of the mainifacturo of any and all muni- 
tions and the cofiteequent “refusal” to ship abroad materials 
that can he used in the production of armaments by nations 
possessing armaments, design^ and desires for armament 
building. Such a foreign policy could only come into 
operation as a result of continued political success for 
legislation of this type. Such legislation', would necessarily 
be led to utilize* ami perhaps e‘ven to accentuate the pres''nt 
raov Tiient toward rointrolled production, and foi iliis reason, 
perhaps the pacifist plan should be fir-t of all mational in 
appUcaiioTK as well as for the purpose of fulJv repre‘ 4 enting 
the basic phiIosophi<‘al priricipb' of pacifism Tliat principle 
sei'iris to he: “Adopt the ideal attitude yourself” without 
waiting for agreement from til! others. Thj-. idea might 
c«nic« ivablv servi' as United State- Foreign Policy. 
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0 r. MoiiMBOrl and The Child 

Hwnanity is an. organic unity lliat is not 
yet quite past the embryonic stage, though its 
natal hour seems about lo strike, jielen Veale 
observes in The Thco>.opMHt: 

. We may hear uiuch UUk of the iiaiiong; organiising 
■ iromaelvcs for pcM«-e and i^ecunty inl«) sonip Umon, but 
I)r. Mont(?s8ori empbuKizts the poini that Iho uuion is 
there, inevitaWy hi ought about bv UiOuiv. though 
coa^iously ignored and oppt^M-d hv man. at the <'ost 
of inwneniBe teufTeiing ihai ran oi'Jy bfi a'leviaU'd by 
understanding and i'o-(ii>taaiioii. Tht'fo is* Otn' Life 
without a fi<H:ond, and uatuial growth follows ono law 
for.develoj^meni of any unit, wholhor a <t:!1 (u a planet, 
a human child nr c'ivilizrd auriely. 

Looked at from point of view, the cliild assiimo-? 
a double significance iu ciiiical time^. for not 

only is he the comph l.c rTutonn* of human oviilution up 
to dato, but he has in liim tiu' potentialities of picsonl 
and , future, as yet unspoiled and undistimed ; and 
psychologists with the aid of biologists ha\(' been able 
to throw light, on crenlive pmcp^sc'!!; from biHh onward*? 
that build nis faculties of bodv and mind. Ut hi fu>l •‘Hid- 
ing and aiding these natur.'il piocess('s, and spociti ‘ally 
abstaining from putting obdacltjs of the usual sort in 
the way of natural growth, within 'a geiu'ration disease 
and crime coin'd lie almost eradicated within a nation. 
Still more, it has been found ])ossible. willi elhldreu 
who have boon aIIo\ved to grow to the age of six in 
an environiment of fnndom and IvappUy putpo^eriil 
•activity, 1o loud them further along educuticmal chan- 
nels by their own freely exercized will and imaginative 
interest., and educationists who tried th‘\s(» methods 
have realized that in this way only can free citizens h(' 
developed for the exeiciso of democratic rights and 
duties in a civilized state. 

Obedience ii? shown by Mudanic MoniessoTi 
to be a sublimalioTi of the developed and 
exercised will, impossible of evocation by any 
form of rt'prcssion or denial (jf iVwdoin. but 
needing preparation of the spirit. 

For euildren and lor human fjioups alil«. il seems 
,to her absurd to^ Uilk of frccdojn whtTc thcip has been 
no preparation for it^^? expression in an awakene d and 
selMiscjpiined will. Children me found easily to thrill 
to imaginative pictures of the world w’o live in. given 
an insight into the mysteries of fascinating eciencics, 
eternally such as help to build a consistent picture 
of an unfolding Cosmic P!'an, in w'hich laian has a noble 
part to play in co-operai ion witli all t»ther natural 
agoats. Reverence for Life and its unfolding p^an lakes 
tpe place for them of dogmatic religious leachiiigs that 
W'ould inhibit human sympathies. «nd a passionate love 
for .buma^nity and admiration for its long, imsoliiah, 
labours is the result of the right teaching of history. 
NatiDnal oa&clusivrnoss and racial superiority findH little 
Boil, for growth where* interest ha,s been ccnti’eAever on 
huniim smigg^BS all over the world, on i>io|feers and 
.j^venturetfl id all sorts, on centres of civilization with 
and w-eaknesses wlmreby they fefii 
dii*.clos' <l;purpose "of bringing 
a.nd t^Itures together, by Violence if no other 
woni found, Ibepause organic unity had-i.o oome 
Sk'^world that was living and One ! ‘ ^ 

. ;Only through cbildrcu so taught in all dvilis^d 
countries will nationaj prejudloas and (jultura.1 bariiew 
■ be flo that hdimanity can ©titer tin its herilaie 

^ ft^om end fulfil dijstiny. Such is Madam© 
faith, from, the child’kJnner fio«L 
love and . V’ 


Despite advanced age and many discourager 
mente, she labouri? unceasingly to share wilb a 
toyineniod world the kDow lodge which alotie can 
bring it to jHxace and happineap. 

Bending in revoi'ence bofoic the Babe, as the wiBest 
have done before us* wc can find for ourselves the fuU 
nif airing of the Christ’s saying, thrft, the Kingdom «f 
Hcavou w open to man only if he seeks it as a little 
child. This is no mu-e tribute to a childs junoceuce, 
bill means liU'iUi’ly pLr]iai»s that heaven can only come 
on eartJi when a general ion of men shall arise who have 
learnt to io:ain that right of tnlty to God’s kingdom 
that was theirs in ohihlhood. to keep open the doors 
of the .spiiil, while devTilopjug iiuiy human 'faculties. 

A Plea for an AsBoeiation of Scientifie 
Workers ^ 

Science and Cuhuie observes : 

StMcnci' can uo longer hi* naii.'laiiv d as a pnri’Hsion 
of a few eliics in acailcmii* wdiM ^ *ii:ar.cd in lc)'<iu’cly pur- 
far away from hiiuMlinin of lljc ii-al lir*.* of life. 
Kven in a couniry lik' hojia. win-ie acl'vilics 

are greaily liamlit‘app.‘<.l ami -ipicnlly remain hack* 
waid, ilic scat of a m ■( njili. ujhn i l ol Iniiicd any nioVe 
1u ihc four walh i>t a lab'.inflitry. In fact, u 

scicniifii* Worker lodav lias nunc ••cepe for uliliz’ng his 
skill and earning: In'- Iniij; in fu. lor s airi fi''h(?rie.s, 
a'*scinl)Iy plani .uul ebiucs i!am in ihe giooiUY Hhora- 
toric*** of the uirivi I'^il'c^. l.lir of a seicniiln* worker i*, 
bciria: nurweveu with tb:* life of the common man, 
With the bi’(>atlcning of ilu* sco.ie ef a sciimufir worker, 
his sitafus loo gHolnalb eolaigini.’. The idea that 

tb'rc can he an imlixidiial wo,k*r hi any domain of 
sei, ncc woikieg yll alone in l^i'^ Ldmiatorv i» ai oliso- 
Jeic today as that of an ail/^'an ivy mu lo he completely 
^elllieuflicicni. At the sarro time, silence, pke other 
acliievcmeiits ot the viiunkind, di r^ noi d pend on a few 
}»ri-of5s enpio sctl iji aJi-liMS' thinking* A lalmraiory 
assistant, a tcc-lmiciari oi a tolleHor o( statistical data is 
vtiv neccs^arv lor tin* pn • }f‘.,s of .‘.ciefKrc as a skilled 
sTjcfUsi. fbit Ii lja« b conif resiomaiv r^gal■d the 
firirntiHc acl:/iev^ inci.‘(*s and irodeers of scimne as the 
irsidi of labour of a lew- leadiioi Imlividiial scientists 
•aioue, just as historian*^ iu the p.uj ncnciation utlribuled 
the social changes or ili* ouicome id* a war in a cnintry 
Id the individuaJ juonareii^ -r gfueraK of iluj period. 

From this point of view a scicutific contributiDn 
should lie considered not as due to individual efforts but 
should he regarded as a production of socially collel^ivo 
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of' iMfaeat tbcial t^oiigb the i^oapnrity of the chemical iudustiiea dnj^dda, 
irnSm m imw or ii adnntific oocu much 0% Ihe efficiency of theae soiemific worheta. die 
if devoid ot oiny ahitr|> Unis of average pey of n chemist is mot more than Rs* lOOl- dr 
‘V? ’’ 125|" pJOe 

of sclehce and industry The condition of research workers, teacbors 
^4 .^eml education, the standard of labour and professors in scientific subjects in. our country 
'S^aJS countries tos gradually improved, has always been far from enviable. 


^ Ik^dec odMf fetors, trade unioUism has played an 
IhUiortaiit role in getting the voice of labour lisard-^ 
tom againet m^ed exploitation of the workers for the 
jntdeeat of the employees. ^ ^ 


More than once we have tried to bring to the notice 
of the people and the Government the conditions under 
which a scientist has to work in this country. The lack of 
assistants and proper equipments and paucity of funds some- 


fate of the scientific workers and technicians, times stand as insurmountable obstacles against the efforts 
'glfhqi^h the standard of scientific achievement depends of a scientist. Rs. 75|- p.in. is the maximum allowance 
a :^at deal on their wolfore, had already become pre- offered to a research scholar in» the Calcutta University 
eaiioiif before IK^orld War 11. During the war a vast where the atmosphere for research is said to be more 
nttmher of tedtnicians and other scientific workers have congenial than in other universities. In several universities 
been trained and this ttamber is out of proportion to the in Indim we are told, assistants for research work are 
number of jobs availame to them during the peace time, paid at Rs. 30|- p.m. Even in Calcutta University there 

' Sugar factories in India employ on the average about are instances of research scholars receiving Re. 50|- pmu 

five sotenfific workers in each factory as chemists, and in at least one case we know of, a scholar with 

enganeers etc. These factories are closed for approximately doctorate degree had to accept this term for the sake of 

months in a year (such factories are technically known love of his work! Even with tliis petty allowance a 


aa seasonal factories) and for this period the scientific research scholar does not kiDow if he will be given sufficient 
workers are paid a paltry sum of Rs. 40|- or 451- «« yfould have to relinquish 

''retaining aUowance^, while, during the season seldom bis post after the routine grant for two years, 

their salary rises above Rs. lOOi- pm. Textile mills. Last year a circular was issued under the direction 

. which are growing niimciically every month, employ quite Cepiral Government that no scientific worker with 

a number of chemists and dye technicians. In a very degree employed by the University should be payed 

large number of cases, it is alleged, the scientific workers 1®*® 1^®* 2001- ner month. But such circulars arc of 

are paid according to queer systems. In one casCt for avail unless there be a machinery to see that the 

instance, thfe scientific workers receive 1^. 3!- p.ni. as jnstruciioivs are adhered to. Lecturers and ‘professors’ 

Salary’ and Rs. 87|- as allowance! It is reported that science in the mufussil colleges in Bengal have been 
attch a ‘system^ saves the company from paying a large bnown to accept posts carrying Rs. SO]- jun. 

4mount to the (Government in the shape of tax.s! The It ig disgraceful far the scientific Workers 
scientific workers, however, arc expected to eke their ^ fmni th<»ir awn HiimKlA 

«xiMeaoe out Of this meagre salary while the aword of ^ 

Daimmlos hangs over the tenure of their service. brethren, and make efforts to save then3#^lves. 

The (government of Bengal during the epiflomic period After all, the State like God helps only those who 
in 1944^ hjui boasted of having opened 1,200 satellite help themselves. 

medical rriitef centres for serving epideiwc-ridden area?. It may be mentioned • for the sake of information 
But very few are aware that tlic 'doctors’ at these centres that in Great Britain there was started in 1918 an 


.g!i^eis. .aa allowance of Rf|, 20* • p.m. It is no wonder organization'— ‘the Association of Scientific workers— when its 


sip msmy of them openly boasted of having sent their 
‘reports' Without even going out of ♦heir houses. 

Ikat the chemists and pharmareuiisr? in the cUemic?Jl 
jsidpstries are in no better condition has been amply 
proved iW the. stand taken by them along with their loss 
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mt'Dibership was only 2,500. With tlie World War II, 
it became evident to the scientific workers in Britain 
that their salvation lav in their own strength. Today the 
'’Association’s memliership of 16,000 includes scientific 
and technical staff in industry, (Government service, the 
Univerritiea anil Vgri culture, and their technical assist- 
ants. Practically all of these members are employees. 
.Since the Association registered as a trade union in 1941 
it has cairiod or, humheds of negotiations, both collective 
and on behalf of individuals, covering not only salaries 
but, also hours of work, holidays, sickness payment, ser- 
vice agreements, superannuation, convpenisation etc.” 

If the case of the British Association of Scientific 
Workers has teen cited in details for an instance, it 
should bo noted that such orgaimzations have been started 
in otlier countries as vroQ. 

iD is high time that in oor country too lead be taken 
to (mite the scientific woirimrs in one body special 
organised for them. Unless immediate efforts are mnde 
to improve tlm living conditions of such wDikeaes^ unhas 
thvii^ suggestions are incorporated for the bettecmjwtt ii 
ngthmaM^o, leaving the progress of tfie oohi^ In ^ 
hands M m pmislators ibne would hariAy mlN 0^^ 
^ ctogoter as It fa 
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1%e Place of Aabranis in the Life of the 
Chureh in India 

P. O Philip citefe a concicle example of the 
Indigenoue expn^eeKm ot OhrteUainty among tin 
ruial niawsob ol India in tlu Inlermttional 
JReineu,' of Mtisione: 


number of pupils who weic in«'tru(tp(l in tluolugy along 
wilh yi^a* Ah yoga could be learnprl and praetiserl only 
under tlie fathriily tare of a guru, educinon aspiiiiud the 
ciiaidLlcr of a life procc>>S liupartcd in tlu (oriexi oi a 
famil) group where vital and intiuatc pironul (untattii 
exisied between the guru anti stshya (pupil) lor du 
concept of the gunitMla (family of the guru) by stem of 
education we are indebted to the ashrams 


In the hiibtory of leltgious life of India, the abhran^ 
appeal over two thousand h\c bundled years ago a*) forest 
dwellings where men devoted to religion lived the simple 
life^ and to ^buh disciples came, not oiily to ncem 
ipstruotior), but to be trainc d in the realization 6f t^iritual 
ideals In the course of the (cntiiries thtic have hc<u 
many ehanges m the conception and worhinig of tlu 
ashram, now funcloniug ai> a icduge for pcisons who 
renounced the world, noM as a hom« given to religious 
contemplation and au*- Unties often a^ a centre of 
resc>fuch unci study ahout tin ultimate Reality and as 
a place for the praclu of iigorous mental aiui physical 
discipiire A fomtnoi) fc iinrc <»f mauty aduaiiis wa*- the 
leadcrnhip supplied by i gum tprectploi) who aflei 
swcesMVf expel mites as a studemt in earnest piusuu ot 
knowledge, and as a hou*-! holder and man of affaii^ 
rotiied fiom eveiydav aitiMtus loi the purpose oi dcsoi 
mg thr rest <>1 his life, oiten >Mlh his wife, to an adtiam 
and to in-piiiiig and chrcfi i s inmates in their jtlit.ioiu 
putMiUa. 

It was in such aJirams of the forcs»i thu tu^ ccuiccp 
tion of the identtity of the es'-erm ol man withm iaiman) 
and the essence of the w rhJ wiliioiit {Brahman) Has 
ilrieldped Mudi argununr and much leflcrtion must 
ha\e pteuded that discovfr> is is r indent in the Upam 
fdiads liie word I pani had i denied from n loot iho 
means lu btl* siUing under tins m pinghs amt diluting 
und diaeussjng the balYlmg problems of tli finite and die 
ynhiiUti, *T[\^ ^Brahman philoscphy wa-i not iccppied In 
oil ashratUA ft lormed however, the maior current of 
thought ahid in couise of tiiiit the dominant one Theic 


Fniiee Siddhartu attairiied tllumination and became 
Buddha (about Hg DC) by way of contemplation and 
mrditutoi practised in an i^rani Some of thr features 
of ashiain life were iiicoriKiraterJ b\ him ir tn le-gulations 
foi ihr order of monks which he e stahlislied In adniiMing 
iieiiJien into the order he was mflueiueel by Hindu 
tmaprastha^ living in ashrams with their wives, and not 
in Hindu usccMics who weie ccJibalf'* ihim a — lileralh 
non injury, l>iit n caning hvi including Jove of eiic mie<' 
11(1 frit II lim" to all ilu e iidiitai vntue of ashram life, 
w i^i maclf the c me j >>011 of IhieleJliist niornlitv 

Uiiii) ihuldhi'*m «-p((<il in Indii and established 
1 1 1 is ( rii wicit togf nniiiliis of celibate mo'ks lived 
an) woilvtel, th old isbrini u' at which t lubodied ibf 
\ lU te b^. c n and lh< Hmhmnn pbtloMpliy le^eeived a 
bc » 1 I k \ Ml) *lh rev \al 1) Hihdiii m in the medieval 
MTiol sjiioihteil h\ thr pre id of Buddh pm, was 
muktd bv t* c emerge m# of new iheistir cults centering 
on Cl VO ion t Sivi e»r \ ishiiii and ee*' ibe Bhakti move 
mcnl fhr*e mire due e el u new ehmtnt ot inmilive ati« 
fiction 1 religutiis i\prinncc wluh nilutally tended Jo 
tliierw into the baekv,rcrnn) tlie priveess*^ of enquiry and 
♦ nriesi m nh Jm dn ulii lale Reality < Brahmin) foi 
which tin eld ashiams stood 

After being eclipseei thus loi some centuries, adiianis 
have been ippesring agn iti inoiJern India, reviving the 
j/nduriru niials of the ihl d^hrani but aeJaptmg them to 
the chuued conditions and nerds of today 

It was for promoting cdination desgnml t> ic cut it' 
some of the values of Indian culture fa-^t vanislviig in 
(hanged conditions that some ol the hrsl modern ashrams 


•venp also free thinkers m scmie of the abhrams and they 
<J«HWloped schooh of thought which are agnostic 

WJulb the results of le search ahout the ultimate 
Reiilitv of the UDivirsc will remain as the ablitaiW most 
^luiunug contribution to Trtrha and tbe world, thtre ati 
4ilso other notcwoithy feature^ Much of the loligious 
utfWtonro of Hindtnsin, buch as ih« Ramayana, the Malia 
bharaig wi many of tiie Piiranas. was piodoccd by sages 
Hved in a^rams. The ashrains which started m 
Jimgbl hol{>od in opening up the wdd foiests of the 
lanhediate viennity as habitable places and in domesti 
*^atiiig the animals Tliey helped to estabbsli contacts 
%ith TOO primitive tribes of the forests and to bring them 
^Ulideer tho civilitlag influence of the advancing Aryan 
ictAnre* Asm>ng tho« who entered th** abhtams were men 
jdth tnfiined Itilnds and varied experience. In their new 
foMt oitlrivoAiiients» they made use ol their numerous 
iof observation and investigation. They 
iMr healing; propertieq and devc 
trf fhMiOiiI tmimnst* Tber studied the 
M thetr dMuasee and how to cure them. 





Miti mi m gaUdotos to their poison 
a. tbtmgih the yofo praotioes of the 
im iitwM*. I 

m pt iMMcm ami peiv 

of a^ f hep seedivel a Undted 


came into bciiig The Gurukula of the Arva Samaj and 
Sfwtmketan (alxidt uf peace) cMahliilic d by Rabindra 
nath Tagore are notable as ashnms and albo a<c expert 
meiils in education Tlu fuimer went buck to the ancieni 
method of guru and icvAvn Iving together as one family 
in vtrv wmple conclition«» of luial life The other im- 
patted education in a new atmosphcie crea!*d by a 
svmhesm of Indian and mieina'ional cultures 

Mahatma Gandhrb adiiam at *^abaimati. which aft*i 
some years of exibtcnrc was dosed bv older of Goverw 
ment. «5tood apart In it several rhgrattcnstirs of fhe 
tHfuaprastha ashram were reproduced Plain and simple 
living, tilum^ in word, thought and deed observance of 
noniineonfe and poverty, were some of the conditions 
naposed on membeis. In its short peiiod of existence, a 
new attitude to the attainment of freedom and a new 
political philosophy and weapon of action were hiouii^ 
into existence This aabiam played a groat part in creat- 
ing and populvizing a constructive prograinine of letion 
for the whole country and m training leaders to itUtiitte it 
and earry it out. 

With efflinent men like Tagore and Gandhi adapting 
the ashram for tbe purpose of giving effective expression to 
new ideals in aducatjon and political action, amd of trans- 
fornv^ng the oOtlook of the whole country, it would have 
bsan Btranga if Christians had been Mt emirely unaffeoted* 


mvmrn . M .: 


Thft dbBi»0 ti> to QuiftiMty 

bad already tid^ 'ivmi them* There had hetfK 
gnnving dtMatxefacii^ aatoiig wo$tem mifieiimatiee 
and amhai; liBi^^ regarding the absence ol 

real feUe^alap ahd among them in ChriHiaxi 

•erviee. iFiit emfvomment and expreesion of the sparit 
of Om«tiatiiUy« the iaiadeqtiaey of foreign institutions waa 
videly felt They were also increasingly aware that, for 
the message of Christ to make its natural appeal to the 
religipwiiUDded in India, it should be presented in an 
Sktdiospherg in harmony with t^e religious climate of the 
land* freed from the overgrowths of western Christianity 
and sttfhised by the spirit of ornenese in Christ, trans* 
cending dideretioes of race and culture and the limitations 
of local and historical development. 

ideas such as these, simmerinig in the minds of 
thoughtful Indian Clirislians, received much stimulus from 
the National Missionary Society of India, organized in 
1905 With the object of carrying ont missionary work with 
Indian men. Ipdian resources and using, as far as possible, 
indigenous methods suited to Indian coiJdiiious. We hncl 
that the late K. T. Paul, when he was General Secretary 
of the Society, advocated the ashram method at the North 
India Conference of the Society in 1921 as a most valuable 
Indigenous method of missioniary work. This idea of a 
Christian asliram assumed practical shape about ten years 
later through Dr. S. Jesudason. He is a highly qualified 
doctor with Indian and British degrees. When in Great 
Britain durinig and alter the first world war, he was able 
to establish intimate Christian contacts with fellow-students 
of different nationalities through the Student Christian 
Movement. During this time he was impressed by tlie 
need for definitely organizing a supranational brotherhood 
whose members, thinking not merely in terms of their 
respective nationalities, will accept as the guiding principle 
of their lives the only true and lasting kinship, namely, ' 
that of the living union of those who seek to act towards 
oU men as their brothers in the consciousniess that all 
are children of the one l-'ather as revealed by Jesus 
Christ. When Dr, Jesudason was working as resident 
medical officer of the l^ondon Medical Mission^ friend' 
ship grew between him and a Scottish medical student. 
£. Porrester-Paton. After the completion of his medical 
studies, Forrester-Paton joined Jesudason in tiie wotk 
among the poor of Jx>ndon in connexion with the London 
Medici Mission. They had much in common in ideals 
and aspirations. Later, they were accepted as honorary 
ntissiionaries by ihc Clniich of Scotland mission to 
be in joint charge of the mission's hospital in Poona. 
While there, they tried to put into praclic© some of 
their cherished ideals of Christian service. But they felt 
that the conventional system of a paid staff of superior 
and subordinate workers tended to destroy the spirit oi 
comradeship which they longed to see established In the 
sbaring of a common purpose and of love among the 
workers themselves as well as towards the patients. They 
•wire also up against the workings of well-established 
institutions and time-hononred usages which they could 
jopt always reconcile with the new spirit of brotherhood 
, and loyc for which they stood. They tum^ to the 
National Missionary Society of India for adylc/Und help 
in putting their ideals into practice. The writer pf this, 
article, as the General Secretary ol the Society, at 
time, had the privilege of sharing With tbem^ and with : 
otliers of rimilar ideals in; di0erent pam IntOa, ^iis 
for launching a Christian ashram, With Dr: S«M^|lason 
and Dr. E, Forrester-Paton as its first memieiri ikei 
Kristufsula (the family of Christ) Aathrmn estaidishi^ 
at Tirupattur ip the North Arept District 6f South India 
tabout a hundred and forty- miles, south-west of Madras 
in 1921, lit affiliation . with the Naricidid , Missior^ 
§6aii)l)r of India; It is jNrw' the. 


aares' eiiidriiled''bir; MOai, M . 

sniiB >ti|a«as^ and Isolated farmstead^ ; Fmn^ 
begihjnlbigk mmahers .of the nshtaut so 
ma^, of life and ket^iries that, they miidti. he 
service, to ,the thousands of viBsgers Hving; Woond.'^^ 
Botir* the members being ^alified doctors, thOf 
with medical relief work. Patients came to thma itt very 
large numbers. Soon they had to make provlritui' ior 
impatients in a well-built and weU-qstd|^ped general 
hospital. To-day the hospital called Cabode 

of health’) is equipped on UYKto-date lines Widb : medIciL 
surgical and eye wards to accommodate seventy-five in- 
patients and with a large out-patient department as WelL 
It was here that they made ilie bold experiment of carry- 
ing on the work of medical relief without a paid staff 
of asristants. Appeal was made for volunteers to come in 
spirit of Christian service for shorter or longer periocb 
to help in this work. Doctors, students, from medical 
and arts colleges, and^men and womeni of varied occu- 
pations have been coming in response to this C 9 II. With 
work and worship regulated by the discipline of the 
ashram they live together in^ simple Indian style as one 
family. Though such a group is necessarily subject to 
frequent changes in personnel, and fluctuates in numbers 
according to the period of the year, it is noue the less^ 
remarkable that the needs of the work have always been 
met. Several workers have stayed for periods of one to 
five years, and some of them have been fully qualified 
doctors. 

The agricultural operations on the ashram land earned 
out through the co-operation of paid labourers from the 
surrounding villages not only supply the ashram family 
with food grains, vegetables and milk, but serve to 
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with the rural people and to 
thetsii the veJue of iujpwed methods in farming. 
1h If^licmr imd wages the ashram maintains 

fi^ atandatde wfaieh help to strengthen its Christian 
wi^^iessv 

The 'ohilQren Im the surrounding villages were found 
to be Widiottt facilities for adeauate education. So one 
mr .two members of the ashram {goiily who bad training 
and mtpectenee in education opened a school called 
(abode of culture) which has r.ow developed 
into a Mgher elementary school with eight classes and 
ahrt^t a hundred and forty pupils. Educational methods- 
suited to Indian conditions are follov/ed here. 

A umcpie and central feature of the ashram is the 
Jttp&Utyu (‘Itouse of prayer’) wliich is a Christian church 
adapted from the Dravidian style of temple architecture 
which prevails in South India. As in the case of Hindu 
temples in South India, the church has an outer wall 
enclosing a r<g^tan|gular space. The gateway to this en- 
dosure faces east and is surmounted by a Tower character- 
ized bv exquisite carving and an elalmrution of detail. 
Over the most sacred part of the temple, the chancel in 
this Christian adaptation, is a second tower surmounted 
by a cross fixed on a gilt metal globe. The sides oi 
these towers show a serica of itTraccs. rising tier above 
tier, on each of which are numerous room-like cells, 
symbolizing perhaps the ideal monastery. Within th'’ 
reijlangular enclosure is the main hall of prayer, vride 
open on the three sides except for the rows of pillars 
which support the flat stone roof. Such broad open halls 
are admirably suited to the climate conditions of South 
Iiildia. 

To help the indigenous ft.\i)re»8ion of Christian witness, 
faith and worship, the ashram has published a Tamil 
song book of lyrics liearing upon various devotional sub- 
jects. The ashram ha« also published a Tamil prayer 
}30ok embodying ant order of service based on indigenout? 
modes of worahh^ and expression. Both these are Used 
during worship at the ashram. 

The ashram is not connected with any particular 
church body; but affiliated to the Natonal Mis.sionary 
Society • of India, which is a-^i interdenominational 
organization, it welcomes members of all churches- and 
accepts the spiritual ministrations of minisier« of epiecopal 
and non-dpiscopal churches. 

The argument is sometimes advaricerl that the ashram 
roovmnant represents a wav of life which India, in common 
with the rest of the world, is fast outgrowing. It is con- 
tended that while the clamant need inj India to-day is to 
raise the standard of life of the people, it is wrong to 
€«alt the simple way of life, as the ashrams do, and thus 
help tp depiive the massjos of the incentive to escape from 
the, almost primitive conditions of life in which they un- 
forlunatelj^ 5nd themselves. In answer to this, all that 
ne<^ be said here is that the simple way of life which a 
few’ Willi a apecial vocation are led to adopt is only a 
meads for the* attainment of higher ends; and that in 
the context of the widespread and desperate povcriy of 
the IndiBii rural masses to-day those who seek to serve 
them efectivehr can hobe to. do so only by sharing with 
the conditions of their life. The life and work of 
.th<^ lesua Chri^ shows us uncnietakajbly that the 
iwy if aleo the way of complete ipdenti- 

long to bring into the glorions 
' ',hf ihe ' Jpogdoib' of 

State*- 

iii’ thjBs course of 


all aiaes it is impossible to treat them oilike. Obviously 
cmJy the major .gkates ere big enough to form units it 
the federation or union. The otliers must combirvo lK> 
form units or be absorbed in an existing unit like a- 
province. There should be no difference in Uieir status^ 
We have deliberately tried to make a friendly approach ^ 
to the rulers eo as to find a way out by peaceful and 
co-operativo methods but it is obvious that there can 
lb{^ no autocracy in the future anywhere in India and 
the people of the States, as the people of the rest of 
India, must have finul authority. There has been some 
response from a few of the rulers but on the whole this 
has been feeble. In some notable cases attempts have 
been made even to put the <s!ock back. 

“Nowhere else in the world is there anything like 
this gystem of the Indian States. Even now^hey are 
largely dependent on the political department of the 
Government of India. With the removal of British 
authority from India the whole pnsent basis of the 
system goes and inevitably the people of the States 
will have their way as to llieir future. The people’s 
organization has already made it dear that they want 
a full deinrx'ralic government within the union of 
IndM. It is also evident that the sumc measure of 
democratic liberty must prevail in both a princely state 
and a province and that fundamental rights will bo 
common to all the fedeTatcd units of the Indian union. 
There may be minor differences in regard to internal 
administrative arrangements, but there is bound to be 
a tendency towards uniformity and the same standarda 
of administration and personal liberty. Congress as well 
as the States peojVes organizrtiou have said that th®' 
rulers may rr^main as constitutional heads but that 
their people must have full responsible govemiment. 
That is to say that the sovereignty^ must rest with the 
people. It is for the people to decide the inner consti- 
tution of the State and the form of administration. In 
the proposed Constituent Assembly the States, like the 
Provinces, should be represented by elected persons fil'd' 
not by the nominees of tho rulers .” — Jndvi Today, 

Sex-Ratio of Births in India 

lie Variations in Time and Space 

J. M. DuUa writes in Grnu^^ an Italian, 
Journal, dealing with the population problem ; 

It is a well rccognlKsd fact that in almost all parts of 
the world more hoy-babies ore born into the world than 
^trl-babtes. Explanations uf such a piienonienon in the 
present condition of huiiian knowledge must be hazardous 
in llie extreme, but ihj process of evolution may afford 
one. Darwin iiis pointed out tliat the male sex is more 
variable in structure than the female, and variations in) 
important organs would generally be injurious. According, 
to the same authority, female infanticide, if long conlmued, 
would lend to cause an excess of malos at ^rth. Girls 
being killed in families where the majority of the children 
are females, and spared in those where the majority are 
males, tUjse who survive and become mothers would belong 
’to a stock with a male^producing tendency. Parents to-day 
are anxious for male children sohI in earlier stages of civili- 
zation this has been more obviously true. The favourite 
wilie was the wife who bore sons to her husbaxti^ and the 
father of many sons estabiisbed lils race at the expense^ 
of others. So ardently are sons longed for by the Hindus 
that, in all parts of India, when a woman becomes preg- 
hjUSit, a special ceremony ^Pummvanam'^ is performed in 
. orto to Induce the birth of a mole child, Ihus 
iand^ieS in which there was a tendency to : breed male 
offspring survived while others did not. A process in 
such a mfioaet probably helped to evolve the human* race 
/Which at present seems to produce something like 21 
/ hoys to 20 girls, and its different development would 
produce what atatisticuitts have found to exist, namely^ 
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mtlod «ei:es at in/ tHUefii^t 

XBOtB. 

There i» «ividanca <»{ thh ^reat^r maflculiaity at birth 
iib tba iil|$h«r ci vroniea in certaia aiborightal 

and Hill Tribes Iki Benjpl than among ihb groat moss 
BenisitU^ but ^lal etaiis^cs are not prepared accord^ 
ing ,tQ tece end iirithiii the Pxovfince. Thci»fiops», it is 

.po&ibSia to compare the actual proportion between 
ianfale biiths and male births accordii^ to race. Apart 
iroOt in the dark to find explanations of the 

iaots of the cas?, there are incidental variations of 
'^mawctillinjity at birth*\ which have been and are being 
gated; and are interesting in themselves. 

A proposition which was advanced during tlie earlier 
part of tbe last ommry was the “Hofadher-Sadler law**. 
It laid down that masculinity ns slightly higher among 
the fi»rsi*^born than among others, and held the field for 
'^ny years, but it is norw said to have been based on 
iiLsufiicient data and to be unsupported by the figures 
for large immbers of instano'^s. But some Bengal statist' cs 
lend support to the law. 

Mr. S. dc Jastrzebski considers that there is 
evidence to show that masculinity at birth is affected by 
race, that it is greater in rural than in urban populations, 
ihat it is probably slightly greater in first than in auba*?- 
quent births, and that so far as present evidence goes. 
War raises the rates of masculinity. 

The relevant statistics are givyi below. 

BIRTHS MASCULINITY 

Municipalities 



excluding 


Munlci- 


YEARS Calcutta Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Bengal 


Male Female Male Female 


palitie?^ 


1^33 

13.445 12:690 25.843 23.066 

937 

892 

920 

1934 

13,416 12.301 24.939 22*370 

917 

897 

928 

1935 

13.585 11.753 27.397 24.604 

865 

898 

926 

1936 

16.793 13.702 28.672 25.688 

816 

896 

927 

1937 

14.767 11.871 28.931 26.282 

804 

908 

926 

Average for 5 years 1933-37 . . . 

868 

898 

927 


It would thus appear that the masculinity at birth in 
Calcutta is greater than that of the munlicipalitie^ (or 
towns smaller than Calcutta) : and that the masculinity 
at birth in tljn municipalities is greater than that of all 
Bengal. Thus in Bengal masculinhy :s not only greater 
in urban areas, but it seems to increase with the 
urbani!i>ation. 
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Qpmm, a^nounfieiai that Sudat)e|a 

atfimi demsiads ior unity witir E^pt; , v v; 

The Sudan Dahigatioa gave , a 
Continental-^voy in honour of the }h£^n(£beta of /the . \ 
Egyptian Parliameftt.'^ 

At the principal table aat Dr., Huas^ Heihai > 
Pasha, Mtre. Earned Gouda, Wesief Ghali Paidia/T'liad , 
Serag el Din Pasha, end Mtre. Ismail $1 Aahbri, ^resi>^ 
dent of the Sudan Delegation.*^ 

Mtre. Ismail ELAzhari spoke of the impiUitant 
task to be performed by the Egyptian BarBament Tvhea 
the moment comes for the ratification of* an Anglo- 
Egyptian agreement. 

He went on to say that he was the bearer of a 
xnossage from the people of the South to the inhabi- 
tants of the North to the effect that they desired 
fieedom in jiseockliou with Egypt under the Egyptian 
Crown. 

In a few woU chosen words, Heikal Pasha, Presi- 
dent of the Senate, thanked the Sudan Delegation for 
an enjoyable entertainment. 

He added that the meeting brought to mind the 
memorable stand of the late Shcrif Pasha who said ; 

“If we were to abandon the Sudan, she would .not 
abandon ueJ* 

He then made allusion to the joint strife of 
Eg>'pti'an8 and Sudanese throughout the ages standing 
togethier in the face of ancient Gn'cks. Ronvatis and 
other invaders. 

He pointed out tlu^t if the inhabitants of the Nile 
Valley differed on any point, they were unanimous in 
their conviction of the insepatablo character of th^ 
Nile Valley. 

Modern means of comlrnunication, hcf added, had. 
furtlK*r consolidated the link binding the South to the 
North. 

He pointed out that Egypt had never desired any 
domination over the Sudan not exploitation of its 
resources and as two peoples living in Ihe same 'valley 
with various links of n lasting character, they should 
not do without unity essential to them both. 

He continued .saying that nature itself had made 
the two nations a single unit. ^ * 

With regard to the present negotiations he said 
that the Egyptian negotiators knew exiactly^ what they 
wanticd and would spare no effort in realiaing their 
legitimate national edmands. ^ 

He reiterated his thanks to the Sudan Daflegation 
for the opportunity afforded to them for meeting ^ 
together and hoped thfl-t a future meeting would be 
held in the Sudan. 
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A D»iBK<!ai or TistB Nw VAWBt 

IlOiaU SI Aiharir Head of the Sudea Dele- 
has issued a pamphlet m defence of the ihepA^ 
m the unity of tbe entixe Niile VaUoy. 

In an introductoiy word, Mtre. Si Ashari writes : 
'*The tendenoy towards an oSBOciation with Egypt 
is noreoal. being the outcome of our mutual history 
and the identity of our interests. Nor can such impor- 
tant factots as language, religion and traditions be lost 
«ght of. Then, there is the Ntlo, the strongest bond of 
aQ and whose existence as a life-giving artery to both 
nations reaffirms their unity.’* 

Further, the age of a small nation standing alone 
is long past as we have entciied upon an era of mter- 
national association and federation enabli:^ united 
groups to p]^ an important role in world affairs 

^*We claim a national right when wie ask for n 
•democratic Sudanese Government m association with 
Egypt under the Egyptian Crown. 

^ roi^war conditions and principles encourage us to 
claim liberty in the name of the Sudan C'Ongrcss con- 
sisting of idl the enliahtened elements of Uic Sudan 
in association of the different parties 

The Sudan has contributed in a large soale to the 
final victoiy of the United Nations by the part played 
1^ the Sudanese Defence Force, in the campaigns oi 
E&itrea, Ethiopia, North Africa, Italy, Germany, and 
even Japan. 

In the naime of justice and democracy for which 
the United Nations fought we reaffirm our national 
olaims.** 


Harvest Time in Aneient Egypt 

Dr. AMel Raouf M Tantawi, Head of the 
Ancient Agricultural Section, FUAD I, Accri- 
cultural Mufieuni, Cairo, write? in the Middle 
JEwft Opinion: 

Visitors to the Ancient Egyptian Agricultural sec- 
tion may see sampks of crops discovered m ancient 
tomba of vanous ages from the penod of tlu first 
Pharadnie dynasties to the Arab ronqviests. 

Such samples give a picture of the evolution of 
agriculture in Egvpt. The crop to which particulnr 
importance was attached was nhcat the harvesting of 
which win be the subject of this artu Je 

About 4341 BC Anci^til Egsi'ptiau;? discovoied the 
oldest ealendar as a n'Wilt of tbcir proficirnev 
astronomy. Thus, they divided the year into thrro v* 
sons, of four months each which wriv* known thr 
Flood Beaeon, the Bowing Sea'^on, and the niT\<sl 
Season, almost identified with the prc«>fnt ag” cultural 
seasons annoiig the feVihin of Egypt 


It IS in this ooAneotim that this iyps 

of annual payment still surrives in rural dlobdcts where 
tlm of the mosque, the <41^ idUage 

schqoilp the water carrier, the baito, me carpenter, au4 
pthetia receive what is mie to vam annualtr, at 
the wheat and maise harvest times. , 

PWABAOHB StABIWD HAKVm 

^ a proof of the particular importance attached to 
the harv^ of wheat, the Pharaohs of Ancient Egypt 
Celebrated religious and national fesiavals on the occa- 
sion. They offered gifts to Nabro,- the harvest god, 
reprewnted by a human body covened with grains. The 
occasion was one of lejoicing for aU classes of the 
population. 

King Amenhat III said about 2000 BC.: **I have 
adored the harvest god : the Nile greets me : and in 
my resign none of my subjects suffer hunger or thirst.” 

Bcvside such festivities celebrated by. the chanting 
of songs to the accompaniment of musical instruments, 
nets were set up in ell fields to c'atch swarms of quails. 
Thus, it was evident that Nature had endowed them 
with a plentiful harvest and provided them with a big 
supply of delicious birds. 

TsADmoKAL CiBBSMomr 

As a mark of the mterost taken by Kings iu the 
occasion, the Pharaoh of Egypt in person inaugurated 
the season, by going out into the field, sickle m hand, 
to cut out the first bunch of cobs, thus enthusing the 
people m their toil. 

^meses II (about 1200 BO ) gave a pictuie of the 
traditional ceremony on the wa'Is of the Gabo Temple 
at Luxor. 

Furthermoro as the wheet was the main medium 
of barter, the treasury oftrn consisted of huge quanti- 
ties of wheat as taxes m kind Ihe surplus'storks used 
to promote foreign trade 

The story of the amval of Joseph and bis brothers 
in Egypt to obtain provisions from the wll-slocked 
stores of the Pharaoh stands ns a proof thit neigh- 
bouring counlrie«» depended on Egvnt for their supplv 
of wheat in time<? of dire ecaredv 
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HaAVKST CAtIWa) JlIMLATlON 

hamst season started wlmn the oro}) was 
ripe, racqrie hurried to the fields ut jubilation ^rtners 
carried oiit hmeBtiDg in the presence of ia^3>«wne» 
who were ohiwul to coutiol work in pemin : taX' 
ooUecton jwrvftgwd the cultivated land and assesced 
taxes aosHrdingnr ; priests Deceived Ihe portion devoted 
to tempiits and pnifeasional rraftsmen secured their 
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Opp : Howrah Station. 

3. Raniganj Baaar, Baxdwan, R I. R. 

. 4. Arbind Road, Naihati, B. A A. R 


Sir Jadunath Sarkar's Works 

Htotory of Attrangxib Bi. Aa. 

VoIb. 1 & 2 together, 2nd etL, ... 5 0 

VoL 3, 3rd ed., ... ... ... 8 8 

V(X4, Snded., ... ... ... 4 0 

VoL 6 ... ... ... .. 4 0 

ShivM,! and HI* Timet, 3id ed. (hUofpr. 5 0 
A Short Hittory of Aarangzlb, Kll pp. ... 5 0 
Moghal Adminletration, 3rd ed. ... 8 0 

Stodict in Anrangxib'e Relan, 18 aHtyi 2 8 
Anecdetet of Anrangxib (Eng. tr.) Snd ed. 1 8 
Honte of Shivajit etndiet in Merttht 
Hiitory, 308 pp • tei ... 2 8 

India thronab the Agee, 2nd ed. ... 1 8 
fail of the Mochai Empire 
VoL 1 (imi764), 680 pp. ... .. . 5 0 

VoL 2 (1754-1771), 572 pp. ... ... 5 0 

Vol. 8 (1^1-1788), 482 pp 5 0 


.Chaitaayai hit iife and teadiinga. 8(d. ed. 2 0 
Abridged Bengali trana. of Shivajt 

<4 ^ctnna) •aa 8 4 
• Rlsratbi trana. of Shivaji 

(4 piotaiea) ... 2 4 
Later Mni^iaia (1707-1782), 2 rob., ^80 

& C. SARICAR.-M. C SARKAR, 

iOalbta Bqwa, 


MOST USEFUL BOOKS 

THE COW IN INDIA 

By — ^Satifth Ohaodra Db<i Onpta 
Voreword wiittea by OARDEIJl 
2 V(dB. 2000 Pages Ba. 16, Poatagea Ba. 2-2 extra. 

"“bee-keeping 

By — Kbhitish Cbandra Das Onpta. Price Rs. 7. 
Poatage Aa. 11. 

HOME & VILLAGE DOQOR 

By — Satish Chandra Das Oapta 
Second Edition — l^rice Rh. lO, Posiages Kh. 1-8 extra. 

OTHER ENGLIsiTpnBLICATIONS 


1. Non-ViG»eiice— The invincible Power ... 1-8-0 

2. Hand-Made Paper ... 2-8-0 

3. Kha^^i Manual Vol. I A II 3 0-0 

4. Cheax> Rfraedi'S ... ... 1-0 0 

5. C-hroine Tanning for Cottages ... 0-8 0 

6. Dead Animals to Tanned Ijeather ... 0 12-0 

7. Waf'hing ISoap and Fountain Pen Ink ... 0-4-0 

8. Soy-Bean ... ... ... 0-4-0 

9. Bone-MjMt Fertiliser ... ..,02 0 

10. Gandhiji's Construe tive PL*ogramm6 0-6-0 


Available in all important towns of India. 

KHADI PRATISTHAN 

15. College Square. Calcutta. 

I mportan t To Adv e rtise rs. 

Our 

PRABASI in Bengali, MODERN 
REVIEW in English and VISHAL 
BHARAT in Hindi— 

These three monthlLes are the best 
mediums for the publicity campaign of the 
sellers. 

These papers are acknowledged to he 
the premier journals in their classes in 
India. The advertiser will receive a good 
‘return for his publicity in these papers, 
because, apart from their wide circulation, 
the quality of their readers is high, that is, 
they circulate amougst the best buyers. 

Manager, 

Ths Modern Review Office 

120-2. yyPEB CaBCULAB ROAD. CALCUTTA 
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Fine strong flavour, rich 
colour and low price 
combine to make Lip- 
ton’s Jakooja the best 
value on the market. 

UPTON’S 

JAKOOtIA 


FINEST Indian dust tea 

* 

' TbeMxicn H wfc ir ' ' |h w W*f-‘fWy 
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M B SIRKAR eSONS 

DEALERS INGUmEA^sS^RElGSn^LD ONLY 


124 J24J>B0WBAZAR STREET * CALCUTTA 

PHONE. B. B. 1761 :: TELEGRAM: BRILLIANTS 


If it Hie Mind and net the Lipt 


that speaks out in rore 


moments of delight and that 


IS the genuine compliment. 


And It IS by our years 


experience we have 


discovered the secrect in 


presenting JEWELLERY upto 


the design o? every mind 


for your RoUckfon w» hove s wide 
rang* to of Ur always individual 
doftien* an alto b( 


mad* to pleats your caprice 


TELEGRAM 


ANNOUNCING 

The Third Volume of Marx’s Classic 

CAPITAL 

Translaled from the ortgimi German edition. 

'The Third and final volume of Matic’b Capital, edited by Friedench EnKeln is now publithed by ub 
lor the first time not only in India but also in Asia, Europe and Africa. 


Demy Hvo with Index, full cloth, pp. 7:i3+n 


Bs. 18. 




Index of Capital VoL I has been separately published and will be 
supplied free on application to all purchasers of Volume 1. 


Volume I (Reprinting); Vol. II ... Bs. 12. 

The Indian devolution and the Ginstructive Programme 

by Bhupeudrsk Kumar Datta, with a Foreword by Dr. Bajeudra Prasad, 

ilu this book Mr. Datta, an eminent leader of the now defunct Jugantar Party, a distinguished 
Ooumu worker and Editor of the famous political weekly. Forward, sets to indicate the Congress way to 
m mind revolution of modern times and the greatest in all human history. In the dialectical 
eYoIution of political thought, according to the author, Gardbism is the antithesis of the thesis Marxism 
and the Indian Revolution will be the embodiment of the final ^nthesis. The book provides an infallible 
index to the understandiDg of the dnft of political eventa in India. Dr. Bajendra Prasad writes in his 
foreword to the book We are now on the crossway, and anvthing that provokes thought and due 
consideration of diffeiing and even contradictory viewpoints should be welcomed. I am glad that Bj. 
Datta Jhas written with knowledge, with logic on his side, with insight and above all in a way that u 
bound to aivest attention/’ 

Oroym 8vo. Attractively got up, pp. 83-1 vi. Illustrated Bs. 2. 

WESTERN INaUENCE ON BENGALI LITERATURE 

Sy f.'B. Stn, jp.b.s. Second ‘and levised edition ... Rs. 8. 

eAUASWAry UI^RAliy* Pu$iisA«fs. C19 & 19, Gmubgb Strbbt Mabcbt, Calcihya 
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yie o^lemplm- 

With its gorgeous natural scenery. 

The Gateway to beauty spots like 


wSffjm^T: w:er* wsiMe^ 


Jammu is on your way to 
Srinagar by the Banihal 
route* Most enchanting 
scenery awaits you 
on your way to , 
Xnshmir. 


’'Rmi. PAirjici/tm FROM. omctos mnoRs'mfAii srinacaf 


Paae 












PROBLiM : Mafcc 5 triangles 
with 9 match sticks. 

ANSWER: Arrange the match 
sticks as illustrated. The fifth 
triangle is fwmed by the shaded 
match sticks . 

W ITH prices at today’s levels, making a little go a long way — in 
food, in cloth in education— cannot be achieved in a 
hrpbazaid manner. Why not PLAN against emeigencies which 
upset the family budget? By persistent and systematic saving you 
can always have a RESERVE. The best investments for these 
savings are National Savings Certificates and Stamps. 



( National Savings Certificates) 

These ere the chief advantages:— 


1. You cin bu:r Nations! Suviogs 

for If. 5g 10« 50. 100, 500, 
1,000 or 5,000. 

2. bell mtttibfr ol o iiBiUy (adult 
tor miuor) cmi buy up to R«. 5,000. 
Two peraouf can buy Joiatly up to 
H*. 10,000/.. 

y Eucashabla after two years (IS 
svoutha for ilf. 5 Certilkates). 

4. Tbe value fucreesea by 50% in 
12 yaett. Every Kuptu laveated be* 
cornea Ea, 1/5, yMdiog 4 ji% aliuple 


intarasl, the bigbast iutareat oo any 
Govermnent Security. 

5. No Iticoma Tan ia payable on 
intereat aarned. 

6. SmalUSavera can buy Savlnga 
StanpB for Rupae 1, Annaa 8 or 
Anaaa 4. When the value cil atempa 
aaved raacbea Ra 5, they can 6a an* 
changed lor a Certificate, 

7. Both Cartiiicataa & Stampa era 
obtainablf from Poat Officea, Autboria* 
ad ^anta appointed by Government, 
or Sevinga Bureaux. 


i/ei» y w/* Savmgs ^raup Afow/ 


PehfttWT IW? 


Peae 3 


TIGER 



BRAND 


PAPERS 


FOH ALL PUBLICATIONS 


Manufaetm^d bp 

THE BENGAL PAPER MILL Co.. Ltd.. 

Managtng Agmt$ * 

BALMBR LAWRIE A CO. LTD. CALOITTA 





OOIDEN POPY SHIRT A SUMMER IILY * GREY SHIRT * ' 

KUITI SHIRT » COLOUR SHIRT x SUPER TINE * HIMANI <r SANDOW 
SUMMER BREEZE * LADY VEST *t FANCY KNIT *■ SHKOT * SHO-WEll 


meosEii Hoser ncmr 

, ncm^ sfru SUB iMtcuom 



Jbgs 4 


The ModcNti 



SRI AUROBINDO 

A Biography — By K. R. Sdntvan Iyengar, m.a., D.iift. 

PfiM I Papw lU. 8, Fidl Cloth Ro. 10 

lycngnr’B tympothetie and poliohed ptwe it io posrible to foUoir Uie evointion of Auobindo’o 
thought to its matniity and to nnderatand aometbing of the imixnrtance it holda for atndenta of Indian 
nathmaliam.”— 3b< 2li«»w LUerary SupjAemeta, londw * 


BOOKS BY SRI AUROBINDO 


COLLECTED POEMS AND PLAYS 

la two votttiBot. — Prieo Rb. 15 

“Of the PoemB and Playa it were impoasible to speak too highly. No natire of India, so far as 1 
have seen, Jbtave caught the English diction and outlook as completely as this great writer.” 

• «-Mr. Williatn Sanndere in the Peebleashire hews < Edinburgh ) 


THE LIFE DIVINE 


ESSAYS ON THE GITA 


V«L 1 a*. 6-12 Itt. SariM Ra. 7-8 

Val. II Rt. 18-0 Rod. Sariaa Ra^ 10 0 

“He has ctystaUiaed the mellow wisdom of a life- “The book is written thionghout in easy excellent 

time into InminoiiB prose in Tbe Life Divine one English which carries to a new perfection the difficult 

of the master-works of our age.” art of expounding Hindu thought to the West.” 

—The Tima LUerary BuppUmenU \ —The BbUeematt. 

ARYA PUBLISHING HOUSE, 63, College Street Calcutta, 12 
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TYFOGEN 

THE MOST 


EPFECTITE 


VACCINE 


TREATMENT 


TYPHOID 


FEVER. 


FOR EVEkY form of 


FILARIA 1 


R 


Tdegrtm: 

FOUNDATIONS^ 

CAL, 

• ..• 

~] PROMPT 


T'T’eno 


Ivjpbi 


IS THE ONIiT POTENT REMEDY. 
THOUSANDS SUCCESSFUI.LY TREATED. 
WHY SHOULD YOU NOT TRY ? 


FOR 

HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 
USE ERUSEDOL tab. 

IT REDUCES HIGH BLOOD-PRESSURE 
& INDUCES RESTFUL SLEEP. 

• • t 

LACTOLAN 

A WONDERFUL COMBINATION OP 
CURATIVE AND PROPHYLACTIC 
BLEMEN'rS OF THE DISEASES OF THE 
EYE, LIVER, Etc. 

IT FIGHTS ALL TYPES OP INFECTIONS. 


RELIABLE 

EXAMINATION 

,0P 

‘ BLOOD. 
URINE 
SPUTUM 


SPECIAL 


TAKEN OF 
MOFDSSIL 



D9,rHcularB free from : — 

CALCUTTA 


CLINICAL 


6 


RESEARCH A^OCIATION, Ltd., 

ManufActurers of hlgli kim Vac^ioeif Baclerio*Phacn 
and ptodum* 

6 , ChowHia^hai iRIiM, Calcutte. 


tbe Mt)dera ReMew^-Pdbruairv i'Skr 






wmwM 





Jill ove>i Ihe cmnh^ 

Til IIS iiiliinsu tli<‘iaj'Miti( \alue 
QUMAPESH Itas I'kd tUuplod l)\ tla 
Jjidical Piolfssioii as a .ifitiiKt 

aiiii a cuia*i\t' lia all Inti fitiuldi s id all 
ago b ■-■all lAi'i till' iouiiti\ 


Qumaresh 

FOR LiVER lx /TDMACH 


OMfHUi mmilOH aHEMIOAL tABORATOfiY LTD., SALKIA, HOWRAH 
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COffO^ YARNS 

MADURA MILLS Co., Ltd. 

Milk af s 

Madura, Mcoriu and Ambasamudram 

I 

We supply I 

Grey ^arns of all Descriptions 
For Hand and Power Loom 
Weaving and tiie Hosiery Factory 

H^e do no iveav/ng' ourselves 

5,00,000 Spindles. Counts up to 80s. 

Specialifies < • 

SINGLE YARNS CHEESE YARNS 

DOUBLE YARNS WARP YARNS 

CONE YARNS COMBED YARNS 

** As at present, jam distribution is controlled, application for yarn r^uirements 
should be addressed to the Textile Control Authorities of your Province or Stata” 

A. & F. HAftVEY LTD. 

MADURA 
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DIANPSIN 



Diapepbin is a scientific com- 
bination of Diastase and Pepsin 
which arc the two most essential 
ini’ red leiits for the proper dit^es- 
tion of food A teaspoon of 
I)ia|)epsiii t<ikcu immediately 
with food sets up a chemical 
uetion winch |is allied to early 
stagis of digestion The lestiOf 
file digestive pioccss becomes 
sinimth and you eau get the most 
out£ot the food that ,you take. 


UNION DRUG. CALGUTT 


Planned progress through Industry 

To take her place among advanced natioiia» bidia must quickly make up for her 
mdustnal backwardne88--without jettisoning or neglectmg her agriculture. Her 
true progress lies m strikmg a proper balance between indrastry and agriculture. 
That is why J. K. Industries are today busy with e scheme of iadustxialisatiea 
- which aims at making India industriaUy sea-rehant by developtug her natural 
resources, raismg the purchaamg power of her peq^, and fosteimg oorreel 
standards of livmg. education and health of die masses. * 

J. K.*s mterests cover a wide and varied field of Indnstnal activity* through their 
constitueat concerns nuinbezing over 40. | 

t- Sefifiees 

TastUai: Cation, WooUan • Kasiair * hUa •Iron a Slaal - Matal EngiaaarlBg - Chaflaloals 
Ofla and Soapa Ite haaaahold and latetrr • Vaaaqpatl, Sagar and oihar food prodooio 
loa*Eloolrle nataea in Ptafliai • ladential tubbar PirodMo • Plywood and 
MtdIneBoarda-aiBiw Board folp Board • Olasavaro • AlaBtaina - laakiae* hMaoBoe 
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lTHE 3lG LINE ltf»: 


STORIES ABOUT 

LENIN-kononov. 

(A. Q-ift for the Children— Profusely 
illustrated— 'Printed on art paper) 

First Authorised Indian Edition- 

Price Bupees Two. 


LENIN BIOGRAPHY 

Merx-Engels, Lenin Institute, Moscow. 
First Authorised Indian Edition— 

Price Bupees Four. 


FAMINE OB 
PLENTY 

— * A VILLAGER ’ 

A study of iamine and the way 
to prevent it The prohlem is 
examined on a world basis. 

NETAJI BOSE 

SUBHENDU GHOSE 

Life-sketch with 2.3 Line Drawings in 
wood-cut technique (Printed on art 
paper) Album size — Price Bupees Three 


T CONTACT WITH 

SAHITYIKA 

123, AMHERST STREET, CALCUTTA 


Books For Your Library. 

FiBilEH, K— Empire Rb. 

Hindus, M.— -Cossiicks ’ ••• ^ 

Gutkind, E.— Principles of National Planning ••• „ 17-1-0 

Ganouli, B. N,— Reconstruction of India’s Foreign Trade „ G-O-U 

Pioou— Lapses from Full Employment ’*• » 3-10-G 

Oxford ITntvkrsity Inbt. of Statistics— The Economics of Full Employment • „ JO-.M] 

Kino— The Omqucst of Fear ••• „ G-l-G 

Churchill, W. S.— Onwards to Victory ••• „ 10-2-G 

Rot, M. N. — Revolution and Counter Revolution in China ••• ^ 15 0-0 

Dkw Gwen— Prisoner of the Japs ••• ^ H-.S-G 

liASKi, H.— The American Presidency — ^ 6-1-6 

Engels, F.— On Capital ••• „ 4-1-0 

Gregory & Shave— The U. S. S, R. ••• » 17-1-0 

Price, J.— The International Labour Movement ••• ,, 12-3-0 

Allen— A Short Economic History of Modern Japan ••• * ^ 8-8-6 

Sinclair, Upton— Between Two Worlds \ ••• ^ 10-5-0 

—do— —Dragon’s Teeth / ••• ^ 10-5-0 

—do— —Wide is tho Gate ^ 10*5-0 

—do — — Presidentiai Agent ••• „ 10-6 0 

CHETftoY, P,— Dark Hero ^ ; P-12-0 

O. H,— New Guinea Diary . 

BOOK CO., LTD., Coli^ Squa(««.Cadcuitii. 


to 


The Modern Oexfieie^PdMnpi^ 



Hair-'Di$M$e-8peoiali$t 

Or. N. C. Batu’t 

Kuchei>T aila 

. ( Knn] dil, oil of bead fruit, abma preeatoriua ) 
Sp^o for ,BalduoM, Hair-fallinp;, dandruff etc. 
After twenty years’ research, this oil has now been 
much improVw in efficacy and more suitable for use. 
It has oeen well*tried in the School of Tropical 
Hedtoine, Oaloutta. Price now increased to Re. 1-8 Per 
Phial 3 Phials Rt. 4. 

Dr. N. C. BASU. B.8C^ U3., DJA 

Sluuabuar Karket. 1st moor. Boom 52, Calcutta 
And RIMER & COMPANY’S DISPENSARIES. 


’=liowrah Kustha Kutirzr 

The OM«rt Home Ot Ovtf SO Ymn Wh«« 

LEPROSY. 

IfUCODERMA, 

I Eczema, pBoriasis. Syphilitic eruptions and 180 l^ds 
of Rkin -diseases are snccessfullv treated and cured. 


POUNDRR- PANDIT RAM PRAN 8HARMA Kavlraf. 

ARHRAM ■ 1. MwlhAh (}ho80 Land, Khornt, Howrah. 

’Phone !5fi9 Howrah. 

RRAMf’H % Hurrlaon Road. Oaloutta. 


Primery Education In 
India: Its Future 

By: Prof. ANATH NATH BASU 

Price Re. 1-8.0. 

Containing a brief survey of the present 
•Primary fidneatmn in India & plans for 
future reconstruction. 

Indian Associated Pobushing Co. Ltd.. 
80, Bamanath Majumder Street, Calcutta 
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Coinpetitive ExamiDatiims 

A thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged 
edition (X) of Manual of General Knowledge 
a Offfee Compendium” by Mr. Tripnrari Saran 
of U. P. Secretariat, is now available. It deals with 
all topics of General Knowledge, e.g., History, Geo- 
graphy, Science, Prominent People, Authors, Books, 
Sports, Foreign and Indian Affairs, Committees, 
Commissions, Conferences, Inventions, Discoveries. 
Expeditions, Indian Constitution, Important Terms, 
Posts & Telegraphs, Army and Navy, Transrvort and 
OommunicatioDS, Nobel Prizes, I. N. A., Taxes and 
Duties and Innumerable other] '.subjects. Also 
Drafting, Precis writing, Essays, Translation, General 
English, Idioms, Foreign Phrases, Abbreviations, 
Direct and Indirect Narration, Figures of Speech, 
Proof-Correcting, etc. and General Knowledge Ques- 
tions of Public Service Commission Examinations 
from 1939*46 with additional questions with 
answers. Pages 950. Price Bs. 10, postage extra. 

Can be had from — 

T. S. SRIVASTAVA, 

71, MOLVIGANJ, LUCKNOW, (U.P.) 


lEPROSY A 

LEUCOOERMA cored radically. Suc- 
cess goarant^d by one course to be used' 
for one inonth. Rs. 24-13. 

ajTBV M a BVUW restored by 

up a V BBT V the use of 

wBBwwmaa n ‘vigourin’ 

with gold, musk, silver, coral, etc. Gives 
new life to hopeless youth for loss of vita- 
lity, shortness of memory, weakness of heart. 
It tones up nerves, speedily creates fresh 
blood. Rejuvenates vital energy sufficiently 
to enjoy married life. Rs. 10. Postage As. 12. 

HYDROCEIE 

Hernia, Filaria, Gout, etc., radically cured 
by the use of B. H. TaUa. The only specific 
for immediate relief of aching, stiffness and 
swelling of scrotum. Rs. 3. Internal medi- 
cine Rs. 2. Postage As. 12. 

Kaviraj R. N. CHAKRAVARTY, 
Ayurved Sastri, 

24, Bebeindra Ghosh Road, Bhowanipax, 
Calcutta, — 26. 

Phone South 308. ^ , 
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Rigvedic Culture of the Pre-Hisloric Indus 

by 

SWAMI SANKARANANDA 


First VoL 2nd. Edition (Revised 6- Enfarged) 
Rs. 8. 

Foreword by DXL BHUPENDRANATH DATTA 


VOL. 11. Rs. 10. 

Foreword hv SWAMI PRATYAGATMANANDA 
( formerly Prof. Pramafhanath Mukhezjee ) 


Dr. Benlmadhab Barua, M.A., D.Lit., eaye: “All that is of Buprcme worth in hie book is dear indi<»- 
tioQ of the way in which the Tan trio code the Varnavijakostia, mi^bt be used for a key in unlookinK the 
aeerets not only of the Indus scripts but those of the p^to^ams in the Indiati Punchiuark opins, the 
Quniform script, and the Egyptian hieroglyphs as well, ^e study of the Tan trie codes has led him to 
opine that the Indus script stands for a syllablic system of writing."' 

To be had af: RAMAKRISHNA VEDANTA MATH. 19B. Raja Rajkriahna Street, CALCUTTA. 


C I B O L BABY GRI PE 


The best remedy 

for 

ITCHES ECZEMA 

SCABIES PIMPLES 

and for all eruptions of the skin. 


Protects your baby from all 
ailments arising out of acidity, 
indigestion and other intestinal 
disorders. 


AVAILABLE AT ALL CHEMISTS 


Manufacturers: THE SOUTH INDIAN MFG. CO., Mad lira. 


NO MORE DRINKING WATER TROUBLE For supplying PURE DRINKING WATER to 
Hines, Tea Gardena, Factories, 

Inetitations and Small Yillagea. 

INSTALL OUR PATENTED 

Hygienic Rural Filter 

THE OHLY WAY TO SOLVE 
miNKIHa WATER PROBLEM 
Already inatalled aeveral et 
2j000 calloa output per day 
under Union Boards of 
ManihguaJ, Lakhipnr, Sandip, 

CbannahaaL etc. 

Approred by the Director 
of Poblic Health, Bengal and 
th«> Sanitary Board, Bengal 

HYGIENIC HOUSEHOLD FILTEA COMPANY, 60, Shikdar Ragan Street. CALGUnA. 


AMRUTANJAN Jlir Atom Sonb 

SOLD EveerwHERB \ HL Poio Balm 

AMRUTANJAR LTD., P. 0. Box No. 6825, Calcutta. 


Rsee f£ The M ode m B e vie w -^ Fe b m wy 







A SUPREME FASHION ACHIEVEMENT IN 

UMBER JEWELLERY 

Now Save On A Basis of Quality. 




UMBER JEWELLERY 

is scientifically prepared, 
electroplated with sovereign 
gold through latest devices 
and is available in a wide 
assortment of exquisite 
designs. It is sold under 

— guarantee of standard quality — retains its colour, 

lustre and spotless dazzle and is perfected with a 
finish making. It is Acid Proof and non>tamisbable 
against atmospheric conditions. UMBER JEWE- 
LLERT provides the luxury of real gold at a fraction 
of its cost. 

SCALE OF RETAIL PRICES 

C-1 Filigeri Neckchain 22" with rose pendant...E8. 13-4 
each. C’2 Bracelets... Rs. 15 per pair. C*3 Waist Belt adjast- 
able ..Rs. 15 each. C-4 Fancy Neckchain with pendant 22' 
...Bs. 8-4 each. 05 Round Bead Necklace,.. Rs. 13-8 each. 
EAR-RINGS: 06 . .Rs. 5-4 pair. 07 Filigeri... Rs. 5-4 pair. 
08 Set with stones all orer.. Bs. 13-8 pair. 09 Filigeri... 
Rs. 5-8 psir. C-10 Clip Ear-tops sot with stones.. .Rs. 12-8 
pair; 0-11 Filigeri... Rs. 10-8 pair; C-12 Fancy Necklace.., 
Rs. 18-8 each ; C-13 Fancy wrist watch chain...Rs. 8-4 each. 
014 Broad Bangles...Rs. 11-8 pair; C-15 Fancy Bangles... 
Rs. 3-12 pair. RINGS i 0-16 Rs. 5-8 each ; 0-17 Btone set... 
Rs. 6-8 each ; 0-18 set with seyen stones Rs. 12-8 each. 
G-19 Buttons set of foar...Bs. 5-4. 0-20 Oaff-linkB...Bs. 5-4 
per pair. 

FREE: Our catalogue containing 300 designs in Rich Fashions of latest Varieties of 
Jewellery and Ladies’ Hand Bags, Cigarette Cases, Writing Pads, Shaving Sets, 
Xobaoco Pipes eta, will be sent free. 




Agents Wanted, 


APPLY,- 


‘B. A. UMBER & SON, (Dq.t. m.r.) 

157, GIRGAUM, BOMBAY 4. 



NETAJI 

« COMMEMOMTION VOLUME 


CONTAINING 


biographical and laudatory articles 
on the life, ideals and activities of 
Shri SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE. 
CONTRIBUTORS: 


Mahatma Oandhi 
Khan Abdul Oaffar Khan 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramiya 
Pundit Oovind Ballav Pant 
Shri Purushottamdas Tandan 
Dr. Kailash Nath Katju 
Shri Jai Prakash Narain 
St. Nihal Singh . 

Prof. Humayun Kabir 

Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee 

Shri Joachim Alva 
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NEGLECTED COUGH AND 
COLD MAV LEAD TO SERI^ 
OUS COMPLICATIONS.!) 






“Better Materials” and 
“improved processes" 

'These are the Dwarkin 
features and to these 
owe the splendid repu- 
tation of DWARKIN 
Instruments 

Please asH for out 
price lists 


More often than not they are 
pree.ursors of illnesses like Pneu- 
inonia, Pleurisy, Asthma and 
Tuberculosis. Take timely pre- 
cautions to prevent the onset of 
Cold and Cough, but when they 
come do not delay, take a course 
of the tried remedy. 

KASABIN 

RATIONAL CURE FOR 
COUGH & COLD. 

with approved formula. 


UIRRKin ir son LTD. 

«. ESPinnflOE. CflLCUTTR 


BENGAL CHEMICAL 

CALCUTTA : ; BOMBAY 
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INDIA IN REVOLT 

1942 

(To be completed in 3 volumes) 

An authoritative history of the August 
(1042) revolution that shook India from 
end to end. The first volume of the book 
records that Bengal and Assam made no 
less strategic contribution to the movement 
that opened a new chapter in the history 
of India’s Struggle for independence. — 
Vol. I. Rs. 2-12. 

The Bengali version of the book has 
been highly appreciated by the Congress 
leaders, Press and the public alike. 

Edited by 

Tasini Sankab CHAKSAVASTy 

Book your orders at once to : 

HINDUSTHAN BOOK DEPOT . 

IS, Bankiiii Chatteijee Street, Calentta or 
other principal Book aellen of Bidia 


THE 

HOOGHLY BANK Lt? 

(Affitiafed fo Bharat Bank Ltd.) 

43, Dharamtala Street. 
Calcutta. 

Phone : Cal. 2^ (3 Llnee) 

• Banking Transaction 
of all sorts under- 
taken. 

I 

R. M. Goswami, D. N. Mukbbji, m.ua., 

Chief Rceounfanf. Mg, Director. 


Said Subhas Bose 

I 

AMAR LAHIRI 

The purpose of this book is purely docu- 
mentary. Tho matters of this above book are 
the oertified copies presented to author by the 
Japanese Political Bureau. Fully illustrated. 

Rupees Three ft Annas Bight Only. 

Congress and The Masses 

Da. H. C. MOOKERJEE, m.a., Ph.D. 

Dr. Mukherjee’s book be read witli 

interest and profit and it will be useful as a 
reference book for those who deal with 

Indian questions. 

Rupees Four Only. 

THE BOOK HOUSE 

15, College Square, Calcutta, 12. 

LATEST ARRIVALS 

Family Home Medical Guido R». 4-8-0 

Webster^s New Vest Pocket Dictionary ^ 3-6-0 

Magician's Handbook '• „ 2-4-0 

Practical Astrology ••• ^ 2-4-0 

Cartoons & Drawing .. „ 1^.0 

Cartooning for Fun & Profit — „ • 9-0-0 

New Era Houses 3^-0 

The Book of 100 Homes ••• , 4-8-0 

Your Personality & How to Improve ll „ 13-8-0* 
Writers : Help Yourselves ... ^ 9-0-0 

Writers : Make It Sell ... ^ 9-0-0 

Radio Data Charts. M. G. Sowerby „ 6-9-0 

Testing Radio Sets. J. H. Reyner „ 13-2-0 

Armature Winding & Motor Repair ^ 15-12-0 

Soup Manufacture. R. H. Binsted ^ 23-7-0 
Cake Making. Bennion & Stewart „ 18-^0 
Machinery Buyers Guide 1946. (England)^ 4-6^ 
Popular Mechanics Shop Notes. 1943 & 46 ^ 2-4-0 
Die Casting. C. 0. Herb „ 16-5-0 

Factory Layout, Planning & Progress „ 6-9-0 
Mechanical Transmission of Power ^ 9-3-0 
Engineering Workshop Manual. E. Pull „ 6-9-0 
PkstIcB in Industry, ‘rlastes' ^ 13-2-0 

Pigments : Their Manufacture. Remington „ 10-8-0 

We carry atoehe of induairuU, seeenHfip and 

medical pooka of renamed American and 
Briiiiah aulhora. Write for fru Uatae 

TECHNICAL LITERATURE CO. 

Capper fioad, L^ajh Qwui, LUCKNOW 
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A Name Thai Will Inspire Confidence! 

. BUY 

SUBAL CHANDRA MITRA’S 

Constant Companion 

( a dictionary of phrases, Idloois & proverbs 

* Size Vieth Doable Crown 

* contains 1306 pages 

* Sixth Edition 

* Price Rs. 3-12. 

* Beginners’ Bengali to English Dietionary 

* Size Vieth Doable Crown 

* contains 1306 pages 

* Eighth Edition 

* Price Rs. 7/-. 

Published By, THE NEW BENGAL PRESS 

Booksellers & Publishers 
6*^, College Street, Calcatta. 

Never in the world of human conflict has so much been owed by so many to ro few.’'— fFmston ChturekiU, 

Wonderful Book Bargain for Rs. 5/- only. 

“EMINENT INDIANS” 

. ^ Edited by: EKillNE A. BROWN, M.A. 

The volume contains 220 pages, measures 9" bj 5" and is bound in extra-strong red 
cloth with a bi-coloured art. paper jacket and photographs printed on Art paper. 

A glance at the contend— 

U. E. daudhi Tej Bahadur Sapra Sarat Chaodra Bose 

M. A. Jinnah. Bhulabbai Desai B^hati Chandra Roy 

Jawabarlal Nehra V- D. Savarkar _ ■, ,r u . 

Hautana Abal Kalam Azad Madan Mohan Malaviya yamaprasa oo eijee 

BalUbhai Vatel Sarvapalli Radhakiisbnan Arabinda Ghosh 

Rajendra Prasad Sarojini Na'da Ziaaddin Ahmed 

, Abdul Oaffar Ehan Meghnad Saha Abanindra Nath Tagore 

CONFUSED AND FLOUNDERING THE PEOPLE LOOK UP TO 
THEM AND ONCE MOPE THE HISTORY OF A NATION IS READ 
IN THE LIVES OF ITS GREAT MEN. 
fe had from all renowned Booksellers of India, America and England. 
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Porkot 

English to Brngnli Dietionary 

* Size * i«th Double Crown 

* (‘Oiitaiiis 7*50 pages 
Eighth Edition 

* Pi ice Ra. 44. 



Prabnddha Bharabi 

OR 

Awakened India 

Pralittddha Bharata is a high-olass 
English nioiithly staited by Swami Vivekai* 
nanda in thn year 1K96. The jnnrnal enters 
into the fitty-Becond year of its nsefol 
existence in 1H47. It is devoted to Universal 
tteligion, Indian Cnlture, Education, Art, 
land oth^r topics of international intetest, 
and includes, among its contributors, many 
eminent writers both from India and abroad. 
The yeai for the journal begins flora January. 
The January l!t47 is ue has been an 
enlarged sp>cial number with numerous 
illustrations. 

Annual Subscription: 

Jnkmd, hs. 4 ; Burma. Rs. 5 ; 

Foreign, 11 shillings or 3 dollars. 

For a complete list of our other publications 
Please apoty to 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA 
4, Wellington Lane, Calcutta-13 


The Truth in Your tioroscopv 

YOUR REAL Lire TOLD rREB 

Would you lik« lo know without auy ooei what the 


Btan iudioM for you, some of your paiii expeneDcea, 
your itroBg end wm poiots, etc? Btsre is your chance 
to teat Fil^ the skill of IniDdit Tabore, India’s moat 
famous AstroiOKor, who by applying the ancieut aeienoe 

to naefiil purposes has built up an 

enrlaUe repuution 7 Hie aeon* 
im^ of hii predictions and the 
sound practiciu adrice contained 
In hiB Horoscopes on Business 
Speenlatlon, Financei, Lore- 
affalXB, Friends. Bnemlei.Lotterlea, 

TraTels, Changes, Litigation, 

Lneky Times, Biekness, etc., hare 
astounded educated people the 
world orer. Qbobgb Magkbt of 
New York believesthatTaborc must 
possess some sort of second-sight. 

To popularise his wsmm Tahorc 
will leud you Fbbb jour Astral- 
Interpratation if you forward him 


four chanee 


THE MODERN REVIEW 

VoL, LXXXI. No. 2. WmoU No. 483 

COHTBirTB lOB VS8EUABT 1947. 


Pam 

FBOHTtsnBCB— Bsmkiri {in o^amn) 

—Bamgopal 

NOTES- ... « Sih-IM 

Indnatrikl Proteetlon la The pMt-l^er Per<od 
—A. 8. OM, M.A. ... ... ... 105 

Two Syatemii Of Thought— fVo/. Sundar 

hLA. ... ... 106 

Gab net Miosion And A*Uir—Ai$hog AwNiar 

Qhoimt, MA. {Cal.), PAD. ... " .v 100 

• 

Ta k4 B>*(orp UNEi^CX) - Sir Sarpapalli Badhcih 
krtHhnan ... .«• 111 

So'Mh Indian Society Of Painters* Annual 

Exhibition An Arftr/ 113 ^ 

Hiwaii May Become 49th U. S. State (iUust,) | 
-USIS ... ... ... ... 116 

Britain Plans Her P6>»t-War Homes {illusL)-- 

Qilbprt MrAUibter, M,A. ... ... 118 


FC^EE HOROSCOPE 

is made. For short results Rs. 2 is charged. Send 
Hfnh-iime-date-place with Bs. 2 As. 8 pontal stamps. 
HoroBCope-ilmitiDg or -Reading (General Hurre}^ 
Km. 4. (Detailed Anonal Resnits— per year) Rs. 16. 
(Write for hoe many years). Gent per cent mults gua^ 
rauteed, if time a<*corate. Psim-Rea' ing^fO. dinary)— 
Rs. 4 (Detailed)— 16. (Send Ink-lmpressi 'D of 

S L ms with w ). Snccess or Lo^rity or Gam or 
arriag'i or L ss or Absconding Rs, 4. (rsch bem) 
Tbs Highest Dagfas-Holdiag. ladla-RailowBaA Worlit- 
Pamcas Asirolofar ft Taatfte Praf. N. Sasiri. 11.4., 
PH.D (pld.). Jyotis-Shaskar. RajTaidya, Mirzapnr 
Street, Oalentut. 9. Absolutely new, infaliiblc sdmitihe 
methods. 






latanteMUon it von lorward mm 
yonr niO naiiie <llt. Mn. or UImI, 
addni. and dat. of birth (Eniciiili 
Oslondnr) aO dMfljr writtan by yonnoli. No monev 
wanted m Astroiogiaal Work, postage, etc., bnt .eno 
nbont 6 siinaB (Stamps) for Stationeiy, tSHtimonid. and 
oUuW'intapesting litocatuie. Tabore bmlevet in fair deal* ; 
ingl and dl work for which he teeeivee nny payanot Is 
on Eta bhaisof satMaetioa gaamateed or lidl aMfoey le* 
Inaded. Ton will bo amaaed at the remarkable aeeninM 
of bta ataWniiant atont yon tad yota afiita. '-Wsfto new 
aa thia oibe Buy net be made agahi. NoPwoaadatar- 
vtowa, all eonawIMIona by mafl only. Addiew: Pnadlt 
Tabau (Dspt 941-BX Pw>tr F n r le tt atitat. Bonify 8(1'. 


9iiB it 


Miracle Easiest Method of .EuTck-ma^a 
surf* and secret nieans for influeocing persons, 
fulfil all desires and acquire uniival powers 
to do any wonder against As. iS Maippfc.. . ^ 
Rev 0. Saine, Faridatod, Dacca, Bengal (lr) ! 


LEPROSY 

I . ^ ^ " rtdtaal «ta S& wWtaa 

IS days Iqr a nhlM of seMifled . dtvine 
apt at JagaDnam Ttan^ lOOS taeeau ^gnanniasd.. 
iW Bs. 164 (BoyarQiulity Ba 814) nftadahia 
on Alatig^ oMh decluation of It. tnaflluttvanua. 
MaynOmi, <‘Dandarta Boiim^*, iHidaM, Dltaaa (lB.) 
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The story. of your oulture by HUMAYUM KABIR 

JUST OUT 

The rising; syii of India’s indepnendence is hidden 
today behind a cjoud ^ of civil atrifo— insane 
^anaticiam swamps individual thoug:ht> and action 
—a whole Nation is checked on its path to 
progress. 

Now more than ever there is urgent need of 
genuine understanding— on obj«^tive evaluation — 
of our problems and their solutions in the light 
of our culture and our past. 

That is why ‘‘Our Heritage” by Humayun Kahir, 
is a timely publication. A masterly preaentntion 
of the story of Indian culture from earliest times 
to present turmoil, it fortifies our faith in the 
ultimate destiny of a united India. 

Ftwin of history traely interpreted— written bv 
one of India’s foremost thinkers— it is tfes book 
for every Indian who would know his heritage 
and for every foreigner who would know India. 

Printed on superior antique paper and bound in 
cloth' with a colourful jacket, *Our HeMtage” is a 
must4>e-bought— a bargain for its price. 

Bize Grown 8vo. 4 Plates. Price Rs. 4 Only. 

NATIONAL INFORj^fON ft 
PUBLICATION LIMITED 

7ii Laxmi Baildisg, Sir P. Mehta Road, 
Port. BOMBAY. 

Xn^Sn aA your lMH)k<4ton or send as order 
os Ans btlow 



Pletm amd im tapy / copies of " Our 

■ Bsritage** io tie address bdow, postage 
free,' 

I sOKdose eksqmjpwdai order / Monet/ Order 
j , Ss. 4l- ( per copy ) 



Enro-Ameriean Book Agency 

1, CHOWRINGHEE PLACE* 

P. Oe Dharamtala, Calcutta 13 

DISCOVERY OF INDIA by Jawsharlal Nehru, 
8*wiid Edition. New Format, 514 pagis (Tfie Best 
Seller of Todas) Ba. 11 

BRITISH SAVAGERY IN INDIA. Being an Authen- 
tic and Connected History of the Freedom Move- 
ment« from 1857 to 1942 by B. S. Vidyarthi Rs. 9-8 
MAULANA ABUL KALAAi AZAD by Mahadeo 
Deoai. “ This is the biography of one of the 
Greatest of Living Indians, a man of whom any 
nation might be proud.” Rs. 4-B 

MY t^EABCH FOR TRUTH by Sir S. 

Radhakrishnsn Rs. 2 

GAN DH 1.1 1 by Carl Heath. In this book the author 
calls for an intelligent and sympathetic under- 
standirg of perhai s the most disturbing man in 
the C'*ommon wealth and Empire. Re. 1-6 

A NEW APPROACH TO THE COMMUNAL PRO- 
BLEM b Dr. R dha Kumud Mookorji price As. 12 
INDIA’S PLACE IN PuBF-WAR RECONSTRUC- 
TION bv K. T. Shah Re. 1 

INFLATION IN INDIA by Ayaz S. Peerbhoy As. 8 

THEY SPEAK FOR INDIA by Edgar Snow, Pearl 
Burk. Lin Yutang. Wendell Willkie, Harold 

L«eki and Loins Fischer As. 6 

INDIAN HORIZONS by H. D. Seihna (Cultural 
SiTies^ Re. 1 

CONTRACT BRIDGE IN TWLNTY MINUTES by 
Haroli Th^'rne. 18th Edition. 1946 As. 15 

THE NUREMBERG DOc UMENTS: Some Aspects 
of German War Policy 1039-45 by Peter De 
Mendi^lfaRobn Rs. 1005 

THE TRIAL OF GERMAN MAJOR WAR CRIMI- 
NALS by The Intimational Military Tribunal 
Sitting at Nnromb rg Germanv. Speeches of the 
Chief Pronecutors for The U. S. A. etc. Bs. 2-13 

THE CLEARINtd HOUSE: A John Buchan Antho- 
logy Chosen by laidy Tveedsmuir Rs. 10-15 

ARCH OF TRIUMPH by Erich Maria Remarque, 
Au hor of the Classic ‘'All Quiet on the Western 
Frmt” Bs. 7-14 

PLEASANT VATXEYby Louis Brorofield. An appeal- 
ing and del ghtful account of this noted writer’s 
happy exDerien'’es as an Ohio Fanner Rs. 9-14 

TEACH YOURSELF DUTCH by H.Koolhovei. Rs 3-1 

TEACH YOURSELF GOOD MILK FARMING by 
H. G. RnhiUMon Rs. 3-1 

ABOUT EDUCATION by C. E. M. Joad Rs. 6-2 

PHILO*^OPHY by C. E. M Joad (Teach yourself 
b'oks) Rb. B-1 

BOLIVAR AND THE INDEPENDENCE OF 
SPANISH AMERICA by J. H Trend, (Teach 
yourself eeriest Rs. 3-15 

SHER SHAH, The Bengal Tiger by N. Gangnlee, 
lliustrated. This is a story for children Rs, 5-10 
INSANITY FAIR by Douglas Read Rs. 9-3 

DISGRACE ABOUNDING by „ „ Rs. 9-3 

THE PROt HET AT HOME by „ „ Rs. 9-3 

ALL OUR TOMORROWS by „ Rs. 9-3 

COME INTO MY PARLOUR (A Novel) by Dennis 
Wheatl y Rs. 9-6 

NETAJI : A Grand Souvenir Volume with over 100 | 
Beautiful Coloured Plates and Rare Original Photo- 
graphs on Art Paper. Containing Biographical 
ana Critical Articles on the Life, Ideals and Acti- 
vities hf Shri Snbhas Chandra Bose by Mdtatma 
Cbuidlii and other Indian Leaders (Ready Bbortlv) 

Rs. 25 
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RESULTS GUARANTEED 

CATAEACTOLA—Eye-Cataract without openition | 
and all JSye-DiaeaBea aurely cured. Phial^Ra. 5 I 

][ALASALIllB-<-MaIaria, Spleen and Llver-En- 
largement^ Tertian Feyer surely cured. 

Pai‘ket Re. 5. 

LBVCOBBHQiirE!— White Discharfife, Long Mense, 
Abdominal Pain, Weakness, Brain-Reel surely 
cured. Bottle-^Ks. 5 

A8TB3E0LA — sure cure for Asthma, Gough. 

Bottle— Re. 5 

V, P, Postage extra in each ease. 

Prof. N. Bastri, m.a., ph.d. (pld.X Jrotis-Bliasicar, 
Bajvaidya, 66, Miizapur Street, Calcutta. 9. 


Read 

PRABASI 

Oldest, Illustrated & Cultural 
Bengali Monthly 


CONT^iITS^^Cootliiiifid) 

Paos 

Village Life In Komaon flilla {ilkteU)^ 
BamMk Oeandra Jotht, if»A. 1 ••• 120 

The Romance Of Sindh’s Oldest Town, Sehwan 
{tilusLy^D, B, Vohra .m ••• 121 

Port-Plsnning In India (tHiief.)— />o/l F. L. B. 
lYakaea Boo db Prof, P. (X CkakraoarH 12S 

Indian Railways A Century Ago— A C. De 126 

Notes On Partition Of Bengal— A» F, H, B-BL 
d) F, B, iLeon IS, ^LtOnd,} ... 19Q 

English Foreign Policy Since The War— 

G, L. Sekanxlin #• ••• ••• ... 133 

SuAbin— /Vo/*. Burendra Chandra Paul^ IfJL... 134 

Secret Mission To Algiers— Z)r. Oyan P. Brt- 
Tsstara, D,C.L, {Eton), G,CM IF. 137 

Some Sanskrit Lyiicai Poems Of Bengal— Pro/*. 

J, B, Chaudhuri, Fk,D, (bond,), F,R,A,8, 
{bond.), B,E,S, .. ... 140 

India’s Sterling Balances— iShntosA Kumar 
Brahma, Af.A t ... .*• ••• 141 

Poetry Between The Wars— P^of, Bajtndra 
Vcrttha, M,A, ... .»• ... 142 
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CABINEI MISSION IN INDIA 

By Dr. A. C. Banerjee and Mr. D. Bose Price Rs. 6 only. 


History Of India 

Dr. N. E. Sinha, u a., f.b. 8., Fhj). 

Dr. A. C. Bauerjee, H.A., f.b.s.., Fh.D. 

Complete in Ooe Volume. Bs. 12-8 

Post-War Banking In India 


B. M. Mitra, b.a., aj[.lr 


Bs. 3-8 


HOLOCAUST 

( Story of the Second World War ) 

By S. L. Ghose Bs. 4-8 


Eastern Frontier Of British 
India 

A. C. Banerjee, m.a., f.b.s., Fh.D. Bs. 10 

Indian Constitutional 
Documents 

Price Vol. I Bs. 7 
Price Vol. II E.s. 12 
By the same author. 

The Science Of Palmistry 

By Devacharya, m.a. Bs. 7 


A. MUKHERJEE & Co. 


.SANKHEPITA 

BANKIM-GRANTHAMALA 

( In Bengali ) 

Edited By 

Prof. Belonbehari Bhattacharya, m.a. 
Bankim’s language and literary interest 
kept in tact Highly appreciated by 
reading public. 

BOOKS ALREADY PUBLISHED 
1. Akabdamath 2. Eafaleunoala 
k CBABOBAtSEEHAB 4. BaJABI 
6. Bajsissa 6. Dm Choddhubaki 

7v IirmA, JrroALAKOUBiTA and Badhababi 
( iu oue volume) 

^Bizajsah 9. Mbibaubi 

Price Be. 1 each 


SARAM BOOKS 

A dainty Series of Literary Masterpieces. 
•Critically Abridged •Cautiously EJdited. 
•Beautifully illustrated •Tastefully printed. 
Edited By 

Prof. B. Bhattacharya, m. a. 

BOOKS ALREADY PUBLISHED 
Jonathan Swift’s 

Oolliver's Travels ; A Voyage to Lilliput 

Quiliver’t Travels : A Yi>v»ge to Brubdingnag 
Price Hs. 1~8 ei eh 


ANABIK BOMA 

(Atomic Bomb— In Bengali) 

By Prof S. N. Sen, m,sc. 

With a toie^^ord by Prof. M. N. &i>ha, dsc. 
A thorough and up-to scientific Bcrount 
of the development 6l Atomic Binnh : coni- 
pitte m 27 illusts & 2h liHlltoue pictuies, 
Pifce hs. 3 


ASUTOSH LIBRARY 


5, College Square, Calcutttt«>12 
, 3-8» Jobnsofi Roads Dawoa 
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Leoeodema or White Leprosy 


is believed by^ thofse as ioourable, if oome 
over to roe I will cure one little spot free. A 
s^ift from Groat Saints, that cures many a 
hopeless sufferer, roust be tried once. For 
impurity of blood, Eczema. Batrakta, anesthetic 
patch, P^o^ta^is L*^ucoderma and all other 
nkiQ diseases, please consult Pundit S. Sharroa. 

^ Vicharchikari-Lep’ 

^ures unbearable Itches, Eczema, Wring- worm, 
I’sofiasis, etc. in one week. He. 1 per phial. 
PUNDIT 8. SHABHA, ( Skia-disease-Specialist) 
Oalootta— 26 8, Harrison B>ad, ( Time 3—8 P.M. ) 
Home address— Bhatpara, 24-Peraatiaa. 


aever-failing Talismafi of Bhattapalli Divine Power 
is the only remedy for seiious and incurable 
diseases, poverty, unemployment, law-suits, 
examinations, ill luck, etc. 
l. Navagrahs Kavach Rr. 5 2. Sani ITavaeh Ba. 3. 

I. nh«nsdn Knvach Rs. 7. 4 . Vsgalamiikhi Kiivach 
15. 5. Mabainntynnjny Rsvacb Rs. 13. 6. Nrisinba 
iCavsch Rs. 11. 7. Rahrvi Ksvseh Ra 5 8 Pnrya 
Kavach Rs. 5. Bsrsawati Ravach R . 6. Postagp ezira 
Vf me. Ootrn and birth time i>h uid be intimated with 
be orders. T^fkuiee, Horracope. Marriage discns^ion 
•ind<»rtaken« Writn for nartioulara: MANAGER. 
SHattapalli Jyoti Sattglia, P O. Rhstpsni, (24*Paruaiiaal 


/ ^lll hriog most ardsfically 

Ire xK/K/«« desienad, quite nivtr..d' ^ 

aj^HVrked BENARES 
SARI ( 5) ydg. X 44"' ) on pnr*^ silk Paoknig and 
P<iatH(ro extra. Cut ^amLles and Agencies not at 
ail p,iBaiole. 

MEHRA & CO , 

2-39. Bidheahwari Btn et. Benarrs City, ( T7. F. ) 


H. Q. Wells On Atomio Bombs And Inditns 
—AT. if. Soomiwaht ... •„ 

Fsmine Epidemics And Measnves Of HwMi 
Rehsbilitstion— /Vo^. Sarunamay Mukherftef 
Af.A. ... ••• ••• M* 14S 

A Pies For Separation Of West Bengal— JfVw/: 
Bemania A. Sarkar ... 148 

Modem Literature Of Turkey— Bukos^ Jtai 
Choudhun ... ... ••• 149 

BOOR REVIEWS: ... .. 150-68 

Ntrmoi Kummt Bobb, A. B. Dufto, SkmSL 
Kumar Boh, J. JK Doffs, (Mnkdmrain 
Chakraoarti, EaXidas Nag, J£ & Senga/r, 

0. Af., K Af. J. 

INDIAN PERTODIOAL8: ... 165-68 

J. M. Keynes ... ... ... 156 

Poetic Ortation ••• ••• ... 157 

Demographic Probl ms of tbe Lrbsnon ... 189 
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The A.-l. C. C. Resolution 

The A.-I.C.C. passed the followiDg resolution 
on January 6th : 

Tlie A.-l.C.C. having considered the events 
that have taken place in the connfry since the Meerut 
Session of ihe (>»n«ress in November last, the State- 
ment isaued by the British Government on Deceml)er 6, 
1946, and the eiiatemenl of the Working Coinmirtee of 
December 22, 1946, ailvisea Congic^smen as follow**: 

The A.-l. C. C. endorses the statement of the Work- 
ing Commillce of December 22, 1946, anld expresses its 
agreement with the view contained therein. 

While the Congress has always been agreeable to 
making a reference to the Federal Court on the ques- 
tion of interpretation in dispute, such a reference has 
become purposeless and undesirable owing to recent 
announcements made on behalf of the British Govern- 
' ment. X reference could only be made on an agreed 
basis, the parlies concerned agreeing to abide by the 
decision given. 

A.-I. C. C. is firmly of opinion that the constitu- 
tion for a free and independent India should be framed 
by the people of India on the basis of as wide an agree- 
ment as possible. There must be no interference 
whatsoever by any external authority, and no compul- 
eion of any province or pan of a province by another 
province. A.-I.C.C. realises and appreciates the diffi- 
culties placed in the way of some provinces, notably 
Assam and the N.-W.F.P. and the Sikhs in the Pun- 
jab, by the Wilish Cabinet’s Scheme of May 16, 1946 
and more especially by the interpretation put iipoin it 
by the British Government in their Statement of Decem- 
ber 6, 1946. The Congress cannot be a party to any 
stidhi contpulrion or imposition against the will of the 
]^ple eoncerned, a principle which the British Governv 
ment have themselves recogmised. 

The A.J.d.C. is anxious that the Cotistituent 
AMembly should proheed with the work of framing a 
cmuirittition lor bree India with the goodwill of all 
MUies emtd^d and, j^h a view to removing the 
dHlettkies jnat have arisen owing to varying int^preta- 
to advise action in accordance with the 
of rite Britidb Government in regard to 
! to be followed in the SecUono* 


It must be clearly understood, however, that this 
must not involve any compulsion of a province and 
that the rights of the Sikhs in the Punjab should not 
be jeopardised. In the event of any attempt at such 
compulsion, a province or part of a province has the 
riphl to take such action as may be deemed necessary 
in order to gi\e effect to the wishes of the people coik* 
cemed. Tluj future course of action will depend upon 
the developments that take place and the A.-T.C.C., 
therefore, directs the Working Committee to advise 
upon it, whenever circumstances so require, keeping in 
view the basic principle of provincial autonomy. 

There was considerable apprehension voiced by 
many members, notably by the mambers from the 
Assam Group, the Congress Socialist Party and Dr. 
Gidwani from Sind. Dr. Gidwani said that the Congress 
w’as in the same position today vis-^-vis the League 
as it w’as in the years before the Comratinal Award, 
although there had been prolonged and strenuous effort 
to secure the co-operation of the latter through all 
these years, extending to almost two decades. Tlicre- 
fore, he could not make up his mind either to accept 
or to reject the resolution. He hoped that this would 
be the last hurdle in the way of the Congress and he 
asked for a definite assurance that after passing this 
resolution there would be no further obstacle by the 
Mmsiim Leagtjo and that the British Government 
would give no further interpretations which the Con- 
gress would be called upon to accept. 

Rev. Nichols Roy from Assaim* clesirly stated that 
Assam reserved the right to go her own way. “If we 
find that the attiludo of Mr. Jinnah has changed, w« 
shod go into the Section. If wc find it has not changed, 
wc shall not go into the Sciction ; if we see that 
circumstances W’ill help us to framio our own constitu- 
tion, we shall enter the Section;’* were the main guid- 
ing principles that they would follow, ho said. He 
miade it plain that he did not expect that the League 
would give Assam a fair deal if she went into the 
Section without any reservation. 

Shri Jaiprakash Narayan’s opposition was based on 
fundamental issues* He declared that the resolution 
repvesented one more step, forward on the slippery 
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path of compromise, the end of which, he feared, 
would be ultimate acceptance of even Pakistan. Just 
as a leader of Kajaji’a leminence proposed we should 
do some years ago. *The Congress was strong enough,'' 
he bM, **tQ come to gripe with the British Qovernment 
but instead it entered into compromises, which enlarged 
India's internal troubles. We agreed to the Congress 
joining the Constituent Assembly and Pandit Nehru's 
resolution moved in it gave us new hope. But that 
hope has disappeared. Alter the way thiat the League 
and Lord Wavell have conspired together. I do not 
know how anyone could hope for any advance towards 
freedom as a result of the Constituent Assembly’s 
work." 

Wei ourselves have considerable misgivings regard- 
ing tlie effect of this resolution. We admit that as 
circumstances stand, there would lie little gain in pre- 
cipitating a major crisis. But we do put emphasis on 
the fact that tho A.-I. C.C. has failed to indicate 
Unequivocally that no furtlier comproiuise with basic 
principles would be even considered. Tlicrc is not a 
shadow of doubt left now that the British Cabinet is 
being guided in Indian affairs by the permanent 
c^cinidom in the main, who to say the least are bitter 
opponents of any grant of free<iom to any Asiatic 
people. Under these circumstances, they will back all 
the reactionaries in India and lend their fullest sup- 
port to all intransigence and obstructionist tactics. 

As matters stand, Assam is in an anomalous 
position, the position of Sikhs is jeopardised, and 
Bengal of the ingress has been thrown to the wolves. 
We (make this last statero^ent with deliberate emphasis. 
In all the discussions, the question of Bengal found no 
place. No doubt, the blame rests on the feckless 
representatives sent to the A.-I, C.C. by the even 
more unworthy, and caucus-ridden B.P.C.C. But all 
the same one should hove thought that the supreme 
All-India body would devote some thought to the 
problems of Bengal. 

The Future of Congress in Bengal 

The A.-I. C.C. resolution of January’ 6th h^ 
clearly sounded the death-kikell of the Congress iu 
Bengal. It is an inexorable fact, and only those who 
indulge in foolish day-dreams or refuse to face facts 
may consider other possibilities. We, who have watched 
the process of extinction through the last twenty years 
and more, have no such inclination to indulge in 
maudlin fancies or opium-eater's dreams. In Muslim 
Bengal, the Congressmen has been reduced to a rara-in 
avis, even the handful of Nationalist Muslims having 
been forced now to be creatures of the underground 
and shady lanes, throi^h the open and flagrantly 
violent acts of the Muslim League and the more overt 
action of British officialdom in Bengal. Hindu Bengal 
has been disrupted firstly by factions, that have affected 
the body politic like a plague ever since the^days of 
Mr. C. R. Das, (K^condly, by the handing over of the 
government absolutely to the Muslims by the Barney 
McDonald Communal Award, and lastly, by giving 
heavy weijd^itage and reserved seats to the Suropeang 
and the Scheduled castes. Reactionaries in power have 
reser\'ed the distribution of loaves and fishes for the 
reactionaries and corrupt ones in other communities. 

Having thus gathered strength and perfected theL^ 
grip on the province, the MusUm League has now 
launched on a programme of egteimuiation, of the 


Bengali Hindu in partieolar and Congressmen 111 
general. So far the procedure has been partially veiled, 
though the Calcutta Slaughter of August ixid the 
Noakhali hploodust of October last were opw indica- 
tions as to what is to follow ooce the LeagiA is given a 
free hand. Death or enslavement would be the only 
alternatives before the Hindu in Bengal when the 
League is p^mount in Bengal, let there he no dovbt 
on that j$omU Even today, at the time of writing, 
while braaon falsehoods are being uttered elsewhere 
regarding Bihar, a minor rehearsal of the extermination 
and subjugation process is taking plaoe at Saidpur in 
North ^ngal and the Hindu in Noakhali as yet has 
no means of protection or redress, save and except for 
the presence of Mahatma Qandhi. 

Let us face the fiacte. TIkc A.-I. C.C*, resolution 
has cleared the path for tlie removal of all controls 
over the League, so far as Bengal is concorned. The 
reins of the Government of Bengal are already in their 
hands, and what a government they hdve reduced it 
to, despite all controls, within ‘the short space of a 
decade ! We quote from the Rowlands Committee 
Report oif Bengal Administration, 1944-45, in support 
of our remarks : 

With such exceptions (petty oorruplion on the 
. part of minor officials) however, it is generally 
acknowledged that, formerly, the public service in 
Bengal enjoyed a high reputation for integrity, but 
that, in recent years, the position has greatly 
deteriorated, especially since the war began seriously 
to affect India. (Para S2$, 6B) 

So widespread ha.s corruption become, and sc 
defeatist is the attitude taken towKtrd it, that we 
think that the most drastic steps should be taken 
to stamp out the evil which has corrupted the public 
servioe and public morals. (Para 237, p. 63) 

Needless to say the Rowlands Committee Report 
was vague in its condemnations and the reverse oi 
effective in its suggested remedies but that is only 
what is to be expected of such bodies. But who in 
Bengal does not know where the fountain-head of cdl 
corruption lies, nnd why there can be no remedy so 
long as the political position remains .qnaltered ? Apd 
what honest person in his right senses, is there today 
in this province who is unaware of the fact that all 
doors towards employment and profitable occupation 
are being rapidly shut in the faces of all Bengali 
Hindus, excepting those few who ere willing tools in th« 
hands of the reactionaries and corrupt ones ? The day 
is approaching fast when the League would no longer 
need any tools or stooges and then the doors would 
be shut with a bang against all non-Muslim-LeaguerS. 
The Hindu is being denied all his rights today except- 
ing in those few cases where there is^ intervention by 
authorities outside the League. Tomorrow there wili 
be no outside authority, and no c6urt of appeal for the 
Besfkali Hindu ! 

A*p!^ from destroying all prosp^ts for employ^ 
ment or occupation, the League is now rapidb) 
degenerating all the educational and social struotttrei 
that the ^ngali Hindu built by Over a 
strenuous effort cud,, continnuus struggle ffgeSDjfi 
obstructionist officialdom. Oofthgeg^ and schools 'im 
being controlled by men of l^fd-rate Mature aihd ali 
posts in «fducational, medicdl gad public Vtili^ 
m being gradually £lled with peisoim V _ 
(|uaJlfications #nd poor Bengal 
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ncotd of teftcting India in aocial, educational and public 
welfare advices for nearly a century. In another ten 
yearfli Bengal will be on the lowest rung, the way 
the League la leading it. The League has no capacity 
to 4ook after its charges, and its leaders have no con- 
cern for even their own follo^'ers as witness the two 
mitUofis or so of the Muslim victims oj the ’45 famine 
tn Bengal. So what chance is there for Bengal to 
esoape absolute degradation in their hands ? 


The Remedy 


b there no way out of this fatal drift towards 
the prooipice that means the absolute extinction of the 
Bengali, Hindu and Muslim, as nationali'^ts and free- 
men? There is none, unless the Bengali can cast aside 
his fatalistic sloth, Ills blind faith — bom of emotional 
outbursts — ^in unworthy leaders, his proneinc’ss for useless 
"-nd glib arguiiient, and his re fusal to face unpleasant 
but vital facts. It is a stark staring fact, clear «s day- 
light, that he and his children, down to unborn gene- 
rations, ai‘e going to be sold into slavery' to the tools 
of the British Imperialists, and tlnat thorn is no move- 
ment afoot, not a single hand raised, to save him and 
his from tliat horrible fate. Conditions are miserable 
enough for the Bongnli today in all conscience, but it 
is lieiavcn compared to w^hat is in store, once Pakistan 
is fully established in Bengal. And the road for the 
rapid approach of that day has been cleared by the 
January 6th Rcsohition of the A.-I.C.C, 


Tlie sole safeguard lies in^ vigi-TOus action without 
any further delay in specious arguments. If the 
23 per cent of Muslim* minority in India can demand 
self-detemiination and autonomy, to the extent of 
absolute right of separation, from Hindustan, then the 
46 per cent of Bengal can demand the same rights and 
privileges from Pakistan. And it is no handful either, 
for the total runs into well over 27 millions. Let there 
be a separate province in West and North-West Bengal, 
where there is a Hindu majority of over 70 per cent. 
The Sikh is asking for a province — or sub-province— 
oomposed of the twelve districts on the right bink of 
thef Ravi, where’there can be a homeland forthePimj-abi 
non-Muslim, where they can shape thoir own destiny 
as free men. No footling rubbish, about ‘^defeatism,” 
•'cowardice/' etc., is being hurled at the Sikh, who is 
a realist in his own way, and prefers to view facts 
through hia own eyes. In Bengal, we have all this talk, 
as if there is any courage in allowing your house to 
bum when there is a conflagration in the neighbour- 
hood or as if allowing your children to perish by not 
erecting a banier against plague from the near locality 
is the sole method of avoiding '•defeatism”! 

Amm with » population of little over ten millions, 
inclusive of the Muslima, has been given a mandat© 
to go its own way. But West and North-Weet l^gal, 
with a Hindu population of nearly sixtorn million, 
must not think c^ut preserving its traditions, its 
and must not think about the freedom of its 
di^dreh, or their right of, .self-determination ! No one 
to aware of the fact that the suffering 
nOTS^na these trilpts have «ny birth-rights of their own 

for ^d Jbr freedom they have fought as hard 

part of India. The people of West 
Mhgl^cian most certainly be asked to aid end 
siflifdrfng brethren but to demand that 
i&vuty wnTperdition, without 
k ihpv am 


UDiable to save the whole of Bengal, would be the 
quintessenoc of idiocy. Besides who would gain by the 
enslavement of West Bengal excepting the sworn 
enemies of all Hindus, the lords of Pakistan and their 
overlords? Certainly not the Hindus of Hast Bengal. 

The British Cabinet's declaration of December 
clearly states that no constitution would be forced on 
any large section of the country^ or its population. The 
Sikhs are relying on this declaration and Assam is also 
St© king its all on that. Let Bengal of the Congress also 
wipe the col^webs from its eyes and demand that a 
homeland be given to it. There must be a movement, 
village by village, sub-division by sub-division, district 
by district and division by division for a Province of 
Gaur, whore the 70 per cent Hindu majority can live 
its life in its own way. ^ 

Joint Electorates or Separation 

There i.s yet i*oom for an experiment to bridge the 
present ya’?\'iiing gulf of communal schism through the 
introduction of joint electorates. Nowhere in India, 
the viciousDOAS of the separate electorate system has 
been mor(' manifest than in Bengal. In this province, 
Eastern Bengal and the eastern portion of North 
Buigah have a Muslim majority of more than 70 
per rent, while in Calcutta. Western Bengal and the 
western portion of North Bengal, the Hindus are in a 
majority of an ore tlian 70 per cent. By virtue of the 
Mu.slims being in a majority of 5 per cent in respect 
of the entire province, and also by virtue of the fact 
that they hold a bare majority of the scats in the local 
legislature where tlie proportion of Muslim and Hindu 
scats have been unado 120 ;80 through the MacDonald 
Award, a Muslim Ministry functions here and the 
representatives of the Hindus are excluded from it. 
This, in effect, means that Muslims of east and eastern 
half of Noith Bengal r\ile the rest of the province. 
Attempts are now being made* to convert the Hindu 
majority anns into Mii.^lim majority districts by 
settling Muslims in tho^ nrea.s. A Fallow I.fand Acquifd- 
tion Bill is going shortly to be introduced in the 
Bengal Legislature in order to acq\iire by compulsion 
four million acres of land and to settle the Assam 
evictm-s and the Bihar refugees there. The Bengali 
Hindus being in a minority in resppct of the province 
are going rapidly down even in those veiy^ areas where 
they are in a majority. Tl>ry have been completely 
ousted from all position? of political or administrative 
re.Hponsibility and I’cplrtccd by cciimmunally-minded 
Muslims. From the police, magistracy and the educa- 
tion dex'artments, Hindus have been removed. The 
judician/ is also being gradually Mu.slimised. In the 
Civil Supplies machinery, Hindus have no place. Sup- 
plies of essential commodities and the grant of trade 
license or contracts are distributed so as to ensure 
maximum gain for one oolmmunity at the cost of the 
other. The communal ratio rules for public services are 
applied only to gain communal ends. These changes, 
bwkftd by separate electorates, mean liclpless and 
absolute political and economic dependence of one 
eommimity on another. Under the two-nation theory, 
Muslims refuse to stibmit even to Hindu-Muslim joint 
Tulf*. through joint *elcotomtes. Tn Bengal these 
veiy champions of the two-nation theory have been 
ao utilising the political and administrative machinery 
fts to make the dominance of one community upon 
ftnnther thorough and complete. Not only reason .and 
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path of oofflprotttise» the end of which, he feared, 
would be ultimate acceptance of even Pakistan. Just 
as a leader of Bejeji's eminence proposed we should 
do some years ago. *‘The Congress was strong enou|^/* 
he said, come to gnps with the British Government 
but instead it entered into compromises, which enlarged 
India’s internal troubles. We agreed to the Ooiigress 
joining the Constituent Assembly and Pundit Nehru’s 
resolution moved in it gave us new hope. But that 
hope has disappeared. Alter the ivay thiat the League 
and Lord Wavell have conspired together. I do not 
know how anyone could hope for any advance towards 
freedom as a result of tlie Constituent Assembly’s 
work.” 

We ourselves have considerable misgivings regard- 
ing the effect of this resolution. We admit that as 
circumstances stand, thei-e would ho little gain in pre- 
cipitating a major .crisis. But we do put emphasis on 
the fact that the A.-I. C.C. has failed to indioate 
Unequivocally that no further compromise with basic 
principles would be even considered. Tl^re is not a 
shadow of doubt left now that the British Cabinet is 
being guided in Indian affairs by the permanent 
offickhldom in the main, who to say the least are bitter 
opponents of any grant of freedom to any Asiatic 
people. Under these circumstances, they will back all 
the reactionaries in India and lend their fullest sup- 
port to all intransigence and obstructionist tactics. 

As matters stand, Assam is in an anomalous 
position, the position of Siklxs is jeopardised, and 
Bengal of the Ck)Dgress has been thrown to the wolves. 
We (make this last statenuent with deliberate emphasis. 
In all the discussions, the question of Bengal found no 
place. No doubt, the blame rests on the feckle^ 
representatives sent to the A.-I. C.C. by the even 
more unworthy, and caucus-ridden B.P.C.C. But all 
the same one should have thought that the saprenne 
All-India body would devote some thought to the 
problenoifl of Bengal. 

The Future of Congress in Bengal 

The A.-I. C.C. resolution of January 6th has 
clearly sounded the death-kocll of the Congress in 
Bengal. It is an inexorable fact, and only those who 
indulge in foolish day-dreams or refuse to face facts 
may consider other possibilities. We, who have watched 
the process of extinction through the last twenty yeera 
and more, have no such inclination to indulge in 
maudlin fancies or opium-eater’s dreams. In Muslim 
Bengal, the Congressman has been reduced to a rara^n 
avis, even the handful of Nationalist Muslims having 
been forced now to be creatures of the underground 
and shady lanes, through the open and flagiant'y 
violent ants of the Muslim League and the more overt 
action of British officialdom in Bengal. Hindu Bengal 
has been disrupted firstly by factions, that have affected 
the body politic like a plague ever since the^days of 
Mr. C. R. D®s, secondly, by the handing ov^ <rf the 
government absolutely to the Muslims by the Ramsay 
McDonald Communal Award, and lastly, by giving 
heavy weighiage and reserved seats to th$ S&ropeana 
and the Scheduled castes. Reactionaries in power have 
reserved the distribution of loaves and fishesr'tor,. the 
reactionaries and corrupt ones in other communities. 

Slaving thus gathered strength and perfeieted their 
grip on the province, the Muslim League has now 
Joshed on a programme of extemimtionr of the 


Hindu in particular and Congressmen, la 
general. So far the procedure has been partially veiledi 
though the Calcutta Slaughter of August end the 
Noakbali holocaust of October last , were open indica- 
tions as to what is to follow once the LeagiA is a 
free hand. Death or enslavement would be the only 
alternatives before the Hindu in Bengal when the 
League is pammount in Bengal, let there be no doubt 
on that point. Even today, at the time of writingj 
while braaem falsehoods are being uttered elsewhere 
regarding Bihar, a minor rehearsal of the extermination 
and subjugation process is taking place at Saidpur in 
North Bengal and the Hindu in Noakhali as yet hae 
no means of protection or redress, save and except foi 
the presence of Mahatma Gandhi. 

lict us face the facts. Tlie A.-I. C.C*. resolution 
has cleared the path for the removal of all controls 
over the League, so far as l^ngal is concerned. The 
reins of the Government of Bengal are already in theii 
hands, and what a government they h^vc reduced it 
to, despite all controls, within* the short space of e 
decade I We quote from the Rowlands Committee 
Report of Bengal Administration, 1644-45, in support 
of our remarks : 

With such exceptions (petty corruption on the 
. part of minor officials) however, it is generally 
acknowledged that, formerly, the public service in 
Bengal enjoyed a high reputation for integrity, but 
that, in recent years, the position has greatly 
deteriorated, especially since the war began seriously 
to affect India. {Para S2S, p. GS) 

So widespread has corruption become, end sc 
defeatist is the attitude taken toward it, that wc 
think that the most drastic steps should be taker 
to stamp out the evil which has corrupted the public 
service and public morals. (Pam 2^, p. 63) 
Needless to say the Rowlands Committee Reporl 
was vague in its condemnations and the reverse oj 
effective in its suggested remedies but that is only 
what is to be expected of such bodies. But who in 
Bengal does not know where the fountain-head of all 
corruption lies, and why there can be no remedy so 
long as the political position remains .qnalt^red 7 And 
what honest person in hia right senses, is there today 
in this province who is unaware of the fact that all 
doors towards employment and profitable occupation 
are being rapidly shut in the faces of all Bengali 
Hindus, excepting those few who are willing tools in th^ 
hands of the reactionaries and corrupt ones ? The day 
is approaching fast when the League would no longei 
need any tools or stooges and then the doors would 
be shut with a bang against all non-MusIim-Leaguers 
The Hindu is being denied all bis rights today except- 
ing in those few cases where there b intervention ny 
authorities outside the League. Tomorrow there wil 
be no outside authority, und no court of appeal for the 
Beifgali Hindu t 

Api^ from destroying all prospects for enjoy- 
ment or occupation, the League it now rapidly 
degenorpting all the educational and social strueliMi 
that the Bengali Hindu built by over a eehtityy^ 
strenuous effort and^ continuous struggle ggati^ 
obstructionist offioialdoun. Colleger and acboole an 
being controlled by men of third-rate \ilaiure^^,s^ 
posts in educational, medioail gtkd public servioei 
are being gradually Nfilled witb^iso&s m 
jatificati(Bis a&d poor abifify. Hengal 
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rficotd of leading India in eodal, educational and public 
K^ifiLre aervioeg for nearly a century. In another ten 
ycate, Beng^ will b© on the lowest rung, the way 
the League is leading it. Tire League has no capacity 
to look after its charges, and its leaders have no con- 
cern for even their own followers as witness the two 
mtUiw or so oj the MusUm victims of the '43 famine 
in Bengal, So what chance is there for Bengal to 
escape absolute degradation in their hands ? 

Tke Remedy 

Is t^e no way out of this fatal drift towards 
the pr^ice that means the absolute extinction of the 
Bengali, Hindu and Muslim, as nationalists and free- 
inein? There is none, unless the Bengali can cast aside 
his fatalistic sloth, his blind faith — bom of emotional 
outbursts — ^in unworthy leaders, his pronemess for useless 
and glib argunJent, and his refusal to face unpleasant 
but vital facts. It is a stark staring fact, clear as day- 
•1-oht, that he and his children, down to unborn gene- 
rations, are going to be sold into slavery to the tools 
of the British Imperialists, and thiat thero is no moves 
ment afoot, not a single hand raised, to save him and 
his from that horrible fate. Conditions are miserable 
enough for the Bengali today in all conscience, but it 
is iKHaven compared to what is in store, once Pakistan 
18 fully established in Bengal. And the road for the 
vapid approach of (hat day has been cleared by the 
January 6(h Resolution of the A,-l.C.C, 

The sole safeguard lies in^ vigorous action without 
any further delay in specious arguments. If the 
23 per cent of Muslim- minority in India can demand 
self-determination and autonomy, to the extent of 
absolute right of separation, from Hindustan, then the 
4$ per cent of Bengal can demand the same rights and 
privileges from Pakistan. And it is no handful either, 
for the total mns mto woll over 27 millions. Let. there 
be a separate province in West and North-West Bengal, 
where there is a Hindu majority of over 70 per cent. 
The Sikh is asking for a province — or sub-provdnce — 
composed of the twelve districts on the right bank of 
thcT Ravi, where’there can be a homeland for the Punjabi 
uon-MusIim, where they can shape their own destiny 
as free men. No footling nibbish, about “defeatism,” 
“cowaMice,” etc., is being hurled at the Sikh, who is 
a realist in his own way, and prefers to view facts 
through his own eyes. In Bengal, we have all this talk, 
as if there is any courage in allowing your house to 
bum when there is a conflagration in the neighbour- 
hfOod^ or as if allowing your children to perish by not 
meting a barrier against plague from the near locality 
18 the sole method of avoiding "defeatism”! 

Assam with m population of little over ten millions, 
meJuriiVe of the Muslims, has been given a mandate 
th go its own way. But West and North-West Bengal 
irith a Hindu population of nearly sixteen millions, 
not think about preserving its traditions, its 
h^tage, and must not think about the freedom of its 
dhitdreh, or their right of ^elf-determination I No one 
iSe 9 m 9 to be aware of the fact that the suffering 
erf thi^ tr^tshaveeny birth-rightsof their own 
freedom they have fought as hard 
dthere Jrf any part of India. The people of West, 
oaa most certainly be asked to aid and 
brethren but to demand that 
go into slavery gncT^erditioti, without 
stmgglOy just because they are 


unable to save the whole of Bengal, would be the 
quintessence of idiocy. Besides who would gain by the 
enslavement of West Bengal excepting the sworn 
enemies of all Hindus, the lords of Pakistan and their 
overlords? Certainly not the Hindus of East Bengial. 

The British Cabinet’s declaration of December 6, 
clearly states that no constitution would be forced on 
any large section of the country or its population. The 
Sikhs are relying on this declaration and Assam is also 
ski king its all on that. Lot Bengal of the Congress also 
wipe the cobwebs from its eyes and demand that a 
homeland be given to it. There must be a onovement, 
village by village, sub-division by sub-division, district 
by district and division by division for a Province of 
Gaur. where the 70 per cent Hindu majority can live 
its life in its own way. 

I 

Joint Electorates or Separation 

There is yet room for an experiment to bridge the 
presc*nt yawming gulf of communal schism through the 
introduction of joint electorates. Nowhere in India, 
the viciousness of the 8ej)arate electorate ej^stem has 
been more manifest than in Bengal. In this province, 
Eastern Bengal and the eastern portion of North 
Bmgal have a Muslim majority of more than 70 
per cent, while iu Calcutta. Western Bengal and the 
westeni portion of North Bimgal, the Hindus are in a 
majority of more than 70 per cent. By viriue of the 
Mihslims iTf'iDg in a majority of 5 per cent in respect 
of the entire province, and also by virtue of the fact 
that they hold a bare majority of the seats in the local 
legislature wlicrc the proportion of Muslim and Hindu 
seats have been tmadc 120 :80 through the MacDonald 
Award, a Muslim Ministry functions here and the 
representatives of the Hindus are excluded from it. 
This, in effect, means that Muslim.s of east and eastern 
half of North Bengal rule the rest of tlie province. 
Attempts are now being made to convert the Hindu 
majority areas into Muslim ma.iority districts by 
settling Muslims in those areas. A Fallow Land Acquisi- 
tion Bill is going short l.v to be introduced in the 
Bengal Legislature in order to acquire by compulsion 
four million aeres of land and to settle the Assam 
evictofs und the Bihar refugees there. The Bengali 
Hindus being in a minority in respiect of the province 
are going rapidly dowm even in those verj^ iare®s where 
they are in a majority. Th('y have been completely 
ousted from nil positions of political or administrative 
responsibility and replaced by coimmunally-mitided 
Muslims. From the police, magistraicy and the educa- 
tion departments, Hindus have been removed. The 
judiciary is also being gradually Muslimised. In the 
Civil Supplies machinery, Hindus have no place. Sup- 
plies of e.ssential commodities and the grant of trade 
lioense or contracts arc distributed so as to ensure 
maximum gain for one cotomimity at the cost of the 
other. Tlic communal ratio rules for public services are 
applied only to gain communal ends. These changes, 
backed by separate electorates, mean helpless and 
absolute political and economic dependence of one 
community on another. Under the two-nation theory, 
Muslima refuse to submit oven to ITindu-Muslim joint 
yule through joint •elcctomtcs. In Bengal these 
vojy champions of the two-nation theory have been 
§9 utilising the political and administrative machinery 
as to make tlie dominance of one community xxpasL 
another tliorough and complete. Not only reason and 
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^airplay but erea public deomcy and political decorum 
have been totally abandox^. We have shown previously 
how the Calcutta police have been remodelled along 
communal, lines so as to make their services available 
for the Muslims and to make them inaccessible and use* 
lew to the Bindus. The League leaders expected the 
Hindus to continue to pay the major share of the 
revenue and to submit tamely to sdl oppressive and 
repressive measures introduced by them. 

But that is not to be. Oppression has a limit. The 
ecmspiracy to kill the Bengali Hindus cultumlly, 
economically and politically has reached the breaking 
point. Bengal has started to talk about partition and 
create a new Chud province. Organisations are 
springing up with full public support. The Bengali Hindu 
never treated the Bengali Muslim as a foreigner but 
looked upon him as his brother. It was the Hindu, who 
effaced the Curzon partition with his blood in order 
to maintaJn the unity and integrity of the Bengali raoe. 
But the response from the other side has been malign 
in the extreme. Forgetting that they are converts frotor 
the Bengali Hindus and racially belong to the same 
stock, and speak and write the same language, the 
Muslims of ]^nga1 believe they are more akin to the 
distant Arab than to their brothers niearer home. The 
Hindus have been publicly notified in the League 
organs to quit Bengal. Noakhali has demonstrated that 
if they want to stay, they must embrace Islam. 

The duty of the Bengali Hindu is now clear. Self- 
preservation is the primary human instinct and he 
must now act. He must have his own government to 
save himself from destruction. Brotherly amity can- 
not, be a one-way traffic. When the Muslims refuse to 
accept majority rule in pursuance of his two-nation 
theoiy because the majority happens to be Hindu, the 
Hindus in Bengal have certainly the right to refuse 
to fiubmit to the rule of the Muslim "nation.” backed 
by a commuUal and separate electorate. If Bengal is 
divided, it will provide e bulwark of strength for the 
Bastem Bengal Hindu. Today he has no protection 
whatsoever and with him the entire race of Bengali 
Hindu is going down. But if the province of Gaud 
comes into being, it will provide not only a safe friendly 
shelter to a displaced East Bengal Hindu but also a 
safeguard against molestation of the Hindu minorities 
under an appressive East Bengal Government. 

l^et West and North-West Bengal ' present the 
League with an ultimatum on the following lines. 
Either it must give an assurance that: 

(1) Two-nation theory of the League will be 
dropped. 

(2) Joint electorates will be introduced from the 
Legislature down to the local self-governing 
units. 


Sub-province far Punjab 

Qiani Kartar Singh, who has succeeded MitHter 
Tara Singh as President of the Siromani* Akali Dali 
considers the division of the Punjab eeiiential for the 
protection of the political and reliipous rights of the 
Hindus and the Sikhs. He has expressed his deshre to 
move in the Constituent Aswmbly a proposal for the 
formation of a Hindu-Sikh sub-province ccunpriidog, 
fourteen districts of Eastern and Centra] !^niab 
between the Jumna and the Ravi rivers. In an interview 
to the Free Press of India, Giani Kartar Singh said 
that the proposed sub-province must have a legislature, 
cabinet and administrative machinery separate , from 
the parent province of the Punjab vrith whkdi it 
would be linked by a common Governor. There would 
also be a joint 'board for the disposal of mattem of 
common interest, such as question of canals and h 3 ^ro- 
electric energy. 

The proposed Hindu-Sikh province will have ^ 
population of nearly fifteen million of which 62Ver cent 
will be non-Muslims consisting mainly of Jats and 
Sikhs. Communitywise the population will be Hindus 
43 per cent, Muslims 38 per cent and Sikhs 19 per cent. 
No community will be in an absolute majority and the 
Sikhs will hold the balance between them. Tlie sub- 
province will include important cities like Lahore, 
Amritsar. Jullunder. Ludhiana, Ambala and Pirozpur. 
Justifying his scheme, Giani Kartar Singh saidV 
Grouping under the Cabinet Minion Plan has 
religion as its basis. That is why N.-W.F.P., Sind, 
Baluchistan and the Punjab having different languages, 
economic interests, historical background and outlook 
have been grouped together. This being the case, it 
is amt clear why the Hindu-Sikh majorities residing 
in contiguous areas in the Pun tab and Bengal are not 
given the same facilities. The provision in the Cabinet 
Mission Plan enabling the nrovinces to opt out of the 
groups at a later stage is illusory, because the Muslim 
League majorities in Sections B and C can so man- 
oeuvre the provincial constitutions as to make opting 
out impossible. But even this inadequate provision to 
opt out of the groups does not exist for ^reas in the 
Punjab and Bengal where the non-Miislims are in a 
clear majority, for this right can otfly be exercised by 
provinces as' at present constituted. 

The Sikhs have demanded that the non-MuslifSi 
in the Punjab and Bengal should be granted the same 
autcuioimy which has boon given to the Muslttns in 
relation to the whole of India, namely, the ri^t to 
form autonomous groups in areas where they are in o 
majority. It has been said that contiguous areas in the 
Punjab and Bengal where the non^uslite am Jb a 
clear majority ibould be fonned into erib«ipiW W r kt oe t» 
Giani Kartar Singh says that he would prefer, penioii- 
ally, tile formation of a sovereign province in ^ 


(8) Ministry to be composed of equal number of 
Hindus and MusHme and the Prime Minister 
ehouM alternately be a Hindu and a Muidim. 

(4) Publie services to be filled by men recruitedl 
by a competent and .non-partisan Public 
Service Cmnmisrion through open comj^itivo 
emn&nstion and the appointments nx^ be 
made free, from any description of communal 
consideration. 

Or else there must be a s^iaration of the Btndu 
majority areas of the West and NoHh^West nmaa of 
Bengal to form a new premnee dt Gaud, 


Punjab to the East of the Ravi river. As a compeonw 
between the Cabinet Miarion^s Plan and a sovereign 
Sikh Punjab, tiie present formula for the nreatioi'Sf 
a sub-^proviime for Punjab has been favduibd*; 
Bel^calb case, however, is entirely different and tbs 
Hin^a of Bengal would prefer tim creation of a 
autonomous separate province eompriting Wesbeib 
1 ^ of Northern B^gal where the BEinfas wfll lUe In 
a majority of JO per cent. I 
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liIi«iotil9r Adyifory Oommitteo of the Constituent 
AmvMy on behalf of the 8($heduled caetea by Dr. 
8. R, Aftabedkar as a solution for the issue of elec- 
torates loif Scheduled castes *^which has embittered 
the Illations betvueen the Hindus and Scheduled 
castes in the political field/* Described as a ^'qualified 
separate electorates** system, the proposal forms a part 
of the momorandum prepared by Dn Ambedkar and 
diseossed at the recent meeting of the Working Com- 
mittee of the Scheduled Castes Federation at Bombay. 

The main features of this proposal embody that 
the Scheduled castes will have a separate electorate 
only in those conatitucuicies in which a seat is reserved 
for ^em. Only those voters of the Scheduled castes 
who' are residing in that constituency will form a 
separate electorate to elevate the representatives of 
that community. The voters of the Scheduled castes 
residing in other constituencies in which scats are not 
reserved for ft, will form part of the general electorate. 

Dr. Ambedkar is Stated to have pointed out in his 
jiemorandum that the proposed system was not an 
ianovation twit has been in operation in the elections 
to the Madras Municipality and is ap;jlied to the 
Indian Christians in some part/S of India under the 
present Government of India Act. 

Setting forth the case for his plan Dr. Ambedkar 
argues that any electoral sj»stem for a minority must 
serve three* purposes. It mu.st enable the minority to 
send its true representatives to the Ivegislatures. 
Secondly, the minority must not be politically com- 
pletely isolated from the majority and thirdly, it must 
enable the minority to influence the election of the 
members of the majority community to the legislature. 
Dr. Ambedkar claims that isolation was the worst thing 
that woui’d happen to a minority. But by proposing 
separate electorates he is seeking to perpetuate the 
isolation to which the scheduled castes have already 
been pushed. Dr. Ambedkar says that no matk'r how 
large a representation was given to Ihe minority, it 
was bound to remain a minority. But does the learned 
doctor believe that separate electorates can turn a 
minority into a. majority. 

• Minority representation ha.s been discussed thread- 
bare recenUy by the Select Committee of the U.P. 
Legidftture on tlie United Provinces Gaon Hiikumat 
Bill. The question was raised whether minorities should 
be given eay protection by special! represrntation or 
reservation when the executive committee, namely, the 
Gan Panebayet, is elected. Some of its members were 
of opinion tlmt it was necesearj' to provide for the 
representation of all minorities, while others suggested 
that this would ia^tKluce the viciois system of com- 
mimaji representation. It was considered that the best 
system nl seeuring justice for minorities was that there 
idmukl bo rewnvation of seats in such a way that each 
^ mem^ of one community shouRd have to secure the 
votes other communities in order to secure election. 
*l%is is the principle which has been adopted in the 
tJ.P, Town Areas <Amendment) Bill also. 

fiepamte oloetorates and cumulative votes, two of 
Ibe iwiost vicious anti-dOmoeratic devices introduced 
teto this oountiy. hove proved sources of unmitigated 
o^is tet ohly for the nation but also for ihe oom- 
For the last ten years they are in 
wiii. the only result is a continuous back- 
. ; In eVWy ^here of life. Some i>eople have, 

-W4ea«rv^ benefits beyond their 
bul the masses, the eornTnun tirs 


have suffered. They have not provided an iota of 
protection for the oninorities during the past decade. 
Separate electorates and cumulative votes must go. 


Anti-Corruption Bill 

A Bill for the more effective prevention of bribery 
and corruption has bean introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly. The «ope for bribery and corruption of 
public servants had been enormously increased by war 
conditions and although the war is now over, oppor- 
tunities for corrupt practices will remain for e consider- 
able time to come. Contracts are being terminated ; 
large amounts of governmemt surplus stores are being 
disposed of ; there will be for sonao years shortages of 
various commodities requiring the imposition of con- 
trols ; and extensive schemes for post-war reconstruc- 
tion involving disbursement of very large sums of 
Government money have been and ere being elaborated. 
All these activities offer wide scope for corrupt 
practices and the seriousness of the evil and the 
j^ossibility of its continuance for extension in the 
future are such as to justify immediate and drastic 
action to stamp it out. With these objects in view the 
Bill has been introduced. 

Aft^er a thorough investigation miade into the 
administrative machinery of Bengal, the Rowlands 
C/ommittee had only hard words for it. After its 
Report, Rai Bahadur Bijay Bihari Mukherj«\ retired 
Director of Land Rex^.ords, Bengal, and an official of 
very high ability and integrity, was deputed by the 
Bengal Government to enquire into the causes of 
corruption and to suggest remedies. He was invited to 
do so towards the close of the Section 93 regime and 
submitted his Report when the League Ministry came 
into being. Consequently his Report has been given a 
decent burial. Goverrtment of India may demand a 
copy of it which will throw a flood of light on the 
Administrative machin’cry of Bengal and will show how 
a machinery corrupt from top to bottoim- works. 

The Bill has made Sections 161 and 165 of ike 
Indian Penal Code cognizable offences and thus re- 
moves a long-standing difficulty 'that stood on the 
way of apprehending the corrupt ofEckils. The Bill also 
provides that if an official or any other person on his 
behalf is in possession, for which he cannot satisfac- 
torily account, of peciiniary n^sources or property 
disproportionate to his known sources of income, the 
Court shall presume that the wealth is ill-gotten and 
that the accused person is guilty of criminal misconduct 
in the discharge of his official duty. This provision 
follows the lines of the United Kingdom Prevention 
of Corruption Art, 1906. The provisions of the Bill 
will apply equally to the Central and Provincial 
officials. 

There are two defects in the Bill which deserve 
mention. The Rowlands Committee had recommended 
that Section 162 of the Criminal Procedure Code 
should be amended to provide that statftments made 
to ta police officer in the course of en investigation into 
a case of bribery shall be available for use as evidence. 
The immediate reaction of an offender on being caugbt 
red-handed by the police is much more * Hl^ly to 
represent the tnith than statements he may subse- 
quently make when he has bad time for reflection. This 
has not been done in the Bill. 

The seocmd defect is that provision has been made 
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to 06 ouiie previoua aaaction of 'the Oovemor-Oenetal 
or the Goveroor in cider to enable a Court to take 
cognisance of an offence under Sections 102 and 165 
I.P.C. or Section 5 of the Act which relates to 
possession of ill-gotten property. This provision will 
defeat the very purpose of the Bill where the Provin- 
cial Government is peiTerted as badly as is the case in 
Bengal and Sind. The law will, therefore, be in- 
operative in provinces where it is most needed. A 
provision for a confidential judicial preliminary 
enquiiy or an cnquiiy on the lines of the Administra- 
tive Court of France ought to be sufficient to safeguard 
against undue harrassment of an innocent official. 

White Paper on Burma 

On Dwember 20, 1940, Mr. C. Attlee, the Britislj 
Premier, informed the House of Commons of a new 
policy of the British Governiment with regard to 
Burma and of an invitation to the members of the 
Burma Executive Council to send a delegation to 
England to carry on further negotiations on the basis 
of the new policy of the British Government and the 
demonds of the Burmese people. Conversations between 
the British Government and the Burmese Delegation 
began in the second mek of January and concluded 
on January 28. Tlu* following is the full text of the 
White Paper issued by H.M.G. at the conclusion of 
the talks between the British Cabinet and the Burmese 
leaders : 

H.M.G. and the delegation of the BurmAa Executive 
Council, having discussed all imtters affecting future 
relations between Britain and Burma which wore 
raised by the delegation, have reached the following 
agreed conclusions as to the methods by which the 
people of Burma may achieve their independence 
either within or without the Commonwealth as soon as 
possible : 

(1) Constituent Assembly : In order that the 
people of Burma may decide on the future constitution 
of their coiwitry as soon as possible, a Constituent 
Assembly shall be elected instead of the Legislature 
under the Act of 1935. For this purpose, electoral 
machinery of the 1935 Act will be used. 

Elections will take pkee in April for the General 
Non-Communal, Karen and Anglo-Burnian consti- 
tuencies as constituted under the Act of 1935, and for 
each constituency two members shall be returned. Any 
’^Burma nationals (ws defined in Annexe A) registered 
in the general constituency other than one of those 
mentioned above shall be placed on their register of 
the General Non-<Iommunal Constituency. 

(2) Transitional form oj Government : During 

the period of transition, the Government of Burma 
will be carried on as at present under the special 
powers of Section 139 of the Act of 1935 and 
Temporary Provisions Act of 1945, together with any 
Orders-in-jCouncil made thereunder. If any exceptional 
circumstances arise which in the opinion of either 
Oovorncn'cnt require special treatment, H.M.G. will 
consider what, if any, alteration oan be made to meet 
such circumstances. ^ . 

(3) Interim Legislature : During the interim 
period there will be a Legislative Council as provided 
by the Act of 1936. Power will be sought by H.M.G- 
by an Ordcr-in-Council to increase the numbers autho* 
need from 50 to 100. As soon as the flections to ^ 
Constituent Assemblj^ are completed the Qavemor will 


nominate the XiGgisktive Council of lOO. It wQl be 
from among those elected to the Conafcituent Ameiadbb^ 
with the inclusion of a small number of parsons, to 
represent the non-indlgenous minorities. The powers, 
of the Legislative Council will be identical with 
possessed by the recently dissolved I>egislative Oouhi^ 
of 60. 

(4) Interim Government : Tlie Executive Coun- 
cil of the Governor will constitute the Interim Govern- 
ment of Burma. While it is not possible to alter the 
legal powers of the Executive Council or of the 
Governor which must continue within the frame-wotk 
set out in Para 2 above, the Interim Govenunent will 
be conducted generally in the same manner as ^the 
Interim Government of India at the present time and 
in particular : 

(a) Tlie Executive Council will be treated with 
the same close consultation and ssonsideration 
as a Dominion Government and will have the 
greatest possible freedom in the exercise 
the day-to-day administration of the country. 
The convention exercised during the currency 
of the Act of 1935 with the Governor presid- 
ing at the imeo tings of the Council of Minis- 
ters shall be continued in * relation to the 
Executive Council. ^ 

(b) H.M.G. agree in principle that the Govern- 
ment of Burma shall have the financial auto- 
nomy. {See Annexe B). 

(c) Matters conoerning Defence and External 
Affairs will be brought before the Executive 
Council which will be fully associated with 
the disposal of business in such matters. 

(d) The Governor w'ill depute to his counsellor 
for Defence anji F.xternal Affairs the day-to- 
day administration of these subjects. Subject 
only to limitations in the legal position, the 
Executive Council will be at full liberty to 
raise. consid(?r, discuss and decide on any 
matters arising in the field of policy and 
administration. 

(5) Exlem/il Affairs : There shall be Appointed 
fortliwith a High Commissioner for Burma to re- 
present the Burmese Government in London. H.M.G. 
will I'cqucst the Governments of countries with which 
Burma wishes to exchange diplomatic representatives 
to agree to such exchange. 

(6) Membefship of International Organisations : 
H.M.G. will be lend their full support to any applica- 
tion by Bunma for mefmbership of U.NG. as «)on as 
Barmans constitutional position makes it possible for 
such application to be entertained. In the meantime^ 
H.M.G. will explore with the Se<JTetaryr-Genoral, bow 
far it is possible for Burma to be represented at ahy 
uDeetiogB of, or under the au^iccs of the XJ,N.O. They 
will also approach any other international bodies which 
the Government of Burma may desire with a yW to 
ascertaining whether Burma can be associated with the\ 
work of such bodies as a member nation or otherwise. 

f7) Defence : (o) In aocordance with settled 
prac^ce, all British forces stationed in Burma, wffl 
remain under the ultimate control of B.MG.; 

Burmese forces will forthwith come upder the : 

ol the Government of Burma ; (c) &.M.G. hgve hgsaed 

iD principle that the GG.C. iq Riima 

(tinate to ^ Governor and 

at the earliest praetteabte moment, bo^ 



li(|;|Uclia.tio& of IftteNalUed amogemeata of 
bpmma&d cover mwy countirieSf the G»O.C. in 
Burfioa will aeznain imder SJSAI/.F. During ifaiB period, 
tiwe willi of course, be close collalboration between 
the Opyeitior, the Government of Burma and the 
aUithoritiee concerned. Appropriate arrangements will 
apply in respect of naval and airnBervices ; (d) The 
question of assistance in building up defence forces of 
Burma will be a matter for discussion between the 
two Governments. H.M.G, wish to do their utmost 
to help the Government of Burma in this matter, but 
must have regard to their already heavy commitments 
in other parts of the world ; (c) The question of 

retention or use of any British forces in Burma »tfiCr 
coming into operation of the new constitution will bo 
a matter fer agreement between H.M.G. and tne 
Government of Burma. 

(d) Frontier Areas : It is agreed that the objec- 
tive of both H.M.G. and the Burmese Delegation is 
to achieve edrJy unification of the frontier areas and 
Mimsterial Burma with the free consent of tlic in- 
habitants of those areas. In the meantime, it is agreed 
that the people of the frontier areas should in resF)ect 
of subjects of common interest be closely associated 
with the Government of Biiiima in a manner acceptable 
to both parties. For these purjmses it has been agreed : 

(fl) There shall be free intercourse between the 
peoples of tl»c frontier areas and the people 
of Ministerial Burma witliout hindrance. 

(h) Leaders and representatives of the people of 
the frontier wreas shall be asked either at the 
Panglong Conference to be held next month 
or at a special conference to be convened for 
the purpose to express their views upon the 
form of association wdth the Government of 
Burma which they consider acceptable during 
the transition period — whetber (t) by appoint* 
ment of a small group of frontier representa- 
tives to advise tliio Governor on frontier 
affairs and to have clast* liaison with the 
Executive Council ; or (u) by appointment 
of one frontier area representative as on 
Executive Councillor in charge of Frontier 
* Affairs, or (m) by other methods. 

(c) After the Panglong meeting or a special 
conference, H.M.G. and the Government of 
Burma will agree upon the best method of 
advancing their common aims in accordance 
with the expressed views of the peoples of 
frontier areas. 

(d) A cowimittee of enquiry shall be set up forth- 
with as to the best method of associating the 
frontier peoples with tho working out of the 
new tonstitution for Burma. Such a commit- 
tee will consist of an equal number of persons 
from Ministerial Burma nominuted by the 
Executive Council and of persons from the 
frontier areas nominated by the Governor 
after consultation with the ]<etBder8 of those 
areas with a neutral chairman from outside 
Burma selected by egreement. Such a com- 
naitiee shall be ask(d to report to the 
Oovemment^ of Burma and HJM.G. before 

/ the inuxisnoning of the Constituent Assembly. 

A dumber of financial questions 
and agreements have been 
' ^ |t to hei# these inattem d^ould be dealt 

Annsga B attgohed hereto. 


(10) A number of other questions Krill etise for 
settlemient between H.MC. and the OovenuDent of 
Burma oonnected with the change in the status of 
Burma. Theeo will be taken up as they arise and will 
be dealt with in the same friendly and co-operative 
spirit that has marked the present discussions. 

Both H.M.O. and delegates of the Burma Executive 
Council are convinced that by continuation of the 
present metliod of consultation and co-operation 
smooth and rapid progress can be made towards their 
common objective of a free and independent Burma 
whether within or without the British ComimoDwealth 
of Nations and they hawi, therefore, agreed to co- 
operate in the settlement of all future matters which 
shall arise botween them through the tran&itional 
period until Burma's new constitution comes into 
opemtion. 

The Agreement is signed by the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Attlee on behalf of H.M.G. and U Aung San on 
behalf of the majority of the Burmese delegates. 

The docnimont adds that Thakin Ba Seiu and U 
Saw are un;:ible to associate themselves with these 
conclusions. 

Annexe A states : “A Burma national is defined 
for the purposes of eligibility to vote and to stand as 
a candidate at the fortlicuming elections as a British 
subject or subject of nn Indian State, who was bom 
in Burma and resided there for a total period of not 
less than eight years in ten years immediately preced- 
ing cither January 1, 1942, or January 1947.” , 

Annexe B reads : ^‘Finance : (1) H. M. G. have 
agreed in principle that Burma should have financial 
autonomy. 

(2) **H.M.G. have undertaken to do nil they can 
to secure her effective imembership, as soon as she is 
in a position to make an application and should she 
so desire, of the International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank. 

(3) “Burma has received an interest free loan of 
approximately £8,000.000 (not) for the Burma finan- 
cial year, October 1945 to September 1946, and it haa 
already been agreed that for the financial year October 
1940 to September 1947, she should receive a further 
£7.500,000 (net). H.M.G. have now agreed that they 
will make a further contribution towards this year’s 
deficit in the ordinary budget, taking account of any 
contribution of the frontier areas. 

(4) “As regards the projects budget (which deals 
mainly with governmental trading activities) H.M.G. 
will examine the possibility of credit with a definite 
ceiling, without U. K. control but with the fullest 
exchange of information. 

(5) “H.M.G. arc prepared to agree in principle to 
the possibility of converting a part of any interest- 
free loan into an outright grant in the light of results 
of further joint study of facts of the financial situation 
(sec next paragraph). 

(6) “It is agreed there should be further joint 
study in Burma of the facts of the financial situation 
without commitment on either side. Should further 
financial assistance be needed from H.M.G. beyond 
that a^eed in Paras 3 and 4 of this annexe, this assis- 
tance if given, will be subject to such conditions as 
may be agreed upon.” 

U Aimg San has accepted the British proposal and 
Dr. Ba Mow, XT Saw and Thakin Ba Sein have di^ 
M Ikt m we esa see the fnoppsal faJif 
far wort of Burmeae aapirstiosa. tJadar tww^ , of \bia 



IVIdtj* ittnui 1V&1 Mouin » Ktag mgr o8 IroiB 

iMr oBonnioci c^wi si iaqBpn>orooo» 

Soufft il/ruMi to /jfAore United NatUmi 
Daemon ? 

Tbe Wlaite population in South Africa seem to be 
eerioualy dustarbed by the decisions of the General 
Assembly of the U.N.O. One resolution passed at the 
UJbiT.O. in which the Indjans were specially interested, 
adted the South African and Indian Governments to 
report to the next Assembly what measures had been 
tdten in the treatment of Indians in South Africa. 
Another resolution stated that the data before the 
General Assembly were not sufficient to justify appro- 
val for incorporation into South Africa of the mandated 
tenitoiy of South-West Africa. On January 21, 1947 
Dr. Malan, Nationalist leader and leader of the 
Opposition in South Africa introduced in the House of 
AMmbly a motion covering both these resolutions of 
the HJSr.O. 

Dr. Malan's ouotion asked, firstly, that the South 
African Government should give no effect to the 
request by the United Nations that it should negotiate 
wi^ the ^Government ol India on South Africa’s 
domestic measures on the Indian question and then 
report thereon, except in so far as such negotiations 
would have the clear and exclusive object of having 
South Africa’s Indian population transferred to India 
or elsewhere ; secondly, that Government should take 
neoeSBaiy steps to withdraw the recently granted group 
representation of Indians in Parliament and in the 
Natal Provincial Council as it now clearly appeared 
to be undesirable and futile ; and thirdly, that a joint 
committee of both Houses of Parliament should be 
appointed to draft a comprehensive policy for the 
Union in connexion with the colour problem in general, 
and more particularly in connexion with native 
coloured and Asiatic groups in their relations towards 
the white race as well as their relations with each 
other. Such a policy, the motion adds, should be 
founded on the principle of separation between 
Siuropeens and non-Europeans as regards the political, 
residential, and— so far as practicable— also as regards 
^e industrial field and that it would be constructive 
and equitable towards the specific interests of each 
speeifie group. The motion further recommended that 

Union must not give effect to the request to place 
South-West Africa under the Trusteeship of the 
U.N.O. 

The resolution of Dr. Malan is nothing short of a 
Challenge to the U.N.O. Surely the negotiations desired 
fey the U.NIO| were not for the purpose of transferring 
the Indian settlers to India and elsewhere. The. device 
of restricted negotiations suggested by Dr. Malan 
indicBtes that his aim is to torpedo the decision of 
the U.N.O. In fact, in his speech on the resolution Dr. 
Malan declared that a solution of Union’s Indian 
blem was to transfer the Indian eoimmunity to fndia 
or elsewhere. He even suggested that, "Whether South 
Africa should remain a member of the U.N.O., dmulA 
fee thoroughly examined, if the UN.O. became,^ A 
danger to the Union and Interfered with " 
erwrereignty,** 

Dr. Malan’s resolution is still under discusaiun 
mi, therefore, Ibe opimon-of the South African 
is xmt yet awdhbte. Monawhilei Oenerel 


tottte las iiited tba Aibitie t«f»| IkrtiMi JHl 
thdian Bepreaentgti<re Act remit atred, a pMtioA 
which is hardiy ocMstaht wiw lAe piroporel to threr 
for Indiaas from South Africa. ^ 

Mr. D. Jhdoren of the United Piatty felt it reflier 
strange that Dr. Malan riiould take up the atriMe 
of criticimng the Government’s policy on fiadianC, for 
the Cape Town Agreement had been reached when tibs 
Nationalist Party was in power and much of the 
trouble that arose at U.N.O. was due to the mistakes 
of the Nationalist Government. It is, however, still 
more amasing that General Smuts, of all pmem, 
should deny the existence of the Cape T^own Agree- 
ment, on the ground that no such agreement had evmr 
been registered before the League Of Nations and that 
the Cape Town Conference was nothing more than a 
consultation between Governments of India and South 
Africa. But General Smuts should know that to disowU 
the agreement on the plea of non-registration is not 
worthy of a responsible Minister enjoying some repu- 
tation as a statesman, but rather of a pettifogging 
lawyer. The Agreement has been clearly violated by 
the anti-Indian legislation in question. If General 
Smuts persists in that legislation against the expressed 
wishes of the U.N.O., that body will, in the words of 
Mr. R. M. Deshmukh, former High Commissioner to 
South Africa, "have sonnething to ny about it at the 
next opportunity.” 


League Policies through Nationalisl Eyes 

The Tribune publishes an article from Mr. G. M. 
Sayed which gives a graphic account of how Muslim 
League politics is viewed through nationalist Muslim 
e^^es. In our December number, we had reproduced in 
part another such thoughtful article from the pen of 
Pir All Mahammad Rashidi. Mr. Sayed writes : 


We, in India, have passed threogh the stage of 
excitement, agitation and experimemation ; we are at -the 
opening of a new phase — the phase of cool consideiration, 
deliberate decision, and definite construction. If we 
have to build a future, better than what has been our 
recent past, the history of the past must be summoned 
to our aid and its events and lessons fully studied, 
pondered over and converted to our use. 

At the present moment the greatest problem which 
confronts India is the Moslem F^km. What k going 
to be their future? What type of relationship k going 
to exist between them and the Hindu majority? In 
all these matters the activities ol the Mu6salfii«Dg so 
far have been guided by the Moslem Leagopf and 
therefore, when we eonsider this proUem we have .per- 
force to do it in the Hght ol the Tieague ideologic 
activities, and policies. 

Eight yeais^ experience, I think, is\ siifficient. to 
enable us to form ceftain drihdte dmclusioss idHmt 
the wpiicing ol the League whhdi, during this .Mriad 
has had complete sway over the Moslem poJIticiS field 
and lull latitude to show its wnnh and wciilu 

How far are iu policies Ifitely to dariet the Moe* 
eahnafia in shaping ihek future and kidii hi oefakving 
her iieedem? 


In tti broad ottdines,4he Lcatgne policy has hesolt 
to bmld Iti own power, imt by OMrans ^ etpregtheiiink 
the emnssunity from wfthk--4ire«gA ks regmrari^ 
kid iMiirinlkalkn, intelleoimd; 

, :tet by aroaskg ik, ‘feiM- 

of farend iM the Mow WieMkree ' 

iSbixty mm who opfi inbre 44?^^ 







HaviAg wholly on Bhallow atogana and 

nmneniific aohem^ jt hat done notliing eonatruetive to 
ridfla the general le?el of the Moslem life, without 
which no real and lasting progress is possible, or to 
make the Moslems worthy citizene of the modern world 
—self-confident, brave, patriotic, broadminded, pro- 
gressive, just, humane and moral beings. Indeed, in 
its anxiety to organise a front against the Hindus, 
and incidentally against the country’s freedom, it has 
organised a revolt against Islam’s own values, mission, 
and purposes. It has assembled ten crores of Mussal- 
mans under one roof, only to be bombarded and wiped 
off. , w 

The League’s policies when actually applied ha\e led 
to what consequences? First Noakhali, then Bihar, and 
then flight — pellmell — of five crores of Mussalmaiis 
from their hearths and homes with a view to crashinir 
into two segregated and overcrowded small strips of 
land in the Northern and Eastern nooks of India — 
leaving it entirely to the devil to look after Islam, its mi»- 
shin and traditions in the remaining three-fourtlis of 
India every inch of whicli is soaked in the blood of 
Moslem martyrs and pioneers — ^'fipoos and Aurangzebs. 
Is that not what is implied by tlie Pakistanic segrega- 
tion at llic pain of civil war, or by llie new slogan of 
wholesale migration of Moslem population? 

And, againi, if and wIumi >ou have Pakistan you 
impoae upon the unfortunale people the types of 
govemments you have established in Sind or in Bengal 
« — corrupt, oppressive and unjnsl— ilie governments of 
a few capitalist favourites of Mr. Jinnah inured to 
exploiting and profiteering. And fmthormor<% as if 
you have not already sufficiently sullied, injured, and 
scandalised Islam, you confer upon such governments 
the colours, the sign-board of “democratic Moslem 
Government^! 


With these politics, morals, and oonstrttcllve facul- 
ties, 1 am afraid, the Moslem League will only be lead- 
ing its unfortunate dupes to sure disaster, unless the 
dupes tliemselves quickly get out of the spell of the 
present leadership’s unhygienic and soul-crashing in- 
fluences. In the death of the modern Moslem League 
lay the life of India and of Mussalmans themselves. 
For love and not hatred, self-confidence and not tru- 
culence, moral superiority and not brutal ferocity, 
patriotism and not foreign slavery, expansion and not 
contraction and segregationt, reputation as ideal neigh- 
130UTS and not wholesale migraliou, compromise with 
your own compatriots and not capitulation to foreign 
slave-drivers, Islam’s socialism and not League's capi- 
talism, genuine democracy and not the caprices of Mr. 
Jiniiah and, finally, the march of the brave and not 
the retreat of the coward must be the mottos of 
Mussulmans if they have to survive as respectable, free, 
inspiring and powerful elements composing the new 
world which is springing up on the ruins of the old 
and decayed one. 

In no way must one be impressed or overawed by 
the power the league has been able to build up tem- 
porarily j it is a political baloon. And do vre not know 
what is liie ultimate destiny of a baloon? No nation 
has ever thrived on the basis of sheer hatred or mere 
make-believe. Did these faci(»rs alter the fate of Hitler's 
Germany and Mossolini's Italy? No political schemer 
who has put all his eggs in the British Basket has ever 
profited by it. What was the end of Hussain of Mecca? 
And, finjally, if an individual's temporary power or 
popularity alone could save from collapse a corrupt 
and inherently unworthy ord«T of things, to-day a fol- 
lower of Kaspiitin and not a liruienant of Lenin would 
have been the ruler of Russia. But man’s time-table 
is «>liglitly different from the divine one. 


A greater betrayal of Ihbim. Miisalraans, and India 
is almost unimaginable. But if these are not the 
achiervoments, politics, nr the policies of the Moslem 
League I should earnestly wish to he enlightened as to 
what they are? Have not wc tried it for eight years? 
Is its eight years’ history not before our eyes? 

Is the Mussaliuani of India intellectually, economic 
colly, spirituality and morally a belter Mussalman to- 
day as a result of the way the Islamic values have beeni 
interpreted by the Moslem Leag'ie Is he for the very 
same reason more scH-rcliasit, brave, and high-minded 
than he used to be before? Has his credit as a pal riot, 
or moral being, or as an exponent of the Islamic code 
of Bfe, gone up in the estimation of the w’orld? Ha-? 
,bis outlook in matters national and international be- 
come broader and more up-lifling and ennobling as a 
result of the political education he had through his 
Moslem League Masters? If not — and if in all thcbc 
fields there has been further decline, then any edifice 
that has been built is an edifice founded on sands in- 
capable of standing; up to the inevitable storms oi 
Nature^ desi^te all the care and goodwill that an ohlig- 

Churchill, or a friendly Mudie, may for the time 
being condescend to lavish on it. 

In tbis conttectiao), perhaps a recent incident ha.s 
been a most revealing and telling one; 1 am referring 
to the Egyptian incident. Can there be, I ask, anything 
more puerile, ridiculous and disgraceful than this that 
the ni». seasoned Moslem warrior of the Middle East 
«H^d he told that unless grouping was established 
.In Ibkdia-**^^ modern parlance Faki^an and group- 
j^fVgip syniotiiyinotts terms— the Hkudns of India will 
Ae Antonym Caesars and, Napoleons of 
' r lu.^e» hepgl upon conquering every ’country in 
the b^uUfid valley of the Nile 
' Mr very first prey! , 



A mooting of the Nationalist Muslim leaders is 
goj-ng to be held at Delhi on January 31, to discuss, 
in the word^? of Mr. G. M. Sayi»d, “the proposal for 
merging all nationali:$t Muslim organisations to save 
Muslim India from the destructive policy of tlie 
Muslim’ League.'’ Tliit* meeting will be followed by a 
confcix^nce where the organisation of nationalist Muslim 
forces will be given a final shape. We quite appreciate 
the difficulty that lies in the way of nationalist 
Muslims. The League enjoys all advantages of the 
State pow'cr in two provinces and its appeal is based 
on the fanatic religious sentiments which carries weight 
with the illiterate and eredulous people. But truth must 
ultimately j)rcvaiJ, Difficulty lies on the path of the 
naiionalust Muslims but not despair. 

Chowdhury Akbar Khcn on League 
Policy 

“The Muslim League is deliberately misleading tli(? 
ignorant Muslim massi\s for which it will have to 
acoc'pt responsibility and render account. It knows no 
sane politics but a disruptive policy. The Leaguers are 
playing with fire. If there be any conflagration, it will 
turn out to be a class war ; and the League interests 
and their associates, the princes, will have to pay the 
penally of their past gross injustice and th^ present 
folly. But in spite of all the treacbeiy and Humiliation 
Inc^ will survive with added glory. Long live One 
India.’’— thus obstirves Chowdhuiy Akbar Khan, 
President Indian Workers’ Association of London in 
his valuable booklet And Now the Post-Mortem. His 
outstanding points of argument are as follows ; 

Governments based on theocracy have been a 
iailore. The Muslim League has unfortunately adopted 
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a miataken and discraditod policy and Jinnah is tlio 
stondflUrd-bearer of reaction and unpatrioiiRra. The 
leader of the Mualim liCaguc wants to keep tlu'^ Poki;;}- 
tan baby in the cradle of British imperialism and 
faring degradation upon his Mdiherlancl. In a confer- 
ence at Delhi, Mohammad Ali Jiiiiialj and Ida hench- 
men took an oath that they vould shed the last drop 
of their blcod for tho sake of tlicir imaginary Pakistan, 
and in llie event of the failure to achieve their objective 
they would play the part of Jengiz Klian. The Cabinet 
Mission has given its >erfJict, and dismissed Pdkinian 
outright. Could ihe-e British creaiuTe*^, easy-living peo- 
ple, ever take a plep against the British Covcrnineni? 
The T^ivilcged eluf^ in the last efectionis gn-l the votes 
of the ignorant rm'-^es on the Quran and on the pio- 
mises »>f Paradise. If the Hindus and the Muslims 
can Uve toficthcr i i the Leafiiic's gunip form of Pah .s- 
tan, what prevents both the t ojumuniiies liviiijg together 
in India as at present? Onl> JinualiV foolhardy plan^. 
Ho next i)oints out : 

The League Muslims aic not true. Muslims. Tlu.‘v 
"work the passions of the Muslims to a high pitth tn 
gain their selfish ends. Arc they de\out Mushmsy 
Do they even kow Isl Tliey are a fine example 
of the rigidity of the {icneial Muslim mind that >- 
stagnant, out-dated and far from progrevsive. Know- 
ing that the desperately dcsiilute Muslim masses mav 
not turn against them, the crafty British stooges pit 
them against the Hindus. Was it not Nehra who lost 
no time in acting against Faridkot and Kashmir tt> 
support the cause of the people? Wlml hns Jinnah or 
his League done but to avoid interference in prince- 
doms? 

Cbowdhury Akbar Khan finally abseils, '‘Congress 
is socialist, League is diehard conservative ; Congress 
is progressive, liGaguo is rcactioriaio^. Congress appeals 
to the people, League to Churchill. Congress wants to 
get rid of the British, League is all pains to keep their 
British patrons. Congress is for India, League against 
the country. Is not the Jjcague, therofor(\ qui.s'lingly 
unpatriotic V 

This hew challenge to the League is slowly gaii* i«g 
moincntulrn. It is now widely understood even by large 
sections of Indian Muslims that Ihe League’s much- 
taJked-of direct action plan is being diverted and 
^mod into a weapon for British Imperialism applied 
t<() prevent India from attaining independence. Signs 
aife now visible tliat the negative taetics of the League 
leadera together with the riots fomented by them has 
brought about, a revulsion of feeling among a considcr- 
abk section of the Miisliin masses towards the policy 
of the League. The League has never put forward any 
constructive programme for the masses. They have 
even opposed such a programme sponsored by the 
Congress when it caime to conflict with the vfvsted 
interests among the League leadership. LcagiK* opposi- 
tion to the Congress plan of abolition of landlordism 
in U.P. and Bihar, and its jute deal in Bengal are only 
a few of a host of such examples. Corruption in 
administration which grinds down the masses to utter 
poverty and destitution arc bsrwords in the Loague- 
admitiistered provinces of Sind and Bengal. Its political 
weapon has only been a hymn of communal hatred 
and hardly anything beyond that. 

Writing in Bharat Jyoti S. C. says tbkt '.the 
final straw that woke the Muslim common man up to 
hard reality of the situation was the theory of ex- 
change of population propounded by Mr, Jinnah, 
Pakistan to the common man meant the achievement 
0$ a for tliem in the political set-Jup of . the 


country and a major part in the ^are of its Qovem- 
ment, but at no time did they visualise that it meant 
quitting their age-old hearths and homes. The contra- 
diction between the demands of other Muslim States 
like Egypt which cries out for union with^^udan and 
the Anib’s refusal to\agi’ee to the partition of Palesttoe 
and the demand for Pakistan, has gradually begun to 
take effect. , 

When Jinnah ruled out Population 
Exchange ^ 

Mir MushUq Ahmad, writing in the Hindustan 
Times, show?- how sometime ago Mr. Jinnah was at 
great pains to explain that the idea of exchange-jof 
populalion never entered bis mind and that it was 
ruled out in his programme of Pakiplan, He writes : 

Tn the firs:l fjlacc a ■vvion;r idea and faLe propa- 
ganda appear lo he ser in moUon in or/ler to friglucn 
the Muslim min4»riii<-s rhat ihey would have, ro migrate 
and whole.sale. 1 wi^■h ro assure ray Muslim 
brelhien tluU there Is no juslificiUiem for diis insidio\rs 
misrepre.centati(ni. Will anyone believe today that 
tliefic ivords eaine from Mr. Midiamrnad Ali Jinnah, 
T*resident of the AlMndia Muslim Leagui^V Those 
who do not believe may refer to AJigath Magazine, 
(Pakistan Number) wluTe Mr. Jinnah’*-- pres.s slau*- 
m<’iu <»f 1940 is given. 

After reading Mr, Jinuah’s la!e*:t j^ialemeni on 
exchange of impulnlion, one is surely entitled in- 
quire as to wlio carries ou “insidious misrepresent a 
tion, false and baseless propaganda”? Again on 
December 28, 1940. speaking at Allahabad. Mr. 

Jinnah said: “The Muslim minorities in the Hindu 
provinces would pul up with theie fate. 1 do not ask 
the Alusiims in the Hindu majoriiv province^ to 
migrate to Pakistani when It is r^rabliJied.” 

1 think Mr. Jinnah and his followers should admit 
the foresight of those W'ho in 194^^ conieniled that his 
Pakistan was at best a bargainimg or a political .stunt, 
and at worst a dangerous pastime, which was being 
fkdiherately encouraged by the British for their ends. 
I particularly draw the attention of the; Muidim in- 
leliigciitsia and Muslim stiidenls to reconsider the 
whole situation. Tlie destiny of l(tO million Muslin**- 
depenids on you and i.s within your grasp. You have 
to be fully conscious of the problem and act witli 
courage and faith. 

Abolition of the I. C. S. and I. P.S. 

Ml*. Arthur Henderson, Parliamentary Under- 
secretary of State for India, arrived at Delhi W 
January 4 to conduct negotiations with the Govern- 
ment of India .about the future of the I.CB. and I.P.S. 
For about a fortnight he had been imgaged in discus- 
Hions in New Delhi wdth the Horne,* Defence and 
Finance Ministers of the Government of India on the 
various aspects of the problem. After the conclusion 
of thc&'c discussions, Mr. Henderson retumod to Lon- 
don to i^ort to His Majesty’s Government the reaiilt 
of bis dxBcussionSt 

There is yet no authoritative report of these difr* 
cussions. Several points, however, aeem to have, 
nraerged from them. The Home MmjQter is oj^^iosed 
tp. payment of compensation in i^ditiqu |ii^7 
portionate pension to those who wiw to 

retire. Sardar Piatel is reported tp nave theyjiiiiipf^ 
the Finance Member who, B iis undets^^ 
view that p.roportioBate .pensions ate 
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Ottture tiiat they amount to compenBatory pension. 
The oloitn o! compensation was put forward by the 
Central I,C.S. Assochtion soon alter the Seeretiiry of 
State nui(^ it known tliat be intended to relinquish 
the control over Indian service^?. According to one 
report, even the Secretary of State is inclined to hold 
that the claims of compensation are not justifiable. 
It is believed tJiat a readiness to consider a reduction 
in llie scale of compensation put forward on bhalf 
of the services at the start of the negotiations had 
l>een indicated. But so far as is known, tlie Home 
Member .showed no inclination ;o u.‘consid»':i* his stand 
against the principle of compfius-ation. 

He is reported to have urg'd thru when fonstilu- 
ti|paal changes were introduced in 11^19 mnd 1935, a 
number of officers retired’ on proportionate pensions 
and more liberal terms were not thought of. The pro- 
posed constitutional changes are no more than a 
continuation qf a process initiated and carried out in 
full knowledge of consequences to service conditions 
and tJicrefore do not call for a different or wioro 
favounible treatment of men wluj may prt'fer to retii'C 
as did their predecessors in ('urlier years. 

It is urged that the idea of compensalion would 
be all the more unreasonable and umucep table, 
t>rcauso the Interim Government is understood to 
have iigrec;d to continue the i)rescnt British and 
Indian officcra on yiresent terms. A coinprc3mi«?c, how- 
r ver, between the Indian and British points of view 
is considered possible along the line of conceding com- 
ixensation in special individual C’.ise.s and not as a 
general principle for uniform applieation. It seems to 
have been suggested nt tlic di'^cu«sions Uiat the 
Goivermnent of India should tli.s»’urd the right to 
dispense with the aTvices (jf such officers of the I.C.S. 
and I.P.S. as may not be required. It i.s reported that 
the Covermnent of India would consider with favour 
the proposal for (ionip('U.sation hiding paid to such 
office'rs as may be compulsorily retired. 

It has bwm imported that the Muslim Leagut b* 
entirely against any change in thtj present position ol 
the I.C.S. and IJ?*.B. It appears tiiat. they have urged 
that (he hjuslim' League joined the Interim Go\'t*rii- 
ment under the exi.sting constitution and that pro- 
posals for the abolition of the I.C.S. and I.PjS. imply 
remodelling of the whole constitution which may not 
be in the interest, of tire Muslims. The argument raised 
by the Muslim League, is untenable, in view of the 
fact that the present British Government is committed 
to a policy of early constitutional advance in India. 
It ijS reported that the scheme of compensation pro- 
poeed' by the Sneretery of Sttite would roughly cost 
about tlrirtecn crores of rupees involving 1,000 I.C.S. 

of whom 50 per cent arc Indian and 600 I,PH. 
officers of whom ^ per oent are Indian. It is impossible 
to make any case for imposing on the Indian bix- 
p^rs the burden of thirteen crores of rupees. 

. Bae to the sternoess of Bardar Piatcl this attempt 
to make a second Lea loot has been unsuccessful. 
X(«|Utdation of (he finperial services in India is an 
neee^ These must go lock, stock and 
ba^. It be more beneficial and less exi^nsive 
blood in the services by recruitment 
ihfOl^ Open and emnpotitive examinations than to 
eoaJlWo;*fee old dieduuda many of whom have entered 
or other form of noxainations 
to rale the people instead 
0^: A rsteady inoreftse in die nuinber of 


unworthy, inefficient and corrupt men i/n the services 
h:l^'e brought (he Imperial services to such a disrepute 
Ihut they aie now beyond repair or even overhaul. The 
1 . 1 * tire structure must be changed. 


Jndian StuderUs in England 

A resolution condemning the “growing incompet- 
ence, lethargy and red tape methods of the liklucational 
Departmimt of tlio India House, London,'’ was pas<od 
at the .annual men'tiiig of the Loudon Majlis. The 
iv olution is a culmination of the students’ dissati'*- 
J-iflion v/itli rile amingcuiu'uts made for thur 
a.vouiint;‘latiuii in London and provincial univerriiy 
cities. Tliis growing dissatisfaicUou flared up m 
Noveiiibcr last when Indian students who had ai*rivcd 
from Bnlmbay and otlier cities were ordered to sleep in 
u*nts at Croydon during extremely cold weather 
I)(.(\aii>e of .shortage* of accommodation. A special 
deputation of the Majlis which waited upon Pandit 
Neiirii during liis London visit in December raised this 
question of aocominodatioii and also tlie workings of 
the ICducaliomil Department of the India House. 

The resolution stated : 

“Scores of Indian students arc experiencing ph>- 
sical torture bccaiific of lack of accommodation ard 
the strain of living in leius and camps under scvcic 
weather conditions. Oucrics are not prop<irly answer- 
ed and officials make Mudcnis wait for hours before 
granting them interview'. 

‘There is no arrange ment at ilie India House for 
giving proiier information to students. The little in- 
lomialion that is given is oftenj meagre and out of 
date. When Pandit Nehru was in London he was most 
sympathetic to our needs, lie asked the High G)m- 
niiasioner (Sir Samuel Runganudhan) to look into the 
matter immediately. More than a month has passed 
but still cliaolic conditions coniiiiuc. Kven our request 
for a room at the India House as a central meeting 
place for Indian students has hern cold-shouldered. 

We resent this step-molhcrly attitude towards us 
especially when w'e see the way other Foreign embas- 
sies treat their sludcnis. 

The Majlis demanid that a Commission ol ncsi- 
official Indian educationists sliould investigate the con- 
ditions under which Indian students in Britain* are 
living; this investigation should be held immediately 
and on the spot. 

In conclusion, the resjoJution demands a thorough 
overhaul of the Education Department of the Inffia 
Houat?. Indian students in Britain have to pay high 
charges. A reference to this complaint about exorbitant 
prices and charges w^as made in an interview some 
months ago by the Educational Adviser of the Govern- 
ment of India who said that the greedy British land- 
ladies were greatly handicapping tludents who were 
unaible to pay high charges for accommodation. 

The present High Commissioner of India in 
London, Bir Samuel Runganadhan, has failed to look 
after the Indian students who have been placed under 
his care. Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan is likely to p 
to London as India’s first Ambassador for Britan 
within a short time. Let^us hope that the lot of Indian 
students there will be improved and their grievances 
removed <ifter bis arrival there. Professor Radha- 
krishnan will not neglect sludents and certainly will 
not keep them standing at the door for Jhonrs together 
.a$ the High Commissioner docs. 
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The Speakers* Conference 

The ocHiferenee of the Speakers aud Presideiits ol 
the Indian Legislaturaa, imder the presidenUhip of 
Mr. Mavlankar, President of the Central Legislative 
AaBemfoly, concluded its three-day session in New Delhi 
on Januaiy 1947. It is report!^ that the conference 
discuosed a number of important issues concerning the 
privileges of legislatures and questions of procedure 
therein. 

A. question was raised whether or not the presiding 
officer^ of the legwlative bodies in Indk should be 
bound by the wording of the Government of India Act 
of under which these bodies are functioning. The 
conference is reported to have held the view that the 
Speakers should not be bound down by the literal 
meanings of the Act but should create healthy conven- 
tions bearing in mind the coming constitutional changes 
in India. 

The conference is reported to have criticised the 
tendenqy among certain provincial governments to 
enact Bills in the foim of ordinances in order to avoid 
the Legislatures. The Speakers were advised to protest 
whenever a Provincial Ministry, with the help of the 
Governor, tried to promulgate as ordinances Bills 
which had not been placed before the House. They 
were advised even to resign to safeguard the lights 
of the legislators. 

An interesting discussion took place on the ques- 
tion, whether a Speaker should give his own ruling, or 
whether he should leave it to the House to decide 
whether a point of order was ultra vires. 

Another interesting question discussed at the 
conference was, whether or not at a special session 
of the legislature, questions and adjournment motions 
could be entertained. During the recent sessions of 
the Provincial legislatures convened to elect members 
of the Constituent Assembly, several Speakere gave the 
ruling that no other business exoept election of mem- 
bers of the Constituent Assembly could be transacted 
at the special session. The consensus of opinion et the 
conference appeared to be that since there was no 
provision in the rules for any special session. adiouTn- 
ment motions or questions could be entertained. 

A point raised at the conference dealt with the 
future relationship between the North-West Frontier 
Province and the tribal areas. The Interim Govern- 
ment has declared a new tribal policy in co-operation 
with the Provincial Ministry of the PVontier Province. 
In the circumstances, can a discussion bo allowed in 
the Frontier Assembly without the previous consent 
of the Gbvemor as required under the rules made by 
£he Provincial Governor’? The question is of parti- 
cular interest to Assam and the Frontier Province 
where in respect of certain areas, there is dual control. 
It may be remembered that during the autumn session 
of the N.-W. F. P. Legislative Assembly in Novend^er, 
1940, the Governor refused to give his consent to a 
resolution which asked the Provincial Goveinment to 
urge the Government of India to : end the dual sjfstem 
of Government pievailing in the N.-W. F. jP. It is 
reported that a lively discussion took ptm the 
conference and guidance for future oecasioas was 
secured. 

It was also discussed whether the Upper 
riitoald have a right to intiodm Bills proi^k&g tW 
reduetion of taxes. A seetidn of the Speaberii » 
>orted to have held the view that, riitce the ^per 


House represents the vested hiteresta, they would, 
always d^and rediiction of taxes Mul, therefore, the 
right should not be conceded. 

The question whether the Speaker shquld follow 
tile traditions of the House of Commons in view of 
the fact that in India the legislative body enjoyed fufi 
inferior status to Hie executive was also discussed. 

A lively discussion took place on the question 
whether t>r not Speakers should take part in political 
activity. At the Speakers’ Conference held in 1938, 
Mr. Purushottam Das Tandon, Speaker of the U.P. 
I^egislative Assembly, was one of the few Speakers who 
maintained that Speakei-s sliould take part in politics 
outride tho Assembly, while they should remain 
absolutely impartial in conducting the bu^ness of the 
House. At the conference of this year a majority of 
the members agreed with Mr. Tandon’s view. Nawab- 
zada Allah Nawaz Khan, Speaker of the Frontier 
Assembly, pointed out that they could pot follow the 
House of Commons convention which enjoined a 
Spealocr not to take part in politics, because legislative 
bodies in India did not have the same privileges which 
the House of Commons enjoyed. Conditions in India 
were different. She was still struggling for her freedom. 
In that struggle everyone had to take part. 

The conference also discussed the question whether 
a Speaker could withhold his consent to the moving 
of an adjournment motion in his own chamber. It was 
l>ointed out that a large number of adjournment 
motions were moved on frivolous grounds and it would 
be better to withhold consent in tlie chamber in order 
to save the tilme of the House. It was, however, made 
clear that (he consent given in the Chamber was only 
provisional and a Speaker would not be contradicting 
himself if he ruled an adjournment motion out of 
order after listening (o the debate which may follow 
when a member asks leave to move it on the door 
of the House. Some of the Speakers were of the 
opinion that oven though adjournment motions were 
often moved on flimsy grounds, the power to withhold 
consent should be used very rarely. 

The conference unanimously agreed to the pro- 
posal of the Speaker of the Frontier Asseipbly, ur^ng 
that the Speakers of Central and Provincial legislatures 
should be empowered to demand the presence s^t 
A.ssembly sessions of elected members detained in 
jail, but not actually incapacitated under Section 60 
of the Government of India Act of 1935. In the 
Government of India Aict of 1935, provision has been 
made enabling a provincial legislature to define the 
privileges of members. But so far no step has been 
taken in that direction. It is, therefore, a ndatter 
sartisfaction that the conference decided that the 
Speakers and Presidents of the different Provindnl 
Legislatures should draft a Privileget Bill defining the 
privileges of leguilatures as well as of the merobicia 
and forward the same to the President of the CenM 
Lecpslative Assembly by Juno 90. The CeritraJ 
Assembly President will then draft a Central Ififl 
e^abodying the important features of all the proHnoia] 
<^t8. This consolidated Draft Frivilefes Bill 1^1 be 
oonridered at a epeoial sesarem of the eonferenin; /iof 
Speakers and Fremenla. ^ 

States Peopie*e-Confi^itfdit/''i] 

/ ' 3Ee Stwidiag 
Peopled -Goaferaaoe, wbSdb met 
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Ilk TSw JMHui dealt with the wioue problemi of the 
Ihidiaa dtwtee aoid peased a number of important 
reeoiuUoiui, 

The fattowiag k the resolution on the Constituent 
. Apeuifaly ; *The Standing Committee welcomes the 
fonnwtion of the Cozueituent Assembly and congra- 
tulates the nation upon the successful beginnings of 
its laboujs in framing a Constitution for an indepen- 
dent India. The Committee regrets that there are thus 
far no representatives from the States in the Aisaembly. 
The people of the States are as much interested ^ 
any other in shaping the constitution, and it is, 
therefore, neoessaiy that they should be represented 
as early as possible, so that they may participate in 
all the stages of the Asseonbly’s work and not merely 
towards the end. The Committee declares afresh that 
the States should be represented in the Constituent 
Assembly through the elected representatives of the 
people of the* States. A sub-committee should be 
appointed in order to*repre8ent the viewpoint of the 
^tes people in all matters which form the subject 
of negotiations between the nominees of the Princes 
and the Negotiating Committee appointed by the 
Constituent Assembly.” 

The following are the personnel of the People’s 
Negotiating Committee of the All-India States 
Peoples Conference : Messrs. Jai Narayan Vyas, 
Dwarkanath Kachni, Kamalnarayan Baja], Hiralal 
Shastri, Balwantarai Mehta, Sarangdhar Das and B. 
Nijalingappa. 

The resolution on Objectives states ; “The Stand- 
ing Committee expresses its full agreement and whole- 
hearted approval on behalf of the people of the 
States on the first resolution of the Constituent 
AsBembly which declares its finm- resolve to proclaim 
Bidia as an independent sovereign Republic. It wel- 
comes in particular the declaration in regard to social, 
econotenic and political justice to all the people of 
India, equality of status and opportunity before the 
law and fundamental rights and safeguards for the 
minorities, tribal areas, and depressed backward desses. 
The Committee endorses the declaration that all 


‘^As this Committee has previously stated, the 
Political Department is now a complete anaohroniiim 
and is a barrier to aU healthy cha^ in the States. 
It works in secret and follows a policy which is not 
only opposed to the growth of responsible Qovem- 
ment in the States, but also to the general policy ci 
the Interim Government of India. Its personnel k 
almost entirely foreign and represents the most 
reactionary tendencies in British policy. The Standing 
Committee has received reports of various schcttnes 
initiated by the Political Department which are 
injurious to the people of the States and will hamper 
their future growth. All these activities are taking 
place without the knowledge of the people concerned. 
The Committee desires to state again that no arrange- 
ments or agreements made in this way by the Political 
Department can be accepted. The Political Department 
is supposed to represent the Paramount Power. As such 
it should deal with questions directly related to Para- 
mountcy only and sliould not interfere with any other 
matters which are common to the States and the 
Government of India. In all such matters the States 
should deal directly with the Govemiment of India. In 
regard to representation of the States in the Consti- 
tuent Assembly or any other matter relating to the 
constitutional development of the people of States 
there should be no interference from the Political 
Department. 

“As it is evident that the Political Department 
as it is constituted today is completely out of 
touch with aspirations of the people and even 
BometlmK^s of the rulers, tlie time has come when 
a complete change should be made, even during 
this interim period, both in its personnel and 
its relations to the Government of India and 
States. The chief officers of the Department should be 
Indians acceptable to the people of the States and the 
activities of tlie Department should be carried on iu 
close consultation with the GovemAment of India. The 
course of recent events in the States has developed a 
crisis in their affairs and in many States demands are 
being made on behalf of the people for same form of 


powers and authorities in the sovereign and indepen- 
dent India, its oonelituent parts and organs, is derived 
from the people.” 

The resolution on the Political Department states : 

•‘The Standing Committee of the A.-I. S.P.C. ^ 
observed a marked unanimity of repressive action 
sgainst the people and a deliberate attempt to oppose 
and repress the States people’s organisations. It has 
gko; noted a contmuous interference by the Political 
Di^iteent with a view to preventing the enlargement 
of ^ freedom: of the people there. This course of 
Wpm leads to ^he inevitable conclusion that there is 
a dSlibmte all-India policy behind it initiated or 
SQpputftged by the Political Department. In view of 
tbs dyzkmk of events in India and the imminent 
of ipdep^idence, it would appear that the 
Ifc^tkal Department, representing British iknperial 
iabirssts in India, k seeking to use the Btates as well 
tsacifionaiy elements in India to check India’s 

and to maintain 
kfMjM io^Aioliis in the States. Thk is evidenoed 
mewdvoly xeactionaiy poli^ of the 
and the all-India r^iession that 
lH»tes,'limt also fey 'the attitude that 
tPMww 'tagkvd tk^-the Qonstitttent 


direct action in order to protect their organisations 
and interests. The Standing Committee has consistently 
discouraged any conflict because of its desire to realise 
its objectives rapidly in co<operation with the Rulers. 
It is, however, becoming increasingly clear that thk 
co-operation is denied and its place taken by an active 
hostility to the people. Even where announcements 
have been made about responsible governments and 
civil liberties, in actual practice no change has taken 
place and repression continues. 

“The Committee cannot be a passive spectator to 
these events and policies and must advise the people 
of the States not to submit to repression of their basic 
principles. The Cohnmittee would still recommend that 
restraint should be exercised and no premature action 
taken. AJl decisions in individual States riiould be 
taken after full consideration of the all-India situation 
which k developing rapidly. It is with a view to thk 
that the Btates people’s organisations should strengthen 
themselves and keep ready for all emergencies” 

The ^fesolution on Hyderabacf Btate says ; 

^The Committee on hearing the report made by 
Mr. Dwarkanath Kachru in regard to, the recent hap- 
pennings in Hyderabad State, approved the boycott 
of the ^^eetioas to the Btate lefUature by the State 
Congress and coaaidaied the OonstHulkaal lefonns Of 
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the State as wholly reactionary, undemocratic and 
anti-national and, therefore, in no event to be accepted. 
The committee congratulated the people of Hyderabad 
State on having made the boycott effective all over 
the State. The committee viewed with grave concern 
the recent disturbances in the rural areas of Nalgonda 
district involving use of the police and the military 
and repeated brings and arrests of hundreds of people. 
The agrarian situation in the rural areas, unjustibabie 
arrests, harasalineut, victimization and severe measures 
of repression indulged in by the State forces deserve 
condemnation and an impartial inquiry. In particular, 
the Government’s grain procurement policy has caused 
great distress and tiie burden has heavily fallen on the- 
poor peasantry. The Jagirdars and Deslimukhs have 
taken advantage of the situation to suppress the 
piroplc and themselves escape from the consequences 
of the gram procurement policy. An immediate change 
in this policy as well as in the personnel of the officials 
enforcing it appears to be essential.” 

The resolution on Kashmir State says : 

**The State authorities have deliberately followed 
a course of action which has been hostile not only to 
the people of the Slate but also to the national move- 
ment of India and its leaders. In spite of ever^^ effort 
of the State Government to suppress the Kashmir 
National Congress, the struggle ooniinues. Tlic whole 
economy of Kaslimir State has deteriorated and cor- 
ruption and nepotism are rampant in the States. The 
Standing Coonmittee has endorsed the boycott of 
elections by the National Conferem^e. The action taken 
by the State authorities to prevent fair and free 
elections has been condemned. The rfjfiult of the 
present elections that are going on can have no value. 
The committt'e sympathises with the people of 
Kashmir in their sufferings under the Government 
which has forfeited sympathy of those who cure for 
human decency and freedom and at same time 
congratulate them for their refusal to submit to 
methods of terror. Tlie committee has sent its gi-eetings 
to Sheikh Mohamtmad Abdullah, President of the 
National Conference of the Kashmir State.” 

The committee has deputed Mr, Kamalnarayan 
Bajaj to visit Kolhapur and investigate the matters in 
view of the Praja Parishad’s points which were raised 
for consideration before the committee. In the mean- 
time, the Kolhapur Praja Parishad has been advised 
not to initiate any direct action plan. 

Mr. Hamid AH and Mr. Sethram Jaju, General 
Secretaries of the C.I.R. Council of the All-India 
States People’s Conference, have been requested to 
visit Nagod, Orcha and Sarila States and furnish a 
report on the recent unrest and repression. It has been 
stated that in spite of the declaration of fundamental 
rights made by tlie Ruler, the Praja Mandal has not 
been allowed to function and exercise elementary civil 
liberty. 

On hearing the reports of the Gwalior delegatee on 
the constitutional reforms in the State, the Standing 
Comimittee has advised the postponement of direct 
action plan by the State Congress and suggested that 
they should hereafter act in concert with the President 
of the A.-I. S.P.C. in matters of immediate consti- 
tutional reforms in Gwalior. 

The^committee also passed resolutions on a number 
of other States and on Cantonments in Indian States* 
territory. The resolution on cantonments sug^sted 
that th^ should be included under the jurisdiction of 


the advisory committee as territorial minoritieB under 
Section 20 of the Cabinet Mission Statement of 
May 16. 

The annual session of the States People's Con- 
ference and All-India State liegislators’ convention trill 
be held in Gwalior in March, 1047. 

R. L N. Mutiny Report 

The Report of the R. I. N. CommisBion, which 
investigated the causes and origin of the R.I.N. 
mutinies of Pobniary last, has been released by the 
Government of India. A resolution by the Government 
of India on the findings of the Commission and an 
abbreviated version of the Report have been made 
puiblic. The Report is unanimous. The membeie have 
agreed that the basic cause of the mutiny was wide- 
spread discontent among the ratings arising mainly 
from a number of servict^ grievances which had re- 
mained unredressed for some time and which were 
aggravated by the political situation. The Commission 
emphasised tlic extremely widespread nature of the 
disorder and the rapidity with which it spread. Men 
of all communities took part, irrespc<*tivo of the part 
of India from which they came or the political opinions 
they may have held. In the opinion of the Commisi^ion, 
this could not have been so unless almost all the 
services had been dissatisfied, in some way or another, 
with service conditions. Among the first of those 
siwice grievances was the incorrect and extremely 
rosy picture held out by the recruiting authorities to 
recruits, amounting in some cases to Rystemaiic 
deception. But the primuiy causes of discentent in the 
service were a lack of coni act between offieers and 
ratings and a feeling of discriminjilion. There was 
complete lack of a patient and sj^mpathctic attitude 
to genuine grievances. This gave rise to a feeling ol 
resentment and helplessness among tlie ratings. There 
was also a strong and widespread feeling that racial 
discrimination existed in the service, the main points 
being that ratings were denied (pertain concessions and 
privileges enjoyed by ratings of the Ro>^al Navy and 
that the European officers of the R.I.N. regarded 
them with contempt as inferiors. There can be no 
doubt, in the opinion of the Commission, that some 
of the Indian officers shared this feeling and considered 
that they had not received due consideration for 
promotion, that they wore not taken into confidence 
in important matters and that they were regarded as 
inferiors. Many temporary officers had no real under- 
standing of the men or sympathy with them, and this 
was particularly the case among the non-Asiatio 
officers. It may here be mentioned that there ilrere 
officers of 19 different nationalities, ^me of whom 
belonged to nations observing discriminatory laws. 
Those on loan from the Royal Na\y, in particular, and 
also some of those temporarily in the Indian service 
felt that they were exiles serving theijr terms away 
from home and wished only that they might be allowed 
to leave in the not too distant future. 

The next main grievance related to food, both of 
which, in the opinion of the Commission, could have 
been overcome to a considerable extent, had the officers 
paid more attention to the complaints made to idiem. 

Hicre were a number of other grievaneea atoQQfl 
which pay conditions were one. Ihe Comihlssion 
thinks that the ratings would have been iMd 

their pay been the saro^ as that of the** Stornih 
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Ceylon navies whom they regarded as less ’efficient 
than themselves. 

There was also a feeling of injustice and frustra- 
tion owing ;to the lack of promotion to Commissioned 
and Warrant ranks. In part, this proceeded from the 
unjustifiable hopes held out to ratings at the time ol 
their recruitment. It was also due to a comparison 
with the possibilities of promotion in the Army. While 
these grievances were mounting up, the process of 
demobilisation began and led not only to a number ot 
cobnplaints as to the manner in which it was carried 
out but also to a sense of despair and frustration in 
that many of the men had supposed that they would 
obtain permanent employment but found that they 
would not. Government of India, in their resolution, 
say that the political as]3ect of the mutiny was in- 
directly d\ic to the service' grievances mentioned above. 
There were, no doubt, a few men who were politically 
conscious when thejl enteiv d the service ; but for the 
majority, political doctjines began to affect their minds 
only because they had begun to feel tliat no attention 
was paid to their grievances and that this was due to 
foreign domination. This was the ^tate of feeling when 
the Commander King incident provided a spark for 
the hidden ammunition dump. 

The Government i^'solution suinimarises the lessons 
of the Mu liny in the R.T.N. fo the following two 
points : 

(a) That officers must consider the welfare ol 
their men before their owm conifoit or safety, 
and the grievances must not be explained away 
but redressed. 

ib) Too rapid an expansion without pioper provi- 
sion for the training of officers is unwise, and 
the aim of the service in peace must be to 
prepatt; for expansion in war. 

Some method must now be devised to represent 
their grievances to their authorities in an organised 
fashion and to get them promptly redressed. 

Th0 Damodar Valley Project 

The llamodar Valley Project has finally met with 
the appi'oval of the Central Govenwnent as well as 
Bengal and Bihar Governments. The American 
Teclmical Mission having experience of the working 
of the Tennessee Valley Scheme is reported to have 
unfolded immense potentialities for changing the fa^e 
of the Western Bengal and Chota Nagpur tract in 
Bihar. It has been estimated thai the Damodar Project 
would involve an expenditure of Ra. 56 crores. Of 
thiS; Bengal wiU have to pay slightly above Rs. 28 crores 
wd the Central Government nearly Rs. 16 crores and 
the Bihar Government the rest. It is understood to 
have been decided at the conference that a statutory 
body under the name and style of the Damodar Valley 
Corporation with autonomous powers should be set 
up. Like the Tennessee Valley Authority in 
IT.S.A., ibis Corporation would also be entrusted with 
full powers to put the entire Damodar Valley Scheme 
into operation. Legkdation necessary in this behalf 
will; it is understood^ be enacted through the Central 
le^iehiture very shortly. It is further decided, it is 
feamt, that/ work in connexion with the Damodar 
Ve|ley Soheme would not be delayed or hampered at 
niny Vlife dun to prevailing uncertainties in the 
i&gtion in India. 


The Pfioject involving the construction of a series 
of eight dams and a barrage is designed to serve the 
purposes simultaneously of irrigation, flood prevention, 
power deveiopiment, industrialisation and navigation. 
This project when in full operation would make 
electric energy available to the people of Bengal and 
Biliar at a very cheap cost, it may be, it is said, even 
at one anna per unit. If the Project is supplemented 
by the hitherto neglected river resuscitation plan of 
Sir William Willcox, Malaria can be eradicated and a 
way opened up for the prosfKprity of Central and South 
Bengal. 

Now that the iiiaiu project is almost ready for 
biing put into effect it is necessary to enquire iuto 
certain pioblems m this connexion. To make a proper 
utiliaiiition of the available electrical energy under the 
project it is necessary to study the suit»ability of 
different loc^Uities for starting small-scale and large- 
sera le industries in the Damodar Valley area. The 
Projcx't rt;quiR>.s investment of no less than Rs. 55 
rroros. liesidoa, it may be roughly estimated that the 
Project will further involve an annual recurring 
cx])enditure of six or seven crores of rupees for the 
purj^oso of meeting charges in respect of interest, 
depreiiaiion, repairs and wages of the employees. All 
this points to the necespity of distributing both 
electrical energy and water in such a way that an 
annual of about ten crores of mpees ia 

ensured. It is exceedingly important that a full-fledged 
load survey is underttien at the earliest possible 
moirnmt. Supply of power under a grid system mu*?t 
follow and not precede a thorough load survey of the 
total area intended to be covered by the project. This 
will reduce the ri«k of loss of power in future to a 
minimum. 1’he project will require for its success a 
good deal of engineering skill. We recognise, as the 
Governments of India, BengaJ, and Bihar do. the 
ncces-rity of importing .some foreign engineers in view of 
the lack of expert engineers for carrying out a work 
of this di^Tiption. We have nothing to say against 
the ap])ointmorit of Col. Evans ns the Director of the 
Project. But it must be realised that an able Indian 
Engineer sliould be under him as his Deputy 

right from the start. Wc have a good number of 
highly trained civil and electrical engineers and one 
of them may be selected for this purpose. Training of 
Indian onginoors for the Scheme should not wait. Col. 
Evans may not stay in India for long ; after doing his 
job under the contract he is likely to leave India. The 
appointment of an Indian deputy to Col. Evans will 
senT a two-fold purpose : first, in the absence of the 
foreign Director, the Indian Deputy Director may 
easily st»^p into his place wilh full knowledge of the 
technicalities, and secondly, the foreign expert, who 
imny not be fully conversant of all the economic and 
social circumstances of our countr>\ will be greatly 
helped by the local knowledge and experience of his 
Indian deputy. 

The consequence of depending solely on fopr'ign 
engineers can bo easily seen in the embankment of 
only one sid('. of the Damodar at the time of construct- 
ing the East Indian Railways. The foreign engineers 
pfenning those railways neglected the topography of 
the place and the natural bchavnour of the Damodan 
As a consequence, vast areas in West Bengal, especially 
in Burdwan -and Hooghly districts, which were once so 
rich and healthy, have been reduced to poverty and 
have become hotbeds of Malaria. We feel that the 
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appointment oi an Indian, prefenbly one fiom Bengal^ 
ae D^uly Director of the Project, ie an imperative 
ncceanty. 

1 

I 

India' $ Mineral Policy 

The need for legislation for the control imd 
regulation of mining on the one hand and supervision 
of mineral exploitation amounting to stoppage of-export 
of eome key minerals on the other, unless a compen* 
satory return or barter of minerals and metals in 
which we are deficient was assured, was stressed by 
Mr. C. H. Bhabha, Member-in>Charge for Works, 
Mines and Power, in an address to the Mineral Policy 
Conference held at New Delhi. Mr. Bhabha said that 
planned development of India’s minerals should be 
such as to dovetail it into the framework of planned 
industries. Our policy should be directed to the attain- 
ment of sclf-suflBkiiency in respect of minerals and 
metals as far as practicable, and tlierc should be 
Central control of minerals of strategic and defence 
importance. 

The outstanding feature of our mineral policy 
today is that it is completely in the hands of foreigners 
and Indians have no place in its fonmulation or 
execution. In the grant of a projecting license or 
mining base, Imperial interests are considered first and 
Indian need is overshadowed. The Geological Survey 
of India is still a closely guarded British office. A 
certain measure of unified commercial control, possibly 
international in scope, may be a logical consequence 
of the limited number of the large sources of supply, 
but that unified control ought to be exercised in 
Indian national and commercial interest. Indians 
minerals are generally exported in the raw state even 
when they may be worked up here. This should imme- 
diately stop. Whate\’)cr mineral India will export 
should go out in the finished state and this trade 
minerals ought to be regulated in such a manner that 
subserves to the maximum extent the ultitaate ends of 
our national policy. 

Mr. Bhabha dealt with the question of a revision 
of mineral taxation, royalty and base laws and said, 
‘The growing interest of the State in mineral develop- 
ment in this country does not imply that the State will 
or can overnight participate directly in mining or 
metallurgical occupation. Large sectors of our mineral 
economy must of necessity be left to private exploita- 
tion subject to State control and regulation.*’ 

Hie establishment of a Bureau of Mines has 
been proposed, which, when it comes into being, would 
be in a position to render all necessaiy assistance to 
those anxious to develop our mineral resources. In Mr. 
Bhabha’s opinion, Government must content itself, for 
many years to edtne, with only creating legislative and 
administrative conditions within whose framework 
planned development of our mineral resources could 
take place. Government of India has taken a decision 
on policy for proper regulation and development of 
mines and oilfields under Federal control. The formida- 
tion of Central legislation necessary for the execution 
of an all-India mineral policy may prove to be a. 
problem but that has to be done. Centra] co-ordination 
and regulation of minerals, for which legislation is 
suggested, is intended chisfly to cover the follogring 
subjects : 

CoiiMdcratipn of foreign trade pdioy In the 

national inters^ with « view to legvdate taxl&» sub- 


Adiea, and onmiro that the ndneial raooroea of 
country are not flittered away by cutthroat competi- 
tion among producers and traden. 

Regulation and control of key minerals in the 
interest of defence. This particularly iijcludes mine- 
rals like uranium and thorium, oil resources and mica. ' 

Eatoblishment of a Bureau of Mines with con- 
nected organisationis to execute the policy embodied 
in such legislation. 

Organisation of training and research in India 
and abroad for utilising the mineral resources of the 
country to the fullest ezienlt, and discouraging die 
export of raw materials which could be turned into 
manufactured articles within the country. 

The pooling of information and resources and 
the collection of statistics on an aJMndia basis. 

Co-ordination of workintg at different producing 
centres and wise utilisation of the mineral resources 
for industrial developmciu within the country. This 
covers the injtemal trade policy, ^railway rates, 
standardisation, etc. .> 

According to a tentative draft made by a former 
Government, and left over lo tlie luterim Govern- 
ment, legislation! of two sorts was suggested to deal 
with the problem: first, a general law authorising con- 
trol of certain important sclieduled minerals, and, 
secondly, an ad hoc legislation dealing specifically 
with problems relating to iiidiviilual minerals, such 
as coal, mica and petroleum. 

It will be of interest to observe, in this cun- 
nketion, that the total value of the annual mineral 
production in India is approximately over Rs. 40 
crores, but it has been estimated that a proper utilisa- 
tion of the resources would very much enhance this 
figure. No clieck has, in the past, been made on the 
export of such valuable minerals as manganese, ilmenite, 
or mica. Nearly SO million tons of high-grade man- 
ganese ore have left the country since 1905, accord- 
ing to an official memorandum. The war years wit- 
nessed a step-up of production of ierro-manganese 
in India to am extent oi nearly 20.000 tons a year. 
But conditions, it is stated, permit the possibility of 
producing ten times this quantity, in which case ferro- 
manganese may be exported instead of the raw material. 
Further, the export of manganese ore is in the hands 
of traders who have no concern for the need to cotb- 
serve the country’s mineral assets. A similar story 
could be repeated in the case of India’s ilmenite, occur- 
ring largely in) Travancore (annual production in 1938 
being estimated at 250,000 tons). It costs only about 
10 shillings a ton, we are told, when sold as ore. but, 
when converted into titanium oxide, it costs about 
£100 a ton! Similarly, in the case of mica, the entire 
output of Indian mines has been exported without 
much processing or manufacturing treatment, which, 
if done, would fetch very much Mgher prices. Gold, 
saltpetre, chromite, magnesite, moniazite. beryl and 
zircon ore other minerals produced in India wholly or 
largely for export 

Earliest possible steps should, however, be taken 
to ensure that raw materials are utilised pdtlmi the 
oountiy itself, as far as praeticablei, by the 
ment of manufacturing ooiicenis. The Canmeroe pdftts 
out that this will mean that there will not be a eom* 
pjete embargo on the export of the misexahi but that 
exports will be limited oaty to those whhsh omomoibe 
subjected to prooessing or mom^daiotoiag tieatoseht 
Indiow 

Alfkou^ private enteipxise in reject ,«f 
devriopment is eiKvisaged, ^ 

remain the ultimate gcMcl to be ettahmd; The frj 
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givea to foreiga firms for the ezploitatioii of India’s 
minerals to t^ detrimeint of national interest must 
imbnediately stop. So long as private enterprise is per* 
mitted it must be rigidly controlled in the interest of 
the nation. 

A New Political Statute for Goa 

A message from Nova*Goa states that a new 
political statute will be granted to Goa by the 
Portuguese Government. This announcement has been 
made by the Governor-General of Goa at a special 
meeting of the Governor’s Council. This announcement 
is, howeveri a vague one end does not indicate what 
her future status will be or when it will come into 
force. Goa is at present administered under the 
Portuguese Colonial Act which treats all Portuguese 
colonies as one unit. The Governor has a Council to 
assist which ^serves a purely advisory body <^m.- 
powered only f,o discjiss proposals put before it by 
the Governor. The Council consists of 12 members, 
eight of whom are nominated and four elected. 

A Government spokesman told the Associated 
Press o] India that the Government ha<i decided 
nothing about the Statute. A Committee of five mem- 
bers of the Council had been formed to draft the 
vStatute aficr consulting the wishes of the people. The 
Committee was free to take the help of outside non- 
official elements in tiie drafting of the Statute and 
could submit any constitution it thought lit for the 
consideration of the Minister for Colonies in Portugal. 

Nationalist circles are inclined to view the 
announcement as mere propaganda. TbcsM> circles point 
out that the complaint of Mrs. Vijayalakahini Pandit 
at UJN.O. that the Portuguese were giving a bad deal 
to Goans was partly responsible for keeping out 
Portugal from the U.N.O. membership, and state that 
Portugal, now eager to secure entrance into theUJ^.O., 
is trying to sliow to the world that the Portuguese 
Government is being fair to Goa*. 

A prominent Goan leader said that the conception 
of Latin imperialism which forms the basis of Portu- 
guese rule, does not permit of decentralisation of 
power. Neither was it likely, he stated, that the people 
would be associated with the administration of Goa 
under the present political regime in Portugal. 

He added : *The highest compliment the Portu- 
guese believe they can pay to Goans is to consider 
them as Portuguese and give them the same rights as 
enjoyed by the Portuguese at home. But these rights 
could not possibly satisfy nationalist Goans drawing 
iaqnration from Iheir brethren in British India.’’ 

A strict news censorehip works in Goa today. No 
local paper can come out unless the Government 
Oenimra have fibne carefully throu^ it. Morning 
papera here generally get their editions ready by 
dhcKA 11 p.m. to be sent to the Censors’ Office for 
passing. In very rare instances, news coming in after 
11 pm. finds space in the morning editions. 

This leader also pointed out that political auto- 
nomy eonld not be granted without financial autonomy 
and' Goa would not stand on its own lep without the 
hi^ cd Brittdi India. Nationalist circles in Goa are not 
idlmftail with the proposal to raise Goa to a province 
ol Porlasgal. Notbi^ fbort of a Portuguese withdrawal 
all thdr poumeions leaving them free to merge 
Ite Indiaa province win satisfy 

in tho country. 


Egypt and Sudtgi 

The nine^enonth old Anglo-Egyptian negotiations 
are in loalily a diplomatic and constitutional batUe 
for the possession of the Nile. The ba|||te for the Nile 
is the battle for a dominant position in the Middle 
East. While the two countries continue to haggle for 
position, the differences of the Big Three are being 
crystalli^d in this area. The clash has continued 
throughout 1946. The stakes are high. For the U.S.A., 
there is oil, more than it has ever dreamt of, for 
Britain, it is a matter of life and death. Time and 
again tlkc talks have broken down not on whether 
Eg 3 rpt i.s to be fully sovereign, that has already been 
decided ; nor on whether British troops are to quit in 
full, that is a foregone conclusion, but on the Sudan, 
that artificially created country through , which the 
Nile winds more than half its course. Whoever con- 
trols the Nile controls Egypt, one of the world’s 
biggest cotton-growing areas, and the Suez Canal. 

The Sudan is a condominium, carved out of the 
desert by the efforts of Lord Kitchener and ruled over 
jointly by Egypt and Britain. That is only technically 
correct, for, the latter wields the dominant influence 
over this country while the former is only in nominal 
cliarge. The territory is just over a million square miles 
in area with a population of five and a half million. 

The Egyptian case for tfic inclusion of Sudan "^th 
Egypt is as follows : The condominium has not 
worked satisfactorily. The Sudan is really a British 
colony used and exploited as such. It lies on the main 
air route between England and South Africa. It is 
likely to be an extremely valuable base for fut\]^ 
military operations, in view of the changing Imperial 
strategy of the British Empire. As such, it constitutes 
not only a throat to Egyptian sovereignty but its close 
proximity is likely to involve Egypt in all the inter- 
national complications to which Britain may be subject 
for years to come. In re)^ly to the separatist argument 
that the Sudanese who are of Negro origin are of a 
totally different slock from the Egyptians who are a 
mixture of many Southern Mediterranean races includ- 
ing the Syrians and the Moors, the Egyptians claim 
that these two races could live under one suzerainty 
were it not for Britisli interest and British propaganda 
which seek to turn the Sudanese against the Egyptians. 
They want complete control over the entire length of 
the Nile because there is always the danger that if its 
source and the first length falls under hostile and alien 
hands, the flow of Eg3mt'8 life-blood may be choked 
thus killing the entire nation. ^ 

The British case follows the traditional pati^cm. 
On March 26, 1946, Mr, Bevin, speaking in the House 
of Commons, said : 

His Majesty’s Government look forward to the 
day when ^e Sudanese would be able finally to 
decide their political future for themselves, but 
would not influence their eventual decision in any 
way, having no object in the Sudan other than the 
true welfare of the Sudanese, a principle likewise 
proclaimed by the Egyptian Government in the 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1935. The welfare of the 
Sudanese cannot be secured unless a stable and 
disinterested Government is maintained in the 
Sudan. . ' 

In all this wrangle, the question most frequently 
adeed is, what about the Sudanese 7 HOw do they 
about tbedr future ? So far there are nc signs that 
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Sudan has a publie opinkm of its own. There is Sir 
Suleman El Mahdi, a British pupp^i who in the l&st 
few months has been tiding to rouse the Sudanese 
against union with Eg3rpt. ^^ere is the British Gover- 
nor*Generai, wRhse work under cover for his own 
countiy has precipitated the demand for his recall by 
his other master, Egypt. The Sudanese are being 
sedulously tutored about self-determination and are 
being helped in every possible way to evolve a 
demand for their own separate State. A Jinnah in Ei 
Mahdi has already been found to play this British 
game. 

The implications of this struggle are not fully 
understood by tlw outside world. Egypt aims at the 
hegemony of the Middle East bloc. In this limbition, 
it is assisted by the Arab League and thwarted by the 
oil*^roducing interests of Anglo-America. Without the 
Sudan, the back^ound of the Nile, Egypt cannot 
become a sovereign power. In its present subservient 
state, it cannot ex wise any influence in the sphere 
where it seeks to prodominatc*. Great Britain, on the 
other hand, once undisputed Mistiees of the Middle 
East, is fighting a desperate rear-g»iard action against 
the rising nationalialin of the Arabs, the inflexible 
determination of Zionism in Palestine, against encroach- 
ment of oommcrdal interests from the United States 
and the insidious propaganda war of the Soviet Union. 
Embattled and besieged on all sides, it is attempting 
to hang on to what it has, pending a general improve- 
ment of the situation, 

Th<c clash between these interests in a small but 
highly inflammable segment of the world is directly 
lospousible for the deterioration of tlie international 
situation in 1946. Seen against this background, the 
AngJo-Egyptian Negotiations achieve an added stature. 

It is difficult to foretell what will bo the outcome 
of the Sudan dispute. In Egypt, the King and his 
Chief Minister are waging a triangular contest against 
the Wafd enrf the l^ptian peopk. The former arc for 
soft pedalliTjg the issue for the time being, the latter, 
pariiculari / tlie Wafd, demand that Sudan be ceded 
to the {'^ptian Crown as part of the final treaty 
betweeri Eg3rpt and Great Britain. A small but 
clamorous section is for referring the dispute to UNO. 

At this distance it is not possible to give any 
pondble solutions. Since the Nile is the chief bone of 
cr.otention, it would seem that the internationalisation 
of all such waterways would remove a great barrier io 
world peace. ^ 

Splitting South India into Linguistic 
Groups 

The Andhras have been agitating for a separate 
province for a long time and the Congress has approved 
ft in principle. In an artioJe to the Bharat Jyoti, Mr. 
S. G. Das presents a case for splitting up the Madras 
province as it is constituted today into four provinces 
in order to ensure homogeniety and prosperity for the 
units. The present administrative provinces of India 
have been evolved as exscidents of history. They have 
little cultural, linguistic or geographical homogeneity. 
This phenomenon is very prominent in the Madras 
presidency. 

The people of Madras ere mostly of Dravidiim 
stock. The languages used by the province— Tamil, 
Telupt. Malayalam and Canarese— ere all of ^ 
Dravidian group. Except for this common Dravidieh 


background, however, the four linguistic groups, and 
more markedly the Tamils and Andhras, have a^ously 
preserved their individuality, with the result that 
epite of having been under the same provincial ad- 
ministration for well-nigh three generations, there has 
been no healthy fusion of the three groups in British- 
administered Madras. 

The existence of these linguistic i^oups has already 
been recognised by the Indian National Congra in 
its own constitution, w’herein the Presidency is divided 
into the four unilinguaJ units of Tignilnad, Andto, 
Kerala and Kamaiak, the last named also including, 
the Hubli and Dliarwar districts of Bombay province. 

Tamilnad comprises of 11 Tamil-speaking districts 
— Madras, Chinglcput, South Arcot, North Arcot, Tan- 
jorf?, Trichinopoly, Ramnad, Madura, Tirunelveli, 
Salem and Coimbatore. These districts have a pre- 
dominantly Hindu population, the whole comprising 
of 20*4 million peopk. The Tamils, whose civilisation 
was at its height in Romim times, have their own 
literaiy, cultural and linguistic heritage, handed down 
from the distant past, and enriched by the golden era 
of the Oholas. the Pandyas and the Pallwas. These 
dynast i£*s liavc left imperishable monuments in the 
various fields of fine arts, and Tamilnad can rightly be 
eallrd a land of trtmplrs, those glorious architectural 
achievements of these groat Kings. 

Tlie Tamil language, is perhaps the only one of 
the Dravidian group which has not been influenced by 
Sanskrit, the mother of all Aryan languages. It has a 
great literary heritage, some of the living works datiug 
back to the second millennium B.C. This dist.inct in- 
dividuality of the language has proved a deterrent to 
the people learning the North Indian tongues of the 
Sanskrit group, and the reciprocal inability of the 
North Indian to pick up Tamil, or for that matter, 
any of the Di-avidian languages and has created a 
barrier of mutual ignorance between Madras and other 
parts of India. This barrier was shattered to come 
extent by the advent of World War II. 

The land throughout Tamilnad is fertile and the 
people are agriculturists. As a result, industrialisation 
has not made much progress. 

The Andhradesa comprises the five coastal 
districts of the Northern Sircars— Visagapattam, Goda- 
vari, Kistna, Guntur, Nellore and the four dry districts 
of Anantapur, Bellaiy, Cuddappah and Kamool. Andhra- 
desa has a population of million which is also 
predominantly Hindu. 

Telugu, the language of this area, belongs to the 
Dravidian group, but tcontr^ to Tamil it has been 
greatly influenced by Sanskrit ; it even has an alphabet 
which is phonetically akin to the mother language. 

The Northern Sircars are very fertile, but the 
four ceded districts suffer endcbnic famine. Unless en 
irrigational project is carried out for these areas, they 
will remain iricsome burdens on Iheir eastern 
neighbours, sho^d a separate Andhra province be 
formed. 

The KanoreseHEfpeaking people of Madras are nine 
million in numb^ and they have been grouped into 
one edministrative unit— the Mys<Mre State. This 
homogeneity has given a great impetus to these people 
an4 therefore Mysore finds ita^ in enriNble 
position of being far ahead of many Bntiffi bdiftn 
iwpvinces in many respects,. , ■ 

Kera^a^ the MalayalamHepeoUx^ paif of wif, 
presidency, omnpriaes the Statett ol tVsvMplBa ijm 
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Cochia and the Britiah-edminiete]^^ districte <d North 
and South Malabar. This territory is isolated from 
Tan^nad by the Western Ghauts and access is only 
possible thiibugb the Palghat Gap. Out of nine million 
. Malayalee-speaking people, seven million live in the 
States of Travancore and Cochin. 

No Government can administer a territory as large 
aa Madras Presidency, with slW its divergent groups, 
peoples and languages, efficiently. The preamt adltniuis- 
tration has a harmony, merely of negation. In the dark 
da3U5 of the Justice Party Rule, the unity was preserved 
by calling the anti-Brahmin Front. The whole of Sontli 
India is veiy backward eeunoinically and industrially 
and as such, any ameliorative step which may tend to 
benefit one or otlier of tlie parts of the Presidency will 
be immediately suspect. The cultural and linguistic 
differences of these parts tend to augment miitual 
suspicions as there is absolutely no free flow of thought 
from one parf to another. 

As a solution, it Ifti.s, tlwTefore, been suggest/'d to 
split Madras, including the State'^, into linguistic units 
along the lines indicated above. Thi* provinces will be 
assured the maximum porsible autonuiny. This will 
harness the energy of all the people in each unit 
towards the development of their own areas, the 
cumulative effect of which will mean improvermient for 
the total ai*oa. 

Church and State in the U. S. S. R. 

On Januaiy 23, 1918, the Soviet Government Lssued 
a doiirce on the ‘^si’pavnlion of the Church from the 
State* and the Schcjol from the Church." This decree 
meant that all religious denominations in the Soviet 
Union tnio3»ed equal rights but exist'd as private 
communities receiving neither material nor political 
support from the Stale. Thus t.his decree of the Soviet 
Union ensured freedom of conscience to the citizens 
of the U.S.S.R. and abolished the sTStom of a State 
Church, under which the Orlhodox Chuivdi received 
State support while all other religious cults were either 
barely tolerated. Soviet citizens row have the right to 
exercise anj*^ form of religious worship, or if th^y choose, 
not to profess any religion. Article 13 of the Soviet 
Constitution of 1918 provided : 

To ensure for workers’ genuine liberty of 
ebnscienjCG, the Ghuich is separated from the State 
and the School from the Church ; and freedom of 
religious and anti-religious propaganda is assured to 
every citizen. 

In Article 124 of the Constitution of 1936, this fi**^- 
dom of conscience clause remains virtually the same, 
tiif : 

In order* to ensure to citizens^ freedom of 
45onscience, the Church in the U.S.S.R. is .separated 
from the State, and the School from the Church. 
Freedom of religious Tforship and freedom of anti- 
religious propaganda is recognised for all citizens. 

^ G. Karpov, Chaiitman of the Council of Affairs of 
the Itussiazi Orthodox Church, says that no distinction 
of beji^ers and non-believers is made in any of the 
Boyi^t institutions or enterprises, State or colloctive 
fagi^ or in the armed forces. No worker or employee, 
tip new employment, need give any infor- 
his her neligious beliefs. Publishem 
and anti-religious liteiature, the 
m for either nuruase bv the 
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Qovemment. In our country, under a constitution 
made in Britain, information about one’s profession of 
a particular faith, together, preferably, with a state- 
ment about his position on the social ladder must first 
of all be provide in support of his claim either for a 
public office or for a trade license. Success is assured 
if one can prove one’s adherence to a particular 
favoured faith or his social backwardness. 

The Soviet Constitution of 1936 has granted the 
vote to the clergy and has recognised their right to 
be elected on an equal basis with all other citizcn.«{. 
This is guairanteed to them under Article 125. Soviei^ 
law excludes any restrictions, eitiier direct or indirect 
on citizens’ right to practise their religions, and pro- 
hibits any insult to the 'religious feeling of believers. 
The Soviet Constitution has eliminated all national 
or ndigious strife amongst the numerous peoples of the 
U.S.S.R. The British-made Indian constitution has 
only aggravated them in India. 

Indian Unity 

in an artivlo to the Indian Social Reformer f e 
lustoncul background for Indian unity has been pro- 
vided by Prof. Nilakanta Sastri, one of the moat 
eminent scholars in Indian history. He says: 

If 1 were required to name the period when Indian 
civilisati(»n attained it><) apogee. I would point to the 
five or six centuries that followed the establishment 
of the Gupta empire, with a considerable extension of 
the period bv some centuries for South India. For 
you will see in that age the most advanced races of 
men lived not in Europe or America but in Asia; and 
among the Asiatic nations we in India held the fore- 
most place in all the arts of civilised life. 

India then meant not only the cxletisive penin- 
sula now so called, but its \a8t hinterland in Cen- 
tral Asia, happily styled Scrindia today, as also the 
sister peninsula of iiido-Cliina and the neighbouring 
archipelago; in fact India extended wherever her 
ancient classical language was studied, her gods wor- 
shipped, and her ceremonies followed, her way of life, 
her arts, and her literature accepted. Then was the 
Indian ocean properly so caDed, for India's ships aivd- 
India's mariners roamed at large over all the ports 
and emporia froni Africa to China. And the Chinese 
who then shared with Indianjs the front rank in the 
civilized world turned to India with admiration, and 
followed her steps diligently in all the higher reaches 
of religion and philosophy; score-s of their pious pil- 
grims and eager scholars braved the unknown dangers 
of desertSs mountains, and seas in- order to worship at 
the shrines of the holy land of India and drink deep 
fountaina of learning. And they often took 
back with them not only sacred relics and scriptural 
preachers and pandits who could expound 
the law of Dharma in far-off lands and translate its 
texts into the language of the country. 

This intercourse between India and China, main- 
tained fr3r many generations although with occasional 
breaks, holds an important place in the intellectual 
commerce of humanity. Obscure pandits and aramanaa 
helped to bring together whatever wiere best and tbe 
most universal in the two great civilisations. They 
overcame the barriers of geogra^ihy, race and language 
and united the two great peoples in an intimate eom- 
munion of thought and soul. After a rfxott break, this 
oommunion is again going to be established. The estsb- 
bliAment of the Gheena Bhawan at 

the rilfln'iitotinti TW 11 ^ 



« viAtiiig professor At the Bdcisg is ob^ 

dike step forward ia the way ol echtheriiig the lost 
thmds onee agsin. 

Prof, Saetri has shewn how from time immemorial 
the idea of Indian unity had been cherished in legend 
and song and how it continued throughout the entire 
Hindu period of, Indian history. He has, however, 
taken pains to shew that the essence of India’s com* 
xnon nationhood was cultural and not political. Dr* 
Bhandarkar’s researches on foreign elements in Indian 
society has proved how foreigners came here on poli- 
tical adventure but were gradually absorbed in the 
Indian society and in time came to form an integral 
part of the Ihdian nation. 

The empire of die ancestors of Sri Rama, the 
Ikshvakus of Ayodliya, is said to have extended over 
the whole world, by which was meant the world of 
Jambudvipa, India as it was then known. According 
to one account, Prithu Vainya was the first monarch of 
the world, and the earth came to be called Prithvi 
after him. Bharata. the son of Dushyanta and Sakun- 
tala, was aniong the first emperors of all India, and 
after him the land bore the name of Bharatavarsha. 
Tlie Aitareya Brahmana contains a list of the anointed 
emperors of all India in early times of whom history, 
as known to ue^ has little to tell. The clearest and 
the most decisive statement on the unity of India 
curs in the Arthasastrti^ the first great treatise on Indian 
polity from the pen of the thinker and statesman who 
was, at least in part, the architect of the political unity 
of India as it was realised in the Mauryan empire. 
Kautilya laid it down distinctly that the land which 
extends north to south from the Himalayas to the sea. 
and measures a thousand yojanas across, is the field 
of the Chakravartiii ( Chakra varti-kshetram). Kautilya s 
ideal was fully realised under Asoka whose empire was 
even vaster and greater than that which Britain is 
reUnquishing in India today. But politics was by no 
means the main pre-occupation of our ancestors as it 
is with us and with other nations today and even in 
the long periods when India comprised a number of 
states, the conception of her unity vis-a-vis the rest of 
the world did not flag or falter for a single moment. 

Indian unity, thewessence of her nationality, was 
cultural, not poditicol. The unity of India is to be 
found in the ample range of her holy places of pil- 
grimage, in the names of the rivers and mountains of 
the counitry which are as music to the ear of an Indian, 
in the firm hold on the popu^r mind of her noble 
epics and ballads whose characters and situations are 
lovingly localised in. every port of India, and even in 
Indo-China. It found its expression not in parliament 
or empire, but ixv the comprehensive social ideal of 
Dharma to which all her children naturally conformed 
without exception. Asoka’s noble utterances in his 
edicts furnish the most outstanding evidence that this 
was no pious sentiment or remote ideal, but the lamp 
of daily life for officials as for citixens. 

From the earliest times the history of India has 
been a more or less continuous story of accommodation 
' and adjustment between different culture groups. The 
: / ; group which spoke the language which develop!^ imto 
y. classical SansUt in later times, the Tndo-Aiynas* as 
they have been called, exhibited qualities of legdetahip 
which secured for them the first place in society wheir* 
ever they went; and so in course of time the whole of 
India was ‘Aryanised* and the Tndo-Aryan' himself 
beoame mudi more Indian in his outlocm. Ihe re* 
suiting Indian culture was a Idend in wfaioh Aqranmid 
pre-Aryan dements wars a&nd in difieient pn^pofthms 
4iiul with vttrying results in the wiaus parts of 


eon^try. It was a great tiak«^.t^l 6! civSBaIni kops 
aeotions ol the human race, ohdertakeoi and MeMied 
with great dkiO, patience and humanity, AiUl 
was continued outside India also. MoheiijsNtkia 
Harapfm, indeed, render it pyobable that pam of 
India at least l^w a higher material culture than 
that at the command ol the Aryans when they appeared 
in India; but of the actual conditions that i^vSiled 
in these parts when the Aryans came we have as yet 
no definite knowledge, and the general picture of the 
iAryanization of India still remains in its outlines what 
it was before the discovery of the Indus valley culture. 
However that may be, the most significant faefor in 
the whole situation is the understanding shown and 
the experience gained in accommodating many local 
differences in one general scheme and evolving a com- 
plex culture-system which was remarkable alike lor 
the unity of the general framework accepted all over 
and for the flexibility which found room for innumer- 
able variations. This characteristic, Indian culture has 
retmned through the ages, particularly in its social and 
religious organisation. The Persians and Greeks, 
Sakas and Huns were all accepted as they came in, 
and more or less rapidly Indianised and absorbed into 
the social structure. 

The advent of Islam Uii'eatenied to break up the 
unity of India for a time as it threatens to do again 
in our own day. Muslim rulers like Alauddin Khalji, 
Mahammad Tughlak and Aurangzeb tried to bring 
Indian unity by establishing their sway over the whole 
country but tlie attcjonipts being unnatural, they were 
only short-lived. These attempts being based on force 
and designed to achieve only political unity were not 
a natural process and failed. They provoked very 
strong reactions and the Mahrattas, Rajputs and Sikhs 
took up the challenge. Akbar had tried to promote 
national solidarity by cultural eclecticism, political 
policy and administrative unity, but the gross arti- 
ficiality of ills Dyn^Ilaki frustrated all his sincere 
efforts. The greatest obstacle of the Muslim rulers in 
their way of achieving Indian unity was that they 
always thought in terms of religious conversion. They 
never concealed tlieir hatred for Hindu religion and 
Hindu civilisation and tried to replace Hinduism by 
lelam. This idea still persists in the minds of the 
Muslim Leaepe leaders and is really the root cause 
that stands in the way of the achievement of a real 
Hindu-Muslim unity. The same mentality is seen today 
in Noakhali. We attach the greatest importance to the 
fact that Gandhiji has been obliged to suspend singing 
Ramnam in the public because the Muslims hav^ de- 
monstrated their displeasure for it. The Hindus in, their 
own majority areas have never said that the Muesxiak 
ajsan hurts their relrgious feeling. The fundament baina 
of Indian unity and nationhood is religious toleration* 
This intolerance and hatred for other religions may be 
held as the basic cause that has struck at the root of 
Indian unity. The Britiish Imperialists were qoidk to 
seise upon this fact. Separate oiectomtes were tb^ 
meatum. 


The Ftroniiaplece 

Ranakid is one of the thirtMix flannisi 
described in die Hindn nradcal tieatisee Ja hi 
Wearing t^ne garanems and atoefag her 
kg ontafeDeato. fsIr^hengflegioiiDd, iivest*ve|iM 
standi gtaeafiw Mfoie her kW. \ " ' ' "H 



i^usiMAL PRoimrnoN in po$t.war iperiod 

Bt a. S. gill, 


Thr World War II hoe changed the entire complexion 
of India’s industrial protbiems. The popular allegation 
against the Governtment’s fiscal policy in the pre-war 
period was that it was halting, limit^ and sporadic ; 
and that industrial development was slow and res- 
tricted. This policy of ‘discriminate protection’ in the 
pro-war period was followed during the war by one 
that was indiscriminate nnd haphazard. The industrial 
development was rapid, but lacked solid foundation and 
had in it the seeds of decay. Now that the war is over 
and the conditions are reverting to the normal, the 
rifdng Indian industries are faced with a grave prospect 
of foreign competition and the need of reoriontution 
of India’s fis(!hl policy is imperative. 

The main problem today is not to accelerate the 
pace of industrial progress but to conserve the gains 
made during the war. Unless strong and timely protec- 
tive measures are taken wc shall find these war-gains 
slipping through our fingers. At this st/age India cannot 
afford to miss the bus. 

Partial Mobilisation 

Under the war stimulus many Indian industries 
made some progress both in the pace and range of 
production. But they are yet far from having reached 
a stage where they could dispense with protection 
altogether and hold tlioir own in the world market. 
Mobilisation of the Indian resources has not been toUU, 
but only partial. This war was a great opportunity to 
build a st^Ie and diversified industrial edifice. But the 
Government, constituted as it was, failed miserably to 
avail itself of the chance of a generation. National 
resources were mobilised onJy to the extent that was 
necessitated by the war needs. A truly national govern- 
ment could have done much more in this direction. A 
comparison with the American conditions will show it. 

All wartime industrial progress in India pales into 
iiadgnifiGaiiCG before the figures of industrial expansion 
in U.S.A. Whereat industrial progress in India' has 
been mainly confined to two or ttoe industries, m 
U.S.A. it has been all-round, not even excluding the 
consumers’ goods industries. And whilst the largest 
e^anaion in India has been in Iron and Steel, and 
l^gar Industries of the order of 100 and about 80 

cent respectively, the corresponding figures in 
U.S.A. are in the neighbourhood of 600 and 400. 

Australia is another example. In 1032, she did not 
produce a single ounce of steel. And according to Sir 
Bertram Stevens, Minister of Supply of Australia, in 
i^l she produced 1*5 million tons of steel— more than 
Indian’s production per year ; and her aircraft factories 
were producing the most up-to-date fighter and bomber 
planes at the rate of 1000 a year. ' 

IbnsnsN CkiMnsirraoK 

Bo on the one hapd these is the ill-developed posi- 
tion of the Indian industries end on the other the grave 
prospect d the rSmir^nce of foreign competition 
Ihipeatens their very exktence. Some of oor industries 
/wlibe but as soon as the ehazm^ of inter- 

hpa^s eie opened and foreign imports come 


It would be complacent and unrealistic to imagine 
that foreign competition will take soou^ time to appear 
after the war. Britain’s position depends on her exports. 
She must increase her exports to about 75 per cent of 
1938 figures if she is to regain her pre-war prosperity. 
She will definitely give priority to her export industries 
and not get herself involved completely with the pro- 
hlems of internal reconstruction. One of the effects that 
the Anglo-American Loan Agreement will have on 
India is that within the next year Indian market will 
be flooded with the British made consumers’ goods. 
The “switch off” from war production to peace produc- 
tion will be immediate. U.S.A., too. will undergo a 
speedy change of adaptation to peace time production. 

From the foregoing lines it should be clear that 
Indian industries need an ample measure of protection 
to enable them to keep their head above water when 
the blizzard of foreign competition appears. 

Nature of Industrial Problems 

Certain types of consumers’ goods industries like 
cloth and sugar do not require immediate assistance 
due to their strong deimiond in the continental and 
other war-stricken countries. Foreign competition iu 
theso industries will definitely take some time ‘to rise 
to the pre-war pitch. Some other industries like cement 
and other building materials do not need immediate 
State help. The developed position of the industry and 
pent-up demand of the country for these materials can 
be safely relied upon. But then there are some war-bom 
industries that have spruug up under the cover provided 
by the war and are yet in their infant state, e.tr., glass, 
aluminium, heavy chemicals end medical drugs. The 
fear of resurgence of foreign competition in thn?se 
industries is the greatest and they need immediate 
attention. 

Moreo\Ter, in the case of those industries that have 
developed during the war, the plants of production arc 
old, inefficient and out-of-date. They -are overworked 
and at places even improvised. The cost of production 
is necessarily high. Their immeduite renovation is the 
need of the hour. Tliesr are the war-worn industries 
and must be restored to health. 

Such being the state of Indian industries, as soon 
as they are exposed to the full blast of foreign com- 
petition they will find themselves in the doldrums. 

One of the most important groups that have 
suffered painful neglect at the hands of the Govern- 
ment has been that of the capital goods industries both 
light and lut^avy, tuid which will be the corner-stone of 
any wide and stable industrial structure. Heavy chemical 
industries, as the important basic industries, stand as a 
class by themselves claiming the immediate attention 
of the Government. 

Such then is the nature of industrial problems in 
the post-war period. This is, however, just a ricetchy 
analysis. Wihat must precede the formulation, of a 
suitable tariff policy is a compreliensive sufyey of the 
industrial situation. Such an examination will give us 
a dearer perception of the industrial problems of the 
ihEin any guess-work which will be just an 
exerGise in vague tqpeeulation. 
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THE MODERN REVHSf] 


Th« Interim National Gk>vei&]tnent should imme- 
diately proceed with the appomtment of an Industrial 
Commission, with comprehensive terms of reference, to 
study tlie entire industrial set-up of the country. Unlike 
the Industrial Commission (1916) it should not be de- 
barred from considering the question of tariff policpr. 
The findings of such a Commission will greatly assist 
in the formation of a correct tariff policy in the post- 
war period. 

The study of the question of industrial protection 
in tiie post-war period can be divided into two parts : 
(i) Transition period, (ti) the long run. 

The period of transition is very important, so far 
as any weak or half-iboartod policy in this period may 
prove fatal to the* entire industrial progress achieved 
during the war. This transition period will also coincide 
with the period of preparation for the post-war econo- 
mic reconstruction ; so the danger of no definite and 
vigorous policy being pursued in this period is great. 
In that case this bubble of wartime prosperity will burst 
leaving India once again far behind on the road of 
industrial progress. Up to the last, weapons from the 
economic armoury must he brought forward to comibat 
the adverse influences. More makeshift arrangements 
will not do. 

At the same time the tariff policy pursued in this 
period must be in accordance with the industrial 
future enviHaged for the country and such as can be 
ea.«?ily dovo-tuilod with the final .scheme of things 
adumbrated when post-war economic recjonstruetion 
comes under way. 

During the last budgt^t session of the Central 
Assembly, the wartime tariff arrangements were given 
a further lease of one year. It. will expire in April, 1947. 
Ill the meanwhile an “emergency legislation” to levy 
import duties should be passed to enable the govern- 
ment to act promptly to protect the Indian industries 
from- the blissard of foreign competition, whenever 
and in whatever form it appears. 

In the long run, however, in the words of J. M. 
Keynes, all is ‘^doomed to oblivion and death.” Tariff 
policy will naturally be based upon the findings of the 
Industrial Commission and the plans of postr-war 
economic reconstruction. About a few broad principles, 
however, we -can be certain. All the defects that wore 
discovered in the working of the policy of discriminate 
}»rotc‘Ction must be removed. 

The conditions of the triple formula wore found 
unduly stringent in practice. While addressing -a meet- 
ing of the Bengal Chamifcw',r of ClJommerce in 1940, Sir 
Ili<mii.swami Mudaliar promised to get this triple 
conditions formula reviar^l. The present National 
Government should ' substantiate this promise with in- 
creased rapidity. The terms of the formula should be 
relaxed so as to embrace a wider sphere. 

Tlie Tariff Board, henceforth, should not bo a 
merely ad hoo body, but a permanent ono with a 
permanent secretariat. This will ensure continuity of 
policy and consistency of decisions. The functions of 
the Tariff Board should not be limited to only a fow 
solitary surveys in this or that industry and recom- 
mending measures of protection. They should be devo-, 
loped so as to include in addition to its ordinary funOr 
tions others like keeping a record of the positioiie of 
the various industries, iwommending commercial 
treaties and bilateral trade agreements, studying tariff 
systems of otiher countries, keeping a watch^ over the 
combination of the manufacturer detrimental to 


the dom^tic consumer, examining the cases 4si dump- 
mg of loceign goods in the Indian market, and study- 
ing conditions as regards prices and imports, etc. 

Also, it should be made obligatory on the govern- 
ment to announce its decision on tlie BoarSi’s recom- 
mendations within a limited period and a convention 
idiould be -established that the Government will gene- 
rally implement, the Boards recommendations. 

Methods of industrial protection have hithoHo 
been mostly confined to levying of import duties ouly., 
In future other neo-protectionist devices like bilateral 
trade aproements, import quotas and subsidised dump- 
ing should also be resorted to. The tariff policy evolved 
in the post-war period should not be only protective 
but also developmental and substantive in effect. 

Constitution and the functions of the Tariff Board 
should be clearly laid down on the statute. Mo.st of the 
defects of the triple formula will, however, auto- 
matically remedy themselves with the ch|inge in the 
spirit with which the now government will approach 
the subjcjct. * 

In their announcement of their industrial policii^ 
in April 1946, the Govemment of India did recognize 
the urgency of providing protection to industries. 
any planned development tariff protection is one of the 
essential if not the sole instrument of policy. Coase- 
quently -a Tariff Board was appointed to recomm-'^nd 
protective mcasuios for some of the war-born indu« 3 ? 
tries like heavy chemicals and medical drugs. Before 
the close of the last budget session, the Commerce 
Member secured the sanction of the Assembly to iasue 
orders promptly on the recommendations of the Board. 
The first batch of recommendations was sent to the 
Government as early as May last. Another group of 
industries has since then been investigated into and 
recommendation? made. But the Government have not 
so far moved in this direction. The now government 
should act promptly end save the Indian indnstrics 
from utter extinction. 

The present situation, however, demands the re- 
opening of the wider problem of industrial protection 
in general. The appointment of an Industrial Commis- 
sion is a step that the new government should take 
immediately. 

BoLiTicAii Uncbrtaintt 

One important factor lends an element of un- 
certainty and gloom to the future prospect of our 
industries, Politioal factors have always a considerable 
bearing on economic questions. It is on India’s future 
political status that the tackling of certain vexed pro- 
blems like ‘Imperial Preference' rests. The dominant 
note of Indian political world at present, is one of 
uncertainty and suspense. It is doubtful if we can have 
a planned industrial development and evolve «. sound 
fiscal policy with the present political oiffl constitutional 
uncertainty. Much depeu^ds on the doings of the 
{irchitectB of Indies political destiny. 

India and I. T. O. 

Last, but not the least, a word about autonomy iu 
fiscal matters4 In the offing we have an Intetnarional 
Trade Conference before which suggestions and pro- 
posals will be brought forward for removing trade 
barriers and toning down tariffs. One yroxiders if ^ 
will be feasible for India to stick put for hJgb ' 

Mom in a wrirld clamouring for less psStrioted tra4^. 
it would be possible for Indian 
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vjiioe ot^r ooustries repreaented in the Conference 
that there ifi no tmsio coxiBict between economic deve- 
lopment of India and the requirements of a smoothly 
functioning inbemational economic order. Should the 
decisions arrived at the International Trade Organisa- 


tion run counter to the aims of our jEisoal policy, India 
should not hesitate to sever all relations with the 
organisation and adopt an independent fiscal policy. 
She should not sacrifice her economic goal in the name 
of intcrnfitional economic co-operation and liberalism. 

: 0 :- 


TWO SYSTEMS OF THOUGHT 

By PBor. BRAJA 6UNDAR RAY, ma. 


In the histoiy of tlie world two systems of thought 
seem to have inilu'Cinced men’s beliefs and activities. 
Before the time of Abraham, the pcoi)]e of Assyria and 
Babylonia, Egypt, Greece and Rome were all bclieviera 
in many god/f and goddesses end they worshipped them 
by making offering ef food, animals and human 
sacrifices. The Greeks also were not frec^ from the 
superstition of human sacrifice, as Iphygenia, 
daughter of king Agamemnon, was offered as a sacrifice 
at Aiilis, where the Gi’cek ships were assembled before 
tlioy started against Troy. Abraham himself alsrj was 
about to offer his own son, Isaac, as a sacrifice or 
Korbani at the command of God. From the time of 
Moses, however, about 1500 B.C., the Jewish people 
became absolutely monotheistic, and though they 
offered burnt offerings, these offerings were bulls, rams, 
etc. But the various nices inhabiting Judea, Pale.stinc 
and other parts of Asia Minor worshipped Baal, Moloch 
and several other gods to wdioin human sacrifiocs were 
made. Hebrew people may be eiipposcd to have 
attained an ethical development under the influence of 
Mosaic l-aws far beyond tlie reach of these polytheistic 
pt'ople of south-west Asia. 

Among the Greeks, the Egyptians and the Babylon- 
ians, no doubt, the peopJie of the cultured classes were 
in possession of monotheistic ideas and ideals of moral 
elevation. But the Groek gods as well as these Asiatic 
gods were not perfectly moral beings, and the masses 
were at a* lower level of theism and ethics. They have 
to acknowledge their debts to M<ises and thei other 
Hebrew prophets for the correct ideas about God and 
their dealings and behaviour with each other. Hebrew 
thewnii and Hebrew ethics formed the basis, through 
Christianity, of the higher European religion and 
morality after the fall of the Roman Empire. 

The decline of the Hellenic and Roman civilisations 
of ancient tkiMe was tlie i«au]t of the loss of faith of 
the two ancient races in their gods and in their ethical 
Neither their religion, nor their morals could 
resist the dowojKrard stream of their political decline 
ainoe the 3rd century B.C. and the 5th century A.D., 
re^ctively.* They had no clear idea about future 
JWe or of Bins and expiation. Christianity supplied both 
these wants and strengthened the degenerating humanity 
in eouth^eastern Europe. I cannot at all appreciate 
•Matthew Arnold's condemnation of Hebraism and his 
belfiuuding of Hellenism and talking of culture aa a 
tienng apart from religious belief and higher ethical 
Plato and Aristotle may have been great 

however^ never yielded to the 
m the oon0$eror9 dnd 


philosophers, but what was the condition of the masse.s? 
Even in the time of the best Stoics at Rome, the 
masses were sunk in immorality and vices. It was 
Christkn teachings that gradually purified the social 
atmosidiere and strengthened the people. A nation of 
believers in God wnd future life they became and many 
there were wlio could sacrifice their own lives for the 
good of others, e.p., the Christian martyrs ; Rome, the 
seat of Christian Popes, became the centre of all higher 
idea Is in religion and conduct. The authority of the 
Pt>pes was acceptable in Europe os a matter of course. 
The claim of the Hebrew system of thought is undeni- 
able in the making of medieval as well as modern 
Europe. Medieval Europe was also more unified and 
more j>eaccful than the warring nations of the modern 
times in Europe. Tlui spirit unites, but the body 
separates. 

But it has a great defect and tliis defect is troubling 
UiC world since the settlement of the Jews in the Land 
of Promise under the guidance of Moses, Joshua and 
other leaders. They were intolerant of the gods oi tlie 
other races and they claiiacd a superiority over others 
as ‘^thc chosen rao<’ of men.” J3 ul the Greeks or Romany 
were not fanatics of this type, though they a'so were 
arrogant and looked down on others. This arrogant 
attitude of mind characterises the disciples of Gliviat 
even today, nnd the Greeks as well as the Romans had 
their own racial arrogance that has been augmented and 
deepened being combined with Christian arrogance 
now-^a-days. The Jew.s were not, we have seen, at all 
tolerant towards th^i gods and religions of other peoples, 
though these races were nothing behind them in powers 
or in arts of life. Polytheists have evciy where been' 
free from fanaticism. The Jewish conception of God 
being anthropomorphic, i.e., they looked upon their 
God Jtdiovah as an all-powcrful human being, a King 
over the universe, and as such jcuilous of a rival, they 
developed a fanatical attitude of mind and felt no 
hesitation in destroying others. They believed their 
Jehovah to be a uuuscondent personality freed fjom 
the Itoitatioiis of other gods and as such must com- 
mand the allegiance of all mankind. Some of the later 
writers of the psalms and other books seem Ui have 
attained a liberal attitude and called Jehovah 1h(' lord 
of all. equally anxious for all men. The.v saw, no doubt, 
the immanence of God's power in the forces oi nature 
and recognised His mercy and benediction in the 
history of other races as in their own ; yet they did 
qot see the lila or immanence of God in every human 
life and in every soul of man. Tliey were devoted to 
their leaders and intermediarit^s, such as, Moses or the 
prophets, but did not realise God in their own souls 
and activities^ just as the Aryan people did. The Greeks 
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and the Romana, tbeiaisdives AryaOB» had better 
S]hilosophioal grasp of Qod^a iinmaneikoe and had coi>* 
recter ideas of the ethical freedom of men. The Stoics 
taught a morality which is considered by some critics 
as superior to the spirit of reward and punishment in 
the future life by which Jesus tried to enthuse his 
followers, in the ^'Sermon on the Mount.” The Semitic 
people do not seem t-o have enjoyed intellectual freedom 
like the Greeks or the Edmans. Tlie Semites were ruled 
by Erophets, Judges and Kings and had very little 
idea of republican freedom. The divine right of Kings 
as well as the divine right of tlie Popes and Bishops 
are merely the medieval versions of the Jewish atti- 
tude to their kings and prophets as infallible and 
unopposable people. On account of thioir loyalty to 
leaders and self-surrender in ethical and spiritual 
matters, they were intellectually also less free than 
other races. Those Jewish philosophers and scientists 
who have shed gloty on their race have been influenced 
by the intellectual awakening of modem Europe, 
the Eeneissauc'c movement of the sixteenth century. It 
was the influence of the Greek culture mainly that 
stirred the spirit of free thinking among Europeans in 
the sixteenth oentury. This intellectual freedom has 
made Europe great. The Jews being in poases.sion of a 
correct theism and ethics, attain a greatness in the 
atmosphere of political fricedom in Europe, and out- 
grow the old inherited fanatical attitude. Thus we have 
got Spinosa, Einstein and other great thinkers. Yet 
we must say that Jehads and Gmsade^s are the effects 
of Jewish hostility to other religions. 

Both. Islam and Christianity have been characterised 
by a dogmatism and intolerance like that of the Jews 
and Jewish theology. Both these religions are reformed 
versions of the Jewish theism, demanding alhsolute 
surrender to the prophets and intermediaaies and 
persecute people who assert freedom. Islam crushed the 
Mutazils and Sufis as thtjse scots believed in imma- 
nence of God in every human soul end did not 
abi^lutely surrender to the first founders. They practi- 
cally denied an intermediary. 

The Aryan system of thought since the earliest 
time has been tolerant of the freedom of the individual 
Sadhak and devotee. It is not so thoroughly onthro- 
morphic end a believeo: in the personification of God. 
It believes in an impersonal spirit at times. In its 
imoral code “Shall” has no place as in the Mosaic Ten 
Commandments. In the moral code of the Hindus 
perfect freedom is given, using Bidhiling, which gives 
freedom to the individual to do something or not. 
Neither does the Hindu system of thought insist on 
the duality of matter and spirit and thus attains a unity 
among things, spiritualising everything that is. It is, 
therefore, tolerant of all existences through which God 
may manifest Himself. It does not claim to be mono- 
polist of all tmths, and so it is anxious to learn new 
truths from whatever quarter it may come. It is tolerant 
and catholic and sees the same truth underlying all 
particulars, 

The Hindu is pever enthusiastic about preaching 
his theism or kiposing it on others, as he believes thai 
aid men, if anxious truth, will be ebswa the way 
by God himself. Hindu intellectualists are never SiSekr 
sure about things unseen, m they are in. a Wa^' 
iniuitionists and want to realise truth in their peisoh^ 
e^erience. They, therefore, undertake long penances, 
pilgrkna^, perfom very many kinds e{ rites and 
oereimonies and try to realise tmth by their own scents 


and endeavoum. Tbey take the help of intemediaries 
and Gtuus, if th^ think it to be helpful, btit they do 
nbt insist on it. They personify God, no doubt, but 
that also in very many ways. * 

By applying his reasoning to the personification, a 
Hindu is hot afraid to go to the extreme limit and sink 
his own personality in the divine personality of God, 
From the remotest past efforts have been made here 
to grasp the nature of the individual soul aa related 
to the soul of the universe. Even now thousands of . 
men are diving into the sea of this enquiry to iisli for 
themselves. What is the soul and what is not soul, is a 
great problem for the Hindu devotee. Superficial read- 
era of the Hindu theistio lliterature and superficial 
observers coming from foreign lands can know nothing 
of these deep-divers. In India, therefore, there have 
been innumerable scriptures, teachers, incarnations, and 
dispensations. All religious adepts are welcome here. 
All preachers are given a hearing ; all prophets 
honoured and appreciated. The* Vedantic system of 
thought is the widest and deepest. It encourages all to 
proceed on their own way according to certain 
discipline for self-purification and attaches importance 
to desirelcssness and detachment from the world. It 
considers this lUfe as short and transitoiy and attaches 
the greatest importance to the unknown future. It is 
more othei^worldly than this-woridly. Hence, the 
Hindus are not succ/cssful in the struggle for existence. 

Another ilinportant point is that the Aryans have 
been theists but not insistentily monotheistic, as they 
are believers in immanence or Bibhuti and hence not 
necessarily monolatrous, but .polytheistic, and like to 
worship God in the truths or manifestations of Nature. 
The formula to “worship God in truth and spirit,*’ 
they explain as finding and seeing God's Lila in the 
Rita or trutli of the creation and also in the soul of the 
devotee. Nay. all Aryan peoples have been idolatrous, 
tliough tlie idolatry of the Greeks. Romans, Babylon- 
ians, etc., and that of the Hindus aro not thx« sanie 
thing. The Greeks and other races believed in different 
Gods as different and even j^ealous personalities ; some 
of them being worse in morals than men. But Hindu 
Gods are mostly allegorical and are explained as the 
different aspects of the Reality.^ 

They are merely symbols of the Infinite Tnith^ 
just as the universe is regarded as a sytobol of the 
universal spirit. Carlyle represents the universe as the 
garment of God and as a disguise hiding the Reality. 
We have to rend this veil to visualise HJm. 

There is a harmonisation between the Aryan tlieian 
and the highest philosophy as well as latest discoveries 
of scienjoe. Sankara fearlessly of all contradictions and 
demurers says that God manifests himself through 
every soul. Ram Mohun Roy also saya: 

“He, who manifests himself in your sold, as 
your Ego, pervades the univwse.*** 

The late Dr. J. Jeans, who is a believer atmonii: the 
greatest scientists, says: “Matter is tending to the mind,” 
and again in his My^teritm Univarse, says : 
UniveiW) begins to look like a great thought than like 
A great, machine. Mind longer eppears as an acot*. 
dental intruder into the realm of matter ; we ought 
rather to hail it as the creator and i^vwnor of the 
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fealm of xnatter-^xiot of course our individual mindSi 
but the mind in Which the atoms out of which our 
mdividufal minds have grown exist as thoughts’’ Our 
Bishig said*: '*Evory thing existing is Brahman/’* and 
/Only one is the truth and there is no second.’** 

Hence the difference between the Semitic thought 
system and the Aryan ultimaUdy is this : The Aryan 
gystem attaches importance to immanence and thr 
S^ilic to transcendence. The Aryan system is tolerant 
and not dogmatic, rational and not fanatical. The 
Semitic system is intolerant land believes in an anthro- 
pomorphic God, as it cannot eliminate the difference 
between .matter and spirit, and evil and good. It does 
not see the unity underlying differences and fails to 
^ntheiise that is necessary for peace. 

Lastly, we may name the two systems as Sif*mitic 
tmd Aryan. The fonmer is prophetic, authoritarian, 
obligatory and fanatical. It is Bhaktihadi. Tho latter 
is characterised by individual freedom, self-reliance, 
^onginality and ratioiflility. It is Jnanbadi. In the 

V. 


Mosaic comuttondmentB, the former finds expression, 
and the latter predominates in the Sermon on the 
Mount, and in the Upanishad as well as the Gita. The 
imperative auxiliary “Shall” Is used in tlie command- 
ments. Henoe free-will finds very little njcosmition in 
the moral code of the Semites. It must be rcm timbered 
that the Arabs are a branch of the Semitic race. In the 
Aryan codes of ethics free-will has been substituted in 
the place of destiny and m such it is rational, utilitarian, 
tolerant and catholic. The Bidhiling Bihhakti, as noted 
above, is largely used in Hindu ethical code^. and the 
moral freedom of imnn is in it an essential point. It is 
not dogmatic ; neither is inlok*rant. The systems will 
be found to have been supplementary to each other 
and yet some people «re more intolerant, while others 
are more tolerant, and more in favour of individual 
freedom. Man’s progress at certain stages requirc^s 
commandments and imperative discipline, but his final 
development is entirely dependent on ardf-reliance and 
froedoani. Man’s higher progress must be the outcome 
of his rationality. His genius cannot attain its porfoc- 
tion except in the atmosphere of freedom and rational- 
ity. Man’.s imagination must not be shacklf^l by dogmas 
and articles of faith. 
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The Statement of His Majesty’s Government of 
December 6, 1946, giving their interpretation of the 
much debated “grouping clause” of the White Paper of 
May 16 liast has created a stir not only in the pro- 
vinces affected by it but tliroughout the country and 
'even abroad, inasmuch as it has creak'd now problems 
and raised new issmes, as has been rightly pointed out 
by Pandit Nehru and others, instead of solving a pro- 
blem as it was ostensibly meant to do. The Statement 
has to b§ read along with the speeches of Mr. AttleN^?, 
Sir Stafford Ctipps and Lord Pethick Lawrence in 
course of tlie debate in Parliament on the Statement. 
I pre^ose to examine, some of the implications of the 
Statement and its probable repercussion on the course 
of Indian .politiOB. 

;It is necessary to begin by giving in brief outline 
the main features of the White Paper of May 16, 1946. 
The, feature which is of the first and foremost impoi'- 
tauce is this that the document based on a recog- 
'tiition of India’s right to freedom. Although the British 
^Cabinet would like India to remain within the British 
Ckimmonwealth of nations, yet India is given perfect 
freedom in the matter. The second important feature 
4»f the paper is the .iinequtvocal rejection of the Muslim 
League proposal of partition of India in ax^ shape or 
iorm and the aceeptance of the principle of the innate 
imity of Imiia. At the eanse time the authors of the 
4#ii^ent take note of **th6 genuine and acute anxiety 
Miiaiixns lest they should find themselves sub- 
majority rule/VThe plan 
struc^re irhich they envisage in 


the IVhite Paper is based 'bn an attempted compromiso 
bolwoeu these two opposing elements. They did not 
accept the Congress sclieme for the solution of this 
difficult problem under which the Provinces were to be 
a^’corded full autonomy, the Centre was to have powers 
in a minimum number of subjects for the whole of the 
Union but the provinces at their option could concede 
to the Cenirti authority in some matters originally 
allocated to tliemselves. 

Thirdly, jis regards States it was provided that in 
the new set-u]), paramountcy could neither be retained 
by the Crown nor transferred to the new Government 
of an independent India. With the* transfer of power all 
authority would vest in the Princes, and the adjust- 
ment with the new Government would be effected by 
negotiation and agreement. 

Fourthly, the main outlines of the constitutional 
slrueture to l>e set up, as settled by the Cabinet 
Mission on the basis of the largest measure of agree- 
ment among the different parties and by way of com- 
prolmise are set forth in Paragraph 15 of the document. 
It is made clear that the Constituent Assembly is to 
fill in the details themselves within the framework of 
these basic principles which must be accepted by all 
parties entering the Constituent Assembly as the 
nucleus end *an essential part’ of the constitution to he 
framed by them. A heterogeneous body of men with 
opposing viewpoints cannot be brou^t together in 
pursuit of a common venture without some working 
basis of agi<eefment. According to the Mission, this is 
supplied by them in these principles, as the parties 
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thiemsselvofl failed to arrive at suoh a common basia 
through the negotiations conducted imder their aegis. 
This was necessitated just to bring them together and 
to give them a start, after which they would have to 
settle tlieir differences by conference and compromise 
and eventually to write a constitution by joint 
endeavour. Their freedom in the matter of writing ^e 
constitution would foe restricted by the understanding 
that they ail accept these principles, but even this is 
no real restriction inasmuch as even these may be 
modified by agreement a/mong themselves. In that sens© 
the Assembly is an ‘autonomous,^ ‘self-governing’ and 
even ‘sovereign* body. This is clear from the language 
of Paragraph 10 of the document which runs as fol- 
lows : 

“It is not our object to lay out the details of 
constitution on the above lines, but to set in motion 
the machinery whereby a constitution can be settled 
by Indians for Indians. (Italics ours). 

“It has been necessary, however, for us to make 
this recommendation as to tlie broad basis of tlic 
future constitution because it became clear* to us in 
the course of our negotiations that not until that 
had been done was there any liope of getting the two 
major communities to join in the setting up of the 
constitution-making machinery.’' 

The provisions set forth in Paragraph 15, therefore, 
constitute the most vital part of the document as they 
set the contours of the constitution to be drafted by 
the Assembly. These provisions are : 

(1) There sliould be a Union of India embracing 
both British India and the States, which should deal 
with the following subjects : Foreign Affairs, Defence 
and Communications, and should have the powers 
necessary to raise the finances required for the above 
subjects. This provision is based on a recognition ol 
the essential unity of India ^nd a concession to thi' 
nationalist demand. 

(2) The Union is to have an Executive and a 
Legislature constituted from both British Indian and 
Stales representative.*!. Any question raising >a major 
communal issue in the Legislature should require for 
its decision a !majoril3^ of the representatives present 
and voting of each of the two major communities as 
well as a majority of all the members present and 
voting. The creation of a weak Centre with extremely 
limited powers as well as the sabiguard provided 
against major communal issues being decided by a 
simple majority votr^ is a concession to the League to 
disarm their fear of the Hindu majority at the Centre. 

(3) All subjects other than the Union subjects and 
all residuary powers should vest in the Provinces. This 
is also a concession to the Muslim League. 

(4) The States will retain all subjects and powers 
other than those ceded to the Union. 

Those two provisions purport to place the Provinces 
and the States in the same position in relation to the 
Union— the latttir having enumerated powers and the 
residuaiy powers vesting in the units i.e., the Provinces 
and States, with this difference that the States freed 
from the shackles of tlie Paramount power and endowed 
with plenary powers are to cede to the Union volUn- 
taiily the powers allocated to the Union. 

(6) Provinces should be free to form Groups with 
Executives and Legislatures and each. Group could 
dete^^e, tbe provincial subjects to t>e taken in com* 
moQ. a very important provision of . which ve 


have to say something later. Here we should only iMunt 
out that this togicther with the Provirion l$o. Z ahd' 
also the next one firmly entrenches the principle pf 
full provincial autonotmy as a corner-stone of the 
constitution to be made. 

(6) The constitutions of the Union and of the 
Groups should contain a provision whereby any pro- 
vince could, by a majority vote of its I-egislative 
Assembly, call for a reconsideration of the terms of tlie 
constitution after an initial period of ten years and at 
ten-yearly intervals thereafter. 

This last provision is designed as much to ensure 
provincial autonomy consistiug in their freedom ^ to 
review their position afresh at the interval of every 
ten years in the light of the working of the consti- 
tutional plan during the period, as to keep the door 
open for such provinces as relulitantiy entered the 
Union to cxei^cise their right to secede afticr this period 
if even at the end of this period they are ^jot persuaded 
to stay in—a right on which th^ Muslim League were 
so very insistent. The Congress, on the other hand, 
held, in the light of the experiece in U.S.A., that 
secessionists would be won over to the cause of the 
Union if they worked together for a time in the Union 
in a spirit of co-operation and comradeship and at the 
same time they would not forcibly keep in the Union 
any parte which would still continue to be unwilling 
partners. This provision is intended to meet both these 
points of view. 

The document tlnm sets forth the procedure for 
the composition of and modus operandi of the consti- 
tution-making body. The authors of tlio document 
admit that the best metliod of composition of the 
constituent assembly would bo to constitute on the 
basis of universal adult franchise, but as thfit would 
involve quite unacceptable delay they atiopt Uie next 
best and more practical method, viz,, to elect it through 
the newly elected provincial legislative assemblies as 
electoral colleges. Seats have been assigned to the 
provinces on the basis of and in proportion to popu- 
lation roughly in the ratio of ouo seat to a million. 
The quota of seats of caoJx province again^ has been 
distributed among three communities— General, Musli'm 
and Sikhs— in proportion to tlieir respective population 
blrength in the province, the representatives of each 
community being elected separately by the representa- 
tives of that community in the provincial assembly. 
Tlius the obnoxious principle of separate electorates 
has been sought to he kept alive in the constituent 
assembly also and the canker of communalism with all 
its dangerous consequences has been sought to be 
injected in the new constitution at its very inception 
in spite of the bitter experience of its working for the 
last half century. We regard this as the'most ^noxioujS 
and mischievous feature of the whole plan as also the 
other provision to spoilt up the country for the purpose 
of constitution-making for the provinces artificially 
into Sections on the basis of Hindu majority And 
Muslim majority with a view to perpetuating comr 
munalism in Indian politics and to stem the tide Of 
nationalism. This isi again an attempt to appease ther 
Muslim . Xicague at any cost and the members bl 
Migriipn make no secret of their intention in the 
tor. Sir ^Stafford Cxipps in a staiemeiit; dated HooemT • 
bet: XZ, 1946, made in course of the India, debate’ 
P^riiamont offers a philosophiimh}dsUfica^^ bt 
amngement by p^ttmg terwadl. 
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whkli is aikother name for the imperialistic 
policy of 'counterpoise* oonaiatently followed through- 
out the^period of British rule in India, He observed : 

“Thgre wore two principles, both democratically 
^und, but which were very hard to match together 
in a sinfitls process. 

*'The first was the right of the majority to 
determine its own future without any veto or 
prohibition from any minority. The second was the 
right of minoriries to enjoy freedom and a full voice 
ill the determination of their own future without 
suppression by the imajority.” 

The creation of the Sections is nothing but an 
attempt at striking a balance bctweou these two 
principles. The country has been in effect, though not 
Jn theory , divided into throe distinct communal zones, 
one with a prepomlerant Hindu majority and two areas 
with a Moslem majority though not so overwhelming, 
1 to sot off Hindu domination in the one 

by Muslim domination*in the other two and to use the 
distrust, for the perpetuation of 
the hold of a third party. The problem would not have 
been acute if the two Moslem majority sections were 
composed of regions, all with a clear Moslem majority; 
but a-s It is, the Section B, tl^e largest province, 
mz lhp Punjab has only a slight Moslem majority in 
total, having cerkin districl^i with a dear non- 
Miuslim majority .and inhabited by a compact, vmle. 
politically .iolf-conscious community, viz., the SikJis, ton 
proud of tlioir political past to merge their existence 
m a poitical unit in which they would have no voice, 
while m tile Section C, the Province of A#»aim. as a 
whole has a preponderating non-Muslim majority and 


having a dear non-Muslim majority in all districts 
except one and the Province of Bengal though she has 
a slight Muslim majority as a whole has a number of ' 
districts including Calcutta with clear non-Muslim 
majorities. The creation of these two piov^iuccs into a 
Muslim zone with a view to satisfying the Muslim 
League demand for Pakistan cannot but introduce new 
complications as is already evident. The atlempt at 
solving one probh;tn has started new problems without 
also solving it, as intenikd. 

The procedure to be followed at different stages m 
the process of <1003111.011 on-making for the Provinces 
and States and Gioiips of Provinces, if decided upon, 
and the Union, is then set forth in detail. Special provi. 
sion IS made for the protwtion of the interosts of the 
nunonties through an Advisory Comtmittee reprcsenla- 
tive of such interests. 

The next section of the State paper is devoid to 
the iulerim arrangcmenls. It leconimends the imme- 
diate sett mg up of an Interim Government having the 
support of tiio major political parlies as much to f-^rcili- 
tah' and sp(‘ed up smoothly the process of constitiition- 
maKing an to copi' with tiir danger of imminent famine 
and iho nunifold problnms of posl-war reconstruction 
and d.’velopmn.t f.ojng tl.i. country, which can best be 
Uicklcd by a Government, enjoying popular support, 
biich fi Gnvernmr-nt was a-ssured of the fullest measure 
of support !>>' the BritLsh Governuicnt in the perfor- 
mance of its fimotions and in effecting a rapid and 
•smooth transition. When tie process of constitution- 
making IS corntilnled. transf- r of power bv the British 
Goiernnieiit will have to b<* effected bv a Twaty with 
ttie Constituent Assembly. 

I To be continued) 


/.nm^^i ****'^“ listened to an important, interesting and 

Executive Secretaiy^Il is 
wed by a, n<*le, and if 1 may say so, a prophetic 

politically and 

^ '‘cbieved, it should be 

Mgahvdy by the imposition of disci- 
pmaiy metres or the use of sanctions, but bv the 
understanding among the 
rf the world. The political organs of tlie UNO 
a^Sf*w task of p^venting acta of 

iSdS*”' ***, the positive function of 

aiVM lu +1. ®“^**.**' Executive Secretary's report 

SIv Wu^pnnte for the development of what one 
^ <all » world brain, a world mind, or a world 

^ «»e basis of a world autho- 
ixty .or a world government. 
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a Commonwealth of free nations be built. Millions 
di^ and more millions bore suffering of an inconceiv- 
able character that humanity may live in peace. They 
have bequeathed to us a legacy, and we are the trustees 
tor TOera. How are we carrying on the trust ? The 
wwld 18 soared, h'rribly scared. We nre afraid iff our- 
selves, we are afraid of the atom bomb, we arc afraid 

tbe way in 

which the embittered politicians talk to each other, talk 
at each otlwr, we sometimes feel that we are in 19.W, 
and Mt 1W6. The play goes on, only the actors change. 

The one ray of light in all this darkness, the one 
feature of hope in this world of gloom is the UNO, 
the great idea bom of this blood-steined earth. We 
must see to it that the new-born baby is not strangled 
by the cymoism of politicians. We regret to find that 
our organisation is not yet universal in its presemt 
membership, I listened with pleasure to the statement 
made by the Secretary that as soon as the Peace 
ir^ties are concluded, the defeated nations will be 
wcJwmod mto the UNESCO. The Secretary referred 
to the conflicting ideologies between East and Wort 
between Communiam and individualism which are 
competing for the mastery of the world Wav. I do 
not IpiDw whether the conflict is really an irreeoiunlable 
w^ict of riwl Wtha. two countries mentioned 
by him, the Umted States and Soviet Ruasis, are both 
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«ig|ta/tprte8 to tho Charter of the United Nations; The 
Ch^ter lays down that all the eifnatoiries believe in 
the fondamental ri^fhte of human beings, in the 
^equality oi race and itatione, large and small. Only 
both the United States and Soviet Ruevia have 
to trav«el a long distance before they can approxi- 
mate to the ideals which they have support^. 
Fundamental rights of hirman beings include equality 
of educational, economic and political oppor- 
tunities. These great privile^ which till now were 
limited 'to certain classes require to be extended to the 
whole community. Such a democratic extension will 
mean regulatiou by State and economic planning. 
Again, racial dogmas were beaten on the battlefield, 
but they ore still undefeated in our hearts. If we turn 
to Soviet Russia, she has worked for economic justice 
and racial eqiiality in a very effective manner. All tliat 
is necessary to bring the two groups nearer each other 
is a more loyal dischiarge of the ^ligations and ideas 
which the UNO Charter imposes on the signatory 
nations. The Western democracies will have to work 
for economic jusbioe and abolition of race inequalities* 
and Soviet Russia will have to place greeter emphasis 
on the dignity and freedom of the human spirit than 
she has been accustomed to do. Economic justice 
makes freedom possible., but does not create freedom. 
I do hope that the oonflict will be resolved and the 
nations will get nearer each other. 

Rbhabiutation of Man 

The UNESCO stands not merely for a new set of 
adjustimieiits but for a new way of life, a new outlook, 
a new philosophy which will inspire humanity. We in 
our country believe that such a philosophy must be 
devoted to spiritual values. The example of Axis powers 
u «, warning to m. Oennany and Japan were grrat in 
intellecttial achievements, scientific development, indus- 
trial efficiency and military strength, but they failed 
in the last war. They fc^ed because they were lacking 
in wisdom and undenstoinding. 

On the last day of August 1946, when the prisoners 
of Nuremberg were called upon to state any pleas 
before judgment was pronounced, one of them Franck 
said : 

^^Adolf Hitler, the chief accused, is not here to 
give the German people his final summing up. It 
is not technical shortages or hitches that lost us the 
war. God pronounced his judgment on Hitler and 
on us who, our hearts away from' God, served 
Hitler” 

When a nation ostentatiously turns away from 
God and concentrates on worldly success and prosperity 
it meets with its doom. Wlhat is essential today is not 
BO much the relmbilitation of eohools and libraries, or 
dhops and factories as the rehabilitation of man, we 
raxset re-create man if we are to re-create a new world 
community. Now-a-days we find many who do not 
believe in God, who do not believe in metaphysics, 
but if anyone should say to us we are untruthful or 
unloving we will feel offended. Truth and love are tlie 
teachings of every religion. Truth us to rtespeet . 
the individual who is the bearer and carrier of values, 
and love asks us to reject humanity. The individual 
and humanity are the tw poles of the world 
groupings are only interm^iate stages. 

The present perilous cemdition of the wqrld is due 
to its positivist attitude of life, to its aversion of 
metaphysics, to its flight from spiritual values. ' To 
improve the world we have ^ return tb an idealist 
view, to phDosc^io tboo^t^ to spiritual values. 


UNESCO AiKn ran East . , . . 

We hove listened ^ Ijhe budjp^ figures; H 
pTcygramme is aebepied we may: mve to spei^ sjbouifc 
7i million, dcdlam. Clompgped vdih the magnitude of 
the work this srum is not excessive : at a^ rate uot 
for the wealthy countnes, but for poor nations as bur- 
selves we wish to make sure that the dMifereat pro- 
posals are all essential for the work of the UNEi^O. 
We shall be glad to participate in the great wpric and 
pay our share if we are satisfied that it will further 
the work of the nations. 

I must . say that we should not repeat the mistake 
of assuming that the world consiets only of Westoitn 
Europe and North America. In making appointments, 
to toe Secretariat staff we should realise that there are 
large parts of the world with immense manpower, end 
aibundant natural resources. India and China, 
example : they have their great traditions also, and 
these -(Kyuntries must be encouraged to take a larger 
part in the authorities of toe organisations of UNESCO 
than has been doive hitherto. Salaries to the staff must 
be based on the needs and should not encourage 
careerist* to take to them. Loyalty to the ideals of 
the UNESCO, pemonal fitness, technical efficiency and 
geographical distribution must be taken into account. 

Regarding the relief and rehabilitation programme, 
I hope areas devaelated by allied bombing, areas in the 
East which have been affected by toe war will also be 
kept in view. 

The Secretary in his report referred to countries 
which are educationally backward on aooount of the 
accident* of history. Our country is one such. In India 
16 per cent of men and 4 per cent of women are 
literate. We are, therefore, immensely interested in 
tlio anti-illitenacy campaign of the UNESCO. Again, 
even in normal conditions, millions of Indians live at 
starvation level, and many more have perhaps enough 
to eat, but not enough to keep away disease. We shall, 
therefore, wieloome the establishment of an internationai 
institute for nutrition in India. 

Nraa) FOB New Values 

My greatest concern, however, is that we, the 
intellectuals, should not betray our vocation. We must 
have not only humility but abo integrity.. We have 
been responsible for giving a false twist to young 
minds, for poisoning thin very springs of krowledge. We 
take bold of docile, impressionable youth and twist it 
out of toape and make people innocent of any warlike 
Intentions into men prepared for dealing death and 
destruction. We blast the charities of the human heazt, 
and strip toe spirit of its ardour. The great intellectual, 
the typical intelleotuaJ for the Wle6teim.^oirld is 
Socrates. He controlled his life by the principle of 
self-determination. When he came to a clash with the 
society of which he was a member, he,^ to use the word 
of our great Leader, ‘^civilly disobeyed” the mandate 
of the St^. How mapy of us are prepared to" resist 
the encroachment of toe ^te on our intellectuftS 
integrity ? How many latf , iis are prepared to incur 
political martyrdom and refuse to cany out the behesto 
of toe State when toey are inimical to our inward 
inte^ty f - 

We are a priesthood Of the ^irit. No false word 
should jesoape qur thought should 

^ ixtoul; X am/co^^ il4#' m this hpdy 
sl^nd above politics and for uhivc^ values. A 
th^ersejd.:, '' 

. 'rouiid’ toe nqw 

round toe mventors of new :^ttee dbto ' toe 
revolve. XiMdib]^ it 




Black and White by S. Dlianapal 

SOUTH-INDIAN SOCIETY OF PAINTERS’ ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


By an artist 


WipH tliC d'uun of iud'i'pciidi'iwif: ronfronling o i • 

India. If hislory iiHan.s anyihing, it ,=liould bo accom- wninA'^for iircvr,rL! f 

c(Hii».r> jor s(ilf-e.\i>rcssioa m every possible form. It 



Bncamber 'Morniiic 
Bjr IL C & Pcniokar 
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mny wdl rniian that we have before us a renai«anee 
in the sphere of Art/' Tbue oheewed His Excellency 
Sir Archibald Nye, Governor of Madras, declaring open 
the first Annual Eithibitioii of tho South Indian Society 
of Baihters at tlie Madras Museum. 


Mr, D. P. Roy Ohowdkity, Vioe-Preiidefit of the 
Society, welcoming His Excellency, expiaiaed the 
circumstances under which frhe Society came into exis- 
tence, and tile inspiration it owed to its founder 
Pi-esident, Col. D. M. Reid. Dr.- Aiyappan, Joint Secre- 
tary, proposed a vote of thanks. 

Well over three hundred exhibits are displayed, of 
wliicli Roy Chowdhuo'’s paintings and sculptures form 
an important section. Artists and .connoisseurs of our 



country are familiar with the works of Roy Chowdhuiy. 
His versatility and mastery over different mediums and 
almost uncanny draftsmanship are too well-known tx) 
be mentioned again. 

The average standard of tho Weslprn water-colour 
section is leally high, with a tendency on the part of 
the artists to paint landscapes. The paintings by K. C. 
B. Panicker in tiliis section are outetandiug, He is a 
gifted composer and his handling of water-colour is 
veiy pure and satisfying. Green Pond byd.his artist is a 
small landscape which has beentf-delicately handled and 
is remarkable for its fine finish. 

The Pool by A. Ramanuja Ran is a good example 
of broad treatment and pleasing tonal quality. 

Old Pump-^^hed by Rumale is a fine piece of water- 
colour, very novel in execution. 

Winding Road by Gopal Ghosh, in spite of its 
broad and powerful brush-strokes, appears to be more 
an experiment than a serious work by an experienced 
artist. ' K 

Portrait Sketch by Betty Hesierlow is surprisingly 
powerful and unusual for one who is still only a student 
in an art-scliool. 

Ruins by S. Dhanapal shows free yot definite and 
purposeful handling of the brush. 

In the Oriental section, the works of Sushil Ku‘mor 
Miikherjee stand out. His fil ling-up of space is well 
thought out and colour scheme is delightful. S. K. 
Mukherjoc's Oriental art has la marked individuality, 
which brings relief to an otherwise common and much 
repeated section. Scandalmongers by this artist has a 
novel theme, over and above its high pictorial qualities. 

HoU Festival by J. SuHan is a pleasing composition 
with delicate linos and well-balanced spaces. 

Pont Journey by K. Brinivasan is another pictur*' 
which deserves H],>ecial mention. It has been worked 
out in a subdued tonal key which adds charm to it. 

The standard oil-oolour section is veiy poor and so 
also the oomrnetpcial section. Otherwise the general 


Man and Woman 
By S. K. Mukherjee 


standard of the exhibition is very liigh and leaves no 
room for criticism. 



HAWAII MAY BECOME 49TH U. S. STATE 


Xhb Tcrntoiy of B&ivftUf m th€ North PAcihc Occad 
B oine 1^500 miles west of North Amerioa, with a popu- 
latioQ of some 500,000, provides an outstanding example 
of economic and culturiil development of the kind that 


tenritory. As a territorj", Hawaii is represented in the 
Ifnited States Congress by a delegate. Hawaii has a 
government which functions^ with few exceptions, just 
as does that of any of the 48 states. The legislative 



A typical rural school, on the Island of Mauai, at Kcanae, Hawaii 


is possible under the Government of the United States. 
In the relatively' brief 47-year period since the islands 
were Annexed to the United States at the request of 
their own people they have come to the point where 
tl»ey are ready for statehood, 

Afiirming the readiness of Hawaii to become one of 
the sisterhood of states that go to make up Uie United 
Stales, the people of Hawaii voted two-to-one in 1940 
to ask Congress for admission to the Union. Moreover, 
4n recognition of this vote, the Department of Interior 
which, through its Division of Terrilorios and Island 
Possessions, has general supervision over territories of 
the United States, is advocating that Hawaii be given 
the status of a state. President Tniman urged state- 
hwd in a message to Congress, January 21, 1946, and 
bills arc now pending in Congress which would grant 
the island territory this status. 

Admission to statehood, when granted, will moan 
‘Certain advantages for the territory which arc not now 
available. When Hawaii becomes a state— like Cali- 
fornia or Virginia— there can be no discrimination 
against its exports as compared with those from, the 
states of the mainland. It will be represented in Con- 
gress by Senators and Representatives, who will have 
tlw same voice in tlie affairs of the United States as 
the Representatives from maiplend states. 

In politics, the people of Hkwaii are well advanced, 
having had long exp^enoe in the exercise of free 
free assembly and n free press as provided in 
m United States Constitution for all of ito citisens, 
HoWanaxui rjeet their own local ojEUciaLs by secret ballot, 
lurt as the dtisens of Hie various slates. The Gover- 
5*7**^’ however, is appointed by the President 
w tbi voited Btatoif but ha must bg o rciident of the 



The funous Alolia Tower, Honolulu, Hawaii 



to those of the stales. It consists of 15 senators and 30 



Hie trorid-famooa Waikiki Beach, sho¥ring the Royal Hawaiian Hold 
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representatives, all elected by the people themselves, 
using the same kind of secret balloting as that employed 
by the states. 

Many |K:hools now flouni^i throughout the islands, 
where elementary education is free just as it is on the 
mainland. The language taught in the public schools is 
English, blit Japanese. Chinese, and Korean private 
schools are maintained and in these -children of those 


trade school, a school for the deaf and blind, a school 
for the feeble-minded, and the University of Hawaii. 

The University was founded in 1900, and just prior 
to the war had a staff of 123. Student enrollment for 
credit during the 1944-45 school year was 3,600, 

Hawaii and the mainland traditionally maintain 
close economic tics. The territory luis imported from 
the mainland most of its consumer goods and exported 



Om a Hawaiian sugar plantation a caterpillar hauling two in 
tiiis cane-harvesting operation 



Yeung pineapple plants being transplanted on one of the largest 
pineapple plantations of the Island of Hawaii 

anoestries m taught tlteir racial language after attend- to it most of the products of ihs two inujur industries, 
mg classes in the public schools. sugar manufacturing and i)inoapplc ruising. 

Social connections maintained iK'twi'cm Hawaiians 
ItL tM4i»^ there were in Hawaii 1C7 elementary and frifmds and relatives on the mainland also ere 
6(^190^ ill^ermt^iate, and ,56 high seboeds, with a c?ose. This is due in part lo ‘busiues.s ini crusts, and 

to4al tkf pupils and a staff of 3,091 partly to fact that. Hawaii is known to many 

is a normal training school. t.hou.sandH of mainlaml n'.'^idoiil.K who go tliierc for 

g ntformaloiy ,fnr boys and one for girls, a territorial t uca lions.— U5/5. 


BRITAIN PLANS HER POST-WAR HOBIES 

New Tyfies of Experimental Houeee 

Bv CILBWtT McALLISTEi^ 

Chairman, London Planning Group 


Great Britain is setting ready to meet the need for Ministry of Health, and the Ministry of Town sold 
millions of new houses which, it is ri'oogniscd, must be Country Planning, as well as by many firms and induB- 
provided now that the war is over, (.rice otherwise engaged in vital war production. 



The front of one of the experimental houses 
at NorlhuU 


For wcoks, •moinb<?rs of locul authoritios from evoTy 
part of Great Britain, architects, housewives, builders, 
as well as quite a large number of the overseas popula- 
tion now resident in London, have been streaming out 
to Northolt. a London suburb in Middlesex, to inspect 
thiiteen hou.««'s which have been built to demonstrate 
tlw" resnlis of all this work. 

The first important point about the houses is that 
most of them demonstrate the effort of one of the most 
vital recommend^iiions ‘made by a Ministry of Health 
Committee under the rhairma-ryfihip of Lord Dudley ; 
that new houses in the post-war years should have a 
minimum floor area of 000 square fei'i. Tliis is an 
iidvanre of 50 square feet on the standard suggested 
bv tint" Sir John "I'lidor-Walters Committee in 1917. 
Fifty square feet ! Tt is not a great difference arith- 
metically, but it makes vast difference psyrhologirally. 
Thio 850 squan* feet liouse alwiys felt slightly cram]>ed. 
The additional 50 square feet gives it feeling of 
spaciousness, of elbow room, of room to breathe, that 
is quite astonishing. *‘Space for living,” has been the 
slogan of British housing and planning experliS for the 
last fne years. Spare in the home and spare about the 
home is the fundamental condition .for healthy and 
hap))y family life. Tlie Northolt experimental hoiiees 
show a notable advance towards this ideal. 

The second point is their equipment. The kitchens 
and bathrooms of the*?!' houses raiw* the level of British 
domestic equipment beyond that enjrjyed even by the 
middir-inroran group in Britain !>eforo the war. The 
kitchen equipment, pleasantly do.signecl, and ronsiructed 


BetwTeu the two wars Britain 
built four million new homes ; 
one out of every three British 
families got a brand-new house to 
live in. That w^as a spectacular 
arhievement by any test, but it is 
lino more remarkiible when it is 
remembered that every one of 
these houses represented a revo- 
lution in living conditions, as 
compared with those tliat cxisled 
in 1914. Tlie achievement might 
have been greater still had it not 
been for the fact that in the first 
few year’s after the 1914-18 war, 
(many of the plans prepared had 
to bo scrapped because of shoiiage 
of building materials. 

It was iK)t until 1923 that re- 
building really got into its stride. 
After the second European w’ar, 
th(? Government is determined 
that there will be no such time 
lag. Consequenlly a great deal of 
researcdi work has been done by 
the .Ministry of Works, the 



The from of gnjpther of the exi^erjimenial ho^ tt Northolt 
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no 


With ail dye to' thd of work, includes an electric 

cooker, a refrigerator, a wadh copper, a sink with 
inetantaneous hot water (usually supplied by a 
water-heater). Diying racks are set into the wall above 
the sink. 

The houses wore erected primarily to demonstrate 
aliemativo types of materials, and, although almost 
half of them are of traditional bricl^ constructiou, all 
of them incorporate as far os possible factoiy-built or 
pre-fabricated parts. Among ot4H^rs, there are flatted 
houses, with four houses to a block, each having the 
minimum of nine hundred square feet floor space. It is 
impossible as yet to determine the diffeixjnce in costs 
of construction, but it has ‘bc;cn established that to 
build an 850-s<iu arc-feet house wiili traditional materials 
took 2,100 man-hours, while the building of a 900- 



The porch of one of Ni>rthoU experimental 
I houses 

square-feet flat took only 900 ^man-hour^s. This is 
factor which will undoubtedly count heavily iu decid- 
ing upon the details of Britain’s post-wur housing 
programme— tlie houses will be needed as quickly as 
they can be erected, and the demands on building 
labour will be enormous. 

All the houses were designed under the supervision 
of a.;piinel of architects which included Mr, L. H. 
Keay— the Director of Housing for the City of Liver- 
pool, who was responsible for some of the largest and 
best housing schemes erected in Britain between the 
wars— Mr. C. H. James, and Mr. Cecil Howitt. In 
eddition; there were built on the same site four hou.^s 
designed by Mr. Frederick Gibbord for the British 
Iron Sind Steol Federation. For these houses Mr, Dono- 
van l 4 »e acted as consulting engineer. 

houses, bnUt in traditional materials, follow 
« (mniliar and traditiozkal British pattern. They are in 
sood takte, and of sound construction. They would At 
SilteQS^o^siy.into the British landscape and would be 



The kitchen seen from the dining-space in 
the dininig-kitchen 



The dining-space seen from the kitchen in 
the dining-kitchen 

equally auited to the aormol urban pattern or the 
village street. But it is not in any sense a disparage- 
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ment of the traditional house to say that the steel* 
framed houses designed by Mr. Gibberd, with an extern 
nai \^aJl of brick to the hrst flour level, and having 
a steel sheet on iibre^ard above, are conspicuoxis as 
houses which &re alive, vital and colourful, ludoc^, 
working within the liimits of tine standards laid down 
by the Governmont, Mr. Gibbeid has achieved an essay 


in house design, both externally and mtnni41)^i tvldoh 
will exercise an influence on low-inooxne house^uildiDg 
not only in Great Britain but throughout the world for 
many years to come. The people of Britain can look 
forward to acquiring houses that will be spacious and 
convenient, and at the same time aesthetically 
pleasing. 


V1LLAG£ UFE IN KUMAON HILLS 

By RAMESH CHANDRA JOSHI, mji. 


In the north of the United Provinces, at the foot of 
thf? Hinmlayas are the Kuinaon Hills where Nature has 
been boiintr'ous and sometimes one feels as though she 
has touched everything with a magic-wand and hdt 
it tran.*vfoi’mi'd in beauty and e^)lcndour. One *‘an 
gaze and gaze for hours at tlio rustling pine trees, the 
gurgling streams, the little chirping birds, the bright'- 
colonred snakes and be ncv<'r satisiied. The charm is 
magical for a receptive mind. 



Atiinual Fair at Bageshwar, Kuinaon 

The hills are mostly grey in colour, sometime.s 
oven bhu*k. Behind them arc llie majestic Jlilmalayas — 
stainloss, whiU'. At the tap of these hills, generally one 
finds a temple although the habit^at mny be far away 
from it. There is reason for this. The top of the hill 
has a fascination both for the eye and the mind. It 
commands a 'beautiful sight and is the abode of calm 
and peace. Natiimlly, such places were chosen for the 
erection of temples. Even the tops of the Himalayas 
have boon named after different Goddesses only because 
of their charm. It is significant that Everc.st which is 
not so grand to look at has not been given any name 
by the Hindus. 

Op these grey and black hills are dotted here and 
there tiny wdiilc houses with sfoping roofs. Tliey are 
in groups of ben to twenty and are separated by a dis- 
tance of a few furlongs or a few (miles. These are the 
villages where the simple hill-folks load a simple life. 
Away from the din and humdrum of city life, they 
get here the Miltonic calm. 

Below and abovo these houses are the fields that 
appear like a scries of steps from a distance. Nature’s 
green carpet is i^read over them when the crops are 
standing. Even when there is no crop or When they 
are covered with snow, they have a beauty of their 


own. Tlic earth is hard and tlie yield from it is veiy 
little. Only enough is produced to satisfy the daily 
needs of the people. The hard labour that they have 
to put in in order to eke out a living has made them 
strong and sturdy. In this respdet there is little difle- 
iHince here between the two sexes in contrast to condi- 
tions prevailing in other parts of India. Men and 
women work together inside the house and also in the 
fields. Hc'uce women in the Kumaon villages have all 
very good physique and hence in many parts of the hills 
W'omon are possessors of exceptional beauty though they 
may have nothing but rags to adorn their body. 

Had they only agriculture to depend upon, their 
life would have been very harif indeed. But besides 
this they have some other industries like weaving and 
bee-keeping which supplement their incomes oonsider- 
oi)Iy. In recent times the Government has come to 
their help b}’' giving them some assistance in the form 
of proi)er training and education in the utilisation of 
those resources. However this help lias been only luke- 
warm so far. These villagers have ample enthusiaana 
for anything new which they think will bring them 
prosperity. Perhaps it is because of the cool climate and 
pleasant surroundings. That is why they can make a 
great headway, given a little help and push from out- 



A scene in the city market, Kumaon 

side. Tills is amply borne out by the fact that any 
modern idea will not be scorned at by them. Th^ will 
always try to get the bestr out of anything new offered 
to them. In the field of Education it is a matter of 
pride that in every home tme will find literate people 
and the more education a man has, the more lei^eet 
does he have from his fellowmen. lie poore^ 
will send her children to schooL They have teen fouie^ 
selling evemi their jewels to 4cp.osit the sdiool lete W 
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T&iif 9&.thu9iaifl£i .tor ^ucation <io€a eatnp on the outskirts of the villages. They are aiwaye 
Mi with the primary edueation in the village or receive as friends^ 
the i^oHe^ education in the town. Many, who can 
atifordi join«the universities atd every year a consider* 
ahle number of students from Kumaon division 
graduate with distinction. If many of them remain 
idle, the fault lies in the .^stem of education imparted 
and not in them. 

Another praiseworthy feature of the life of Uieso 
virages is that the people arc immiiuc from so many 
social evils thiit eat like a canker into the vitals of 
society end that are prevalent in almost all parts of 
India. The dowry system, for cxnmj)le, is absolutely 
non-c'.xistent. One may give or exchange whatever gifts 
one pleases, hut theie Ls no compulsion. Moreover, the 
bridegroom’s parly i« never a burden to the brid^‘’>j 
family. The marriage party arri\'es in the eviMiing and 
the next morning it will, without fail, go back. Then 
there is the feeing of comrade.4up and fru ndliito sa. Any 
social gathering will hiAe in it both the ricli and the 
poor. This is partly due to t.lu‘ fact that there is no 
semindari systom in these liills -and henee no social 
evil infiltrating into the rarks of the people. 

The climate -and natural beauty of Kumaou Hills 
is praised by all who make a lour of the place. Most 
visitors, however, satisfy themselves after a .short visit 
to Almora or Naini Tal. They never go to the villages 
and see the real beauty. Pandit. Nehru wlio is endowed 
w*ith a poetic mind, make.s it a point to visit cveiy year A i.ama enjoying his pipe of peace 

Khali village, fifteen miles from Almora. Tlie pleasant, The villagers though sim^ile and kind-hearted are 
calm atmosphere of tiwse villages has a sober effcK't. on ^ brave people. .Jim Cobott m hi.< book Afan-eofccjs of 
the Imind. Thi' people too an' tlie children of Nature Kmmion Hills tells awe-inspiring tales- about his hunt 
with a smile of simplicity and innocenre on their faevs. of the fearful tigers of Kuiinaoti Hills. The people 

To keep themselves lively these villagers have though knowing that a certain area was the haunt of 8. 
their own folk-daures and folk-songs. Folk-dance man-eator would go with a brave heart for their work, 
pi'ovalent in all the cold countries of the world. Perhap.s The.se man-eabers 80 un?times take a heavy loll of life, 
the original idea was to keep up wnrm by jtimping and Jim Cobett did o great service by killing many of 
going round in circles. This frivolity is indulged m them. But, then, thi.< only brings to light the pilrible 
during winter wiien they have little work to do. Some- condition of the people w})o have no arms to defend 
times the Lamas come with spices from Tibet and tlwinselvcs— even agiunst the beasts I 
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THE ROMANCE OF SINDH’S OLDEST TOWN, SEHWAN 

Bt d. b. vohra 

When Alexander invaded India, Sehwaa (then called 
Sindimana) wtus ruled by a King of the hill tribea 
called Satmibos. This Sambos is reported to have sur- 
rendered to the conquering armies of Alexander. Alex- 
ander is supposed to have built a mighty fort in Sehwan 
and the huge mound of earth with brick-work peeping 
through it here and there, w*hich today ov’criooks 
Sehwan is believed to bo a relic of thi.s fort. But there 
is no his\yorical v^alidity for this belief. The local name 
of the ruin is Kaffir Kills, i.e., Infields^ Fort, indi- 
cating that it dates from the Hindu period and was 
captured by the Muslima. An examination of the brick- 
work in various strata has revealed that the fort waa 
rebuilt at different times, with the lower structure 
intget. Thus the bricks in the low'est strata are of the 
style which dates about 2,000 years back while the 
upper layera have tiles of the type that are «UIl made 
in Sindh. So there is no doubt that the fort dates from 
very aneient times, though it is not possible to attriWe 


BmM occupies a comparatively insignificant position 
in the India of today, but onoe upon a time it was the 
hub df Sr great civilisation. This civilisation, however, 
passed iptb oblivion and the history of Sindh during 
the aiiccedding centuries is one big interrogation mark 
till .to comparatively lecent timea. 

, tjie tpwns mentioned in the old histories 

of SindK are now lintraccatole or utterly reduced to 
rmim, for example, ASor Brahmanabad and Mansurah. 
;.But SehwAn, though dating from very ancient times, 
a^ fioumhing little town. It has somehow 
eatu^ed fate which seems to have overtaken almost 
. that grew up in the ‘‘unhappy yaliey of 

of $dbwan has been plausibly traced 
> !tliakie tif At^andar’s invasion. Being located 
entirely surrounded by the 
i»4>cunm Laki pus, its 

rsec^niaed ftom the be|d&iung. 
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its oonstraotion to Aleaumder with any degree of 
aasuranee. On account of its position, Sehwan has 
ttfways ranked as an important administrative and 
militaxy centre. The Hindu kings of Sindh who held 
away during the fiiet m centuries of the Christian era 
had their headquarters at Alor but Sebwan was one of 
their five provincial capitals. 



A view of the town of Sehwan from the ruins 
of Kaffir Killa 


It appears that when the Arab General Mohammed 
Kasim landed at Debal in order to punish the Hindu 
government for its alleged ill-treatment of some Iraqi 
merchants, Buddhism was a popular religion in Sindh, 
Kasim took Debal and advancing up the Indus won 
over the Governor -of Nerankot (now Hyderabad). He 
then directed his attention to Sebwan, but though the 
fort was wellnigh impregnable and the son of the 
reigning king Dahar himself was Governor, the Buddhist 
population refused to fight and Sehwan passed into the 
hands of Kasim. 

In all the subsequent dynastic struggles in Sindh, 
Sebwan continued to figure prominently. It was held 
aucceasively by the Sumrahs, the Sammas, the Arghans 
and the Tarkhans. It is recorded that when Emperor 
Htrmayun after his defeat at tlie hands of Slier Shah 
was obliged to flee to Sindh, he attempted to take" 
Sehwan from the Arghan Governor then in command 
but found the fort too strong for him. 

As the years passed, the political importance * of 
Sehwan diminished and we do not find it mentioned 
very often in the annab of the Moghuls dr- ofVthet 
Kalhoras and Talpurs who succeeded. However, 
&hwan lost politically it gainsd in another direction. 

The great saint of fiiii<&, fiheikh XJsimn Memian<|4 
popularly known as Ealandar I/al Sbahbas 


1285 AJ>. and his remains were efiahilned 9 A SehIM 
by the Emperor Ferose Thglsk^ Since then« Sshwim: 
has attracted from all parts of l^db thousands of 
pilgrims annually and though many rulers , have etnoe 
come and gone, the flow of pilgrims has conUnued 
without interruption. The Sindhi has a special weakUeBi 
for saints and will travel many miles azkd suffer in* 
numerable haidships to pay homage to the memory of 
a well-known saint. The importance of Sehwan is, 
therefore, assured oven should its commercial and 
administrative significance disappear. 

The Kalandar had st'JecU'd Sehwan for hia miodita'* 
tions, and died here al the /great age of 112 years. 
The spot where he was wont to pray lies a mile or so 
Dutaide the town, amidst a shady grove of trees, and is 
deemed a holy place. The tomb of the Kalandar was 
built by Sultan Feroze Tughluq when he visited Sindh 
and heard of the spiritual achievements of Lai Shahbas. 
The bare tomb was adorned subsequently by other 
rulers. The beautiful facade of multi-coloured glased 
tiles was con.structed several centuries later by Ghulam 
Shall Kalhora, tlie founder of Hyderabad. Mir Karam 
All of the Talpur dynasty paid his meed of tribute by 
having the doors and canopy of the shrine overlaid 
with silver plate. 

Suspended from the silver balustrade that encloses 
the toimb is a big stone weighing over one inaund 
which the Kalandar is reputed to liave worn as an 
amulet. This sit one is especially venerated and the 
superstitious believe that if it is washed with water and 
the washings drunk by a woman undergoing labour, her 
labour pains arc much relieved. 



The Shrine ' of Lai Shahbaz, Sehwan showing 
the famous amulet suspended from the i&ver 
balueirade 


JBvery year a fair is held at Sehwan in memoty qf , 
the Kalaodah Hundreds of thousands of deyotoco 
to tie shrine on this qccc^on and it is curious 
devotees are Hindus as welt as Muslims, thouJsdi 
by no means the only case of its kind in 8ii&; 

Hindtt;' section ^of- the- pilgrims .rs^er to 
Haja Bh8^e*tm««Meudm tbid it 

^ remais# of the ;i^|a Hhiar^ tt k 
ite the itbim 
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many oenturies before the time of La! Shabbaa^ but 
there ia little doubt that the shrine itself^ as it now 
Stands, is that of Lai BlraM)as. 

The.atoiy of Raja Bhartree's life makes interesting 
reading. L^^gend saya that ho was the very pious ruler 
of Uiiein and loved his wife dearly. One day a great 
aaoetie presented him with amor phal or the ambrosial 
fruit «e a reward for years of devotion at the shrine 
of Mahadeo. Bhartree passed the gift on to his beloved 
wife but the Rani was carrying on a secret love affair 
with an elephant-driver and she gave the precious fruit 
to her paramour. The elephant-driver in turn made a 
present of it to a common prostitute and this woman 
whose god was M<atmmon took it to the King in the 
hope of reaping a rich reward of money. Bitter dis- 
ilhisionmenl .staring him in the face, Bhartree asked 
his wife for the anuxr phal. IIct reply was evasive and 
Bhartreo^Js suspir-ions were confirmed. He confronted 
her with the fruit and lier shame wa.s so great that 
she committed suicide* Bhartree then married Ram 
Pingla, but though she loved him devotedly he could 

: 0 : 


never feel sure of her love for ids experience with his 
previous wife had shaken his faith in woman. One day 
he went for a^ hunt and his shikmi was bitten by a 
snake. When the shikari's wife learnt of this, she immo- 
kted hcisclf on the funeral pyre of her husband. 
Deeply impressed by this token of love Bhartree spoke 
about it to Rani Pingla, The Rani, however, commented 
that true love would, in such circumstances, not have 
requiied a pyre. Bhartree thought this was mere talk 
and decided to test his wife's love. When he next went 
to hunt he dipped his clothoii in the blood of a deer 
he had slain and sent them home through a confidential 
messenger who was to report that he had been killed 
in combat with a tiger. When Rani Pingla got the 
news she prostrated herself before the sun and her 
spirit left her body. Thus did she vindicate the truth 
of what .she liad saitl. Overcome with grief and remorse 
Raja Bliarlic«‘ lahandotud his kingdom and moved to 
Reliwan whore ho passed the roiuniudor of his days in 
prayor and incditutioii. This is tlio Rjija Bhartree to 
whom Iho Hindu i)ilgrims j):iy their homage. 


PORT-PLANNING IN INDIA 

By Pkof. V. L. S. PRAKASA RAO and Prof, P. C. CHAKRAVARTI 


PoRT-PMNNTNG h'Ks booome an important topic of the 
day, after an expiry of about 200 years of exploitation. 
In spite of her favourable geographic position, long 
coast-line, vaned potential robources and of fW’Cured 
position in worlds trade and oommcrceN India did not 
possess any ship up to the recent times. few ports 
mTc active in India from the b(*ginning of tlie British 
rule and those were busy to load raw materials from 
home and unload finished good.s from foreign countries. 
Chinese Buddhist texts and the itineraries of travellers, 
bespeak of several pnrt.s of India, which e8timnt-<'d not 
only the geogiaphic but also ©coiionic condition of the 
country. 

* Ports are the 'doors of ingioss from and egress to' 
the different parts of the earth. **The basic function of 
-a port is to facilitate the transfer of freight and pas- 
sengers between the water-carriers and the hinterland." 
Iliis function is transcendent in character. The inherent 
capacity, the* character and quantum of trade, the 
nature of commercial and transjiort organisation, the 
anlount of tonnage entered and cleared and the size 
of vessels determine the status of any port. Ports may 
fl^gam be enunciated as the connecting link between 
water and overland transyiort.. But ports having facili- 
ties for the development of ship-building industry are 
limited in India. 

Ikdun Trads and Shipping 

The past glory and the present insignificance of 
trade and shipping are too well-known. She 
nlmlss 0*Uy 2 per cent of her foreign ti*ade and 25 
df her coastal trade. Her tonnage is lowest : 

' 0^24^ ^r cent of the total world tonnage U owned 

24 |Ver cent is owned by IT. K., -17 * 
by 8 per cent by Japan, 6J per cent 

So Qn« Annual shipping earnings on 
iwsd 'passenger setvijpcn wo ST. 


crorcs of rupers out of wliivh, the share of Indian 
c^jinpanics dors not rxtrred 7 vrorrs.’^ The liistory of 
Indian trade 'uml Indian shipping Ls not diffeient from 
that of the Indiin handit^rafi and handloom industries, 
Bf'tween 1778 ard 1854, 56 vessels were launched from 
Indian dock-yard.s, the tonnage for 26 hhips was 
between 500 and 1000 and, of ^ ships between 1.000 
.and 2300. Indian shipbuilding in ancient tiw .«« earned 
World-Wide reputation. One experienced British ship- 
builder Mr. Jones Hillman said, *'An Indian built teak 
ship, lifter she has pei formed six voyages, is equal to 
one of ours, after or e ha.s performed three." Now India 
can b(»ast of one .shipbuilding centre, started against 
all odds ; but it is in its embryonic stage : this is 
Viziigapatam on the ea.^t eoast of India, an apolog>' for 
Glasgow or Phil!»di‘li)hia. Persistent national denuinds 
were of no avail becanst' of the discouraging attitude 
of the Government of India till the outbreak of the 
IVorld War II which, however, made them become 
more liberal to\vard.s India’.s diunand for a mercantile 
fleet. To n'call the golden lines of Mahatma Gandhi, 
"Indian «hip}>iiig had to perish so that British shipping 
might flourish.” 

Wki.l-bcuipped and Ideal Poets 

That well-equipped and ideal coastal commercial 
doors arc absolutely essential for a coimta*y like India* 
iieeds no mention but the nature and number of porta 
are determined by the coast-line character of a country, 
which is bounded within rigid geographical limits. 
There is a host of first class ports on the Pacific coast 
of North America or a host of those on the Atlantic 
coist of the We«»tei^ Europe S^*attered along the 1600 
mile-coaKt of Africa, there are 88 first claos haiboUTB. 
Thbi is due to the submergent nature of coaeftlines. In 

♦ TJie inluhcl navigation companies are moHtiy {orpign <fO»iccnta, 
Ctniy 63 Indian itoamon avo in aorvitii:;. 
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contrast, there are 7 worth mentioning ports along the 
4,000 miio-coast line of India, which are mere apologies 
for Rio do Janeiro or Durban, Of the ports lying along 
the West and the East coasts of India* those on the 
west coast ha^ e deep sea. This is duo to physiographic 
history and the topogi*aphi(? features of the west coast. 
The degree of sedimentation, the frequency and inten- 
sity of tectonic changes (submeigence followed by 
ele\^tion, denudation chronology and final uplift after 
tho oollapse of the upper portion of the anticline of 
the Rann of Cutchj and the general flow and velocity 
of currents along the coast played an important part 
in determining the location and behaviour of ports of 
the west coast. The paucity of at irast such porta on the 
east coast of India is due to (1) the cm<Tgent nature 
of the coast line, (2) the shallow continental shelf 
portruded from tho general land mass, (3) the delta- 
buildirg efforts of the riveis, (4) the longitudinal long- 
shore sand-drift and (5) abserce of rich hinterland. 

Pout Acthity in Ancient Times 
During the fifteenth and sixleenth centuries there 
were no }»i-opcr inland coinmunicalions ; this resulted 



in an isolation between ports and their hinterlands. 
The country was infested with gangi^ of murderers, the 
system of sayer or Jnndcustoms was moat oppressivie J^md 
samindari exactions were ilkgal, rising up to 200 find 
250 per cent : in spite of all these difficulties, Indian 
(ports functioned aetively. In those days the productivity 
of hinterknd, in spite of the absence ol ptoper com* 


municationa, infliKmced port activity more than intrinsio 
value and coimmeicial location of a port^ whereas 
today, the case is quite opposite. Hinterland of a port 
may be created, as in tho case of VieagaiviUm* Prom 
Tavernier's account (1631-1668) we learn that Masuli- 
patam, at present one of the defective ports of the 
east coast of India, was the only port provided with 
the best anchorage in the whole of Bay of l^ngal. 
From this port, vessels regularly sailed for Pegu, Siam, 
Arakan, Cochin-China, etc. The seven maior ports of 
today (Bombay, Madras, Karachi, Calcutta, Cochin, 
Vizagapatam and Chitt?gong) were mere flihmg villageg 
as late as the first half of the nineteenth centuiy. 

The Pokts or India 

Along the Konkan-Malabar and Coromandal 
coasts, there arc altogether 200 ports, of which the 
rcapoctive |minor ports were 75 and 100. Classification 
into major and minor ports has so lonj^ been *done in 
an aiibitraiy way and this requires revision. In future, 
the classification of Inrlian ports should he on thp basis 
of geographicul conditions which include defective 
road-stejids (Bimlipatiim), effective roatl-st4\adH (Coco- 
nada), natural harbour.** (CocJiin), effective ports 
(Madras, Bombay, Karachi, .Calcutta) and imrts or 
harbours without productive hiiiierlands. (Vizagapatain'. 
Such It classification offers a sound b.osis for port -plan- 
ning schemes. The seven m:ijor ports of India are not 
without defects. The scope for fiirth(‘r expansion of 
ports is limited in of Madras or Bombay. Again, 
the west, eoast ports and even Madras are only si'risonal 
pods. Where tlie s(’ason is long (8 to 9 months in the 
yc'nr) the physical feature in the form of shallowness of 
haHi)our entrunee channel is not favourable. A ship of 
80 feet draft is the maximum accommodating capacity 
of Bombay or Karachi port. Peak annual trade oapaeity 
of the west coast port.s is 10 <million tons ; that of 
Madras is 2 million tons and that of Vizagapatam is 
9,00,000 tons. 

Karachi 

Situated in Lat. 24 deg. — 47 ft. North, Long. 68 deg. 
— 68 ft. East, Karachi is nearest port in India to 
Europe. It is provided with a splendid natural harbour, 
ha\ing an extensive hinterland. Its importance is in- 
creased with the opening of the Suez Canal. In the 
year 1933, the value of foreign trade was about Rs. 61 
crores. The i)rincix)al exports are wheat, cotton, barley, 
rice, oils 0 r»ds, wool, liides and skins, etc., and the 
principal imports are cotton and woollen piece-goods, 
sugar, machinery, iron and steel, mineral oils, etc. 

Bombay 

Situated on the Bombay island in Lat. 18 deg. — 
65 ft. North, Long. 72 deg.— 54 ft. East, Bombay is the 
main gate-way and entrepot for the Overseas trade of 
Western and Central India. The natural deep sea water 
harbour, long arteries of transport and rich hinteiland 
with navigable rivers have increased the volume of 
trade. It is the second city of the Indian Empire. In 
1^, its foreign trade was about Rs. 150 eroros. The 
chief exports am cotton, coal, hides, gi*ain, manganoBO 
ore, etc., end the chief imports are cotton matiufactumBt 
hardware, metals, machinery, keroeefite oil, sugar, timber^, 
etc. 

Cawhota 

It is the largest city in India ; situated in 

23 deg^ ft. North, Long. 88 it, 8l^ 
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port stands on the river Hooghly about 80 mik^ 
from the sea. The navigable approaches to the port are 
being eonstantly diedgfid ; yet they require improve- 
ments. The fact that systematic, river training is needc'd, 
has not escaped the attention of tlie authorities. A ship 
canal scheme known as Kidden>orc-Di imoiid Harbour 
Ship Canal is under consideration. Calcutta owes its 
commercial prosperity to its well-connected and rich 
hinterland. In 1938, the foreign trade througli this port 
amounted to Bs. 140 crores. The chief exports are jute, 
tea, Jao, iron, oilseeds and cotton goods and the 
principal imports are cotton goods, metals and machi- 
nery, salt, petroleum, etc. 

Madras 

Having a sheltered aitificial harbour like Cape- 
town, the port is situated on tho cast cojsl of India in 
Lat. 13 deg. — 6 ft. North and Lorg, 80 deg, — 18 ft. 
East, two atins proj*. cting from the with an 

entrance on ilie noilli-oast corner, from the harbour. 


timber and rice, oilseeds, cotton, etc., are the chief 
exi)ort.% the principal imports bdng petroleum, jute, 
miKdiincry, grains, piece-goods, etc. 

Tablk I 

Share of Ports in the foreign trade of India 



Import 

Export 

Total 

Bombay 

42-16 

29-49 

75 65 

Karachi 

12-96 

14-22 

27-18 

Calcutta 

32-12 

58*45 

90-57 

Madraa 

11-18 

9*7 

20*88 

Vizagapatam 

0-7 

Table II 

0-4 

0-47 


Value of the total trade of the four premier ports 
of India. Average of three year.s ending 1935 : 



Import 

Export 

Toled 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Bombay 

55,891.558 

83,938.772 

139.830.330 

Calcutra 

25.868.731 

42.263,048 

68.131.779 

Jvi radii 

18.461.186 

15,063.388 

34.127574 

Madras 

12.868,731 

8,564.345 

21,245,075 



Vizagapaiam Harlxjur is* going to 1 1 * d'volopcd j ^lolreicd 
sea porl, capable of .iccomiuodating sliip«; at least up to 650 feel in 
lenglli with drafts up to 30 feet 

Cou/trsy: Katnai;i & Vi/.r;. 


Pf)KTs’ LjF1>HLSTOR1E.S 

The life-hisl<»ry of Indian port-! if? 
n -illy iuierestiiig. TlK'ir d« vekq*- 
mi'ut Is ill tiuK' vvilli Jaisscz fairc 
iticorris .and impcrialisiic pro- 
grjij ; political and .strategic 

Uictms out weighed geographical 
fact 01-. Some ports practieally 
cf'aMal to furudioi’v tCoringa, In- 
jeram, N UM.^^apur of Godavari 
Della), pc^nie aie receding into 
biekgroiijid due to natural or eco- 
nomic causi's (Kalingapatnam, 
Paruvi, etc. — Efust coast of India), 
some are thriving bee* '.use of ve'.sted 
inteie.stfs in s]iite of unfavourable 
iiatnral fjiclois (Masulij»atam. east 
co.a.-r of India) and some have al- 
most reached tlif'ir upper limit of 
ex-pansiou (Madras. Bombay, et'.). 
T)»e function of .some of the ixmU 
j- lieconnng more ami mote ilivtTt 5 e. 
Vis.agap.atfiiu Harbour nmy be I'oor^ 


but. Ji ricli hiuterl'ind and vested interests can 


An outer slielteTing aim prolu'ts (he cutranco. 
Administrative factors played a more im}>orl tnt, part 
in moulding the destiny of the port. The principal 
exports ai'A! ground-nuts, hides and skin.s, raw cotton, 
ores, manures, tobacco, etc., and 1110 principal imports 
am sugar, building materials, rice, minuns, timber, 
motor cars, co^!], railway plant, cotton twist and yarn, 
piece-goods, tanning, substances, giasssw’are, paper, etc. 

VlZ.\GAPATAM 

(Lat. 17*42 deg. North. Long. 83*2 deg. East). The 
port is situated on the Northern Circar.s coast about 
midwiiy between Madras and Calcutta. Once, the pro- 
posal to clpse the port was actually on the anvil but 
WAS dropped out with the inception of shipbuilding 
industry in 1940-41. Now*, it is con.?idorcd to he one of 
the major ports of India and has becrume a port of 
call of all ocean-going and coastal traffic steamers. The 
O'Krfeership of the port is oscillating between the B. N. 
Bailw^y Co- and the Government, In no country in 
th^iiirbrld is a port with great potentialities like 
jetpt in bold storage. Maagopese ore, 


turn it into uii ifTec1iv<‘ jmrt iiki* Madras or Los 
Angolos A good mi I hi m 1 hiibour need not necessarily 
br .111 important port : the njHurul luirbour of Cluauta- 
namo Bay in (hiba and B;igo-P:igo in Samoa arc not 
ai'tivc .si'a ports bec.iusr of the absernv of hinterlands. 
The same is tin ca.-e with Burntisland in Scotland, 
Conclusion 

Great ports of the world are devidopcd to altruistic 
ends. In addition to developing now ports like Sika 
(Gulf of Cutch) or Bluitkal (outlet for My.soro State) 
aa rrcomniendi'd by the Ports Committee (1946) or 
say, Dumrah on tho Orissa coa.«t, there may be also a 
nece.ssity to clo.«e some port^, wduu-e, of course, the 
conditions justify. Birnlipaiiiini (e:i«t coast of India) ie 
a case in jioint ; it is a minor dcft ctive roadstead. That 
a port's location, function and .«tn1U'S are controlled by 
gi'Ogvaphical faetois like phy.siogiiqdiy. climate, coa.stfiI 
erosion, character and nearnes-i? to hinterland, transport 
facilitie.s and chameter and value of trade, is axiomatic. 
Port development neco&aitates the planning of the 
environnient of the port. Character of the environment 
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may be favourable for the development of new indus- 
tries : all these create hard protolems for the town- 
planner. The port-planner should be Oi^uversant with 
the volume, value and ejiaracter of trade of different 
polls and the nature of competition existing between 
them. He should completely analyse the economic- 
geographical conditions of both the intomaj and 
external hinterlands of the port. Port-planning 
and resources planning should go together. Industrial 
pattern of the hinterland should ffrst be decided. 
Transport alignment should help port activity ; where 
it is hindering, immediate modification is necessaiy. 
Thus, the linear transport pattern at Oocanada should 
be modified into a fan pattern. 

The Port-planner, the Tndu.strial planner and the 
Town-planner should work in clorJo collaboration : any 

-:0 


hasty 6i>ep by the Fort^planner is nothing but bxl 
irreparable mtional loss. 
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INDIAN RAILWAYS A CENTURY AGO 

By a. C. DE 


Ttir rarlic'st idet^ of con^il rue ting railways in India 
originated about the year 1831-32. On that yf\ir it was 
sugg(’isl.ed il>('*forc the Parlialirontaiiy Select Commit t*ee 
on the AfTairs of the East, India Company that canals 
and railroads should be introduced in India to improve 
communication. 

Indian political atmo.sphcre then was under great 
l^^ion. l*he great Moghuls had i<mg before lost their 
miglity authority, the glories of the ambitious Mar- 
hattas wt'rc dwindling, and the warlike KhaJsas were 
striving for domination. 'Die Britisli Power was busy 
in exionding its territorial pos&cb.sioiis and consolidation 
of authority was not a practical realisation as yet. It 
was liOixl William Bcntinck w’ho for tlie fust t.imle gave 
his attention to this direction. But it was Lord Dal- 
hoiiaie’s unusual k^adership which was responsible fo'*’ 
the many acts of public lx?rjefit iu addition to terri- 
torial conqiK'sts. India of those? days was disintegrated 
in evK'iy way as a lesult -of the stress and strain of 
nearly a eeritiny. Trade and OTrimerec was very much 
resitricted. Moans of comlJiunication were .scanty aJid 
vety un-aatisfactory. Describing tbc «tate of the country 
then, Sir William Andrew has said, “Probably there? 
never was a oouiitry wdlh % people so rich and intelli- 
gent in which roads weie so few and travel so difficult/' 

The Northern India was more fortunalo than the 
Southern jiart in this respect. The formc-r had immense 
plains whioh <xyukl he traveled easily in diy seaftons. 
There w'ere navigable rivers as well es some canals in 
the negions along die Ganges and the Indus. The 
southern part of the country had, however, tilie natural 
disadvantage of a mounUinotis territory. Moreover, 
th(‘re was dearth of communication by water except 
a''a.lH>nie ooostel traffic. In the Madras Presidency 
almost complete absence of roads was observed 
Public- Works Commissioners appointed by the Madflis 
Govcrnrm nt in the beginning of the nineteenth century* 
Along the roads luiiorchamlise usf^l to be catriod by 
tintmals, such as bullocks and (buffaloes. The animals 
oftcm'fjive way through exhaustion befonc they could 


reach their destination. The morcluandise, thus carried, 
could not be properly i)robected from the sun and the 
rain, and wen? often turned unfit for human consump- 
tion. Even if the merchandise could reach the destina- 
tion, the pri-ocis would become v<*iy high. The cotton 
of Nagi)oro and Amraoti was brought for sale to Mirziv- 
pore by Oxen. Tb' cx^st of aarrying was about £17 lOs 
or about 240 riqvees per ton. . 

The re.salt of want of communication was abun- 
dantly visible. The countiy was split into small and 
isolated regions. Each region distinguished itself from 
the other in more ways than one. ‘The cloamess of the 
bond now made possible by roads eind railways between 
distant provinces wae unknown to the people.’' Social 
and religious custonne were different at different places* 
though pit'opj© belonged te the same society and reli- 
gkin. Methods of trading and business varied from 
placo to place. Weights and standaixls of measuring 
land and commodities wore not the same* Even accents 
and proiumcia lions differed widely in diffew-nt parte of 
the country though people spoke the same language 
and wen* under the stvmc climatic influence. The 
differences were so deep-rooted that even in these 
days after the lapse of nearly a century since railways 
were first introduced ih India, they are noticeable to a 
marked degree in various parts of the same provmee. 

Adverse cconiomic effects vrere wide. Prices of 
commodities varied from place to place: CropsK grew itt 
plenty and in excces of the requirement in one plaOe, 
while acute idiortage prevailed in a neighbouring one. 
Lord Dalhoueie remarked about the state of affaiie' 
thus : 

“Great tracts are teeming with produce they 
cannot dispose of. Others are scantily b^ing trhhi 
they would carry in abundance U only it coui4 ^ 
conveyed Whither it is needed* England is 
aloud for cotton whkfh India does already 
in some degree and wodM prcnduKie «siuSci^ 
qnality and pkmtifu) in qtmnijity jUl only 
provided the means epwkeyaf^ 
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plaisf to the eeveral ports adopted for iU 
ahipmeiit.*' 

Lor! Dalhousie strcseed the importance of deve- 
loping Dotnmunication. He beetow^ attention upon 
both road and railway development and created the 
l^rblic Works Departxnient. Road development, liiow- 
ever, followed its natural growth. In 1880, India had 
20,000 miles of metalled load, which ultimalely deve- 
* loped to 59,000 uniJes in 1027. 

II 

In 1825, steam lo<;omutive railway wa.s opened for 
th^ first time in England between Daiiingion and 
Stockton. There was a rapid increase in railway 
conslruotion and development between 1825 and 1845 
followed by the “ntila'ay mania of 1845-46.” 

The earliest ideas of having railroads in India 
originaUd with Englijfihmen <H)nnectkd with ti'sidiiig and 
administration in this coimtiy. As huii alrciuiy been 
said the Bmt suggesfion for railmiy construction was 
made before the Parliamentary Select Committee of 
1831-32. Ooneidering the cost of construction, the 
returns, the difficulties in carrying out the projecte end 
thn place Whe^<^ such means of <xDmmunication would 
be most helpful it was decidtd that canals and rail- 
roads be introduced in Madras Pmsidoncy. 

In 1836, a line 70 nuiles long from Madras to 
Wallajahanagore was surveyed. In the same ywii* 
Captain A. P. Colton, Civil Engineer of Madras, pre- 
pared a scheme for a line 862 inih's long bfdwecn 
Madras and Bombay which would also pass through 
Wallajahanagore, ArL-ot. Bangalof'e, Bellary and Poona. 

It may, however, be iiotwi that although the first 
projects of railway construcstion were prcimrcd for 
adoption in Madras, no railroad w^as built in that 
Presidency until about 1856. 

These schemes were prepared for steam locomoth-e 
railways. In 1831, suggestion was also made for a horsev 
drawn railway line. It was proposc^l timt the railway 
line would run along -tht? river Cauveiy- from Oauvery- 
pcitam to Oaroor in the province of Coimbatore through 

towns of Combacomnn and Trichinopoly each 
having a population of 200,000 at a cost of Bs. 8,000 
pef* mile. It was considered that '^cloths, cotton and 
wltpeter of Coimbatore and the grains of Trichinopoly 
and Tanjore might be conveyed to the coast and salt 
would be taken from the coast to tlie interior.” A 
cobsideroble traffic in passenger and various other oom- 
tnOditien was also expected. 

‘ ' m 

3b 1841, Mf. (afterwards Sir) Macdonald Stephen- 
m conceived JfeJ)e idea of a railway line between 
Calcutta Wl Delhi via Mirzapore. In course of time 

idea matured and the East Indian Railway Com- 
. pai^lji line was laid. In SeptemW 1842, Mr. C. V. 
- ' vignples, FJRH., in his Report on a Proponed Railway 
to Bast India Company pleaded for the 
of railway in India. 

: 'l&'lftffi, Sir Maicdonald came to Calcutta and 
V btt peisdaaion, the Government <4 Benpl 

B iniSM investigations. The survey for a line 
Qimr Catotta to Mirsapore tvae made. 

Ihnt the cost of construotioa would 
0&Qi anile. In Jtdy 1844, Sir Macdonald 
VtTOp wd m . cpnetiustion of his 


contemplated line to the Government of Bengal, whioh 
promised to give him support. In December 1844, he 
formally piroposed the construction of the East Indian 
Railway before the Home Authorities, Early in 1845, 
the East Indian Railway Company was provisionally 
formed with Sir Giorge Larpent as the Chairman, Mr. 
Baaett D. Colvin as Deputy Chairman aiKl iSir Mac- 
donald Stephenson as the Managing Director. In July 
1845, the C/ompany was fully organised. 

Besides the efforts of Sir Macdonald Stephenson, 
other eiitA-'i prises for railway oonsti'uction also 

made at that time. In 1844, sonic enterprising \mfcn in 
Bombay thought of a railway lino in that Presidency 
and for this purpose provisionally formed the Bombay 
Great tWcmi Ibiilway Commit tw. In November 1^14, 
Me&sis White Borret A C'Omi>any placed their applica- 
tion on b(*half of the Gioat Indian Itailw-ay Company. 
It was proposiKl that a trunk line be ecjnstructed across 
the i)ecH‘cin which will have branches -to Uk' North and 
the South. 

The projoctrors of the Bombay Great Eastern 
Railway Company proiKiswl to construct a railway line 
in the direction of the Thull and Bhor Ghats so as bo 
crass the Western Ghat mounfnim?. Tlie Governor of 
Bombay .showed his sympjitiiy towards this project and 
ordered preliminary examinatioius by the- Miliiary 
Engineers. Tlu? Consulting Engineer to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, howivor, did not think it practicablo 
bo build up a line swtoss the Western Ghat MoimtainB. 
Mr. G. B. Claik, the Engineer for the Great Eastern 
Railway, also revised his ideas latw. This happened in 
1847. 

Possibly in 1845. the Grand Indian Peninsular 
Railway Association Wias fomicd which applied for 
assist anee front the Bombay Government in May 1845. 
The aforesaid Great Kastcni Railway Company with- 
drew from the field. 

The Prc.sident of the General Depaiiimont of the 
Government of Bomlwy, the Honble Sir George 
Arthur, in a Minute to the Government of India 
recoded his opinion. He re^nmrkc^l that the Railway 
Company deserves? the sympathy and support of the 
Government, He further renuirked that the Govern- 
ment would be relieved of the n'sponsibility of main- 
taining the internal oommunication of the country 
when railway lines would be constructed. The general 
pulblic would derive great benefits even if the Govern- 
ment supported the contemplation by extending 
financial assistance to the C^ompany. 

In October 1846, the London Committee of the 
Great Indian Peninsular Railway Company sent out 
bo India Mr. Chapman, as Manager, to carry out 
investriga lions on the spot. Mr. Chapman with the help 
of Mr. O’ark. the Civil Engineer, intended to oxamino 
the poswibility of a railway line from Bombay towards 
Amraoli and Nagjmre, He wanted the ossist.ance of a 
member of the Corjis of Engineers n.® he thought that 
local knowledge was very neceswiy to do hi^ work 
Batisractorily. He cou'd not, however, urdertake the 
examination as no one from the corjis of Eugineera 
was available. 

IV 

The originators of the idcaa of oonatructing rail- 
roods in India were confident about the success of their 
oontompiation. But the English capitalists were not. 
It woi also felt that practically m capita] would be 
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avRilabte in India, The promoters of railway companies, 
tbei'efore, ■oonsidered that investors could only be 
allured to outlay capital if Government guarantee of 
a minimum retijara could be offered. It was decided that 
the uninimum gui&ranteed return of 4 per cent should 
be paid and any profit in excess of 10 per cent would 
be reserved and spent on future oonstructions. Sir Mac- 
donald ' Stephenson invitwl ihe atU^ntion of the Court 
of Directors of the East India Company to this mailer 
and offered his rrmarltf* that the urrangorinuit of offer- 
ing a guaranteed minimum dividend was the only way 
to attract* inve^tora. 

The Government of Bengal was always 1o 

support any well-ihouglit-out plan for railway vonstnu*- 
tion. In A])r]l 1845; Mr. HalJiday, tlip then Bemdary 
to the ItOA'cTDnveiit, pif'aded with the Government of 
India thai, connecting the Imperial Capital and the 
North-West. Frontier Province' by- a railway line would 
result in political an<l cfimmorcial advantages. He also 
suggested tliat a coiiimittc'e of railway enginec'rs should 

formed to offer opinion on tlic proposed railway 
line from Calcutta to D('lhi. 

On the 7ih May 1845, the Court of Directors of 
the Bast India Company forwarded a Desi)ateh to the 
Go\Tf»niment of India and ogreed with the views that 
railway lines should be -constmeted in India, But they 
exprevssed doubi« about the sueeess of (the proposal and 
drew the attention of the Government of Imlia to the 
undemofed xveeuliaritios of the country : 

1. Periodical rains and inundations, 

2. Continued action of violoni winds and influence 
of a vertical sun, 

3. Tliie ravages of inst'cts and vermbi upon limber 
and earthwork, 

4. The destructive effects of the spontaneous 
\njgetation of imdoi-wond iijjon earth and brick- 
work, 

6. The unenclosed and unprot<M?tod nature of the 
country through which railroads w^ould p^iss, 

and 

6, The difficulty and cxiHmse of securing com- 
petent and trustworthy engineers and workmen 
to carry out the construction and maintenance 
of railroads in India. 

The Court also apprehended that veiy few returns 
Would be obtained from passenger traffic. The peoi)le 
of India were poor and thinly scattered over large 
parts of the country. It w'as expected that tho only 
source of income was goods traffic. 

Both apprehensions of the Court proved wrong 
even within a short period aft^sir the railways com- 
menord oi^eraiion. Tlie density of populalion of those 
parts of the country thiough which railroads pajssed 
was very higjli, and imiecd, one of the highest in the 
world. Cohstderuble traffic in passenger was also 
obtained. In tlie words of Mr. Horace Boll, ^‘A largo 
proportion of all classes were both dl)le and ijrilling to 
travel, whether on business or pleasure or frjijjn 
religious motives/* • 

The Court i^equested the Goveimment of India to 
offer their remarks about the conditions op which 
sanction could be granted for the construction of rail- 
roads ip. India. The Court also brought to the notice 


of the Oovemment for the latter^ conaidemtiek tbt 
following points : 

1. Trunk lines would be constructed on conditions 
so th'St Government will have the power *i> 
control the affairs of the company. If necessaty, 
the Government will have power to purchase 
the concern. 

2. All details regarding railway constniotion mxist 
bo approved beforehand by the .Govern- 
ment. The constitution and terms of agreement 
will also be .subject to Government sanction. 

3. The Government will have powers to oxatatne 
the books of Uie Company. 

4. The ijiU' of piofit will foe fixed to a Umitf.d 
proportion. If receasaiy, the Slab' reserved the 
powf'r to recliioc* the same, 

5. The Gcjvcmrntt nt will offer aa^istance in carry- 
ing out sur^‘eys and in the juirehase of immscs- 
siirj’ kind and other ojxjrations required for the 
constt action of the line. 

6. 1’he guarantee of return by the Government 
uviM not eonsidci’ed satisfactory for it was 
appwhcnded that univiso speculation might bo 
indulged by financiers. 

* ' 

The Court was, howevei*; in favour of offering 
some kind of .Slate a.'viislance. 

In July 1845, Sir MucdoimUl Sl-ephonson arrived in 
Bengal with tliroe {’ompetf'nt assistants. Ho undertook 
the min’oy of his eonh'mplaU-d niilway lino from 
Calm Ha lo Delhi via Miizfipoix*. Tho survey was com- 
plete in April 1846. He estiruuled that if land w;wj 
grunted free by the Governmi'nl, the proposed line 
wcnild not cost more tkin £15,000 per mile. 

Shortly after sending the Despatch dated the 7th 
May, 1^5, tlie Court of Dinctors iiecided to send out 
to India ’Mr. Simms, a very ex}>erienced engineer, to 
eoiwider fhr construction of an exporinmnial railway 
line. Mr. Simms arrived in India in Sopt-embor the same 
yf.ar, and made his fiist observation on the 12th Sep- 
tember. I 

On the 301 h Doeoinbor, 1845, Mr. Simms submitted 
his report to the Goviernmont of India on the proposed 
railway line fiora Madra.s to Walla jahanagore. Hie dis- 
cussed the six points raised by the Court in their 
despatch of the 7th May and remaiked that the difii- 
oulties were not insuperabk. The construotion of the 
proposed railroad from Madras to WaliajahanagOfe wag 
both desirable and practicable. Mr. Simlrne also oonei- 
dered it ‘‘desirable that every line, hotweyer ibort, 
should l)uye c reference to a general of r^ways 

o-f it wdlJ ultimat/*Jy breotno a part.** He advitgki 
that ail railways should be consiriictcd in one peirman^t 
and unifomx mfanner. Although single line consferufition 
might be permitted in the bcgituiittg all bridgsfi a]ld 
ma.somy walla should be built in m^h a manner to 
Hcconimodate a double line m.futtmo. 

It was also calculated that a per cent return ijpon 
the. capital outlay of £600,600 for the proposed ‘ line 
wonld result, the traffic charge having been nt 
2d; per ton per rolfe^on % 3 ^arthhto W 

miJc for ptt'asengens. ' ■ 

dn t|e eth 1S4B, Mr. drew. kfe''^,' 

memomdum, Me suggested' tiSuit ijlNfecfficatjong; jpttoi 
and other details of eonatructw^ for my 
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bave prior sanction by the Govemmi^t and no devia- 
tion oould be made to them without further sanction. 
All railways were to be constructed in accordance with 
a common specificHtion, a common system of working 
would have to be followed and the stocks should be 
built of a common uniform design. 

V 

Mr. Siraimis and his Iwoosssistauts siibiiiitlcd thoir 
PcrKirt, dated the I3tli Marc.h, 1846, upon the ^Tracti- 
cability of Introducing Railways in India” and “upon 
an eligible line to ronnect Oalnilta and Mirzaporc and 
the North-Western rroviriCf\s. * The CornmiMcc* obsCMved 
in their report that “railroads are not. inapplicable to 
the 'pK'(?u)iaritie.s and (■irf’uinHt..a rices of India, bnt, on 
the contrary, are not <mly a gn'at de.si derat lAiv, but 
with proper attention can bo constructed and tnain- 
t.ain(xl as perfectly in any pirt of pjuropc. The great 
extent of itjs v^st plains, which may in some dircetinns 
be traversed for hundreds of miles witj.oui enconnier- 
ing serious undulation.?, the small outlay requireri for 
Parli.amontary or Legislative purposes, the low vchio 
of land, cheapne?w of labour, and the general facilities 
for procuring building mfitcritlv. may a' I br quoted as 
roasons why the inlrodnelicm of a system of niilroacLs 

i.s applicable to India.” 

The six quest ion.s rai-cd hy the Court in their 
Despat.crh of the 7th May, 184/5, were disvu&sed and 
answen'cl in the fol’ owing way : 

1. Periofiical rains and inundations. No rious 
miscdiief to the wcuk< w«i.s expec:ed from these 
caust's. Snu!fe bunds and roads, both metalled 
and unmetalled, couM Iv; mainiained, it w.as 
possible also to maintain railroads. 

2. Continued aciiou of violent winds and influf'DiT 
of a vortical .sfun ftuilible arrangements in the 
constniction of the works would overcome aiiy 
difficulty owing to thrse causes. Kvtm, attention 
will have to be devoted against effects of fric- 
tion resulting fiom the heat of the wind. 

3. Ravages of insects and vermin upon timber 

• and Yjsirthwork. Toak. and iron wood of Arraean. 

would be u.sed as dcstnietive effect.s of iTisertfi 
upon them are practicady negligible. Damaging 
action of rats, etc., could bo prevent/ed by 
constant vigilance. 

4. Dcfltractlvo effects of spontaneous vegetation of 
underwood. These can be eosily rooted out by 
the workers. 

6. The unproteched and unenc]os''d nature of the 
country. Suitable fencing by Berandu or Mysore 
thorn or saul. where available, will be enough 
to overcome this difficulty. 

6. Difficulty in securing com.pe1ent cuginoers end 
labourers, A few native or Eii-st Indian young- 
men were to be sent up to England for training, 
who would on their return train up xn'=‘n in 
fodia. 

The Com>tnittc!e could not eTpuess any opinion on 
the question of return from goods and passenger traffic 
for want of irtatktical information. 


The Court hed directed the Committee '*to suggest 
some feasible. line of moderate length as on experiment 
for railroad communication in India.’’ The Committee 
KUggtrSted for this purpose a line from Allahabad to 
Cawnpore or from Calcutta to Barmckpore. The Com- 
mdttee thought that British capital would be available 
for this purpose. 

The Committee examined suitable route for the 
proposed line from Calcutta to Mirzaporo tind thence 
to Delhi. They considered tliat a double line would be 
necessaiy^ though not presently. 

The Commitbc'c concluded their report with a sug* 
gostion from the Lioutenant-Covernor of the North- 
W(*sl.f*rn Proviruies th.at a railway line should be 
coiiHh'iH'trd between Agra and Bombay. 

The Governni/ont of India considered Mr. Simms* 
Report and the Ropoit liy the Committee of Engineers 
and forwfirdf'd their recommendations to the Court of 
Diri^-tors in a leltiT, datv'd the 9lh May, 1840. Mr. 
Swmm.s’ siigg(>stion that (jovernmi ni should give land 
free to the railway company was approvixl. The 
guarantee of a dividend was considered unwise. The 
(JnvJTrmipnt would have the riglit to become owners 
of th(* railways on settled teriiLs at the end of a ccrt.ain 
jieriod. It wu.s considered desirable that Government 
should have control over the plan and other details of 
construction, but it wru? doiilit' d that the.<e could not 
be d<-cifb'd then. Tin* Government nbo reserved the 
]»r)wer of regulating the profit of railway companies. 

Lord Ifardinge. then GovfTnor-CV'neral, himself 
sent- another Minute to the Court of DiroiU.ors. dated 
the 28tJj July, 18-16. lii* con.sidi'K'd that it was very 
proper that Government slioulrl give land fiv'o of cost 
to the railway companies, but remarked that this sup- 
port was not sufficient T\hen compared with the 
advantages “which the Stale would derive from a rapid 
and daily communication froim CaleiiUa to Delhi.” 
Lord Hardmge furtlier observed, “lu a military point of 
liew. I .should o.«!:iiii!ite the value of moving troops 
and stores with great rapidity would be equal to the 
.sendees of four regiments of infontrv ’ and considered 
tint *on military con^derat Ion alone, 1h.(' grant of one 
million ster’ing t>r an »anmnl noiilTibutinn of five lacs 
of ni]>ees mnv be contributed to the great line from 
Calcutta to Delhi, and .s pecuniniw saving be cffi'ctcd 
by diminution of military e-stablishmr'nU, arising out 
of (he facility with which troopvs would be moved from 
one point to another.” 

Thus exaetlv la con tiny ago it was definitely 
aceepled that railway coimnuunication was a neceewsity 
in India. The ni’ing power giiio all the hacking (hat 
the contemplation disserved. It was -after the lapse of 
a ]>eriod of fifteen years from the first .«uirgestion (hat 
the construction of railroad was agreed to ,as a definite 
need of the country. The first railway line wag, how- 
ever, built about three years later. 
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NOtfiS ON ^AlttmON 0^ filNOAt 

Bt An F.R.S-S. A^^.R.Ecok.S, (Lond.) 


AccoitoiNO to 6. il. formula, the partition was envisaged 
district wise. In the present scheme. West Bengud has 
been taken to consist of the Burdwan and the Pr^- 
deney Divisions phis the two Hindu majority districts 
in Northern Bengal, viz,, Jiilpaiguri and Darjeeling. 

In our schomo we have added the three Muhom- 
madan majority districts Nadia, Jessore and Murslud- 
abad to West Bengal; and the Hindu majority district of 
Chittagong Hill Tracts to Eastern Bengal. We have 
tried to follow thiire principles: principles of contiguity 
proportionate area, equal number of hostages. 

The Hindus are 45 per cent of the population of 
Bengal ; so they are entitled to 45 per cent of the 
Bengal Presidency’s area of 77,442 sq. miles, or 34,849 
sq. miles. Our West Bengal contains a little l('ss. 

The number of Muslims in W('st Bengil in our 
scheme is 74 lakhs — they are hostages to Hindiis ; in 
East Bengal tht? number of Hindu hostages is 101 lakhs. 
In any other scheme (considered districtwisc) the dis- 
parity between the number of Muslim hosfagea in 
West Bengal and the Hindu hostages iu East Bengal 
would be greater. 

One can have easy access to Darjeeling and 
Jalpaiguri through present Bihar. If the Bengalee-speak- 
ing tracts of the Slanihal Parganas and Piirnea and other 
areas are added to West Bengal, il- will form a conti- 
nuous stretch of territory ; not so Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. 


Division 

Burdwan 

Presidency 


A. Area 

Area 

14,135 sq. miles 
16,402 sq. miles 


Western Bengal 
Plus Jalpaiguri District 
and Darjeeling District 


30,537 sq. miles 
3,050 sq. miles 
1,192 sq. miles 


Nets Western Bengal 34,779 sq. miles 

New Eastern Bengal 42,603 sq. miles 

It may be noted here that the area of some otlier 
existing provinces is smaller than or almost equal to 
each of these new provinces. For instance. NrW. F. P. 
has an area of 14,2^ sq. miles, Orissa 32,198 sq. milee, 
Sind 48,136 sq. miles and Assam 64,951 sq. miles. 

B. Population 

Division Muslims Non-M'usHms 

(Mostly Hindus) 

Burdwan 14,29,500 88,57S69 

Presidency 57,11,354 71,05,533 


Dacca Division 47^^^^ 

Chittagong Division 63,02,291 20,85^99 


New Eastern Bengal 2,56,03,095 1,01,32,192 

Total 3^7,36,187 

There will bo 74 laklS of Muslims in Western 
Bengal and 101 lakhs of Hindus in Eastern Bengal. The 
proportion of minorities in New Western Bengal will 
be 30*1 per cent ; the corresponding figure for New 
Eastern Bengal will be 28*3 per cent. 

Minorities 

The Muslims will be in a minority of 30*1 per cent 
in West Bengal ; and the Hindus a minority of 28*3 
per cent in East Bengal. So, the two jpainorities are 
practically equal. Any wrightage or any disability 
given in West Bengal, will automatically be claimed 
in or imposed upon in Eart Bengal on usual grounds. 

C. Population : Positiojs of Scueduled 
Castes 

No. of Scheduled Castes 

(1) Census Figures, 1941 : 


Buidwan 18,35.038 

Presidency 18,94,897 


Western Bengal 37,29,935 

Plus Jalpaiguri District 28,022 

and Darjeeling District 3,25,504 


New Western Bengal 40^.361 

New Eastern Bengal 32,94,600 


Thus out of every 1,000 scheduled caste Hindus, 
553 will be in New Western Bengal and 447 in New 
Eastern Bengal. 

(2) Reform Ofiice Figures : But it should be re- 
membered that in the 1941 Census, many Hindus did 
not return castes. Therefore, the above figures may be 
a little unrepresentative. We, therefore, alsg give below 
the figures about the distribution of schf'duled castes 
as shown in Appendix I, pp. 268-9 of the Report of the 
Reforms Office, Bengal, 1932-37 : 

Burdwan Division 28-2 per cent 

Presidency Division 22*1 per cent 

Jalpaiguri and Siligiiri 12*8 per cent 


New Western Bengal 63*1 per cent 

New Eastern Bengal 36*9 per cent 

If this be true, then out of every 1,(XX) scheduled 
caste Hindus, 631 will be in New Western Bengal and 
369 in New Eastern Bengal. 


^ Western Bengal 71,40.854 159.63,402 

Plus Jalpaiguri District 2,51.460 8,38.053 

and Darjeeling District 9,125 3,67,244 


New Western Bengal 
^ Total 

Rajshahi Division 
Less Jalpaiguri 
Less Darjeeling 


74,01.439 1,71,68,699 

2,46,70,138 

76^8.117 45,12A48 

2,51,460 8.38,063 

9,125 3,67,244 


D. Food Rerourceb 

Will the new provinces be self-suflBcient, at least 
tolerably so, in food supply ? According to the Floud 
Commission’s figures (see Vol. II, p. 106), the produc- 
tion of paddy in thousand maunds is as follows : 


Burdwan Division 


Presidency Division 

s»,m 

Darjeeling District 

m 

Jalpaiguri District 


Wttt Bengal 



New Rajshahi Division 72,67i582 83,07;0H 
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Total Bbvqal 482,032 

Thepcforo of East Bengal 285,457 

Consumption per bead of population as in 1941 : 

West Bengal 8 02 mds. 

East Bengal 8*00 mds. 

£. Mucebal Rbboxjbcbs and Fobbbt B^soubcbb 

Coal : Coalfields are all concentrated in Western 

Bengal. 

Foreai : '*In the Eastern sone, i,e., Bengal, the 
Forest Department has divided the forests into two 
circles, the Northern and Southern circles. The forests 
comprised in the Northern circle fall entirely within 
the Non-Muslim portion of Bengal and of those* in the 
Southern circle roughly two-thirds fall within the 
Muslim and one-third within the non-Muslim portion 
of Bengal.’* — (Rajcndra Prasad : I?irlia Divided). 

F. Industkt 

Professor Uoupland has described the position as 
follows : “Bengal, as il is now, with 20 p.c. of the 
population of British India, possesses (on the basivS of 
the average number of workers employed in factories) 
33 p.c. of its industry. In Eiistem Bengal without Cal- 
cutta, the percentage of Britisli Indian industr\* falls 
to 2*7.’' 

Jute mills. Iron and Steel works, the 'most impor- 
tant Government and Local Fund factories, siicili as 
Ordnance factories, Railway workshops. Docking and 
Printing presses, aie all concentrated in Western Ben- 
gal. Of the nearly 30 cotton textile mills, about 27 are 
in Western Bengal with about 1,12.000 spindles and 
over 2.600 looms in 1945. Since then there has been 
expansion. 

G. Developmental Projects 

The po.Ksible developmental projects have more 
scope in Western Bengal than in E.astem B('ngal. All 
the big irrigation-cim-clevftlopment projects, such as 
the Damodur and the Mor schemes, must be, by their 
very nature, confined to Western Bengal. 

H. Rra’ENOE and Finance 

1 . Larid Revarme — 

It should bo remembered that at present the 
revenue paid by the landlords is availabh? to the State. 
But if the rent-receiving intKTests are abolished, then 
it would he wrong to calculate in terms of the present 
land revenue only. Instead, we should calculate in 
terms of the raij^ati assote, i.e., what the raiyats used 
to pay to the landlords and will now pay to the Slate. 
We siiow both the positions : 


(a) Existing Land Revenue : 


Burdwan Division 

Presidency Division 

Western Bengal 

Flue Jalpaiguri District 
and Darjeeiing District 

Rs. 

87.09,665 

63,15;341 

1,50:25,006 

1515fi01 

3fi3,008 

New Western Bengal 

1,6933A15 

Rajshahi Division {Less Jalpaiguri 

and Darjeeling District) 

61.14,643 

Dacca Division 

65.56,485 

Chittagong Division 

394i3,9^ 

N«» Ewttm Eenfi4 

mimx 
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These figures taken from the Land Revenue 
Administration Report, 1939-40, W’veal that as at 
present, new Western Bengal will be paying nearly 13 
lakhs more. 

But what about the future ? The Land Revenue 
Cbmmiission calculated the total assets by adding up 
the actual figures of rent paid by all classes of tenants, 
as given in the Settlement Repoiis. On that basis the 
position appears to be as follows : 

(b) The future land revenue position : 

The Land Revenue Commi5?sion calculated the 
raiyati asset.s« in the following w*ay ; “The actual figureg 
of rent, paid by all classe.s of tenants are now available 
from thf Scttl(’-menl Rrpoits of all districts. On this 
basis wo have found that the aasots of the Province 
amouni to 11*32 crores." (Vide Report, Vol. I, p. 56, 
para 122). The dopiils of these a-ssets have been given 
in the Report^ Vol. II. p. 111. There we get the follow- 
ing figures : 


Division 


Presidonry Division 
Burdw’an Division 
Plm J.'ilpaigiiri District 
and Darjeeling District 


Raiyati Assets 
(cash rent plus valuation 
of Produce rent) 

Rs. 

2.61.47.000 

2.58.79.000 

11.79.000 

4.16.000 


New Westeni Bnujal 5.36.21.000 

AVtr Eastern Bengal 5.95.83.000 

Reduced to a per capita basis {i.e., dividing the 
Oxsseta hy the pofudation figure), we obtain the follow- 
ing figure.«i : 

New Bengal R?. 2*18 rent per capita 

New Eastern Bengal „ 1*70 rent per capita 

2. Jute Export Duty ; Of the Jute Export Duty, 
over 95 pc. is eollcclerl in Western Bengal. 

3. Income Ear : From the number of assessces, it 
appears that over 85 iJ.c. i^ n'i.«Ii.«cd in Western Bt'ngal. 

4. Other Taxes : Figures for other taxe.s, such M 
Agricultural Income Tax, Sales Tax, etc., are not easily 
available, though according to certain rough calculations 
it gocin.s probable that West Bengal pays 79 per cent of 
thc^se other taxes and East Bengal 21 per cent. 

5. Central Taxes whirh will probably come to the 
Provinces in future : I'p till now. we have analysed only 
the fxi.'«ling provincial soiiroes of revenue. But it should 
be remembered th.at in the future constitution, the 
powers of the Central Goverrtment to raise finances will 
be confined only to three subjects, viz., defence, com- 
munications and external affairs. Taxes which do not 
reltate to these subjects are likely to be transferred from 
the Centre to the provinces. What will be the position 
then ? 

Of the Central heads of revenue, the following do 
not relate to the future Central subjects : Customs, 
Excise, Corporation and Income Taxes, Salt, Opium, 
Currency and Mint. It is not easy to get district or 
division-wise figures of these tax-receipts, but the follow- 
ing approximation.^ may not he quite inaccurate : 

(r?) Customs : From the Finance and Revenue 
Accounts, it .apponns that there are no hnd customs 
receipts in Bengal and all the customs receipts are from 
sea customs. From Table No. 253 in the Statistical 
Attract, 19':^9 it appears that of the two porta of 
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Calcutta ajpid Chittagong, the latter clears about 6 to 7 
per oent of the total volume of sea-borne trade, foreign 
and coasting. The rest passes through Calcutta. On that 
basis, the new Western Bengal will get about 93 p.c. of 
custom receipts and new Eastern Bengal about 7 px. 
The total net custom receipts from Bengal in the year 
1939-40 (including the share of net proceeds of Export 
duties assignfid to the Province which tliat year 
a;inouuted to Rs. 2,55,61,946) came up to Hs. 18,44,74,645. 
If the two new provinces get respectively 93 per cent 
and 7 per cent, then new WesUirn Bengal will get 
Bj 9. 17*17 crorcs and New Eastern Bengal will get 
Rs, 1*27 crores. 

(5) Central Excise : It is difficult to have a correct 
apportionment of the Central Excise receipts between 
West Bengal and East Bengal and the amount involved 
is also not much (In 1939-40, net receipts from excise 
duties amounted to Rs. 1*09 crores in Bengal). There 
an*, however, three most important i1('ms in these Cen- 
tral P^xcise Dutieifl, viz.. Excise Duty on Motor Spirit 
(which in 1939-40 amounted to Rs. 62,651), Excise Duly 
on Sugar (which in 1939-40 amounted to Rs. 28*70 
laklis), and Excise Duty on matches (which in 1939-40 
amounted to Rs. 78*49 kkhs). It is obvious that the 
first two duties cannot be nalised where there are no 
roads and no sugar production. The mileage of roads is 
groater in Western Bengal than in Eastern Bengal. I'roni 
the Sugar Industiy Annual, 1945-46 prepared by Mr. M. 
P. Gandhi, we find that of tlie 9 existing .sugar knills in 
Bengal, the mills in Western Bengal have a daily caaie- 
crushing capacity of 2725-3025 tons and those in Eastern 
Bengal have a daily caue-cruahing capacity of 2850 tons. 
The position is almost equal. It ia very difficult to 
apportion the n'ceipis from the m'atch duty. 

(c) Corporation Tax and Inromo Tax : The indus- 
trial concerns are concentrated in Western Bengal, so 
also big businesfi houses. The corporation tax paid by 
Western Bengi], therefore, is heav'ier than that piaid by 
Easte^m Bengal. So also is the position of Income Tax, 
as ai)pe{ir6 from the list of assetssees. 

(d) Salt : The main item under this head is the 
duty on Imported S'J«lt, .so far as Bengal i.s concerned. In 
the year 1939-40, out of a total receipts by the Central 
Government from Bengal on account of salt revenue of 
Rs. 2*45 crores, the receipts from tlio duty on imported 
salt amounted to Rs. 2*44 crorcs. This again leads to the 
relative importance of ports, where the proportion of 
Western Bengal to Eastern Bengal is 93 : 7. 

I. Educational P’AcmiTiEB 

These statistics, though somewhat out of date, give 
a correct over-all idea in 1936-37 : 


(n) Fmt Grade Colleges 



Govt. 

Aided 

Unaided 

Total 

Calcutta 

3 

3 

5 

11 

Presidency Div. 

1 

3 

Nil 

4 

Burdwan Div. 

1 

3 

2 

6 

West Bengal 

5 

9 

7 

21 

Dacca Div. 

m 

3 

Nil 

3 

Rajshahi Div. 

1 

1 

Nil 

2 

Chittagong Div. 

1 

2 

Nil 

3 

East Bengal 

2 

6 

Nil 

8 


(W 

Second Grade Colleges 



Govt. 

Aided 

Unaided 

Total 

Calcutta 

1 

2 

4 

7 

Presidency Div. 

. . 

1 

<> 

1 

Burdwan Div. 

•• 

•• 

3 

3 

West Bengal 

1 

3 

7 

11 

Dacca Div. 

3 

3 

1 

7 

Rajshahi Div. 

, . 

1 

• . 

1 

Chittagong Div. 

V 1 

•• 

•• 

1 

East Bengal 

4 

4 

1 

9 


Boys’ Secondary Schools in Bengal, 1936-37 (Vide 
9Ui Quinqmnnial Review on the Prdgress of Education 
in Bengal, p. 57). 

(a) High English Schools 

Govt. Munici- Aided ‘Unaided Total 
pal OP 
D.B. 


Calcutta 
Presidency Div. 
Burdwan Div. 

5 

7 

6 

Nil 

2 

1 

41 

113 

104 

44 

122 

123 

90 

244 

234 

West Bengal 

IS 

3 

258 

289 

568 

l>acca Div. 

10 

Nil 

126 

201 

337 

Riijshahi Div. 

8 

Nil 

76 

38 

122 

Chittagong Div. 

5 

1 

80 

67 

153 

East Bengal 

‘ 23 

1 

282 

306 

612 

(b) 

Middle English Schools 



Govt. 

Munici- 
pal or 
D.B. 

Aided Unaided Total 

Calcutta 

3 

Nil 

8 

Nil 

n 

Presidency Div. 

Nil 

1 

324 

45 

370 

Burdwan Div. 

Nil 

8 

m 

59 

401 

TVc.sf Bengal 

3 

9 

666 

104 

782 

Dacca Div. 

Nil 

9 

257 

138 

404 

Rajshahi Div. 

Nil 

20 

293 

57 

370 

Chittagong Div, 

1 

2 

220 

78 

301 

« 

East Bengal 

1 

31 

770 

273 

1075 


Middle 

VemacMlar Schools 



Govt. 

Munici- 
pal or 
D.B. 

Aided Unaided Total 

Oaleutta 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

NU 

Presidency Div. 

Nil 

2 

6 

Nil 

8 

Burdwan Div. 

Nil 

Nil 

8 

Nil 

8 

West Bengal 

Nil 

2 

14 

Nil 

"le 

Dacca Div, 

Nil 

Nil 

10 

4 

14 

Rajshahi Div. 

Nil 

5 

5 

Nil 

10 

Chittagong Div. 

Nil 

Nil 

2 

Nil 

2 


— 




»■— - 



East Bengc^ 

Nil 

5 

17 

4 

26 


As District figures are not available, we have to go 
by Divisions. These figures are, therefore, not Strictly 
comparable to the other tables ; nevertheless they will 
be helpful for forming a general piotm : 
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Primary SrhooU, 1936-37 (Vide 9th Quinquennuxl 
Review, p, 41). 

Boys* Schoobi 


OaJfutta 

509 

Presidency Division 

8270 

Burdwan Division 

8918 

West Ben^gal 

17.6OT 

Dacca Division 

12416 

Rajshahi Division 

8395 

Chittagong Division 

5.598 

East Bengal 

26.409 

Girls' Schools 


Calcutta 

Nil 

Presidency Division 

2420 

Burdwan Division 

1927 

Bengal 

4347 


Dacca Division 
Rajshahi Division 
Chiltingong Division 


East Bengal 

J. Medical 
Number of Hospitals and Dispensaries 


Wret Bengal (including Calcutta) 709 

East Bengal 716 

Number of indoor and outdoor patients 
treated in 1941 

West Bengal 44.84,330 

East B(^rigal 32.80,391 

Incidence of disease ipalicnts) per lakh 
of population 

Brngnl 18,200 

Kasl iieng.'il 9,200 


6795 

2708 

3443 

12,946 


ENGLISH FOREIGN POLICY SINCE THE WAR 

By G. L. SCHANZLIN 


For a while it loolced as if a far le,s.s powerful British 
Empire had emerged from the wldrlpool of the war, but 
evidence is luling up on all liauih that the British 
lhi'mselv(’.s do not seem ^iorihiMciu:^ of greit lo.ws id 
power of prestige in all th( ir doniinions. What Kllioil 
Roost'velt III Itis hotik relates ms to hU falhi'r’s earnest 
desire to clip the claws of the iinperr^! lion make? good 
reading, but it dof> not indicate inin li more than a 
mild attempt on tlu* pari of tin elder Roosevelt to 
nuike the British eousiri more “salon-faehig.” It is of 
inftcrest that the Roosf^vells now are eager to show the 
world and the nation how genuinely global the pe.acc 
aims of the war president were, and how globally 
messianic his intentions. 

In the groat duel now impending, the divel between 
the Communistic section of the world with the anli- 
Commiifti«tic section, tliere are three protngoni,sts ol 
party the second, the Roman Catholic ChuiTh, the, 
British Em]jire and Die United Stales of Aincrjca. 
Probably in thnt order, Tlie geographic position of the 
homi'land of the United States w’ill not disqualify her 
to take an important part in the coming struggle, but 
her interests after all, even now, are not as world- 
embracing *18 tho^e of the Vatican, or tha'«e of the 
Foreign Oflico in London, nor even thos(‘ of the 
Kreimilin. 

It becomes clearer with every doy that the British 
Commonwealljis aio being lined up as units of a great<'r 
unit which is the British Imperial World. American 
assistance cither short of war, or not short of it, will 
not only be welcome in the Mediterranean and the 
Middle East, it will be most essential. But the decisive 
battle line will probably be much farther east than 
Constantinople or the Dardanelles. The Dardanelles 
and Constantinople can wait. The real throat to the 
British life line is still through Persia, tlw; Azerbaijan 
excitement was far from being a mere kite to test the 
atmosphere. But in the Persian Gulf, in the Arabian 
Bea, and in the Indian Ocean, Britain will not require 
tmeih outside hslp. In those regions she is in home 
waters, ih fact her control of the whole Indian Ocosan 


way o-iit to the SouDi China Soii and the East China 
Si'a IS as un>hakcn owr. Outs^ido of Palestine no 
Jh-ilisli RtiiKv of occupalion in Ada will cnu.«e he.adacbcB 
lo Britl'sh laxt'ttyors. The Foreign Olflee has no occa- 
sion to deol wnDi any jiroblems in A<ia which arc not 
empire problems, now :as much as before the war. The 
burden of mamig iig (jlher iiiilions' affairs is eliminated, 
Li‘t the Uiiil»^d Slates and the Republic of Social 
Srn iets WTungli* over Kon a. Japan, or Melanetiia. 
Briliun is safely entrenched from Aden lo Hongkong, 
who will gainsay it ? 

I'lie riiipire i-j Ktfo ’igain. The tadle.s^nej^c; of 
Mes>r.< Stalin and Tito has been a godsend to the 
empire. The diplonritic battle for llie control of the 
eastern hrmisphcr(' wvk won in (ho bleak hill‘d of 
Yugoslavia and in the t lection On^nt Britain 

b.ifked in the \t\ir Ka.-t by AmericMii might can now 
safely face the future. Froiu tlie Azores and from 
Dikar, where Die IrirkciT of Mr. Chui chill out- 
di'etanc' d the e]>h* attempts of the American President 
at real w’orld politics, to the estuary of the g”Cat river 
Vanpl.-^ekiang, Britain is in the piiddie iigftin and moans 
to el. ay in the saddle. 

Whatever may have been behind the conciliatory 
attitude toward the national aspiration.? of India, or 
behind the AMbotaging of the promist^ conocssione, 
there may huve bi'en move di.idow' boscing than real 
con.s;ructive sJate.smanship in the whole affair. Tiio 
altruistic ring of the announcements made at that time 
W'as slightly siisiiicioiis. 

What of it, if PaW’tine has become a miher tm- 
managable mandate. Mandutes belong to a bygone 
p(*riod. they are as mueh out of date as their inventor, 
th(- once formidable fa rmei -general Christ kan iSmuts. 
now’ a pillar of smug political empire orthodoxy. The 
new w’e»r(l just corning into use is tru.steciship. Palestine 
W’ill probably bccomo a tni^feeship possibly falling to 
England. Or, it may be offered to the United States if 
our Washington statesmen will think best to accept it. 

Springfield, Ohio 



SUFISM 

> It0 System and Orders 

Bt Piiop. HARENDRA CHANDRA PAUL, ma. 


Mtsticism in Islam, more commonly known as Sufism, 
an Anglo-Persian word, meaning tbo neligion or the 
system and profession of a Sufi, the Arabic tasawwuf, 
though often connected with the Greek word Sorjhas 
(sage), is cither derived from Suf. a word which is to 
be found both in the Persian and Arabic languages, 
meaning, coarse earners wool or hair cloth (and for 
which the Sufis are often called by the Persians, 
pashmina push, the wearer of woollen dress) which was 
grencrally worn the humble penitents of the earlier 
days of Islam, or from Safa, which may mean cither 
the name of one of the stations around the Ka’b.a of 
Mecca, where many of the neophytes passed days and 
nights together in fasting, prayer and macerations, or 
purity of heart, which is gained, after observing the 
spiritual exercises as instructed by the pir or the 
spiritual guide, the Sufi par excellence, the Arabic 
mutasaww’iif, by the novice, who is called the talib 
(rather inltbid Urn., a seeker after knowledge , or the 
Salik, rather Salik-i-rah, one who walks in the spirituaJ 
path), who desires to be a Sufi. A Sufi is also known 
by other names, such as Arif, the knowing one, one 
who is the possessor of marijai, the knowledge of God, 
the master contemplalor, who is ulso a Wali (properly 
a prince or governor, one who niles over a 
walayat ; and Wali, PI. Aulia, is a saint, and the saint- 
ship being Waliyat or Walayat, both terms connoting 
'lordship*; ju.gt as Matilavi, from the same root, means 
literally 'lord or supremeO. or 'one who is brought near 
to God — an expression which also .signifies a saint ; 
and a Faqir who has renounced the goods of the earth 
and adopted the life in an entire abnegation of all 
worldly enjoyments, following thereby the words of the 
Quran (39 : 13)— AZ/ogr Fakhii, or the povi^rty is my 
pride. 

“The poverty which the prophet made his pride 
was a poverty of the spirit, that poverty of which 
Jiinaid al Baghdadi, perhaps tl»e greatest name in 
early Sufism., said tliat it wias a sea of affliction, but 
of an affliction that was all glory ; which yahyabin 
Muaz al Razi defined as ‘a preparedness to dispense 
with everything but God, its mark being the denial 
of all material means*.”* 


And in the same ettrain of thought, Moulana Ruimi, 
one of the greatest of the expounders of Sufism in the 
thirteenth century A.D., said. 'It is to be forgetful of 
this world, in response to, What is tamwwuf (Sufism)?’ 

M. A. Ubicinc sa3^s of the origin of Sufism : 


“Perhaps if we wish to trace it to its origin', we 
must go back even to the most remote theocracies 
of Egypt and India, through the secret schools of 
the Pythagoreans and the Neo-Platonism of 
Alexandria. It is easy to convince oneself, if atten- 
tion he paid, that under the confusion of fantastical 
names, times and often of doctrines, the Gree yrace 
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does not cease to be visible in the Arabian Philo* 
Sophy alongside of Indian impression.’** 

M. Garcin de Tassy says : 

“One Islam writer (referring to Jami in his 
NaJaluit’-^d-Uns) says that the first person who took 
tbo name of Sufi, was Abu Hashwni (son of Al 
Jubbai, died in 30® A.U.) of Kufa in the latter part 
of the eighth century A.D., whilst another declares 
that the set'ds of Sufism were sown in the time of 
Adam, germed in that of Noah, budded in that of 
Abraham and the fruit commenced to be developed 
in Uuit of Moses. They reached their matAirity in 
that of Christ ; and in that of Muhniramad pro- 
duced pure wine. Those of its sectarians who loved 
this wine have so drunk of it as to lose all know- 
ledge of thcmselv^^s and to exclaim 'Praise be to 
me* I la there any greater than me.’ Or rather T am 
the Truth ! Thc're is no other God than hie’.”* 

In short, the origin of Sufi.sm has been related 
with the various religions of the world, and the 
philosophies that are inter-connected with them, by 
the different scholars in oriental studies ; and it is 
really very interesting to find in it, .is in every religion, 
the univicimlilj” of nature, and it must be so, for the 
p(H>r>le of different lands professing the different 
religions and thc'ir philo.<«ophics are come out of one 
f^iecies of mankind and their creator is the one Eternal 
God ; the difference, we find, is only for the reason of 
its outMTird environments, but the thing of Sufism, 
rather Mystici.'»m, and roligion, is connected with the 
inward environments of the heart-, and there it is one, 
as the mystics say, “Every prophet and every saint 
has a way, but it leads to God ; all the ways arc really 
one.’* And “The religion of dove is apart from all 
religions ; for lovers, the only religion and creed is 
God.” (quoted from the Mamavi of Maulana Rumi). 

Any one who is interested in the origin of Sufism 
may .‘^tudy for himsolf Arbeny’s Introduction to the 
Study c] S^ifism in detail. 

We find that all the Sufis professed the religion of 
Islam, and their philosophy is based on the doctrines 
of the Quran, which they have interpreted in their 
esoteric ways. And as Macdonaild says : 

“As to recognizing, using, and enjoying this 
world, Islam is a most practical religion, but on its 
doctrine of salvation it is absolutely and entirely 
other-worldly.’** 

Now let us see how far the religion of the Quran, 
naimoly Islam, is connected with Sufi.sm. J. C. Archer 
says ; 

'*After all Islam is esBentially the lengthened 
shadow of ono man. Muhammad founded it, and his 
spirit dominates it still. He is the fountain-head of 
all the main Islamic currents whkh have grooved 
and moistened the soul of many lands. His word 
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and his life are & 6ourt of pert>etyLuil aippeal on the 
part of his followers throu^out the earth. 

*^l]i any proper historical survey of Islam, the 
mystical current is seen to loom large. Its source, 
however, has not plainly apTjeared in the view. 
Greek and Persian and ^e Buddhist waters have 
joined the stream and swelled it, but it arose first 
of all out of the deserts of Arabia, not imirage btit 
a bubbling spring, a Mohammadan origin, the 
experience of the Prophet himself. 

“There is good reason for some revision of tl>e 
characteristic estimate of Muhammad. Groat man 
that he was, the full story of his life and work is not 
yet told. The outer facts are very generally — and 
one may say, very fairly accurately — known. Our 
knowledge of the inner states, however, leaves much 
to be desired. A proper appreciation of tlicsti aspects 
of Muhammad’s life gives us a more adequak' view 
of himi and of his religion. He has stood .•‘Somewhat 
obscure behind ths array of instiLiUiona which trace 
their rise from him, the system of Faith se.fming of 
so much greater significance than the founder him- 
solf. The very magnitude of Muslim expansion has 
overshadowed the simple lines of the Proplu't’s own 
pen?on. Yet the stream may not ignore the sj)riiig 
whk‘h feeds it. Howf'vcr many tributaries it may 
gather to itrf(’lf as it flows, it imust regard for cv^ r 
the effcctivi; supply which gave it initial body and 
direction. 

“It is clear timf Muhammad strove for religious 
effects that he I'mployed methods fruitful of revela- 
tion.”* 

As R. L, Swain in his What and Where is God says 
that any norma! person may achieve religious insight 
if he goes a!)Out in the right way, anil as Prof. Pratt, 
say.s in his HcUginus Consciousness, that all religious 
people have at least a touch of mystici.sm, wc ean 
conclusively say that Muham'inJid also must have the 
mystical tendency which he observed in his own way. 

Again, Archer in his Muhammad s Practice of 
M ystical, says : 

"Uiwo-ibn-azaubair reports on the authority of 
• ‘Ayeska’ tlunt the Prophet’s retirement and soelusion 
in the cave in the Mount Hira was for tlirf' practice 
of tehannus or the night vigils for staled perious. 
TTv' presence of God which he sought cannot be 
gained nor held without practice. This Mvihammad 
realized for liimsclf and for his people — it is after 
all out of his own experience that provision is made 
for his people that they may have «nd keep the sense 
of Allah. The rites, which Muhammad practis^ed, 
were oil, at first, privately observed ; even for some 
years, after they had been prescribed for the first 
metmbers oj the slender Moslem community. 
public display of them was made. They were simple 
although strenuoTis rites. In time they were 
elaborated and used publicly ; became the ‘pillars,’ 
in fact, of the new faith. 

“As we would expect, Muhammad puts i\ great 
deal of emphasis upon the practice of orayer. He 
does not give many details with regard to the 
methods used, but the few which he dees give are 
vety eignifioant. The few are enough.” 

D. 'Qhsson, an oriental scholar, writes about the 
of mysticism in Ldam, thus : 

9, . C. U$m$nu in Mohammad, 


“In the ^t year of the fiijra forty-five citizens 
of Mecca joined themselves to as many others of 
Medina. They took an oath of fideiity to the 
doctrines of their Prophet, and formed a sect of 
fraternity, the object of which was to establish 
among themselves a community of pioperty and to 
perform every day certain religious i)ractices in a 
spirit of penitence and mortification. To distinguish 
111001.^:01 ves from other MuhammadaiLS’, they took 
the mime of Sufis. This na»ine, which later was 
attributed to the most zealous partizaiis of Islam, is 
llw:‘ same still jii use to indicate any Mussalman who 
retires from th(' world to study to lead a life oi 
‘I*inus contemplation and to follow the most painfuil 
exeicises of an exagg(?ratcd devotion. . . . Following 
their example, Abu Bakr and A’i established even 
during the life-lime of thi* Prophet, and \mder his 
own cyivs, congregations over which each presided 
with pe^euliar cxeroises established by them sepa^ 
ratcly, and a vow taken by each of the voluntary 
diMMjVes forming them. On his decease Abu Bakr 
made over his office of president to one Salman 
Farsi, and Ali to Ha.^n Basri, and each of these 
charge.^ wa.s consecrated under the title Khalifa or 
Kuceessor. The two first succoa'^or.s followed the 
fxam^ilo of the Caliph.s. and transmitted it to their 
successor!?, and these in twin to others, the most 
aged and venerable of their f^atcrnit5^” 

Jolm P. Browm in his Darvishes says that it was in 
the swond century of the Hijra, near 129. (correspond- 
ing to 746 A.D.) that a Sufi reputed for his virtue 
and knowledge. »Slieikh Llwan founded the first reli- 
gious order, to which he gave his name. This innovation 
met with great opposition on the part of the legislators 
and the truly orthodox of Islam, who recalled the 
formal declaration of Muhammad, ‘No monkciy in 
Islam.’ Though this sentence, becau.<e in some sort 
proverbial, was received at the same time as an article 
of faith by all Mussalmans. the inclination of the 
Arabs for a solitary and contemplative life carried it 
again.st orthodoxy. Otln-r orders wore soon founded in 
imitation of the fiist. The number gn'W' rapidly from 
tiie second to the .seventh century, aud also in sub- 
.'‘cquent epochs. 

The Sufis interpret the tradition *No monkeiy in 
Islam’ in the sense* that no extreme rigour shou'd be 
ni.adc in their solitary, orderly life. And in the following 
•ine.s we shall find how Moulatia Rumi, founder of the 
Monlavi order in the thirteenth century A.D. inters 
prets it : 

Tear not thy plumage off. it cannot, be replaced ; 
Disfigure not thy face in Wantonness. 0 fair one, 

That face which is bright -as the forenoon Sun, 

To disfigure it were a grievous sin. 

* 4c « * 

Rend not thy plumi;«go off but avert thy heart frewnt it, 
Fo.’ histility between thqm is the law of this holy war. 
Were there no hostility, that war would bo impossible ; 
Htdst thou no lust, obedience to the law could not be. 
An I make not thyself an eunuch, become not a monk ; 
Because chastity is mortgaged to lust. 

Without lust denial of lust is impossible ; 

No man can display bmvery against the dead.* 


6. Vul. Y. 
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The Sit£^ declare there are four etagea of life in 
the 6uh path whieh deads Ue to God. The first is the 
Shariyat or the established or holy law which is to be 
observed by every one and is useful in regulating the 
Jives and restraining the common miass who will other- 
wise never be able to grasp the hidden treasures of 
mysleiy that underlie their manhood. These are the 
established rites, customs and precepts of Islam. And 
when they will fo-ilow these eabablished rules, they 
will reach that height of Divine contemplation where 
they will not be misled by that very liberty of faith 
which enlighten and deliglit those of superior intellect 
and more fervent devotion. 

The second is the Tariejat, the path, rather the 
mystical path. Here the diseii>le or viurid is initialed, 
and begins to o})ey his spiritual guide who knows every 
d?efect and merit of his disciple and inslructs him 
accordingly. The di.^ciple a'so, ns he now understands 
to some extent the hidden trt'osures of Divine mystery, 
obeys him ungrudgingly without caring fur any other 
thing of the world ‘as a sha<low' obeys the branch of the 
Tree.’ This gi-adually leads him to the stage of marijai 
or knowledge. 

The third is the stage of Marifat or knowledge 
where the murid or disciple 1ms undorslood the super- 
natural knowleilge of God. In a sense he has grasped 
the Divine mysteries of God and has become 
inspired one. And in the fourth or last stage which is 
called the stage of the Haqiqat. or tba^t of the TruHi, 
the dh^eiplo i« supposed to have arrived at a position 
where he is completely united with God. the Truth. 

Those third and the fourth stag^^s may also be 
called the states of hal and nvnqnm, fhe ecstatic state 
and the state of constancy (with God). These are the 
states, the real idea of which cannot be de'^cribed 
W'ithoiit whnt< is common to our material and gros« 
ideiaa. Moiilaiia Runii .«!Mys of the state of ecstasy in 
his own fashion : Tbnahim bin Adham being asked with 
derision by one of his disciples, as to wrhat marwllous 
gift he brought back from th(i garden of delights out 
of which he had corDe, replied : “T intended on arriv- 
ing at this rose-bush (the sight of God) to fill the skirt 
of my robe with roses so a.s to offer thena as a present 
to my brethren ; but wdien I was th(‘re the odour of 
the rose-bush so intoxicated my senses that the border 
of my robe escaped from my hands.’" 

In short, the reality of these states cannot be 
uttered wdth the tongue ; they are to be realized. In 
another place, the ecstatic state has been compared to 
the fiiice of the bride wdiich has been unvei’ed to the 
bridegroom for the first time and the maqnm state is 
the state of constancy with the bride wdiose veil is 
removed from her faw and in this unveiling of the 
bride there is always a tmnqiiillity of mind in the 
bridegroom. The hal, is the first vision of God ; and 
maqnm is that continued state of mind w'hon the Sufi 
feels the constant companionship of God, his Beloved. 

Florence Ledorer in his introduction to Shabistari's 
The Secret Ho$c Garden (Gidshan-i^Raz) , says : 

“The journey to the Beloved has only two 
steps : Dying to self and uniting with the Truth 
(Fania and TOijd. or hal). When man's lower self is 
•dead, the real self remains and is above the domain 
of the law. On being born into this world man is 
possessed by evil passions, and if he gives way to 
them his soul is lost. But in each soul there is an 



instinet for God and a longing for holiness. If men 
will foster this instinct and develop this longing, s 
Divine light will ehine on him, and he repenting, 
turns and journos towards God ; casting away self, 
he will m«Jt and be united with the Truth in spirit. 
This is the state of the saints. But the man must 
not rest in this Divine union. He must return to 
this world of unieality, and in the downward journey 
must ke^p the ordinaiy laws and creeds of men.’' 
This last .‘itage is that of maqam where though 
obeying the outward formalities of religion at heart, 
he is always absorbed in the coiih^mplation of God. 

“The Sufi sysUim,'* as Browne^ siiys, “starts from 
the conception thut not only True Being, but Beauty 
and Go(>dne.ss, belong icxclusively to God, though 
tliey arc manifested in a thousand ^mirrors in the 
phenomenal world. ‘God was,’ says one of their 
favourite ■aphorisms, *and there was naught beside 
Him’; and to which are sometimes addled the words 
‘and it i.s now even it was ^.’hcn ; God, in short, 
is Pure Being and what is ‘other than God’ only 
cxistg in so far as His Being is infused in it, or 
mirroted in it. He is also Pure Good and Absolute 
Beauty ; whence He is often called by the mystics 
in llieir pseudo-erotic poems, 'the Real Belo\'ed,' 'the 
Eternal Darling’ and the like. 

“Their doctrine of Divine Unity is God alone 
renlly exists ; there is nothing but GexI, not merely 
that ‘there is no Gixl but God, wliicli is generaJIV 
the Muhammadan profe.-sion of faith. The world of 
jdienomcnon and of the sems’s is a mere mimge — a 
refloetion of Being on Not, Being, manifesting the 
attributes of Being as the reflection manifests its 
original, but not roallv participating in its n-a-ture. 
It is like that of sun (which typifK-g Being) reflected 
in a pool of water (Not Being). The reflection of the 
.sun is entirely ‘contingent’; it may be blotted out 
instantly by a passing cloud or marred by sudden 
gu,^t of wind ; it is entirely deprndent on the sun, 
while the .sun is 'absoluto'y indep(uident of it ; y«'t, 
while it lasts, it more or lc.ss faithfully reveals the 
Nature tand Atlributes of unch.'uigiiig Prototype.” 
The creation, then, is only contingent and the 
nature of gO(xi and evil has no essence at a'l, like the 
different waves of the sea. As Moulana Rumi says in 
his Mamavi : “Both (good and evil) dash ngainst each 
other from beneath and top, waves on waves, like the 
water of the ocean ; the appearance of opposition 
arising from the narrow body (of the w-aves) is due to 
the intermingling of the lives (of waves) at pence and 
in war. The waves of peace dash again.st each other 
and root irp hatred and jealousy from the broasts. The 
weaves of war, in another form, turn the loves (or the 
good qualities of micn) upside down.” The retaJ nature 
of good and evil known only to the Perfect who secs 
that good and evil are like the two sides of the 
different- waves of the ocean. Those who have realized 
the essence of God find that this world of good and 
evil has no basis ^at all. It is only in the conflicts of 
our nature we find someone to bo good and some one 
to be bad. Rumi aova. “Since coloiimoss became the 
captive of colour, a Mose.s oame into a conflict with 
Moses ; when you attain to iliat colourlessness which 
you originally had, Moses and Phajoah are at peaos 
(with anotber).” 

I think the whole system of Sufism has been hqet 
suminnimd hy Sir William Jones in his Sixth Dkeaum 

AMU ih* ParmnriM * 


7. IjraiAovi. Vol. II. 
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“The fimdamcntal tenets of the Sufis arc that 
nothing exists absolutely but God ; that the human 
soul is an emdnalion from His essence, and though 
dividt‘<t for a time from its heavenly source will bo 
f finally i^e-united with it ; that the highest, poa«iblft 
happiness will arise from its re-union, and Uiat the 
chief good of mankind in this transitory world 
consists in as perfect an union with the Eternal 
spirit as the incumbrances of «. mortal frame will 
allow ; tliat for this pujpose they should break all 
connection or taalhiQi as they call il, with extrinsic 
objects, and pass through life without attachments, 
as a swimmer in the ocean sirikea freely without the 
impediment of clothes ; that they should be straight 
and free as the Cypress, wdiose fruit is kinlly 
perceptible and not sink under a load like fruit-trees 
attached to a trellis ; that, if mere earthly charnis 
have power to influence the soul, the idea of 
celestial beauty must overwhelm it i« js'static 
delight ; that for WNint of apt words to express the 
divine perfections and tin* ardour of dcvolioii, we 
iiuist borrow such exfiressions as approach the 
nearest to our ideas, and si)r‘ak of boaily and Jove 
in a tran»f*endent and mvstical sense ; that like a 

: 0 : 


roed lorn from its native biook, like wax separated 
from its delicious honey, the soul of miaji bewails 
it^s disunion with melancholy music, and sheds 
burning tears like the lighted taper, wailing passion- 
ately for the moment its extinction, as a dis- 
ongagoment from earthly trarnmels, and the means 
of ^’turning to its only Beloved.* 

And tliis mysticism has bf'en aptly defined by Miss 
Tbiderliill who says : 

“Broadly speaking, I understand it to be an 
expression of the innate tendency of the human 
sjMiil toward.^ comploto liarmony with the transcen- 
dental ord('r, whatever bo the theological formula 
undi'r which that order i.s understood. This tendency, 
in great mystics, generally capture.s tin* whole field 
of conscioiiMiess ; it dominates their life, and in the 
expei-irnce called ‘mystic union.* attains its end ; 
. * - the desire to attain it and the movement 
toward^ il — so long as this is a genuine life-process 
and not tm intellectual syw^culation — i.s thr> proper 
.•subject r)f mysticism.”'* 

8. KvpI)h OihI. rhill. Mysfu^iim. 


SECRET MISSION TO ALGIERS 

Slory of a Rendezvoun That Changed the Course of the World War II 

By Dr. GYAN P. SRIVASTAVA. n.Ci. (Eton) 


It's an old tale now. Yet how different the' world would 
liave looked if those four gallant souls had not staked 
their live? on that great adventure. 

The light.** in the East and the West, one by one 
were swiftly going out. The Japamse, with the fail of 
Bupna, had peached the climacteric of (heir conquistador 
era. Russians were fighting with their tmek to the walls. 
Tearful darkness wa.s filtering on in Egypt—booming 
gums around El Ahimcin wore h<\ard in Alex»Jidria. 

If once the pressure ou the Soviet Allies could be 
relaxed ! Tlie prospect of dislodging the Germans from 
the l>a«K*s cm the Atlantic scattered right from Narvik 
in Nonvay dowm to Mu' southernmost tip of France 
on the Spanish borders was certainly not a good one. 
Nor it was anything better cm the North Africi .111 Front, 

In Africa it was a battle of initiative, whoever 
took it will sweejp across the df'serk** for a time until 
the opposition gathers up strength to roll it back to 
the orginnl position. 

“Gyani, can we afford this game of swings Hny- 
more 1” thought General Eisenhower loudly on the 
other end of the wire. 

“How about a second front in Africa itself A 
surprise landing at Algiers and a smash into German, 
lines from the west when they are being pushed by 
QiStsorariWbhtgoi^ from the east. Mr, Bob Murphy, 
the American Oonrmii in North Africa, should be of 
mme to us.^* 

' V* * ;; A war department cablegram marked ‘most 
in the London Headquarters of Gene- 


ral Dwight Ei^K'Dliower. It put up to the Grneml the 
gravoat decision of hi.^ career. In essence, it said this : 
A group of French offiiars in Algeria .‘suggest that five 
officers from Genera! Eisenhow^er’s staff come a'cretl.v 
and at once to a londezvoiis near Algiers with 
information us (0 whut tlie rnited Nations will do to 
liberate them from virtual Axis capitulation. 

The Oenf‘rai ndlocted. “On ‘D-day’ at ‘H-hour' 
(Nov. 8, 19'12, at 1-00 u.m.) American and British 
troops would (jimke arnpliibious landings in A. Africa.’’ 

The dwision mad(\ the Deputy Commander Major 
General Mark W-iiyne Clark departed to handpick the 
four men 10 go with him ; Captain Jerauld Wright, 
Tbiitrd State.-' N.ivy. fi crack shot ; Colonel Juliu.** 
Holme.*?, who knew French and knew Algeria* ; Col. 
Arch Hamblen, an expert, on shipping problems ; and 
Brigadier Geu(Ta) Lyman Lemniteer of G-3. the 
opemtions branch. 

Each was instructed : “Leave your office as if you 
would be away no more than an hour. Tutke what a 
musette bag will carry. No papers of any kind. We 
leave omglit.*' At 7-30 a.m.. October 18, two big 
planes roanxl into the air. The historic mission had 
started. 

Moantimie, coded cables had flashed orders to 
Captain D. E. Fawke.s at a British naval base to pro- 
vide a sub and your so-called kaj/alfea— small boats 
made of wood and canvas which would be used to 
put the passengers ashore, Tlie commandos contributed 
the wirvices of three officers who were exn#»rf ?!-*» 
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kind of bu^nesf^ : Captains G. B. (Jumbo) Courtn&y 
and II. P. Livingston, and Lieutenant J. P. Foote. 

Late in the afternoon the Clark party arrived at 
the base. Fawkes listened attentively as the scheme 
was outlined. Then he taid bluntly : ‘lt’.s very 
dangerous. We can ptifc you ashore, no trouble there. 
But the kayaks are coklcs^hells. If a sea springs up you 
can't launch them, can’t get away.*’ 

Clark nodded. This was a risk lie had already 
considered and accepted. 

The moon was rising as the five Americans and 
the lhr<;e British commandos, led by the submarine’s 
Commander Lt. N. 1/. A. Jewell, boarded a little 
750- ton undorsou craft. With them they took blue 
flashlights — which would not throw beams observable 
from the side — to vsignal lu the morse code after they 
landed ; and a small portable 'walky-talky* wireless set 
which they could use to communicate with the sub- 
m'Urine, flecure in the knowledgr* that the Germans 
could not pick up what was said. The Diesels rumbled 
and the sub got underway. 

At 4 a.m. t»f the second night, they sighU'd the 
rendezvous signal light on the African shore.. But it was 
too close to dawn to risk a landing. They subiucMged 
Mgain to wait for evening. 

For 15 hours the tiny submarine rem-aintd below 
libe surface. The air became so foul, a struck matcli 
would not ignite. The »men found themselves gaijping, 
gulping. Their heads pounded ; the slightest ixcntion 
brought utter fatigue but night fell at last and the 
submarine surfaced. The men climbed to the conning 
lower, tlie night air clearing their heads, and waited 
for the signal light to gleam again. The light came on. 

The crew got the kayaks through the torpedo hatch 
'Old kunched them. Keeping close together, the party 
Headed for shore through a cliop that drenched them 
witli chill spray. Some 500 yards from the b(a<'h they 
stopped. Suppose Vicliy-controllrd police had been 
warned and were linking in the bushes ashore ? Were 
they about to walk into a trap ? Somebody h-nd to go 
first and imakc sure of the ground. 

Julius Holmes afioke French the best and knew 
some of the people ashore, so he and corn'inando Cap- 
lain Livingston headed in. If all was clear, the others 
would follow. Ten minutes later Holmes’ boat grated 
on the gravel beach. Carbines ready, the two men gut 
out cmd moved cautiously along the beach. 

Suddenly they heard someone moving in the busli. 
They whirled, guns levelled. 

A voice said in English, “Who’s there ?’* 

'‘Who’re you ?” countered Holmes. 

‘T’m Ridgeway Knight.^’ 

Ridgeway Knight was an American Vioe-Consul 
who had h'lken part in the arrangementB for the 
rendezvou.*-’. 

“Pm Julius Holmes. Where's Bob Murphy ?” 

be along in a (minute. Everything is oicay.** 

Holmes turned to Livingston. “Make 

Livingston blinked lus blue flashlight seaward. The 
signals were, for **kerrect” if all wm well ; 

••'F* for fonoy if there was trouble. He made the **K’' 
signal in Moi-se. and presently the other kayaks came 
out of tlic night and the other six men stepped ashore. 
Then the signal, '‘All’s well,'* was made to the sub- 
marine. and it,« Diwl drone died away as it stood 
offshore. ^ 


To hide the boats, the wet shiveriog men hauleci ^ 
them up to the farmhouse and piled them in tho ^ 
kitchen. Then they shucked off their clothes, spread the 
mout to dry, and after a slight meal dozed* until the 
French party arrived lat 7 o’clock and the conferenc*! 
began. ^ 

The information obtained was priceless. It included 
the tonnage capacity of the ports of Casablanca, Algiers^ 

Oran, Tunis ; the French navy’s plans for preventing: 
a lianding ; a list of the places where French army 
resistance would be tougli, and where it would be only 
token. Special information on airport runaways later 
proved to be of inestimatable value. 

The sun climbed the sky and started down. and. 
still the men talked, and . figured, and marked the 
maps. 

But General Clarks luck w^as running Out at kst, 

Jerry Wright lieaid a sound lhal. broughi him quicklv 
out of tht* house. The wind w’as whistling round thi.- 
hoiu»e’s red-tiled loof. Wkves as tall as a man wen* 
roaring aguimst the shore. Wright knew that no knyak. 
could ever be launched in that foaming tumult. Ih 
went gloomily back inside. 

Meanwhile, two Aiab servants, who had that mornini^. ^ 
'been ilismissc*d by the owner of the farm-hou.st* for 
safety’s sake, had gone to a nearby town and visited 
the C’nm'missioner of Police. They reported that they 
had seen strange men carry big bundles (the boats) to 
the faiiiiliousc. The place liad once been a smuggler*i> 
hide out ; perhaps it was being used thus agiin. So ^ 
presently a ixilicc car was humming along the Jnghway 
toward 'he rendezvous . . . 

In the next room, the telephone jangled. Th<' con- 
ferees jerked erect, looked at each other. The house- 
owner aiisw^ored iIkj call, laUd a moment latci came 
rushing into the conference room, his eyes wMd(' with 
fright. 

■‘The PoJict.’ I They’ll be here in five minutes I ’ 

Most of the French officers — the top ones— hurried' 
out. I’o be discov cied here in these circumstances mcauL 
being siiot for treason. Motors roared, gears clashed,, 
and they were gone. 

Clark’s 'men hastily stuffed maps and papers iifeidt' 
their under-shirts. They wove trapped botwixn the' 
Vichy police and the stormy sea. And nojv tlie police 
car roared u)), its lights gleaming against the white walb 
of the farmhouse. Wliere could they hide 7 Clark wa» * 
all for taking literally to the woods. Murphy objected.; 
if the police got suspicious and made a search, the 
Americans were bound to be discovered^ 

‘There’s an empty wine cellar,” said Murphy. You 
go down there. I'll get rid of the police.*' 

Clark didn’t like it : a cellar seemed like a rut-trap* 

— no room to manoeuvre. But there *waa now no tixnio 
for anything else. They could hear the gendaimes piling: 
out of their car. Gripping carbines and tommy gimSf 
the eight officers filed down into the wine cellar,. 
Muri)hy pulled the doors down flat, put. imies over 
them, then turned to meet the police. 

He had one stratagem that mj^t work. The oon-‘ 
fcrence table was Jittered with halfeiflpty wine boUlen* 
and cigarette stubs. Two French UeoteaaniA m r 

clothes took thedr lives in their hands io preteniliw • 
drunken party with Mhirphy and Bright. Tiiey tMiW. / 
ringing snatches of drinking songs, kuibinf nOd tsfiSaiir 
loudly. That was the scene the OomiOissiow . 

walked m upon a moment later. : 
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Bob Murphy argued with the Commissioner, he and 
a few friends wete having a little party. Since when 
that was a crime ? What would Monsk*ur le Commis- 
eire think if the American 'Police invaded the privacy 
of French in N*' * rk. 

Down in the cellar the tense silence was bioken by 
choking gas, .Tumbo Courtney was trying to suppress a 
fit of coughing. The strangling sound seemed to his 
companions loud enough to he heard in Algiers. Jumbo 
fltnigg^od desperately. 

‘^By George I*’ ho gasped. "I'm afraid I’ll choke.” 

‘I'm afraid you won’t 1” said Clark, grimly. “But 
here, chew this gum/’ 

Jumbo fiimb'cd for the gum, chewed desperately. 
The spasm pa.sscd. Silence settled on the cellar. The 
men ccviild htiar tiicir own heari.s thudding. ' 

Above, Murphy was .“till arguing vociferously. 
Snatches of dnanken song came from the gallant Frcn^ch 
lieutenants. A m.lnuU' took n centiir\ to pass. 

And then* the voices upstaiis changed tone. The 
Commissioner of PoIi(!fe was not so brusque. Holmes 
heaved a sigh. “Bob’.s got him,” ho whispered. 

The CommiPsioTi-rr had decided theie was no 
smuggling going on. 

Nonetheless, he .said, he'd have to report to his 
superior. And, yes, without a doubt hi.s .superior would 
return In lonk into the matter further. 

Just then Jumbo started to luive another spasm of 
ooughing. 

*'Che\v that guiu< ' Clark whispered tensely. 

"1 am. .sir, })Ut all the &vveetiie^.N hua gone out ot 

“I don’t wonder,” whispered Chiik. “I chewed it 
an hour >m 5 ''aclf before I gave it to you.” 

This wa.s coasidered verv funny -but much later. 

At last, however, the footsteps faded away, and 
they hoard the police car leave. Clark ^md his party 
nseended. anxious to get to thf- submarine, n.s soon us 
po.H8iblr. Rut the surf still pouudod on the beach, Jeny 
Wright said, “I’d hab' to have to launch a whaleboat 
in that sea.” 

Yet the mission was now a success — if they could 
only get awoy with the infounatiou. 

Clark said : “We’ll tiy it.” 

A wirelesa message was sent to the submarine : 
^‘Stand in as close as possible. We arc in trouble and 
will embark immediately.’* 

• They cfiiriird the kayaks down to the windswept 
feeaeh. It took a bold man even to consider going into 
that roaring sea with a fragile craft hardly bigger than 
a child’s toy-boat. Clark stripped to. his undov-clothea 
aad carrying his outer garments, walked out into the 
breakers with liivingston They managed to get inta 
the heaving little boat, and drove their paddles deep. 
Then a huge wall of water broke over them, the kayak 
tip-endrd, and Clark and Livingston vanished into a 
white fury of foam. 

A moment later, battered, turned end over end by 
the undertow, they come rolling along t'h? beach, full 
^ sand, salt water and artistic profanity. 

/ They could not launch that night. Returning to tlie 
^lar wan not .^safe. So th^ hid themselves ' and the 
teynks among palms. 


The police returnod at 11 that night. The group of 
the woods, guns ready, liid tightly. Murphy gr€K^ted the 
police again, smiling his charming smile, talking rapidly 
and smoothly. In the end the police did not search the 
woods. They were not salisfird ; they said they would 
nturn in the morning ; but for tho moment they were 
staved off. 

By 4 a.m., the wind .'?eemed lo have lessened 
somewhat, though the seas wore still mountainous. 

“We ll try it again,” said Clark. His wireless to the 
submarine this lime was impemtm?, “Stand in as close 
fus you poSvSibly can.” 

JumV>o, Knight and th(' two French lieiitomants 
steadied the finst kayak. Claik and Wright climbed in. 
Caiitioii.sly the four walked the bail craft out into the 
pounding surf until Wright .saw a comparatively smooth 
stretch. “Now !” he yelled. 

The four mm iieaved the boat forward, Clark and 
Wright jiaddled with all their .sti’ongth. The light kayak 
•climbed the side of an on-coming wave, hung for an 
endless space almost pc-i pend icular-- then suddenly went 
over the hooked crest and cleared the surf. 

Meanwhile, the other.s were trying to float their 
boats. General liimnitzcT and Lt. Foote used the same 
four-flTian a>"stem of Jaunching, but .their kayak cap- 
amd almost at. once. Men and boat were hauled ashore. 
They tried again, and this time, miraculously, got 
clear. 

Holme.s and Livingston got off without accident, 
but Aich Hamblen and Jumbo Courtney overturned on 
their first attempt. They were the last to reach the sub- 
marine, and just .as they did so a gigantic wave caught 
their kayak, lifted it higJj and swept it down upon the 
.sub. Crew members snatclied the men clear, held them 
whih; the Winter poured in a lorreut off the .sub-marine’s 
back The wave broke the kayak in two and swept it 
away. 

The danger wa®? imstantly apparent. A broken boat 
ashore w’itli its ronlent.s scattored along the beetch — i- 
had contained letters, nniform.s and a musette bag hold- 
ing the gold— wouhi be a com]dete betrayal of the 
‘\mrricans’ 7 >resenre. Thev flu.shed Murjihy :i warning 
to clear the bejich of nil debri.'-*. 

The sub turned her bow north at a painful four 
knots — her top speed submerged. Clark, anxious to get 
his information to London as soon as possible, decided 
to ri.sk breaking radio silenw . He sent a message to 
the nearest British base, giving the sub’s course, speed 
.and position, and asking that a plane be sent out. 

At 3-20 p.m., a Catalina flying-boat droned low 
overhead. An hour and a half later Clark and hia men 
landfd at the base and fliished the news of the great 
success. Thc.rj they boarded planes for England, The 
plane natryiug Cl.ark ran into every kind of difficulty, 
as though Fate at the last moment was reluctant to see 
him through. For hours they were completely lost in 
fog. The plane iced up so badly that at one time it 
sViaggered along, barley laloft. The General calls this 
flight “the biggest thrill of the trip.” 

In Englai'd, whore the other plane had arrived 
right on the nose, there was consternation. But Clarkfa 
plane finally nosed down through the soup. You could 
have bought all that remained of her gasoline for ta 
quarter-rupee bit. ^ 



SOME SANSKRIT LYRICAL POEMS OF BENGAL 

Bv Prof. J, B. CHAUDHURI, phj). (Load.), p.b.a.8. (Load.), 
Prcddenr^y College and Calcutta University 


Bbnoal has made veiy substautial contribution to 
almost all branches of Sanskrit Literature and 
none the less — to Sanskrit Lyrics. Jayadeva's Gita-- 
Govinda and Govnrdhana's Arya^Sapta-suli, composed 
during the rule of l^iikshmana Sena, are two of the best 
lyrical works in the whole range of Sanskrit Literature. 
The Sadukti-Karnamnta of Sridhara contains a laigo 
number of Jyricul stanzas composed by many poets of 
the court of Lakshmana Sena and their predecessors 
most of whom llourislied in Bengal. Thus, the contri- 
butions of Satananda, Gaudabhinaiida, Umapatidhara, 
Dhoyika, etc., are unique and it cannot be denied that 
this antliologj' is the best of «11 our tSanskrit antho- 
lo^es. Past-(Jhaitanya contributions of Bengal to Sans- 
krit lyrical literature arc extensive and rank very high 
in the whole range of Sanskrit lyrical litoraturo. Within 
the short space at disposal, 1 slmll dcai with only a 
few Diitii-Kavyafi or Megsenger-Poems of com- 

poaod after the model of the Meghaduia of KaliJas. 
Those works are indeed very beautiful uud important 
and Bengal can undoubl^edly be very proud of them. 
Chronologically, the Pavanaduta comes after Mi'ghadnta 
if Hm.' Jaina Duta-Kavyaa are not taken into considera- 
tion. Of the l^uiakavyas contributed by Bengal, 
(1) the Pavanaduta of Dhoyi, (2) the Manoduta ol 
Visnudtis, (3) the Hamsnduia of Rui)a Gosvainin, 
(4) the Bhramamduta of Rudra Vachaspati, (5) the 
Padankaduta of Kiishrrariatli Sarva;bhauma deserve 
apecml mention. Brief uccoiaits of these' w’orks and of 
their author.^ are given below : 

(1) “Pavanaduta ' of Dhoh 

This work is, like its mode! Meghadufa," \exy rich 
in the description of both tlie ext'iTnal love of nature 
for man and the lovt' of lu'an for nature — a.« well ns of 
human love and the geography of India during the 
twelfth centiuy^ A.l). The work is based on a supposed 
invjj.sion of the South by King liikdimana Sena as far 
as Malayas. There hf' is .<i?ud to fall in love with one 
KuvFilayavati, wlio at the advent of the spring is over- 
powered with the .«:entim(‘nt of love and s(mds the 
nortli-eastern wind to Brmgal as Mr.ysenger. The wind 
is p.nireatwl to traverse from Kankanagara to the 
Malaya hills, Uragapura (capital of Pandyas), Adam’s 
Bridge. (!onjecveram, Ka\^('ri. Malyavat, Pancliapsar 
Lak(*, Kalingiinag’jri in tlio Andhra country, the 
Namiada. Yayatinagari, Suiima, the town of Shiva, 
Triveni and then Viyayiapura. capital of T/ikshmana 
Sena. 

Many of the verses atiribukd to Dhoyika or Dhoyi 
ai.e not traced in the Pavarmluio .and certainly, such a 
gr<'wt poet composed olhor works as well. The present 
work is important not only for giving ng graphic des- 
criptions ot the importiint place.« of India in tlw 
twcslfth century. A.D., but also for bringing in 
Lakshmana ’8enn, a historical person wdthin llic range 
of iXita-kavyia LiUratiue, a unique thing in itself 
Further, it throws some light upon the invasions of 
Laksiimana Sena. Some inscriptions and references 
reveal tluit King Lakshmana Sena had a full Sway over 
an extensive arei — as far as Benares, Kamrupa and 
K\alinga. One would only wish that further light is 
thrown on this interesting subject in near future. 

(2) The “Manoduta” of Visnudas 
^ Tim^ soon came when the iroimortal pattern of 


Kaliclas (who got the idea certainly from the Hamimat- 
Sandesa sent by Ramachundra to Sita) was adopted by 
devotees a;3 a means of giving vent to their religious- 
fervour and the equation turned out to be as follows : 
ra/cs/m— Supreme Soul. 

Yak shim — The Devotee. 

Cloud — Mind, Devotion, etc. 

In other words, the Duta-kavya Literature was* 
employed for the purpose of philosophical and religious 
discussions. Thus the Hanisaduia of Venkatanath 
Vedantacliarya is nothing but a Vedanlic work out 
and out and the Manoduta of Visnudasa of Bengal 
under discussion i.s nothing but a work on VaiBniiva 
theology. It was composed in tlie fifteenth century 
and the author is supjiosod to be a maternal uncle of 
our Chuitanya Mnhaprabliu. VisDudas made a present 
of this work to Gopinatha Kavikanihnbharana, author 
of the Kiisiiarjumya Mahakuvya. One Rama of 
Vi.snudas'.s* family also composed another Manoduta, a 
critical edition of which will soon published in the 
January issue of the Prachyavani. 

In this poem a. V.aisnava devotee sends Mind e.s a 
messenger to the Supieme Deity. The sorrows and 
miseries of mundane existence are dwelt upon and 
supplications arc made to the Almighty for final 
n\souo. Gokula, Yanmna and Vrindimin — the favourite 
haunts of ftree Krishna — ^air di'scrihed in ceremonial 
derails. The qualitiCvS to be dovelojud by the Mind «rc 
also be.'iulifully doscribed. 

f3) The “Hamsaduta” of Riti>a Gopvamtn 
Rupa v/as a direct dis(ii)l.i‘ of *Sri Chaitanya and 
one of the six law-givcr.s of tlic' sect Rupa, his liKOther 
Sariiitapa and nephew^ Jiva are the most active 
literary fignre.s m tlie who'o Jiistoiy of Bengal Vnisnav- 
ism. Ho h.as to his credit twelve works. 

In the Havi-saduta, Lalita, friend of Riidha, sends 
a .swan messenger on bc'half of them all, particularly 
Radhit. to Krishna who has- deserled tliom and gone 
to Muttra. Thi' route desi;ril:)ed is Vrindavan to Muttra. 
The woik is perinea ted with an offiisiou of devotion 
to, and love for, Krishna. The swan is entreated ta 
report to Srre Krishna rhoiit the piteous condition of 
Railha whose peer -laiinol, be traced anywdiere in the- 
world and wdio only blames herself for all her auflfer-. 
iugs and nobody olw'. Kri.shna must return imme- 
diatidv if he .still enres for her life. 

(4) The ‘‘Bhiiamab/Iduta” of Rudha 
Nyayapanchanan 

Rudra Nyayapanchanan was a scion of the famous’ 
family of Vasiideva Karvabhaiima, Rudra was the son 
of Kasinath Vidyaniva.s and elder brother of Visvanath 
Tarkapanchanan. author of the Bhae(j>-paricchediK 
Smarta-Bhattachaiya Raghun-andan also flourished 
the .satme family. Rudra Panchanan has to his credit a 
good number of poetical and philosophical works, the 
majority, df which have not as yet seen the light of tho 
day. ^ 

In this work a bee is sent by Ramchandra to Sita 
in Ceylon from Mount Malyavat and entreated to> 
rekte all the woeful pangs of separation undergone by 
him. This episode is not mentioned in the Ramayana* 

- The work is rich in the figunes of speech and thd 
metiio Mandakrsnta, too, aptly employed, A 'logician of 
high order, Rudra Nyayap,anchanan eombixied in 
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seJf the rare gifts of a poet of Bengal, he has rendered 
invahiable service to the cause of the propagation oi 
Sanskritic Learning in his own time. 

, (6) The Tadankaduta*’ of Krishna 

Sarvabhauma 

This work was edrn posed in 1723 A.D. at the 
instance of Raja Rarnajivan of Nadia. Some cow- 
herdess of Vrindavan, greiitJy suffering from the imngs 
of sojjaration from Krisliim, sends his foot -print on 


the bank of Jamuna os a imess(’nger to him and the 
route described is Vrindavan to Muttra. The 'metre em- 
ployed is Mandakranta and the number of verses only 
40. In spite of the short extent of the work and its 
receiil date, il may be considered as one of the most 
substantial (•onlributions of the niighly Bengali brain 
to Sanskrit Litc'rature and it is no wonder that the 
work enJo^^s immense popularity aniongst, the devotees 
a^ well HH the deity. 


INDIA’S STERLING BALANCES 


By SANTOSH KUMAR BRAHMA, m.a. 


The question of Britain’s indebtfidness to India 
eoutimips to excMcise the financial and co»:nmercial 
minds in India no less than in Britain. One of the 
outKtaiiding questions of (he d.iy in (lie field of Anglo- 
Indian Finance is the problem ol the liquidatio-n of 
India B .sterling balances. Bi'sides the repayment of vir- 
tually the whole of India (TOverniueuFs pre-war debt 
of 360 million sterling, India's sterling assets have 
risen, since the outbreak of the present war, from 52 
to 3,500 niilhnii. Tlie war has thus turned India from 
a debtor to a creditor country in relation to Briuiiu. 

'Fh(‘ original caiiM’ for the acfMimiilalMm of India’s 
.sterling asM fs is (In' Stmliiig E.xcljaiigi' htiindard wlucli 
called for large o\(ii>eaj> iiivi^tiiK'iil in sterling. But 
the immediate ciusi* wa." the liulo-Britisli Finaiiicia] 
Agre., nu'iit miule in Xovi'mla'r, 1039, which laid down 
that India would bear the cost of troops raised in India 
and dei’ined necesMuy tor iiabas local defence and 
the cost of equip])iiig Mn'in witli .‘'Udi resourcofi as 
India hi'rself pnividcxs ; that all heavy equipments of 
tlieae would be lend-le{ise<l by U.S.A. or provided 
fie^* of charge by IJ.K.; and that Britain will hear tlic 
cost of all Indian Lroo)>s serving outside India including 
(he Indian forces in Burma. 

Lord Keynes, in an article on tiu' Anglo-Indian 
Finances (in the EconomiM jnit fuiwaid a vigorous 
plea for reopening the question of thr sh’rlmg figure 
of the Incban debt by a re-iiegotiation of the Financial 
Agreement. His first eontemtion that the Financial 
Agreement is indirectly responsible for aggravating 
inflation in India is hardly <!C>nvincing, His second 
point, that if the Financml Agn'eiment is revised, it 
would not really increase the real burden of the people 
of India, is mhdeading. His third contention that India 
would hei’solf gain from n re-negotiaiion of the said 
Agreement sounds forbidding. Lord Keynes’ statement 
made on Britain’s Indian d^bt that “the bigger that 
claim, the ^mailer the chance of converting it from 
the present virtually blocked character int.o a inulti- 
laterally converfible aisset” seems like a veiled threat. 
The position seemed to be that unless something could 
be done f>o prevent thu^se sterling assets from going 
on accumulating at the then current rate, the whole 
thing would have reduced itself to absurdity. As late 
as October, 1944, Sir John Anderson, tin* Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, made the significant statement 
the House of CJammons tba.t the sterling credits to 
the account of the Government of India involved no 
direct oUigations on the part of the Britisli Treasury. 
"Sterling balances held by overseas countriee/' re- 
maiked he, “though they nepresent a liability from the 
point of view of our national economy, are, not a direct 
obligation of "the Treosury ; nor do balances tbem- 


si'lvort form iKivl of the ir.itional debt in the technical 
s(‘nse of the term. ’ Lord KeynoN^ "veiled threat’ of 
b'ofckiug Infiias .sterling assets ndnforced by Sir John 
Amlerson's hini ut the po.ssil>ility of re pud in lion raised 
finrs m tlie Indian mind. Tlie snd cxpenenci’ of the 
Indian Delegates al tlu* Brel ton Woods Conference 
vvIktc the (pK'-tion of India’s Slerling Balance.*' w’as kepi 
out. of the purview of the luleinational Mom t ary 
Fund leis only confiinu'd that fear. The sterling debt 
may hr writti'ii down by U.K. by .‘ipi'lying the price- 
lex el roireclive, \\'hal. India want.*< is a fair and equit- 
able voluHon of thc‘ ])mblrm lu‘re and now as » 
‘•-.a.feguu'd against ilie pos'-ibl.f fiituir i>rke-iiiflation in 
the Uinied Kingilom. 

It is Mil .admitted fact tluil the .sterling i\ (iempliou 
IS Ixyoud the Ignited Kingdom’s cfj])acily Had Britain 
)»aid India m gold or good^ and sevvires. the aituaiion 
would have bir'n otherwise. But Britains slock of gold 
had long ago gone to TT.S.A. We are now left, with 
the proiilem ofIconvcTsitin. There is general Jigrecmont 
m India that tlu'se .sterling bal’ances .sh<»u!d ho utilised 
to strengthen India's indii.strial apparatus to the fullest 
possih’o extent. For this puri>ose. India needs capital 
(Mpiijunont.'*. On the other hand, it will be politically 
expc'dicnt and morally jiustifi.Thle on the part of U.K. 
to sf'ck stT-ne compromise to mer-t India’s desire to 
.‘^jiend outside the sterling bloc. But two things may 
bo profitably romeniben'd in thi,s connection. In the 
fillet iilace, other ronnl-vics besides India are in poswea- 
.sion of .such wterling balantvt'S. Hence any question of 
(he wholesale coiiverrHion of India's sterling balafuces, 
whiyh is virtually blocked, i.s impossible, for it will 
seriously affect: tin* balance-of-payrnents po.sition of 
U.K. In the second place, the whoh* world will run 
short of capital goods, more so England, which has 
Bt.ood the greatest strain of the ]jrescnt war. So, Indian 
opinion i.s d'>irou.s of using slerling balaiiices a.*" u 
means of acquiring capital 'assets from U.S.A. This 
is only pow'ible if Britain has suflicient dollar ivseives 
and if the ea.<v inter-changcability of British slerling 
and United States dollar is guaranteed. The TL S. 
Administration’s proposal for a loan about five bi'lion 
dollars to U.K. and the August AgriN'ment between. 
U.S.A. and U.K. to keep the dollar-sterling rate 
between 4 ami 5 doll.'irs to the £ will go a long way 
in removing the transfer of converting « part of the 
sterling balance’s info dollars on a aignifi.cant scale. 
Buch a course will not destroy the hoive of restoring 
the international trade s>'stem. It will also allay the 
fear on the part of the United Kingdom of India loot- 
ing Britain and also the apprehension in Indian mind 
about Britain dumping on India. 



POETRY BETWEEN THE WARS 

By Pbof. RAJENDRA VERMA, ma. 


Wilfred 0\yen comes easy on the tongue when one 
ftpeaks of War poctr>' ; and the universal appeal of 

*^The trvlh untold 

The jnty of War, the pity oj 

War distillfid." — W. Owen 

<;ome8 handy to reveal tJic post-war -altitude tn poetry 
•and wars. Humanity, the thinking and folding section 
of the Homo Sapiens, tried to fuse in its experiences 
the terrible pity which underlies all human slaughter ; 
but the year 1939 destroyed this emotional pattern and 
the drums of Mars qiiickentcd again the primeval 
instincts. 

The world emerged out of tlni deviust^ting conHag- 
ration, its spirit, exhausted and its mind maimed. The 
poet, the barometer of man’s atu)sibiliiy, h.as just 
started giving ul.terances to the pain of bruises and 
wounds Iiis spirit rcMieived during this war. 

If the goneretion after the 1914-18 war was a dis- 
illusioned one, who saw the destructive potentialities 
of man, whet could be said about the post-war 
generation of today? Fop one thing, no single attitude 
has finally crystallized and it is, therefore, hazardous 
to make a generalization so soon. Moreover, World 
War II was fought, in its second phase, with the fieico- 
ness and bigotry of crusaders : the deadly combat 
beiweeu fascism and coimTininism. The mental climate 
wn«s germane to Ej)ic poetry rather than iho lyricnl 
impulse of irony and tragic pity. Yet in thi* storm and 
stress the man of feeling did not keep jfiis lyre down ; 
only the notes are rather vogue and largely esoteric. 

It is interesting to note that Thomas Hardy was a 
poet, who alone' of all others, viewed war’s pity and 
irony in the background of some unchanging standard. 
The dim and diffused philosophy which saw only o- 
blind volition in the depth of reality took the poise 
of a sublime scorn of wars. 

As early as 1908, the date of composition of The 
DynmU, Haidy had forebodings of the breakdown of 
^cial morality during war. His description of war- 
]>rofiteers : 

“Wur/arc mere, 

Plied by the Managed jor the 
Managers ; 

To wii : by frenzied folks who 
Profil nought 
For those who trrofit alir 
nas a poignancy of apptal today. 

The real war poets, the Wilfred Owens and Sas- 
eoons, were transplanting the Georgian plant on the 
pessimistiic soil. They had seen the futility of wars 
and a general siuise of dissolution of things. Things 
fell apart for them and the centre could not hold, and 
in this ba^ckground of the fulling gods they looked 
upon 

*'The heU where youth and laughter " 

But it was not all nihilism, no stubborn philosopl^ 
of denial and negation. Even in moments of ironic 
contemplation, these first generations of war-poets had 
glimpses of the illusory hope ; 


'"We laughed, knowing that 
Better men would come, 

And greater wars ; when each 
Proud fighter brags 
He wars on Death for Life ; 

Hot men for flags.*' 

When the last Great War broke out, Rupert 
Brooke hailed it as an ennobling experience. Now, 
these wsir-poets with their streak of pessimism and 
all-enveloping disillusionment were in fact Rupert 
Brookes without his faith. Their hatred of war was not 
sociological, nor grounded in a system • of beliefs. 
Pacifism, the cult of the time, was indeed a safety- 
valve which tlie middle-class intellectuals bad' created 
for themselves. 

Many were the currents and cross-currents in Eng- 
lish poetry stiquel to the war-pool ry. The nature poems 
and the poems of classical sadness all tried to re- 
interpret the cultural li-critage of England. But along- 
side these grew up a coterie of pools who tried to 
intcrpi^t man’s feeling in terms of crisis in civilization. 

Among those the most notable wen‘ W. H. Auden, 
Stephen Spender, (k'cil Day Lewis and Isherwood. 
Their tecliuique was a sharp brt'ak wilJi the past and 
a daring use of images wrung from myriad aspects of 
life. Tl>)cy were so to say, the mouthpiece, of the new 
wave of life and hope, mostly through the gateway of 
Marxism. 

One cannot easily ovoilook a domineering figure. 
It is T. S. Eliot, A poet of vast potentialities, a harb- 
inger of new technique he chose the road that leads 
back to ages stilled in the pages of history, to ideas 
that appeal not to a marching g^.*rieration. Eliot deve- 
loped a perverted sense of history and discovered in 
Catholicism the final vanish of all values. Yet Eliot 
is the greatest poet of disintegration, of mpdern lifo 
breaking down, of absolute loss of creative faith, fc 
hia Murder in the Cathedral we have the supreme 
sadness of the modem age : the overhanging clouds of 
suspicion, distrust and hatred which permeated » the 
world that had just emerged out of the **war to end all 
wars.” 

*'We have gone on living 
Living and partly living , . . 

A fear like birth and death, 

When we see birth and death 
Aitonc. 

/n a void apart, we 

Are afraid in a fear which tae 

Can't know 

Which we can not face, which 
None understands ...” 

T. S. Eliot knew the anguish of ^living and par^ 
living.^* The way of correct living that he pointed out 
opened out to the Catholic Church. As John ^Straohey 
once cleverly said, out of Ckmminism, suicide 
religion, his three alternatives, . ha haa chosen the la^ 
and the easiest. * 
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When World War II broke' out" the ahattcriug 
eplintcrs and the air-raid sirens afforded little oppor- 
tunities to poets to ‘Recollect emotion iu tranquillity.” 
Yet some daring spirits did write poems snatching 
imoments in between attacks of V Bombs and 1,000 
pounders. 

Of these Sidney Keyes and Alun Lewis attracted 
considerable attention. The predominant note in thrf'ir 
poetry is the pre-occupation with life and death, and 
a subdued belief that -after these mad hours bontiiy 
will again shine forth. Alun Lewis wrote in his 
in Transit : 

**Love reeled in that dark, and beauty 
Stained the rocks with jragile flowen'. 

But love and beauty will survive 
These grey malignani hours . . " 

Another poet of note is John Pudney. Hi- it, an 
ironic attitude, nrilher accepting nor rejti’ling wais 
His airman can jesf and yet fling himself iu the f-MC/ 
of death : 

' •// ajypy-go4uchy h e 
II ceded well 
^lotv ,sho7ir Lhc sun 
The day he fall.'’ 

WhaUnor may be tlie warji and woof oi ihe con- 
viction of these poets, one thing stands oul, ;ukI it iS 
then* overriding sense of iinas foi Man. 

Of tliese Sidney K<yes ha> a s])eeuv] s guificance ; 
when he passcjs out from iiugaziiie rcri»‘\Vi> into snltu d 
htemiy criticism his height would bo measurable. The 
significance compels attention bc'eause Sidney Keyes 
stands in symbolic ridatioii to his generation as did 
Rupert Brooke ; the analogy is more than liteniry. 

Rupert Brooke died fighting at the age of 28, and Bid. 
ncy Keyes at 20, i.6*„ inl94ii]u the Tiiiiisian ciunpaigii 
The precocious death of both marks them out ; but 
the two stand out from each other. The difference is iu 
fact the distance between 1914 and 1943. 

Bcfor(; Rupert Brooke heard the call of the trenches 
he was reacting against the vitiated hot-house atttios- 
phere the fin dc sick.. The eightcen-ninetees which 
attracted him first also repelled him to the extent of 
making him ‘morbid’ in his quick reaction against the 
'pretty* poetry. One remembers his violent metaphor 
of the time — “a fly fasti-stuck in grey meat on a 
corpse’s neck.” But he was soon found among the 
obi nets of nature, the everyday events, and the simple 
laughtei- in the friendly circle. 

So was Sidney Keyes busy with his poetic trade. 
But his was an aloof and lonely plying, and his wares* 
wtTc markedly individual. An. adolescent who tunied 
out remarkable verses even at 16, Sidney Keyes dwelt 
among the poets of the Romantic age : Blake, Schiller 
and Yeates particularly. The contemporary literature 
had not claimed him yet. He was not of the receptive 
kind, and was no 'believer in hollow anlidol.es against 
romantic tradition. But a rich and fertile mind he soon 
fused in romanticism and continentar synbolism ; and 
his poetry at 17 showed touches of a mature technique. 
He wrote : 

''The trouble is, that a thing of be*a.uty is not a 
iby for ever to me ; nor am I cemtent to imagine 
• beauty is truth, etc. All I know is that everything 
in e vague sort of way means something else, axid 
1 wwit desperately to find out what.^ 


How different from Rupert Brooke was Sidney 
Keyes I* The Georgian puihucd the clear-headed ideal 
of Beauty in the commonplace, they had their mind 
fastened upon broad realism, their output was a crystal 
of graphic and sympatheLic naliiraluess. The mystic 
terror, the puerile inspiration of Uk. divin-f*. ‘the meta- 
physical’ and ‘the wit’ were absent in their poeto\ 
This implicit humanism stood the test of Ihc’ first Great 
War and largely accounts for the .-staUini whjcli tlicv 
attaiac'd during and after it. It al.’^o j xpkdns huw 
Rupert Brooke and his generation plunged into the 
nick and chaos of battle with sons of faith 
'"What d>j the faith and fire within us. 

\Ji,n who march away.'* 

How unlike were Sidney Keyes and his generation! 
The siniiguesj? had alread}'^ vanished, the titanic foicec 
of fascism had shaken men out of their paci&')t convic- 
tions. Vet the War was to be fought, and fought as 
rhe strong men do. No one thought of becoming a ptilse 
jn Die eternal mind. I’hey had seen through the tinsel 
of beliefs which men in power carefully implanted. 

'Phe importance of Sidney Keyes lies in his 
fashioning i mentality for his generation vw-a-ris the 
War-~-iioL thru, he did it in any cnide hoiiiilistic way. 
The motif of his ]'oe.tiy is Death. He did not get 
preinonitiorus of ch'-ath in the battle-field But his early 
interest m lhc macabr(‘ thernos, the poetry of death- 
wish wliicii was (piitc ihc' ragfi in Germany with Rilke 
as leading it and his inherited a nse of guilt and evil 
destiny largely put-pared the motive-spring. 

Even before the S<'cond World War Sidney Kcye.9 
had said ; 

*' Sleep is sweet in the tomb 

As in your quiet room 

Du not jeer every bed is a bier 

Sleep is sweet in the grave and ihc womb” 

I’ll IS shadow of death deepens and finally merges 
into its huge, sprawling shadow when the War broke 
out Keyes’ philoi-ophy was n quaint one. Dcatli was 
neither a stale of €xisU*iio(' nor a cessation of it. It was 
ail abiding presence, a spirit which we bear within us, 
awaiting its final rele/ust' in the external world. It was 
ueithor the ennobling experience of the Romantic 
Georgian nor the metaphysical problem of Donne. It 
was a spiritual reality, an inescapable truth. The pro- 
blem was how to make our terms with it. 

So when Sidney Keyes was preparing himself to 
grapple with the .steadfast reality he hod none of the 
pacifist illusions nor had his generation. He wrote in 
his Advice for a Journey : 

*^The drums mutter for War and soon we must begin 
To seek the country where they say that joy 
Springs flowerlike among the rocks, to win 
The fabulous golden mountain of our peace!' 

But this time the generation would not be led 
astray by^ the will-o’-the-wisp. The golden mountain 
of our peace had sunk with other romantic lies. 

"O my friends, we are too young 

For ejplor&rs, have no skill nor compass, 

Nor even that iron certitude which swung 
Our fathers at their seiPfulfilling North!* 

The loss of ‘iron certitude’ w.hs a universal lostf 
which knawed the contemporary mind. Yet the porf't 
exhorts — ^but in no spirit of a crusader : 

**Go forth my friend, the raven is no sibyl, 

Break the clowh* anger with your unchanged faces 
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You^ll find, maybe, the dream under the hill — 

But never Comm, nor any golden mountain*^ 

‘Unchanged Face* ia the metaphor of fttoicism. A 
stoical generation calmly standing the racking expe- 
rience of thunder and fiw' and threats of invasion 
readily claimed Keyes for its own. 

In the Toreign Ch«tfj’ which is the panoramic 
picture of the dead done in a philosophical mood one 
hears the groans, confessions, and effusions of many 
a noted figure who had died in the remote and recent 
past. A voice is heard : 

pa;lfi {ilone is true!' 

-anotliier 

‘7 jell on black ^Spanish hillside 

Under the tkom-edge, fighting jor a dream — 

In tliis domain of Death there is no honourable 
terra for the moi*tal exempt in a detached contemplation 

of it. 

great have come home and the troubled 

spiri.ts h/ive spoken 

But help or hope is none till the circle be broken 
Of wishing death and living in time's compulsion, 
Oj wishing hive and living love's destruction. 

Till then, the Soul, w caged in brain and hone 
And the observant man must walk alone/' 

Aeti\"(i contem})]ati(m of death was the recipe 
which Keyes proscrilyed for the soldier. He does not 
aalc him to t>e infatuated with death-wish, b<3causo that 
would bring in fear and repulsion like all physical 
infatuations. He must face it and contemplate it think- 
ing it to be the omnii)roHent reality. It is in such a 
detjwjhod contemplation thst the action of tlie soldier 
would be unhaiTip(*red and unswerv'ing. The vicious 
circle revolves round wishing death and living time’s 
compliusioii, it has got to be broken at both the 
points. 


Sidney Ke 3 ces went into action in April 1942. Here 
was his pagan-god Death face to face. Its bewildeiing 
I'haas took away some of the earlier serenity of his 
approach to death. His calm and active contemplation 
matured into sometliing like action, a quest for solution 
in the heart, of the battle. The pain — tlve great truth 
of hixS Iw^jirt remained. Ho wrote in his The Wilderness' 

Speak no more oj ceremony 
Speak no more jame. 

My heart must seek a burning land 
To bury its joolish pain/' 

He was greatly drawn towards the Phoenix syml^l. 
The regeneration of the legendary bird from the fire 
kindled Jiope and courage but before this resurruction 
one must have stood the test of fire. He wrote : 

“ I'hey all must jace the Sun, the red- rtick desert 

And see the hunting oj the meted bird. 

Until you haiu' crossed the desert and jace the jire 
hove is an evil, a shaking oj thi^ hand, 

A sick pain draining cout&gc jrom the heait." 

This IS the philosophy of The Wilderness ; f<"lf- 
abnegation, and (?onqiiost ovra* di'jilh i.s complete. 

To a. generation which accepted the tniged 3 %(»f the 
War. Sidney Keyi's gave phiJosopdiical gravity -'S 
conviction, the core' of which was rooted in a sense of 
fate. He was not in the line of the shallow propa- 
gandist or the morbid nihili.sl, hi.s was a lonely furww 
which turnKMl new soil for his conlemporMri<‘s. Och?- 
brating Death he also .struck for man. 

Tlie world catastrophe obliterated the line bi'tweon 
life and death, and tli(‘ risk of future civilization lay 
in death-wish Ixsjomins supreme Sidney Keye.s sub- 
limated this de.'ith-wi.sh. and whil(* infii.^ing courage in 
the fighter, nl.'so ibrouglit home to him the final vanish 
of a .soi'i'al .superstructure which had made dtaitli semn 
so real. 


H. G. WELLS ON ATOMIC BOJ^S AND INDIANS 

By M. P. 800NAWALA 


With the advent of the Atomic age ever since the 
world at large was fir.'st apprLsed of it with the biu'^ting 
of the Atomic Bomb on Hiroshima on 6th August, 1941>, 
much has bcKm said about the late Mr. H. G, WelJ.s*s 
projjhecy about it. 

As long ago as in 1914 he wrote a book entitled • 
The World Set Free, in which he predicted the inven- 
tion and devastating use of this terrific weapon. A 
|>enisal of the book shows what a. prophetic vision he 
had three dwades back and what potentialities 
could foresee of such inventions turning the mind of 
man back to tlie gi'eat problem of setting up a World 
Government so as to ensure enduring peace and 
thereby save civilisation and mankind from disinb- 
gration and total extinction. 

Incidentally, the book reveals how the author 
conjures up the vision of a highly regeneratod Ihdia. 
J» the first chapter he imumtions : 

'The Dasri-Taia Engine— invention of two 
among the brilliant galaxy of Bengali inventors — the 
modomisation of Indian thought was producing a-t 


this time . . . Small wonder was this when the 
cost, oven of these earliest and clumsiest of Atomic 
Engine.s is coinjiared with that of the power they 
supeTwded. . . . The Dass-Tata were, indeed, 
making strenuous attempt to secure a world mono- 
poly in Atomic Engineering.*’ 

From this one can ctinceive how the then growing 
fame of Indian scientists lik(3 the lath Sir Jagadish 
Chandra Bose and industrialists like Tatas had cap- 
tivated his imagination. 

Then, again, while describing the first great World 
Conference of rulers, jBcientists and statesmen to esta^ 
blish a World Ooverninent (the prototype of our 
UNO), he assigns a place to an Indian also— '‘opposite 
(sat) a great Bengali leader ” to cite his own words. 

The presence today of delegations representing 
nationalist India at all World. Conferences amply 
justifies the great author’s faiaiflfrtedncss and optimism 
about India’s future greatness. 

Karaehi 



FAMINE EPIDEMICS AND MEASURES OF HEALTH REHABHJTATION 

Bt Prop. KARUNAMOY MUKHERJEE, ma. 


^^J?^****^ Famme Inquiiy Commission* adlmits that 

"The c^amity of famine fell on a population 
with low physical reserves and circumstances were 
favourable for a flare-up of epidemic diseases.” 

The admission was evidently based on facts at the 
dispell of the Commission. In the following para- 
^aphs we, however, propose to discuss some aspects 
of public health and famine epidemic not on the 
® smaller regional basis : Wo 
shall base our conclusions on such facta and figures 
M were in^c available to the author of this note bolh 
irough official sources and his personal survey ol 
Faridimr district in lower R ngal where ho spent nearly 
two years (IW^) to study firsthand a'lied problems 
Of Famine and Rehabilitation. 

the health of the 

diatuct as a whole is Ijjid, except in some parU of the 
south-east. The presence of 28-S%“ of landl(:s.s familie.s 
alone IS a, sure mde.x of poverty of tlie people who are 
dependent predominantly on agriculture.* Sir John 
Megaws reported fibres of badly nourished population 
m B !i,g.ib namrlv, 31<r,, „,ii pre.sim,..blv apply to this 
dislncl.’ The laic Major J. C, Jack calculated \hat Z 

ii! population "m starvation during 
ia04-10 m the district was only four.-' The proportion, 
awo^mg to Sottlcment Operations, rose to 

surlv a«'onling to the Sample 

t '"' ’’"'*"'"''.'''"‘ 7. if stood at 72-1% during 
j i^'.P ® Prop-essive deterioration in nourishment 
and lieaJtli cun be well guessed from thc'.s(' figures In 
the writer’s Sample .survey of five villages. 88-6>?j of 

was found « 

y K ill in 1$>43. During the aftermath of the famine, i 
poorer section of the population , 
cemtmued to suffer frdin gcnenal debility and devital- , 

WA !!f M presume that at least ( 

m in ^tuA^Lro^i® during 1043^, fell p 

III 111 la44-15 This proportion almost co^responJ^ to , 

toe aii-&ngal average of 2 crores of epidemic-ridden 1 

maTi? t of ‘f'o f'-imine, as e.sti- , 

M a whole we not available, the nature of the high I. 
incidence of Mal.aria and Kal’asar fever may how- ^ 

"ooo^ded Statistics i, 

of ^tment Centres and Charitable Dispensaries 
functioning within the district. Both three t^es of 
dise^s ^read m an epidemic form. Then, again, p. 


of humaT iStf'-Ao'* fl!|JowinZfi“ 

that Cholera and Malaria cas® thZ haT'f 

famine,* suddenly increased' greatly 1 

Kalasar and Malaria continued -o hie h 

a«sunw;d very birire and 

course, Cholem attack kemeef to h^"*’ " "f 

abated during that year Ch 1 substantially 
iucidence of Clioi,.r» . duminution the 

tb.' fact thl^tt aia rZl- '/T 

>‘ugagcd in attending it, vr “'’f'jff '^^re so fully 

that came up or ZtmlwuZ, 

'o call on Oholrna ‘?(i ^“"“d Jittie time 

-Ued at the lakirZnli^L."^ 

SkZlZ'lkw t* “'"f 

cZLm ^ChllrT 


(’■llXf'X of 
Chulura 
tiUnck 
2 &U 
2-«i0 
0930 
9000 
I00,S3 
1948 


Malaria 

78J47 

147302 

343057 

272112 

3387 .r )4 

956205 


Kal'nz.ar 

7(M4 

8535 

15615 

13200 

9089 

13251 


dminagp as a result of Tilting iin insufficient 

miil.ntioii of wakT-hvicintli :n^ii"*’ "'’ors and accu- 
tion can be only ' pakSly tue“'^“k 
P^cplanation i.,. h.iweTer kfihble a f"« 

opmum revea's iJ.at pivviou.,' to medical 

M.'iJana ?)oefinic v^fM-v ii, ivi . ^ (siur^ when 

examin.ation of blood gave rT nH«cra«ropie 

nant Tertian (M.T.l Mnlfi-;i”*^ Malig- 


1. VW« Report on Bengal, p. Jig. 

f: /'‘"•rr* '"rr'i-* »■'- Ilelric, Rd,.! Co.or,li».,i™ Offient 
in. t... u.) at Faridpur town. 

3 . Of lb. total popolation of .ho diatrict 81 po, fcm. i„ 1008 

prr roo,. i.. „3I .„a 70. 3 p„, j,,, 

iadireetly supported by agriculture. 

4. Vid. En,uir, into Certain Public HcuUh A,fc-M ri//„„ 
i«/a >R tndu, 1033. by .Sir John Megnw. 

5. The petroou^o , h.„ J„ „ ro...*yled,«,.I 

Jack'* ** t'‘*^onomic Lifo of a Bengal District »*'• 

mttaim of RahabilUation by K. B. Kriy. 


nant Terfion (]\f T) Mnin.-; Wc Malig- 

consi.«ted of the BenTgn TSb 
to 1943 p,>nod. it was f, iind 7h. 

60% M.T. infeetion dm i7 " ’ 50% to 

liow ATiopheUy l.red and snren7"*’”“*’ ““known (for. 
This, it wa.s contenZh^^S ZlZf 
mcrpa.se m the moiuber of Malarial p'atSnt,^^ 

T1.0 * fmvEBNMEKT Measures 

epidemic anfkendeZ dik to combat 

werokZTnk 7 ;r 

excuse for lack of arrangement in ^ „ Tv. ®”"‘* 
that the Government was m.L ^ K*‘"'md 

^ Mediral unifs 

(o) 85 Satellitf^ treatmrnt contrea 

7 . Exeapt Malaria caaea In lim. 


9 
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(c) 89 to 91 Famine Relief Emergency (F.R.E.) 
Hospitala 

(d) 921 lbs. of quinine ; 21,81,000 tablets of mepa. 
cririo sold through dealers ; and 692 lbs. of 
quinine, 900 lbs. of cinchona, 24,81,000 mepa- 
crine tablets distributed free. 

COMMRNTft AND SUGGESTIONS 
The exact volume of relief Work done by (a) and 
(b) above is not known. As regards (d), personal 
enquiries revealed that much of the benefit of such 
medicinal distribution was inteixjepted by interested 
parties and persons : as in 1943-44, so in 1944-45, black 
marketing and profiteering could not be stopped. As 
the people said in a tone of irony, ‘‘Quinine turned 
camphor, and vanished into the thin air !‘^ There was 
the substance of truth in such a remark in the sense 
that the commodity disappeared into the black-market. 
Regarding (c), certain observations are called for. 11 
well-managed and sufficient in number, these F.R.E. 
Hospitals may really prove to be the lover for an 
improvement of public health in the rural areas. Out- 
door departments should, however, be opened in every 
such hospital, so as to deal with patients that come 
up for treatment from adjaciont areas." Invalids, 
orphans, and people otherwise turned dest.ilute should 
be housed indoors and treated till they arc rej?tored to 
uormnl health. In both these respects, F.R.E. Hos- 
pitals were clearly much below the mark. Outdoor 
arrangements were lacking. Provision of beds fell far 
short of requiromenLs. The cases actually admitted 
and treated in July, 1944, and in March, 1945, are 
appended to this note in tabular form ; they prove, 
specially, the figures in columns (5) and f6) of 
Table (B) prove, the Government’s efforts at mc<lical 
relief to be mere eye-wash. In July, 1944, in 88 Hos- 
pitals 2820 beds were provided. At the maximum the 
number of beds stood at 3050 in March 1944. Even 
assuming this maximum to represent Governmental 
efforts all through, we find that not ('ven one bed per 
village, which ought to be the lowe.st de.sideralurii of a 
health rehabilitation plan was provided. One bod for 
each village and one Hospital for each Union is the 
minimum arrangement required. Thus 3338 villages of 
the di.strict would require 3338 beds at the rate of 14 
beds per Ilospital, in 238 Unions. Better still, 238 

8. Now F. H. E. Hoflpiula arc known as Auxiliary Government 
HoApllals, and out-door arrnugemfmiM are said lo havt> heen iinidc 
from about thi* middle «>{ In sumo of iIu'hc bu^i'iluls. 


twenty-bedded F.R.E. Hospitals in the Unions, sup- 
plemented by four hundred-bedded Hospitals m the 
Sub-divisional centres, should bo established permar 
uently. 

Even in that case unloss the management “be im- 
proved, the arrangement proposed above would largely 
be nugatory. The Sub-divisional Officer of Madaripur 
in his report of 1944-45 huucntB (dated 5.4.45) that 
“the hospitals are still not well-provided with medi- 
cines and necessary equipment^.’* We may obs(Tve that 
simply to have “red mixture,” “blue •mixture,'’ in big 
glas.s jars, kept perhaps for window dressing purposes, 
and quinine ampules full of sheer water, will not euro 
p.itients overnight. The supply of diet and genuine 
modicino must be adequate and steady ; blaek- 
marketing and the mysterious disapp^-aranci^ of 
materials, and, above all, moral turpitude on the part 
of the staff employed must be .stopped with threats of 
dismissal together with fine and imprisonment. All 
■.'itlempts to infiaU' the figures of “total discharged” — a 
column in the F.R.E. Ho-spiial* form — l\v reckle.ss and 
premature relea^ic of jialients so as to lend a tone of 
gravity to the volume of work done, 'must be dis- 
couraged. Patients must bo allowed to remain indoors 
lill they are cunal radically. 

Appendix on Medical Relief 
Table (A) — Details of patients, treated in March, 
1945, of Epidemic dmcLiscs in the Hospitals 

Cholera SmaJ 1-pox Malaria 

Sub>divlaiou Admitted Death Admitted Death Admitted Death 


Sadar 

2 


9 

5 

273 

4 

Goalundo 

2 


20 

3 

256 

22 

Madaripur 

5 


28 

4 

662 

3 

Gopalganj 

9 

2 

3 

2 

364 

9 

Total 

18 

2 

66 

14 

1655 

38 

Table (B)- 

—Details 

of patients 

in F.R.E. 

Hos~ 


pifals in July, 1944 and March, 194& 


Total admitted Total-dead Total re- 
maining on 


Sub-tliviiion 

Mar. *45 

July ’44 

Mar. ’45 

July ’44 

31.3.45 

31.7.44 

Sadar 

878 

9908 

27 

746 

434 

476 

Goalundo 

722 

7206 

50 

333 

398 

477 

Madaripur 

1384 

15917 

43 

899 

784 

995 

Gopalganj 

692 

5962 

29 

103 

351 

438 

Total 

3676 

39053 

149 

2080 

1967 

2386 
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A PLEA FOR SEPARATION OF WEST BENGAL 

By Pkof. HEMANTA K. SARKAR. 

Late Member, Bengal Legislative Council and A.-l. C. C. 


Aohauya KufPALANi rightly pointed out in his presiden- 
tial speech of the Meerut session of the Indian 
National Congress : 

“Even if Muslims must have a theocratic State 
of their own, they cannot be allowed to .impose it 
on Hindu, Sikh and other minorities in their torn- 
tory. These minorities have at U?a.st as much right 
to self-determination as Muslims claim for them- 
selves in India au a whole,” / 

Hindus imd Muslims in India are •n subject nation 
now. If the British go away and two separate States on 
the two-nation theoiy are allowed to function, why 
should the Hindus of Bengal be agreeable to remain 


subject-nation under the Eastern Pakistan ? The 
ifjikhs in the Punjab have rightly decided to fight it to 
death against such a contingency in the Western 
Pakistan. 

'riic recent proimsul of Mr. Jinnab about the transfer 
of Miihomedan population from Bihar is being given 
a practical shape by the Govomment of Bengal who 
are settling them in West Bengal where Hindus 
dominate. This is a sinister move which will tell 
^seriously against the Hindus of West Bengal in the 
future. This is no exchange but a one-sided Oiffair. The 
infiiut of Mahomedans in West Bengal and in Assam 
is effected under a deliberate plan and we must beware 
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of it from th© very start. People from Noakbali and 
Tipperah have already been forced to take refuge in 
Calcutta and other parts of West Bengal, though now 
temporarily. Influx of East Bengal people to Calcutta 
and its neighbourhood in quest of jobs /ind business 
ventures has been a steady feature for a long time. 
In spite of Mahatma Gandhi’s unique' attempts, the 
return of Hiiulus tu Ujoir former Ijomcs in those 
districts has not yet been possible and the future do(*s 
not envisage a hopeful picture. 

Some peo]>le think that Lord Curzon did the right 
thing by dividing Bengal which “st^ttled fact'' ougiit 
not ot have been '‘umsel tied” by th(‘ Swadeshi Movo- 
■mient of 1905. In th*^t. partition \hr Ea^^lern half of 
Bengal, prex^onderr.l lug in Muslim population, wa^ 
attached to Assam and the Weslcrn half. piv?dominantly 
Hindu, was combined with Bihai* and Orissa as from 
before. 

We are not aware of the inner motives of Lord 
Curzon. But now IhaT Bihar, Orissa and Assam have 
been functionuig as aepanue pr<jvinces. and the yn'e&ent 
Bengal witli ji majority of Mu.slims is going to be 
included in the C Group of piuvinees including Assam 
forming the basii.s' of h^islem Pakistan, we musi ponder 
seriously over the pliglil. oi (lu‘ Beiigah'e Jliiidits whti 
form <12 ]>('r cent of Ihr nojiiilatiou. The makens of 
modern Bengal are laigi ly the Hindus and it now 
aiii>ears that I lie “brute majority” of Moslems is going 
to endanger the very exislerico of tlu' Bengalee Jlindus 
— their religion, eulLurr and rightful social and economic 
sclf-expressiou. 

The Groat Calcut-tii Killing of August and similar 
disturbances in Nuakhali and Tippe«uh in Oclob>r last 
have been an eye-opener. Rijk', loot, murder, cTOon. 
forced eonverfeioii ami miarriagPfe have been the features 
of this great disturbance. Men levelled themselve.s 
dow'n to the st atus of hint os oi* oven wor.se. 

A Muslim Li'ague Miniitiy riih'.s Bengal. The 
Premier aiiid the Leader of the League are one and 
tlie same and he was in charge of Jauv and Order. But 
the City of Calcut.hi and the distri<*ts of Noakhali and 
Tipi>erali appeared to Imve bi'on wit lion t any govern- 
meni for those fateful days. 

This was due to the commissions and omissions of 
a ])uiv’ly communal ministry wlio wiinte<l to forct* a 
harlal on the ICth of August at Calcutla — the <hPe 
fixed for observing the Direct Action Day of the 
Muslim League all over Indui. 

In other provinces, the day ivassed off peacefully. 
The only other jjrovince wht*r(> ther^ was a League 
Ministry supported by a small Kuropcjan Group wijis 
Sind and then;, too, holiday was not observed on the 
16th of August under instructions of the Chief Sk'cro- 
tary to the Go'^einment against I lie order of the' League 
Ministers. 

But in Bengal things happened otherwisi*. No police 
precautions weie taken and even ordinaiy police heb) 
was denied to the citizens though the Premier who w\’is 
in charge of Law* and Order was in the Control Room 
of the Lalbazar Police Hoad Quarters lat the time of 
the happenings in CaliMitta. The iriilitiuy help was 
sought for much later, but befoiv- the mi’itAry acted 
the mischief had been fully done. As a result huge, 
loss of life and proix'-rty occurred in the socond City 
of til© Empire. 

Tt was evident that life amd properly of the 
minority community were not safe under the present 
(a gro6p o( incompetents or worse) League 


Ministors. Some briefless lawyers particularly from 
the mofuSsil have been drawn into the Bengal Cabinet 
to shoulder the responsibilities of giants, i,e., distribution 
of food, development of agriculture, maintenance of 
1/i.w 4 ind Order, etc. As an inevitable result, the whole 
Imiwhineiy of administration collapsed during the lime 
of crisis. The best brains have biM^n deprived of all 
opportunities of national service and the narrow com- 
munal outlook could not save the province from 
catastroi)he. 

The leaders of Bengal are unanimous in having 
one l^ngal with extended boundaries of Bengali- 
speaking parts of Bihar and Assam, too. Messrs. Sarat 
Cliandia Dr. P. C. Ghosh, Kiron Sankiir Roy, 

Dr. S. P. Mookherjee, and H. S. Sulirawardy are un- 
animous on Uii.s point, though perhaps fonn different 
roMSons. The Indian National Congress has long lanl 
down the principle of having provinces on linguistic 
basis. The Nehru Report also supports our claim. But 
will the Congress province.? of Bihar and Assam agree 
to transfc'r to Bengal the areas whore Bengali-speaking 
people arc' in a majoi’ity ? Ph^on then the communal 
ratio wdll not bc' in favour of the Hindus. 

iSays Dr. Radhakamal Mukhorjee : 

“In yylhot, Cachar and Goalpara, the proportion 
of inliabitauts sjienkLng Bengali arc- as high as 95 per 
cent, 60 per cent aiul 40 ptir cent n;spcctively.” — But4 
urajority of those art Bengali Muiiomcdans. 

“Similar in Bihar, — the population is 67 per cent 
in Manbhnm, 16 p'.r cent in Singhbhum, 12 per cent 
111 Sant ill Paiganas and not less than 33 per cent in 
Puinea.’’ — vast, m.ajorily of th(‘sn arc Hindus. 

■'ll is indispensabh' for iiringing about, the lU’optT 
lialance between agricullun* ainl imanufactiiro in li'T 
f'eonomic structure that the flongali-s'peakitig areas of 
Mfinbluim, Singhl>hum and Saulal Parganas, rich in 
iron, coal, mangant'si’. graiihite and other minerals 
should b^' ivFioied to Bengal. 

“It cannot bi' deiikd tinu the languages of Chobi- 
nagpur. Iut ethnic and cultural histoiy are dilTeri'iit 
from Ihhar. Hei etlinn and cultural affiliations witJi 
Bengal justify her lest oration lo the parent provincii'. 

“Since the visit of Sri Cliailauya to .Iharkand jn 
the, sixteenth ei'iiliiry, the process of Ilinduisfttioii has 
boon accelerati’d und( v ihi; Bengalee aegis. A congeries 
of tribes like the Bhumij, Khaira, Buiya. Dom, Mnsa- 
har and Bauri have been already translormod into 
Hindu castes as the result of upward economic inove- 
mont and social assimilation.” 

‘The worship of Kali is as genera,! in Soiital 
villages as the ITari-SankirUn among the Hos in 
Cliaibjussii and the Mundas and Oraons in Panch P-^^-r- 
gartias. Inside Bengal, the steady migmtion of Santals, 
Mundas and Oraons has continued for decades, now 
reaching the total of more than 10 lakhs. Of Uica^' 
immigrants inoi'c than half describe thelineclves 
Hindus and speak the Bengali tongue.” 

The Adibasi Movement of Chotanagpur for the 
cremation of la separate .Iharkand Province should 'also 
be taken note of. An understanding with their organisa- 
tion should first be arrived at before Bengal could 
hope to restore the Bengali-speaking areas to her. A 
f.Hst proof w of Bch.arisation of these, parts is also taking 
place. The Muslim League Premier of Bengal has 
ah’eady been hobnobbing with them. 

Bengal <as it is now or with extended boundaries of 
Bengali-speaking annas of Bihar and Assam, stands on 
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the same footing os before ao far ae her communal 
mtios stand. Under the influence of <a Muslim majority 
rule, her Hindu population is sure to lose all influence 
and got demoralised. Her culture, tradition, religion 
and wealth which have been practically built up by 
the Hindus have already been afTeoted and in course 
of a few decades will be wiped off. 

T^e, for instance, the services and the educational 
^ilitira. These are now practically sliut up for the 
Bengali Hindus. Some of the recent legislations have 
hard hit the Hindus. Thei’e is a proposal for a separate 
Mujdim Uniyiorsity at Oa^lcutta and the Secondary 
Ediwation Bill is on the legislative anvil. The distri- 
bution of ration aliops land business licenses has already 
deprived the Hindus of their legitimate sliare. 

We have no objection to legislation for ameliorat- 
ing the condition of the masses. But the League’s 
policy in this respect is peculiar. When the Moslctm) 
zemindars of Bihar and U.P. are affecUd they oppose 
the idea of abolition of zemindaries, but in Ik'^ngal 
they are themselves the sponsors of the move. In CP. 
sjid Bombay, it has beim found at the time of phasing 
of the Goonda Act, the I.fCJigue staged a walk-out from 
the legislature. 

The writing of primary text books luis been taken 
up by the League OovernnioTit. A new type of lan- 
gUMgo advocaUd by newspapers like the Azad with 
Arabic and Persian words prepfinderating is coming to 
vogue. The peculiar phonetics and Islamic idioms are 
absolutyi'ily foreign to Bengalis. 

Primary schools are now called Mvkt/ibs, it is likely 
that the secondary schools, mostly built up by the money 
and energy of the Hindus, will be called* Madransns. 
Some of the primary text-books already contain pa.9- 
zages describing how sweet is the taste of beef. And 
this has to be onomorised by the Hindus, however 
repugnant it may be to them. The Hindus will soon 
have to re^d account/S of Manab’ Ramchandra and his 
•Begum* Siia. 

In the name of communal ratio, the Administra- 
tive posts have been filled up by Mahomedans, while 
more deserving and , qualified Hindus have been 
■hunted off. Almost all the key-positions are held by 
Mahomedan officers: the District Magistrates, S-D.O.’s, 
Dy. Commissioners of Police, Superintendents of’Polioe, 
Thana officers are mostly Mahomedans. 

The key positions in the Civil Supifily Department 
and the Education Department are held by Maho- 
medanfl. Even in Hindu localities Presidents of Union 
Boards arc mosUy Mahomedans. 

The proposal for formation of Home Gua.rd8 with 
arms supplied by the Government is suspected to be 
a Mahoniedan organisation at Government cost for 
■uppression of the Hindus. 

Beds in hospitals have to be reserved in propor- 
tion to the strength of the communities. 

Colonisation of Hindu areas by outside Maho-* 
medans has already started. One day Calcutta may be 
colonised in its eastern outskirts by Mahomedans in 
the name of cheap-housing at Government cost. The 
iate Mr. Momin, as officiating Chairman of the Cal- 
cutta Improvement Trust, was about to start this, and 
the idea is still being pursued. 

The latest is the liquidation of Hindu wealth by 
dii^ imethod, ijb,, loot, murder and arson as were 
etvidenoed during the Great Calcutta Kiting amd ^e 
Noakhali and Tippetmli distutbanoes. 


Forcible mass conversion of Hindus to Islam amd 
forced marriages have been other features. 

Economic boycott of Hindus is being openly 
advocated by some of the Mahomedan iJcaders of 
Bengal. 

Under such a rule by “bruf^ majority/’ we the 
Hindus of Bengal, need protection for our very self- 
existence and precisely for the reasons given by the 
Mahomedans for having a Sovereign State of Pakistan. 
And for this, partition of Bengal is the only painless 
solution. Otherwise Civil War is inevitable. If the 
Efiistem portion of Bengal with Mahomedan majority 
districts of North Bengal and Assam forms Eastern 
Pakistan, the Hindus may have a separate province 
with the Presidency and Burdwan Divisions with the 
Hindu majority dLstricts of Jalpaiguri and Diijeeling 
and the State of Coochbehar and the Bengali-speaking 
portions of Bihar, Manbhum, Singhbhum, Santal 
Parganas and Purnca. Thus the two major communilKs 
may Jive and grow peacefully. Joint electorate' does not 
improve the situation so far as Hindus arc concerned. 

An obi(‘Ctk)n may bo raised by the mmorily Hindu 
population of East Benga' and North Bengal itnd 
Bengali-speaking Hindus of A.ssam to this partition. 
The Paki.st/an demand leaves oiuvthird of the number 
of Mahomedans in Hindnsian. A similar number ot 
Hindus may be left in I he Eostem Paki.stan. But a 
corresponding i)roportion of Mahomedans will also be 
left in West Bengal, who will stand as hostage for 
good behaviour of the Eastern Paki.sUm towird^? Hindus 
there. Besid-t.'s tliere will be a place ju West Ihmgal 
where Hindu life and culture will flourish, where E*ist 
Bengal liinduR might mignite, if so willing. There are 
some people wlio apprdiend invasion of the Western 
part by the Eastern one, hut in that ca.^e, if the Hindus 
of West Bengal cannot resist, tlu\v are* not fit to Jive. 
Even if Eastern Paki.st:m does not invaile West Bengal, 
the Gurkhas, the Biharis and even the Oriyas will not 
spare such a timid and worthless lot. 

But now the question is put who is going to sanc- 
tion this mutual partition. The Hindus of West Bengal 
demand it from the Congress and through the Con- 
gress from the Constituent Assanibly whicn is going 
to revise the boundaries of provinces afterwards. If 
Mr. Jinnah and hia Muslim League keep away from 
the Constituent Assembly, then a. procedure has to be 
adopted for devising the new constitution for India 
and it may be expected a civil war will be launched 
by the Muslim League and a tug-of-war will go on 
betwx-en the Congress and the licague and whoever 
wins will have its way. The British Cabinet has already 
declared that no constitution drafted by the Constituent 
Assembly in which an important section does not take 
port will be accepted for presentation to the British 
Parliament. 

If the Muslim League joins, Bengal and Assam 
will have to sit in C Group to devise a constitution of 
their own. Assam has already refused. 

If .\s6am opts out, Bengal is left alone. In this case 
also, the Hindus being in a minority cannot have a 
constitution to their liking. The British Cabinet 
has declared that decisions will be taken by simi^le 
majori^ votes. In C Group, the proportion of Mosleme 
and Hindus was 96 : 34 ; out of tl^ 94, there is one 
Communist (Mr. Somnath Ls:hiri) and one Schedttth 
Caste representative (Dr. B. B. Ambedkar). The inly 
Nationalist Mahomedan, Mr. A. Faslul Haqne Inui 
already turned a Leaguer. . * " 
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The Hindu Minority of 0 Group standa nowhere. 
Amongst the Congress Hindu Members of the Coneti-* 
tuent Aa^mbly from Beng&l all the Caste Hindu Mem- 
bens with the exception of two are from East Bengal. 

So there is hiu'dly any chance of our pr^osal 
being backed by the members of the Constituent 
Assembly chosen from Bengal. This is why it is all 
the more imperative on our part that we should create 
a movement for separation of West Bengal and we 


should go on agitating before the bar of Indians public 
opinion and should havti a strong organisation like 
that of the Sikhs in demanding a place under the sun. 
Il( 3 bncmbering the words of the Lord Buddha we must 
march on : 

**Be thou thy ovm light, 

Thy own Bhelier is thyself, 

None else can be thy help" 

: 0 :- 


MODERN UTERATURE OF TURKEY 

By subash RAI CHOUDHURI 


Thb defeat of Turkey during the Great World War 1 
marked the dawning of a new period of national 
literature. Turkey, the play-ground of heroism and 
nationalism combined with uncommon vitality and 
strength, played a great and important role in 
history. The breath of patriotism roused the soul of 
the nation and a wave of nationalism flooded over the 
country paving the fmth to the foundation of the 
Turkish Republic. The drooping spirits of national 
literature revived and fired the soul of the nation and 
inspired the movement. The immortal Kamal Ataturk, 
the most, powerful leading pilot of the period, slecriHl 
the sliip of state clear and safe and ruled the destiny 
of tlie country ushering in an era of now order and 
change. 

The current of renascent I’urkish literature 
began to flow in a new channel and the trends of the 
dynalraic inspiration of the new era brought ebout 
changKjd expressions and developments in culture, art, 
and intellectual movements. New systems of imparting 
and propagating education camio into bt?ing replacing 
older ones. Series of reforms were introduced giving 
rise to now ideas and a broad ouUlook in the field of 
literature. The rise of eminent men of letters with vast 
emdition,* literaiy acumen and passion bringing in a re- 
naissance of literature was a feature of the period. 
They advocated national culture and nationalist ideas 
and feelings and gave expression to moral, social and 
political ideas and principles. They piloted the dynamic 
national movement of literature and sh»ped its destiny 
towards the peak of glorious achievements and attain- 
nirmts so characteristic of the period. It was an age of 
dynamic in^iration, rejuvenation and fresh splendour 
to Turkish literature. It brought about an awakening 
in the country and made the literature typical and 
national in hue ' and character. This new era dawned in 
and commenced from 1914 and spread onwards. This 
flourishing period made a new chapter in the history 
of Turkish literature. 

Ziya Gok Alp, an inspired poet and nationalist 
idealist with inherent powers and forces was a dynamic 
personality. He played an important part as n pas- 
sionate lover of literature and infused inspiration in 
promoting national culture. The New Review, a national 
organ, was his stupendous achievement and it Quickemed 
and thrilled the pulse of the nation through his 
enlightened guidance. 

* The Twrkish Lmd, a national cultuml mouthpiece, 
wia an^ immense source of awakening tha mind of the 
people* The outstanding and excellent contributions 


from powerful writers and authors to these papeffl 
were the symbols of revolt end revolution in every 
sphere. Prose and poetry became the popular rage of 
tlie day. 

M. Faud Koprulu, a well-renowned savant, intro- 
duced new trends and methods in literature. His name 
and fame resting on national and international writings 
was upon every lip. Alimet Refik was a puissant 
historical figure. His r)eumanaliip with a new outlook 
on past historical subjects and episodes was really 
superb. HaUde Edib was a talenl-ed authoress. Her 
enidition in psychology surpassed others. Omer Seyfetr 
tin became well-known as a virile critic and cota- 
montator. Ilis well-thought-out criticism and com- 
mentaries elicited Jiighcst tributes even from the 
foreigners. Yahya Kcmal was a poet of exceptional 
merit land extraordinary power. He is regarded «s the 
fatlier of Turkish poetry. His verses centred 
round ancient glory and his lyrical and classi- 
cal poetry are the living embodiments of the 
glorious past of Turkey. His writings and compilations 
were momentous and outstanding. He ranked among 
the first who propounded the unification of Western 
and Eastern culture. Hainadulla Suphi besides hia 
powerful literary penmansliip was a forceful orator of 
the -age. His speeches and orations were immeasurably 
impressive and expressive os well. Fuzil Ahmet was a 
witty and humorous writer. His criticisms tinctured 
with a biting satire earned a notoriety so 
characteristic of him. Alim<^ Nurredin and Yusuf Ziya 
lortm^^d large as playwrights and dramatists. Their stage 
productions were really the rage of the day .Mehmet 
Akif was a fiery and spirited writer. Being an idol of 
Islam, his writings and poetical works became widely 
known and popular. His verses are recited and chanted 
a? national anthems of freedom. 

Halide Edip and Resat Nuri are very popular aa 
novelists. Abdulhak Sirasi Hissarc earns a wide reputa- 
tion for his concise and interesting prose writings. He 
is the author of Fahin Bay and Ourseh>es. Nurullak 
Atoo is eminently noted for lucid and outspoken 
criticisms. Hassan Aaloyual shines as a poetic figure of 
immense popularity. Mehmet Fuad Kaprulu is ft 
puissant historian of the time and a great exponent 
of historical culture. Kcmalettin Kami, Muhip Dranas, 
Yosan Nabi, Kemal Caglan, Nafiz CJamlibel Frauk, 
progressive poets of the age, are the popular figures 
noted for their elegant taste, wide vision and fresh 
attraction. , ' 
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SUBJECT INDIA : By II. N. Bmihjard, LLJ). 
Vora cfe Co., Puhlwhern Ltd., S. Round Building^ Bom- 
bay 2. L040. Pp. m. Pnee Re. l-B. 

Mr. Brailfiford wrote this book on the poih'tical and 
economic situation in India for his own coiuitryinen. 
There is much in it which may therefore seem unneces- 
sary for the Indian roflder. Although some mtiy be 
inclined to consider his picture of India '.«? fteonomie^s 
as sketchy or overdone .iiri parts, yet we feel tliat he has 
Biiccecdcd in giving a fairly accurate repre5!entat'on/d' 
things as they really are in millions of homes belonging 
to the poor m our country. 

Tlicre seems, however, to be one point of weaknc«;s 
with regard to the picture of the polil.H’al scene*. On 
the whole, Mr. Bmilsford ha.s been fair ; but somehow 
he has been misled with regard to the eiconoraic on<l 
politicial programme of the Congress. In au attempt to 
overailroplify the case. Gandhi and the Congress have 
been practically painted as agents of the forces of 
reaction. Thi.s is not the place to controvert an houJost.ly 
held opinion; but it should be pointed out that the 
subject perhaps deserves more attention than has 
aotuially been given to it. It is patent Mr. Brailsford 
has tried to understand the Congress <;a^ with the 
help of people who suffer from an inhibition on that 
side. 

HINDUISM AND UNTOUCHABILITY : By 
fjwami Sundaranandn. Forcvwrd. by Dr, Byamopraead 
Mookerjee, Udbodhan Ofjke, 1 Udhodhan Lane, Bagh- 
bamr, Ccdmtta. 1946. Pp. ISO . Price Rs. r?, 

The author, who is a niemher of the Ramakrishna 
Mission, is of opinion that Hinduism docs ntn really 
contain any sanction for the vicious system of unpouch- 
uhility; the degradation to which the caste syatom has 
Iwen dragged down wa^* the result of priestly eelhsbness 
and a spirit of conservatism not in keeping with the best 
traditions of Hinduism as they were handed down tlie 
centuries hy an unbroken series of philosophers and saiwts. 
He holds that a ra<lica1 social reform must precede the 
political emancipation of India, and in, the matter of 
establishing a democratic society, we have much to learn 
from the ^est. 

Tlie author pleads with passion; and al the eamd 
time comes forward with a practical scheme of social 


uplift and cducationid reform amonp the unloiichahlcft of 
today; he feels rightlv that mere piem.^- .sentiment will he 
of no use. 

PRACTICAL NON-VIOLENCE : By K. G. 
Mashnmah. Becond rowed edition. 1946. Navajivan 
P/m, KaJupur, Ahrtirdabnd. Pp. Price ivyelve 
anna^. 

After Gandhiii, Sliri Masluuwala pi-ilia]»^ one ui 
the most original thinkers on Nou-vioic'ncc or the peace- 
ful way of social revolution. He dot s iioi expect from 
the average man any unaltaiiiablc measure of non-violence; 
but believes that the large quantum of noii-vitdenre which 
has already made social life »m earth possililo is capable 
of further organization and tixpansion, to the point when 
wc sliall be able to distumsc with the rnoihod of war for 
the settlement of disputes and for arriving at greai human 
decisions. 

Shri Mashriiwala shows convincingly that unless, in 
'peoce-liine, we try to reorganize society's economic life 
on the basis of jion-violcncc which is synoiwmous with 
nonl-exploitalioii, the instrument of non-violenrc will be 
of no avail when tlui time of crisis comes. Things 
'gained by violence can bo preset ved by violence alone; 
and gained without exploiting others. So, if we arc To* 
replace war, wc must ceaselessly work to establish an 
oKploilalion-frec society. He tells us how tlial can be 
done by working out Gandhiji’& Gonsiructive Programme 
which aims at decentralizing both produciioi:! and dis- 
tribution for the cBtaldishment of economic democracy. 

We recommend the book whole-heurtodly to those 
wbt» are interested in this very vital qurslion. 

Nirmal Kumar Bose 

MABX AND THE TOADE UNIONS : A. Lozov- 
sky. Radical Book Chib, College Square, Calcutta^ 
Poges 17S. Price Rs. 2-lB. 

Although a iphilosoplJsr Karl Marx was a realist in 
the full sense of the term. He was in touch with life,, 
men and masses an|d he was to what was itappeu- 
ing in the countries of Europe, America and even Asia. 
He bacH to fight against Proudbjuism, Bdtuninism and 
Zasallianism of hie times and propound hie theory about 
thb i^)Ie of Trade Unioniem in the general class stru^o 
of the proletariat. Marx ^considered the proletariat^ tio hn 
the only force that maid auccessfuUy fight ioi: adoialifm; 
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He drew a aharp political line between the proletariat 
and otiier clas'^es. Marx believed in revolution! by force 
and the eatablisluininit of the dioiatorship of the prole- 
tariat to be the only path towards bocialism. He did not 
write apecial books or pamphlets or text-books on 
Trade Unioniam. His ideas on probltnus of ecjonomic 
sf^nip^gile lanld the wle of the trade unions in tlie past, 
riReiseni and future can he found all througli his works, 
especially in bis practical work as lender of the inter- 
national Workmeirs Association. Marx followed the 
first steps of the trade union moveineiit in England, France 
a'nd Germany, saw its strong and weak points, thought 
a great deal about all that was hapfii^ning, founa* out 
just what the trade unions were, what were the limits of 
their uctioni, what were the rclu!i<ins botwrm economics 
and politics, lie did all tliis with ih- acriMacy, pro- 
fundity and charity, so characteristic of him. 

fn the word? of Engels. ‘'Marx wav before all cl.se a 
revoliilioinary”. In his own woitb. Marjc was "a niortaf 
ettietny of capitalism'. As such Trade I inion problems 
do niot occupy very much apace in/ the Matrx'an literature. 

The book hdng •the first reprint in India will be. 
welcome to the sJtuilents of Marxian lileratiiro. 

A. B. DIJTTA, 

THE BOOK OF BENEFICENT GRIEF AND 
OTHER POEMS : By Berajna Devi. To be had of 
Vttar Chand Kapuur and Sons, McLeod Road, Lahore. 
Pp. S5. Price Re. IS. 

The poenifl conbained in this volume pa.ss one by 
one before onc^s eyes with the slow but colourful pomp 
of a dazzling procession, some enriched with a- 
eonsiiousucsH. some sweet like Elizabethan lyri-CM, and 
some tinged with midancholy, but none without, the 
display of colours and contours. The imageries, icon- 
oeiv(:Hl with a sleepless souse, not only of Keateiaa 
colour but also of Kealsian concreteness, arc nt times 
reminiscent of Elizabethan lyrics, and at other tilines, 
surprise by copiousness. A keenness of imaginative 
sensibility matclied with a rare felicity of pen, has 
stamped upon every poem the mark of a very high 
standard of art. But grief, “bitter-mouthed, onyx-eyed" 
woke the poetess up and took her out on an aerial 
excursion “to distant realms as yet unknown.” She 
dippe<l hfjr pen “in blood and bile” in order to praise 
“the majesty of lofty grief.” As ever, here also grief, 
or rather an imaginative vision of it, inf-pires poetry 
Wtliich i.s eolourfuil, luxuriant, now beautiful like iiioUie, 
now mysterious like the mtinbow. 

NONE SHALL LIVE : By K. K. Rao. Kitabghar, 
Rajkot. Pp. 2t6. Price Rs. 4-lS. 

Sarathy, the hero of this novel, whose eventful but 
brief career constitues its plot, is boldly conceived but 
poonly executed. Orphaned at a tender ago, having 
tasted the bitterness of a castaway life m the very 
prime, Sarathy is moulded into a unique pattern of an 
unconventional free-thinker, to whom the accepted 
values of life are imieaminglcss. But in depiciting his 
character the eaithor’s pen fumbles, and after much 
hesitation, develops him not into a sober rationailist» 
which he bade fare to be, but into a youngman who 
consummates marriage before marrying Vani, then 
marries her, falls in love with Meena and Mary, kills 
bis wife and is killed. In sheer sensationalism and 
sexual orgy, the book represents much that is not lifCi 
and if it is life at all, life Ls much more than merely 
this. Of the world depicted in this nov-el, very few 
daserv'e to live. 

SunUj Kumar Bobb 

SPIRITUAL 'PEACHINGS OF SWAMI BRAHMA- 
NANDA : Pvplished by the Ramakrishna Math, 
Mylapore, Mqdras, Pp, 286, Price Ra, 2~4. 


Swami Brahmananda, a direct disciple of the sage 
Ramakrishna Paramhansa, is now no more amongst ua 
It is all the more necessary, therefore, to have a collectioifk 
of his sayings. It is needless for us liumble mortals to 
^oint out or to say anything about the excellence of his 
sayings. The reader should mark and inwardly digest 
every passage of the book under review. I'lie printing 
Sand get-up is excellent and price is moderate. 

J, M. Datta 

SANSKRIT 

MUKTAPHALA OF VOPADEVA : Revised Edir 
lion. With criikal Notes and Introduction by Durgor 
mohm Bhattucharya, ^KavyarSaffiJchya-PuranalirthOf 
M.A., Professor of Sanskrit, Scottish Church College, 
CaJcnitt/i. With a Prefatory Dissertation by Nmendra 
Nath Law, MA., Bit., Ph.D., Calcutta, Oriental Series 
No. 5. Calcutta Oriental Press, Ltd., 9 Panchanan Ohosji 
Lane, Calcutta. Price Rs. 6, 

Hotc we have a critical edition of a work on tlie 
Bbakii cult written hy Vopuileva, the famous grammarian 
and polymath. It consists of about eight hundred verses 
taken) from different parts of the Bhagavata Parana and 
arranged in nineleen ehapters. The I ext is accompanied 
hy a commentary aiiributed to llemadri, minisicr at the 
court of Devagiri and patron of Vopadeva. Bin as the 
learned editor has shown, the I’onirnentary like some 
other works atirihuteil io Hemadri iniglii as well have 
been written by Vopadeva wh*> wrote voliiininoiisly under 
his instruct ioiia and sometimes even in the patron’s 
name. A list of the known works of Vopadeva has been 
given, A refiTenee may in this connection be matle also 
to a nmimenlary, attributed to him and noticed by the 
undersigned in the pages of the Sanskrit Safiilyu Parishat 
(12. 15.H-7), on the author's well-known grammar, the 
Mugdhabodha, With legard to the work of editing proper 
special mention may he made of the labour devoted to 
the irksome task of idcntifving the sources of the verses 
of the text a.s also of most of the numerous quotations 
made in the cornmentarv from various works. Reference 
Jia.s been made to the vuiiations found in the text adopted 
by Vopadeva from the one comnv'nlrd upon hy celebrated 
cornmontiitors like Sriilhara Svamin. The Prefatory 
Dissertaliorv gives an elaborate expf>.silion of tlie hhakti 
cijll. The absence of any index is keenly felt in this 
olherwi.se very altraeiive piiblicalion. An imlex at least 
of the first lintes of the verse’s of the text wioiild have 
been iweli'.ome and useful. ^ 

(hriNTAH ARAN Cjf VKRAVARTI 

BENGALI 

VICUITRA MANIPUR (2nd Edition) : By Nalini 
Kumar Bhadra. Published by Indian Associated Pub^ 
lishing House, 8/C Ramannth Mazumdar Street, Cal- 
cutta. Price Rs. 2. 

Manipur received some publicity durii.ig the war 
through prtss-reporls. But the country deserves better 
ireatmerijt from the point ol view ot Manipur's inumaie 
cultural relations with Bengal, through centuries. This 
work was admirably performed by Mr. Nalin'i Kumar 
Bhadra who possesses intimate knowledgi* of the manners 
and customs, the history and legeinls of the Mnnipuris* 
We are glad to find that tlie first edition of fiis hook wa.s 
soon exhausted. In the second edition tlie author has 
enriched his book by adding a new .sior\ from the original 
Meithei Language and also by adding a dependubje nar- 
rative of the I.N.A. in Alariipur. Moreover, a valuable, 
chapter gives for the first time a systematic account of 
the historical relations of Ahiuipur with India from the 
Mahabbarata epoch. The author's style has all the 
qualities of simplicity and grace. We recommend .th^* 
book to all lovers of good travel-literature. In view alao 
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of the importance of future administration of the tribal 
peoples, Mr. Bhadra*s notes onj the aborigines of Manipur 
will be read with great interest. 

t* Kalidas Nag 

HINDI 

VIKRAM SMRJTI-GRANTH : Edited hy Mesere. 
Ramshanker Tripathi, Suryaiyaraym Vyas, Yudhi^hLhvr 
Bhargava, Bamchandra Btivaslava end HarihwrrUwas 
Dwivedi. PubUshed hy SfHndia Oriental Institute, 
Owalifir, Pp. 910. Demi 11 in. x 9 in. Price Rs. SO. 

This antfiology under review, published to comnnsnio- 
rale the twentieth centenary of the mighty Hindu Emperor 
Vikramaditya, is in the real sense a unique collection 
of flowers of liticraiure and art. Though its scope has 
striotly been limited by the boundaries of Vikramaditya, 
his court -poet Kalidas and the culture, literature, art, 
science, history, philosophy, politics and archaeology of 
the Vikram-era, few collections hilh^to published cam 
vie in superiority to the fine galaxy of writers and 
painters who have^ decorated this ^Tjlume. To mention 
only a few, writers of eminence like Dr. Lakshman 
Swamp, Dr. Raiball Pandeya, Dr. Moti Chandra , Sj. 
^mpurnanand, D. B. K. M. Jhaveri, Si. Fa Chau. Maulvi 
Mabeshprasad, Dr, D. C. Sircar, Dr. Radhakumud 
Mookerjea, Sj. Rahul Sankrityayana, J. Chandrabali 
Pandti, Dr. V. A. Joshi, Dr. Vasudeosharan, Sj. Surya- 
narayan Vyas, S. T^. Katre, Dr. Miss Charlotte Crouche, 
Dr. H. Roy-Choiidhury, Dr. Jadunath Sarkur etc. and 
renowned painters like Sjts. Nandalal Bose, Asit Haidar, 
Nicholas Roerich, Ravi Shanker Ravul, Hamgopal 
Vijayavargiya, Kami Desai and Sjta. Mahadrvi Va.rma 
are sufEcient to testify to the excellence of the volume. 

The collection is of immense value and importance 
to the ‘scholars as well as laymen and cjjJn serve as a 
handy reference-book for the Vikram-era, We highly 
comnafind it to readers and seats of k'arniiig’ ^Die 
Sc India Oriental Institute deserves our hearty felicjta- 
tiojns for bringing out such a valuable collection. 

M. S. SENGAR, 

GANESH : By Snmpurnanand. Kashi Vidvapi.th, 
Benares. Pp. SO mOi three appendices. Price Rs. 

This is a mast/erly illustrated monograph by a 
writer, who is outstanding among the modern autibors 
in Hindi for his deej) os well as diffused knowledge 
combined with dynamic, independent thinking, on the 
entiy of Ganesh, a pre-Aryan deity, into the Hindi 
pantlieon. It is a history of his protean shapes and 
significances througjh the ages. The god’s metamorphosis 
from “tihe lord of obstacles” into the presiding avatar 
of auspiciousness reads like a romance. The work bears 
the stamp of prolonged and profound study on the 
subject. 

G. M. 

gujarah 

SHRI SITBODHINIJI—RAJAS SADHAN SEC- 
TION ; Translated into Gujarati by N, N. Gandhi, 
LL3., Dhandhuka. Published by Shrmath Dwetn- 
krishna Bhandar, thro^h Palvsari R. F. Rajkot. 1944- 
Paper cover. Pp. 267. Prwe Rs. S. 

Like the Tamas Fala Frakaran, the book under notice 
before* this book ie concerned also with the Subodhiniji 
el Vailabbaoharya in relation to the Raias Sadbon see-) 
tiou in the latt^ part of the Bihagvat. The translation 
19 simple and calculated to help those who are in search 
ef light to understand this philosophical subject. 

VENICINO VEPARI • By Mrs. Hansa Mehta. 
Printed at the Rajin PrinUny and pubUshsd by N. M. 


Tripathi d Co., Bombay. J944» lUwtrated jacket* Thiele 
cardboard cover. Pp. 128. Price Rs. t. 

Mrs. Hansa Mehta Has to her credit already the 
tranislation of one of the most difficult dramas of Shakes- 
peare from a translator’s point of view, viz., Hamlet. Unde, 
temd by the difficulty, she did her wtork succesafuUy. 
Thjis is her second essay in the same line an(d hicir choice 
has fallen on a more popular work, the Merchant of 
Venice. She has tranialated it into Nirhandha Anushtupa 
Cfihanda, Gujarat is not yot sufficiently advanced to 
widcome such Rterary efforts and ^vert them into a 
popular channel by enactiti|g them on the stage. The 
W)rit;eT knows it but is not disappointed and rightly so* 
as attempts such as hers are required in larger numbers 
to attain the end sho has in vdew. 

GURU GOVIND SINGH : By Qovindbhai H. 
Patel o] Dharmaj. PrirUed at the Sadkana Press, 
Baroda. 1944- Paper cover. Pp. SOS. Price Rs. 8-8. 

The tragic events which led to tlie killing of Guru 
Govind SingH of the Sikhs, at tltp hands of Aurangzeb 
have furnished the subject-nintter of this very long poem 
in various metres. It is written in the style of a Maha- 
kavya. and certainly the study of the poet is wide enough 
to enable him to produce such a work. But this is not 
a Mahakavya in tlii“. real sense of the work. Besides* 
the langusagi^ is so difficult that ordinary p»*ople would 
find it difficult to understand it. All historical events 
ahould have been explained in footnotes or by separate 
notes at the end, instead of assuming that the reader 
kno-ws them all. 

JIVAN NATAK : By Baldev P, Molia. Printed at 
the Shankar Press, Surat. 1944. Illustrated. Paper (ooucr, 
Pp. 108. Price Re. 1. 

Twenly-onc pleasant pen-pic of various ind- 
dents in the life (.Tivan) of modern India are tio W. found 
in thfs collection of very short stories. One finds in 
the writings of this rising autlior the germ of good work, 

PRBM DHANUSHYA : By Kolak. Printed at the 
Unity Printing Press, Bombay. 1944. Illustrated. Paper 
cover. Pp. 104. Price Rc. 1-8. 

“Kolak” has already won his success in the field of 
verse- writing by his two previous works, Sandhya Gita 
an<l Swati. I’his is a long pneni of 1748 stanzas, and 
full of poetic fancies, lie is an agriculturist by caste 
and inclination and Itas fancied life on this earth aa a 
grain of rice, which every one conntected .willi rice culli- 
vat ion knows, is jdanted in onie place and when it grows 
to a certain hciglu is transferred to another place where 
it Jiiptms. 'riius accordiii;g to the poet life here is th® 
seed or rjce,grain sown in one place with a view to its 
transference to another place Le., eit'r death where it 
would grow healthily and ripen spiritually. The tragic 

olf the hero is thus sought to be jbslified. The 
ver^ are full of meaniing and easy to read anej under- 
stand and they maintain the same Icvd throughout. 

KANS VADHA : By Prof. H. R. Kapadia. Printed 
at the Oandiva Printing Press, JSkrrat. 1944. Paper cover. 
Pp. 69. Price Re* 1-8. 

Xans Vadha is a poem in four parts, composed by 
Ram Panivvid (Nambujar Brahmin) of Kerala (Mala- 
W) in the eighteenth oentiiry. The laniguage is 
or Marhatti. Tlie translation, by Prof. Kapadia is ia 
verae and reads very well. It shows his mastery botb 
over Prakrit and Gujarati. Feetnetes elucidate many 
points. 

K. M. i. 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


J. M. Keynes 

Kbagcridranath Bhattacharya wril^'S in The 
V Lwn-Bharati Quarterly: 

Keynea is a familiar name in the world of both 
economic theory and practice. Indeed, therein Her. his 
real greatness; for. economists are rarely gifted with the 
twofold virtue of keen intellect and abiding inspiration 
for actixm. Had he hoftii only a theorirt. the interest of 
the world in him would have been very much Uniitcd. 
Xf, on the other hand, he had been only a practical 
economist, the value of bis contribution to the bcuermeni 
of society would have* lost much of its wider significance. 
The really unique thing about him, llterefore, was that 
fie illumined his intellect with a fervour for action, and 
it is this quality that gave him dynamism in character 
.and earned for liim a universal reputation. 

Yet, the fact should not be forgotten that an i intellect, 
illumined by insjc ration, however fruitful in its final 
results, is in actual experience very difficult to integrate. 
In tlie early years of his carrer, therefore, Keynes had 
to face inner coiiHict, bitter disoppointmeiitt and, at limes, 
complete frustration. Fw. intellect and inspiration arc 
almost contradictory. Connequently, for a long period he 
had to .sulTcr (or the exist eiice of this element of contiadic- 
tim in his own nature. It was only in the later period of 
his life lliat he integrated the two and achieved ultimate 
victory. Thu.s. liki; all great men, Keync.-, too, had to 
pay a heavy price for greatness. 

Traces of this inner conflict ace first found in him 
when he was barely twenty-four years of age. A double 
first at Cambridge in Mathematics and Economics, and 
4in Adam Smith Prizeman, he passed the Civil Service 
examination with great distinction. Dur’ng tlie years 
1P06-0M, he was po.sted at the India Office, London. At 
that time the world was passing through a financial crisis. 
And as fijiancial intricacies had for him always a greater 
iascination than the dull routine work of the office, he 
decided to resign from srrTvipe, and after much hesitation 
ho actually did so. Subsequent events have shown that 
he look the right step, though at that stage of liis career 
the decision was by no means an easy one to make. 

Kc^es then returned to Cambridge, as a Fellow of 
King's College, a position which he occupied till his death. 
In the calm, academic atmosphere existing there, far 
from the madding crowd, he applied himself to intellectual 
ftursuits. In 1913 he published his first book, Indian 
Cwrency and Exchange.^ wliich is remarkable for its 
(ucidity. Even after more than thirty years of its publi- 
cation, it still remains the best treatise on that abstruse 
4 hiu 1 least understood subject. 

Keynea could not long remain in intellectual 
fecluaion. The war of 1914 called him back to 
public life. 

His mastery of economic problems had attracted already 
wide attentions, and so the Gov:;riunent offered him the 
mpet of Chief Hopresentative of Btitain's War-time 
’f^eAflUfy- II he had been loyal to his intellect alone, he 
vlpevid we declined the offer. But the idealism in him 
the betm of his intelleot. The fact is that he was 
with pure aeademic pursuits, for, he felt, 

. wa dwse being implmented in action tend to 

dry”. 


Keynes inerved the Treasury till the end of the war, 
but resigned from il in 1919, the year of the Treaty of 
Versailles. Tlie circumsianres leading to his n'aignalion 
were not only historic — -his resignation itself also 
made listory. For, though on the political front, the 
Treaty produa d Hiller, on the economic front il paved 
the way for the coming of Keynes. 

As is well-know>n, in thoT first flush of victory, the 
Allies imposed exacting repnratioms on Germany. Keynea 
prcflCHted, not su much on grounds of humanity, la 
liecausc of tli”. economic absurdity of the whole rrpai** 
tion plan. With an amazing skill in argument, hie poinitad 
out that the Imge reparat!or'.j; which were being imposed 
on Germany wore not only unpayable, but that even ii 
they were, they would spell common disaster for Europe 
and Aknerica. Bui it was in vain. Tlie Allies were not 
in a uuMuI to hear liim. Tii righteous indignaf^jn. itiere- 
forc, Keynes dranmiicallv left the meeting of the Supreme 
Eeonom’c Council of the Peace Conference. The inci- 
dent caused much fliiltor. though it prodiicscd BO 
immediate salutary effect. 

It was ladieved that Kevnes would n)ow withdraw 
possibly from the turmoil of liiiman affairs and settle 
down in his alma mater. Bui, bis in'^piralion for action 
had not yet died down. On the contrary, it was re* 
vdalii^cfl. He saw wth a prophetic vision that the poHdoa 
pursued by the politicians would lead ihe world to 
economic ruin. 

Being ton much of a fighter to take things 
lying down, he condemned in scathing terms, the 
Peace Treaty, and published in 1922 his famous 
book. The Economic Consequence of the Peace^ 
which is considered a classic in economic litera- 
lure. 

The Imok forthwith drew worlil-widc attention. It 
ran into several editions and was translated into nineteen 
languages. Polilicians aiul publicisls poiireil both praise 
atnd ridicule oni bim. All tVie- same, the eoonomic clauiet 
of the Treaty of Versailles were not changed and repara- 
tions were impo^^ed on Germany. Thus though Keyneo 
finally lost the battle yet he gained internai'onal 
reputation. 

Before the stoim bad subsided, however, another 
significant .event occurred. In 192(>, under the leadership 
of Mr. Churchill, England decided to return to the Gold 
Standard. Keynes again proieslcd. In his small book, 
Fconomir ('.nnse.qu-tmce nf Mr. Churchill^ he pointed out 
with remarkable precision that the time was most inoppor- 
tune for such a eouro^ of actioiu If England returned 
to the Gold Standard, he argued, time would ••oon comp 
when she would again have to be off from it. Tlie harm 
tjiat would be done in the meantime would be simply 
irretiievabk. However, once again he lost the battl^ 
for Mr. Churchill stuck to his decision. But in the 
light of subscquenil events, it was clear that it wae 
Churchill who lost, because six years later, in 1931^ 
England had to give up the Gold Standard, aa will bo 
shown presently. 

Halving bof^n defeated twice at the hands of vested 
interests and political leaders, Keynes, for the time 
being, went into oblivion. For some years, he devoted 
himself exclusively to inbdleciual work and divided hit 
time between Cambridge and Bloomsbury. At Cambridge 
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lie spent his time in editing the Economic Jouriol anijt 
writing Boveral books, which came out in successiom 
Troatisc on Money wss published in two volume in 19^, 
Treatise on Probability in' 1931. Essays is Persuasion alw 
published in the same year, and Essays in HiOi^japhy in 
1^3. His home, in Gordon Square, became the centre 
of a galaxy of eminent persons, most of them hailing 
from Cambridg:&, including Virginia and L. S. Woolf, 
0ive and Venessa Bell, Uohert Fry and Duncan Grant 
and an '^assorted eminence of Stracheys'’. 

Then came tbi year 1931 and Keynes, inspile of him^ 
self, was again in the limelight. The economic crisis 
which he had long for^eeeri overtook the world. There 
was an all-round depression followed hy cataclysmic fall 
in prices. Trade collapsed and currency was dislocated. 
Gennany d'^aulted and a moratorium had to be granted. 
England, to save herself, went off the Gold Standard, 
and many other countries, too, did the same. 

His predictions had thus come to be more 
than true, but even he himself must have been 
•urprised at such startling accuracy of his forecast 
of events. 

Henceforward, no longer was he the impatient critir 
jbattering his head against the wall of ignorant mind o^ 
arrogant politicians, but a prophet who^e vision and 
wisdom stood head and shoulder above those of hi.s 
eontemporaries. 

From this time onwards Keynes became a power. 
He was not only heard with respect, but also promptly 
obeyed. On his pan he, too. was not slow to suggest 
nmedies. America modelled her New Deal on Keynesian 
analysis. FiConomic recovery started and the world was 
mtOTcd to equilibrium much sooner than it was aniti- 
eipaled. And so it came about that Keynes stood on a 
pinnacle of greatness wiien the Second War broke oul, 
in 1939. 

From the very beginming of the hostilities Britain 
and Allied governments used the lalcnls of Keynes foi 
•Bving their counliica on the economic front. 
accordingly, formulated policies and this time they nol 
only accepted his recommendations but also immediatel} 
put them into effect straightway. 

But for him the British people would have 
passed through an inflation, very much similar to 
one which brought disaster to Germany in 1917. 

At the end of the war, Keynes was engaged in the 
important task of reconstructing the world currency. Hr 
drew up plans for the suco^ssful working of the inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the International Bank. The 
Anglo-American loan, which he had so succes-s fully 
negotiated paved the way for closer iiiternationakcollabo- 
xation between) th'^ two countries. But before his work 
could be completed the hand of death removed him from 
this world. 

Such then was Lord Keynes, a genius among men. 
His life is indeed, an instructive, study in conflict and 
integration, in frustration, courage and eventual victory. 

Maiyhd, as some believe, that the phenomenal 
Imputation which he gained was conditioiiisd by the history 
•if the times in wlich he lived. And. there is some force 
in this argumem. But though Keynes' prediction of the 
•oonomlo criris after tlx^ First World War arose oul of 
historical conditions, yet the remedies which he suggested 
lor avoiding future crisis and trade cycles arc ndt a mete 
biitoiical ph.:nomenon. Th^ contain in them an abiding 
truth whi^ rests on a pivotal principle. Briefly stated, 

KeyneUan technique of fighting trade depression is, 
with a low rate of interest and plamied budg^* 
{jjjl^eits, any society can be kept permanently in a Bomi- 
condiMon, This is almost revolutlo&iwy thiiik« 


ing. For Trade Cycle is a phenomenon which has per- . 
plsxed the economists of all ages; but wheress they 
solved the problem by side-tracking the main issne, Keynee 
not only analysed the causes thereof but ilso fewd 
remedies, with the result that th*; creation of a level of 
economic activity tHit can create conditions for full- 
e^nployment" is to-day no longer a hypothetical reSlity. • 

The Keynesian technique has provided a new tool 
for the economic reconstruction of the modern world, 
except only in RusKia. It is discernible in the post-war 
budgets (d all the ecsonomically advanc'd countries. Sitting 
in the Peers’ Gallery in the House of Commons and 
listen.iny» to Dalton’s first post-war budget speech, Keynes 
mii.sl bive fell, indo -d, ibat it was but an echo pf hh?’ 
own vo'ce. 

By evolving a mechanism with which to ward off 
the much vexed problem of the Trade Cycle, Keynes has* 
given to Capitalism a fresh leas* of life, lor, recurrcni 
over-^prodiiction and mass unemploymenjf are the two 
inoj>t irremediable evils of ihe capitali.st system of pro- 
dnciron, and the social isis htve ‘always made 'much of 
thesj ^ two defects and strengthened their position by 
holding out the promise of a society where these would 
be neither over-production nor iincmploym*?nt. 

The Keynesian technique has, thus, com- 
pletely disarmed the socialists, because now 
through planned budgets and a controlled rate ox 
interest, capitalist society can maintain the level 
of full -employment and ensure prosperity. 

But strangely enough, the Sooialiits claim Keynes 
to be as much their own as do the Capitalists. They 
often quole from his numerous writ-ngs to prov^^ ihat 
he believed that Capitalism was in a stale of constant 
disequilibrium. ... i •/ ♦ 

Be that as it may, one thing is clour that Keynes 
technique has anchored Capitalism to a new harbour 
where it can embark on longer voyages and without mucr> 
danger ahead. 

Keynes was not merely a great economist. He was 
also a philosopher. For, lie regarded the economic problem 
as secondary and called the problem of want and poverty' 
“a muddle and frighlfiil muddle, a tranisiiory and un- 
fftecossary muddle”. Ami he livod in the hope ll^t “the 
day is nol far off when the economio problem will take 
the back seal wivre it belong'^, and that the arena of 
the heart and head will hr ocnipied or re-occupied by 
our real problems, thr problom« of life and relations, of 
creation and behaviour and religion”. As some one 
wisely put it, “Th's is the real Keynes speaking across 
rile ages, looking beyond his pure theory of money and 
the trade cycle”. 
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Poetic Creation 


Poetic creation i« a synthetic act where the 
co-operation and organisation of many elements 
of feeling, imagination and intelligence occur 
in varying proportions simultaneously as they go 
\o shaping expression, V. Silaramiah writes in 
The Aryan Path : 

happens in the mind of the poet as the mood i& 
closing in, when it is on, or when the fury of the at-fitst- 
formless urge takes on direction, can be roughly indi- 
cated. The mood quickens the pulse ; makes warmer 
and swifter the circulation of the blood, puts an edge 
on ^nsitivity, hoightens the vital tone;, enkirges per- 
ception and the sweep and daring of the fancy, releases 
energies and resources from folds and levels of its own 
inmost being, nucnwry and association adding, at each 
turn, image, sound and moaning, pa items of rhythm 
and movement, suggestion and symoolism, clarities and 
profundities, gusts and disgusts of affection, subtleties 
and playfulnesses, indeed all that has gone into the 
poet’s make-up — until it emerges as something new 
even to itself. Beauty is now “born” — or is rendered or 
discovered — having an independent concrete existence 
outside the creator’s own being. 

This process is at once aesthetic, creative and 
technical. It has a beginning, a middle and an end : 
Impulsion ; tlie will to form and express through a 
lively inetliiini ; the technique of expre.saion and 
embodiment in a concrete object of art. This is one 

E base of the prrx'css of art. And, since the artist is s 
uinan being in a particular milieu and uses as his 
medium words, — which are the me<lium for a million 
others — with meaning, emotive association, history, 
quality and feeling, reference an«l attitude behind 
them, what is expn'fwed miakes meaning to others ; i.e,, 
the poet achieves communication. 

When, through his delight in the use and possi- 
bilities of bis medium, he has made it a successful 
vehicle of his vision, it i.s “without residue on either 
side.’’ The work of art thus throws one span backwards 
to the springs of its existence (and the conditions and 
process of its production) and one forwurds to its 
receiition, evahiwtion and criticism. It now begins to 
be enjoyed or reacted to challengingly, to bo absorbed 
into or tig-own out of tradition or asking tradition to 
modify itself. 


Gonius is an assumption and a starting- 
point in all this analysis. 

Why genius functions in one way and not io 
another at (any time, why it is fitful and not active at 
all for long periods, wliy personality keeps fluid and 
free in rare oases or hardens into character and freezes 
overlaying expression in oth<er8 still await study. 

Though one may not go as far as to say with Preud 
that “the conscious Ego is passive and that we are 
flived,* as it were, by unknown and uncontrollable 
forces”; the “Id*” as he calls “the impersonal aspect of 
the ’ is a strangely powerful reality which, from 
below the surface, acts and urges as effectively as any 
instrument of potency seen on the superficies. The man 
of genius is an individual with special gifts. He is a 
e^d of an environment with ne<^s and calls, with 
limitations, fashions, opportunities, etc.; he comes of 
a family with local, class or race characteristics : he has 
' uities ; modes of response and preference, behaviour 
ivledi^ of the world and views of destiny. Much of 

^ is product of (and factor in) his individual and 

isodml history ; this, again, has developed or failed to 
develop in a seconda^ environment of^ mental and 
mutiohal climate. Hie has acquired abilities through 
aping or choice, or unoonsoious inhibition, from 
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ISS . lllE MODERN REVIEW 

The individual traits of Uve man of genius 
fix bis signature, i.e., the distinctive manner 
and temper of his work. 

But the rest of it is inherited from or shared with 

•dl around him, immediate or remote— reaching out to 

aU the eesenoc of whose being i» thio result of a cammon 

evolution. These lie dormant in him at different leyolB 
of the conscious, the preconscious and the unconscious 
— as instinct, memory, association, mood, attitude and 
Im^Iaions to conduct and in the hinterlands of instinct, 
feeling and behaviour. They are present as springs and 
‘ reserve# of energy. These racial and almost cosmic 
levels are thus an unexpressed presence — (an avyakla 
Sattva) primordial and inchoate, crude, massive, hard 
to rouse, untame most of it, irrepressible when roused, 
and capable of releasing and throwing up ©lemonis 
tmeensed or unscnsable normally. 

It is to tlipse springs of cnerip^ that a genius 
plunges when his creative impulse la seeking embodi- 
ment. At one stroke his personulity is releasf’d and set 
to work in the furies, the fluidities and the possibilities 
of this level of function. His imagination courses there 
in almost savage exhilaration. May wt not take it, that 
it is this tipsurge of general latent resources and abilities 
that supplies body to his creative urge to form ? That, 
the Avaranahhanga having happened, the liinilations of 
the poet's character fall off and dissolve into a full play 
of lus entire porsonelily ? He then grasps what elements* 
he will of fancy, fact, fulfilment, rhythm or suggestion, 
©ven as the father seed may be said to do in the quick- 
ened womb of the mother all through the period of 
taping — ^before it is delivered into the world as a 
fully made child. 

Diving into this vortex of energy and re- 
sources in the substratum of his sleeping yet 
enduring potencies the poet rises as from the 
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depths of an ocean or the bowels of the earth with 
the wealth of imagery, feeling, movement and 
passion which are in play in forming the impulse. 

There is aiwu>8 more in th^t Tcservoir of 
resources than is at any time thrown out or selected by 
tho pof*l, but for the time being hia total abaoi^tion 
(samadhi) is limited to the specific puipose claiQiinfc 
imperium. And such is its dignity that it does not care 
to take more or be satisfied with less. The roots of all 
that is man — ^dow this man, — are thus tapped for ful- 
filling a purpose. The result is at once singular and 
universal, intelligible and communicable to all who are 
men — ^because it functions at both levels at the same 
time as one integrail unit. 

Each poet, according lo motnuent or “ability of 
attention” is either fully or incompletely inspired or 
fully or incompletely absorbed. Bb can be affected 
differently at dififerent times about the same eubieot. 
Other geniuses react differently at the 8ame,tinw\ This 
is what produces the varieties of degree, oualitv and 
intensity of vision in expression. Often a aisturbanot', 
a deflection or a loosening of grasp (a sithila samadhi) 
hurts the process, bringing in scJf-oonsciousnrss and 
failure, frustration and false steps. Or one strains after 
effect and makes the talent and tho moment sl.'ivc to 
another than an artistic purpose. The work of art is 
then likely lo .suffer or be vulgari.sed. This, however, is 
certain : that in the act and mood of creation the pnet 
is in a lokotinra — dvtachrd — field of scnsiUion and 
communion. Other demands* of men and life are an 
irritating irrelevance then, or a disturbance cau.sing 
blight of tho spirit. The resulting work of art. which is 
tho fluid of his genius and of which hr is father and 
mother in om*. is more tnily his than any child of his 
flesh in the birth of which another life co-operates or 
shares with him. 
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Demagraphic Problems of the Lebanon 

In an ai'ticle under the above caption in the 
foreign J^evieu Eliahu Epstein observes : 

Ihe Lebanese Republic covers an area ol about 
10,000 a(|. k. (Sinetj llie <i«maicatioii of ihc Syro l-iikaUcbc 
Frontier has not been completed, csiimales oi the areas ol 
the two Slates vary. The area of the Autonomous Sanjak 
of the Lehaaon (1«60-1915) was 5,700 kilometers and il& 
population was 400,000) The population was last assessed 
in the Order of the President dated June 17, 1943, as 
the number of citizens registered in the regi.'.traijon 
records on December 31, 1942. Tliis Order also referred 
to a number of f^ebaucse who had emigrated bin had 
retained their LeLiaiiese citizenship. 

The Order in question was published in connection 
with the elections in the Lebanese Pailiameui. 'lln. 
folJowing is the table which served as the I'yiindation ler 
fixing Ihc popu'laiioii ot the Lebanon as on January 1. 


1943. 


.Commiiniti€.s 

• Inhabitants Emi grants 

Total 

Maronites 

. . 318,201 

91,276 

409,47? 

3unnj 

. . 225,594 

4.913 

230,50 i 

Shi’ah 

. . 200,698 

9,367 

210,065 

Greok Orthodox 

, . 106,658 

33,655 

1U).31.5 

Druzes 

71.711 

4,863 

76,574 

Greek Cathulics 
Armenian Orthodox 

61,956 

13,272 

75,228 

(Gregorians) 

. . 58.007 

66 

38,0 3 

Minorities 

41,5% 

2,159 

43,755 

Total 

. . 1,084,421 

159,571 

1,243,992 


The following are the estimated hguies fur I he move 
ment of population in the Lebattton, and the estimated 
natural increase: 


1932 Perceu- 


('communities 

Census 

Bjid 1943 Difference 

tage 

Sunni 

179,667 

225,594 

45,927 

31. 1 

bh]*ah 

159,133 

200,698 

41,565 

38.5 

Druzes 

56,297 

71.711 

15.414 

38,0 

Maronites 

269,620 

318,201 

48,581 

18.0 

Greek Catholics 

55,045 

61,956 

6,911 

12.5 

Greek Orthodox 

92,991 

106,658 

13,067 

13.0 

'J‘he instruclivf 

'oncliisions 

w’lij<^li ran 

be drawn 

1 iiom 


these tables are: — 

, (o). Most of llte emigrants from the Lcbann 

and those who continue to maintatin their Lebanese 
citizenship abroad are Christians, ibc ovcrwliclmiiif: 
majority of whom are Maronites. 

(6) The natural increase among the non-Christia:i 
population of the Lebanton, and particolarly of thf* 
$hi*ah and the Druzes. is more than twice as great 
as ihai of the Christian population. 



At Whal Ages People Insure Their Lives 

Jalindra Mohan Datta writes in the Insurance 
World : 


We can calculate the age-distribuiiou of the propo*' 
neiiLs. They uie as follows; — 

Table VI 


Age- Distribution 

of the Lives 

insured 


Group 

under 





20 

21-25 

26-3U 


1937 38 





Single 

8 

14 

8 

2 

Alanied 

4 

18 

21 

U 

Total 

12 

32 

29 

13 

1946 





Single 

9 

26 

5 

3 

Married 

1 

11 

21 

9 

Toliu 

lu 

37 

26 

12 

Total of 





(inmarried 

17 

40 

13 

5 

Married 

5 

29 

42 

20 

Grand 





Total 

22 

69 

55 

25 


36-40 

41-45 

46-50 

51-55 

1937-35 





Single 





Mairifd 

5 

*8 

i 

•• 

Total 

5 

8 

1 


1946 





Single 





Married 

7 

7 


‘i 

Total 

7 

7 


1 

Toial oi 





Liimianied 





Marrieti 

12 

15 

i 

’i 

(irand 





Total 

12 

15 

1 

1 


A study of the aixjvc Table is high I * iiUciesliiig. For 
those who are uuffnurried the largest number insure their 
livtib at ages 21-25, or in other words tlie peak oi iusur« 
ance ii* reached betwen the ages of 21 to 25. This is so 
in both the earlier (1937-38) and the lalcr (1946) groups. 
The tendency, i£ any, is £oi ihc peak to be highei in the 
later period. For in the earlier group about 44 per cent, 
of the unmarried insured their li\t:s boLween the ages 
of 21 to 25; in the later group the corresponding percent- 
age ' is 60. Obligations aribiiig out of marriage are no 
longer the main incentive for inbuiing the iivci of the 
husbands or liie fathers. Amoi.<g the married insured the 
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peak is reached some five years later at the ages from 26 
to 30. Why this is so. we do not know, neither do we 
profess to be able to give any plausible explanation. One 
thing however is patent — ^married people of all ages do 
insure. It is not suggested that bachelors of late agea 
do not insure their lives; the number of such people 
being very very small owing to the social n.&toms and 
practices prevalent among the Bengalee Hindus, it ifr 
unlikely that they would come within our observatioa 
when the range of our observation is so sniail. From the 
absence of such insurants at lalcr ages no conclusiegg 
should be drawn. Among the first hundred 3 persons 
were of age 19; among the last hundred 2 were oi age 
13 and 1 of age 19. This shows thai people are lealislng 
the benefits of early inisurance more and more. 




India ayid ilia UJN[«Q. 

The National Christian Council Rsttiew 
"^observes : 

Tlie Indian Delegation to the United Nations Assembly 
deserves to be congratulated on the spleJtdid and con- 
vincing way in which it prei^ented the case ot Indians in 
South Africa suffering;: disaliilitics under ihe recenl legis- 
-lation of the Union Ouvernment. The success achieved 
at the U.rro. is not only a triumph for the Indian cause 
in South Africa, but also a vindication of the principle 
of equality of races in; the eyes of the law. li cannot be 
denied that certain sections of the people in India are 
badly treated by their brethren, hut it also bus to b«‘ 
remembered that strenuous efforts are being made in IrMiia 
to bring about social reform, and that the law in India 
does not make any discriiniimtion such as is legalised by 
the Union of South Africa. We cannot but wish that 
Creat Britatin and America had also bupporied the case 
of India. The success of the Irtldian representation has 
proved that the UNO may well claim to be the conscience 
•of the world in matters ctmiing within its purview. We 
deeply appreciate the service that the Indian deh'gation 
rendered to the country, and we believe that their success 
has a world significance. 

The Constituent Assembly 

The same Review observes : 

The opening of the Constituent Assembly in Delhi 
made December 9th, 1946 a red-letter day in tlu; history of 
India. To this Asembly has beem entrusted the task of 
framing a Constitution fur a free India. The way in 
which the affairs of the Assembly have been conducted 
so for gives us confiLdeiace that we can expect justice and 
latrplay for all concerned. We hope that when the work 
of the Assembly is over India will have a Constitution 
which iwill give her, her rightful place in the family of 
free nationls of the world. It is to be regretted that tlie 
Muslim League has nut participated in the As&cmbly so 
for, but we hope that the way will soon open for it to 
.^ome in 


Capital NewYork 

The New Re'iiiew observes : 

The U.N.O. conference ended, as it had begun, with 
^>4 tone of optimism, it had been opened with the organ- 
,:«>vsrture To Each One His O^m, it closed with the Presi- 
dent's To Everybody Thanks and Cot gratulations. Much 
of the optimism was due bo the new mood of the Russian 
deDegates. Mr. Molotov was smiling all day and shaking 
hands all round: Mr. Vishinsky had led a nve-man Soviet 
dtlegation to St. Patrick's Cathedral to attend a Pont Iffeal 
Mass for the United 'Nations on the feast of Christ the 
King, and had placidly heard fiery denmneiu lions of 
'Jmproits and rank materialists*. The U.S.A. delegation 
was in the highest spirits and Tom Connally the most 
pushing of guys. There were ugly moments, as when 
the British delegate frigidly called Russia’s disarmament 
plan *a piece, of pure humbug*, or when Australia put 
awkward questions about the Russian use of the veto 
power. But there were many bright moments, the convi- 
vial wisecracks at the international bar where drinks 
.and views blended colourfuily, or the spectacular ‘ hand 
ehake of Tom with the Attorney-General ; and the Com- 
rade. ,The undeartone was exhilarating, and though the 
agenda was heavy it was gone jthrou^ at a fair speed 
am} in a spirit of calcul^ed conciliationt. It was so 
pleasant ,ihat all voted to make New-Yoik the permanent 
4ieadquartera of the tJ.N.O. 


j^uaaia took the initiative in the vital diacuesion oft 
disarmament; she wanted at first to embarrass Britain 
and America about their armies ovfsrseos; she ended with 
being embarrassed about her home forces. Her proposal 
was limited to the atomic bombs and to the census of 
troops in nor^national territories. America followed up« 
and bFoadenetl tlie issue so as to cover all mass-destructive 
weapons. Britain came forward with pertinent ^questions. 
How to harmonise Russia’s proposal with the work of the 
Atomic Energy Commission? • Did Russia want imme* 
diate control and inspection V Would control and inspec- 
tioiL be under the Security Council? 

Australia, the enjant terrible of the family, threw the 
veto question on the floor; Cuba tried to speed it from 
the Committee floor to the Assembly table. But Britain 
got hold of it and despatched it through the window; the 
veto is not for small hoys of the Bush to pitch at res- 
pectable top-hats. 

Once the top-hat had beeni steadied, the Committee 
came down to bras.s-tags. Molotov had insisted on the 
control of atomic energy, he conceded the control of all 
weapons. The concession/ was signiricant. All weapons 
that can be used for inass-dc.-t ruction will be hard to 
control. It is already difficult to draw a sharp line 
between military and itulustrial uses of aiomic energy, antd 
general control of armaments would kud to the control of 
raw materials, leseorch work, management, and possibly 
ownership of armament factories. This wouhl lead to a 
necessary limitation of national soveieignty, which all 
natione, Russia above all otiuTs, are reluctant to contem- 
plate. 

The Sovi(?t demanded a census of troops on foreign 
service. Britain wa.s not agreeable, as she feared such u 
census would disclose the weak spots in her imperial 
defence system: moreover armies which arc moved by 
sea cani be more cosily eiiii moral ed than armies moving 
by rail or road; in particular armies which can l>e tem- 
porarily withdrawn across frontiers and placed in equiva- 
lent strategic position cun easily escape deierlion and 
census. Hence an honest census should include all troops^ 
in active service and in reserve, on foreign soil and at 
home. Molotov nodded approval. When the census will 
be taken, checked and published, we shall know the stra- 
tegic planning of Britain in Greece, Palestine and Egypt, 
of the U.S.A. in China, the Philippines and the islands 
of, the wcaiern Pacifle, of Russia in the neighbourhood of 
Greece, Turkey and Persia. Generally, the disposition 
of troops is dictated by political motives of mutual dis- 
trust, and reveals the respective prognistics of govera- 
ments about possible international conflicts; it should bo 
published if progre.ssive disarmament is attempted on a 
world-scale. But disarmament can only be effective after 
mutual distrust has been allayed, and national greed or 
pride renounced. 
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Transfer of Population 

A Sin Against Ood and Man 

Transfer of population is sometimes offered 
as a happy substitute for the present arrangement 
of the people in India for all those who want 
Pakistan, now and here. An article by Mr. R. H. 
Markham in the Christian Science Monitor is re- 
produced in The Social Welfare ; 

More than 20,000,000 eastern European's are now 
being shifted from one province or nation lo another and 
set up ill} new hornet or in refugee camps. li is a transfer 
accompanied by strong pressure, much suffering, and soin»‘ 
violence. 

Within this figure of 20,0{)0,000 there is not inelndetl 
the inmates of <lisplaced‘persoi4s camps who for poiitii'.af 
reasons do not wish to return home, nor members of (»en. 
Wladyblaw Andres’ Polish Army in exile. Neither do* s 
il include the Europeam Jews seeking to settle abroad. Ir 
refers to nationals of defeated nations forced to cvaoulc 
certain territories and U) nationals cf victorious ijalion- 
occiifiying those territories. 

The grim tragedy of the moment seems to he repeat- 
ing, in some measure, the inliumaniiien which followed 
the march of dictators* armies across Europe in tiie early 
days of the war. There are important differeiu'es. There 
are nuances of iuslilication. But the total of human, 
suffering from tin* transfer of population is great indeed. 

The most voluminous shift <»f men and w'orneii back 
and forth is taking place in Poland, where Wlady&law 
Wolski, Vice-Minister in charge of migration, .says that 
6,0U0,(XK1 Poles are beiiijg settled in new homes. 

This means that at least the same number of otluT 
persons are moving out of those homes. Most of the 
migrating Poles come from what was eafltcrn Poland and 
are being settled in East Prussia and what was eastern 
Germany. Also half a million Kuthenians and While 
Rlussians are moving out of present-day Poland to rh^ 
eastern Polish provinces which Russia annexed. 

In Czechoslovakia, Hungry, Vuguslavia, and Ilmnauia, 
more than 6,000.000 persons have moved oi will be r* qiiired 
to move. The main beneficiaries in this va^t p*q)ulatii>L 
shift,’ extending from the Baltic Sea lo Belgrade and Saia- 
jevo in .Yugoslavia, are Russians, Poles, Czechs and 
Slovaks, with Rumanians, Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes pick- 
ing up a few crumbs. The principal losers arc. Germans 
and Hungarians. A larger number of persons is moving 
out of the Slav countries than is raoviiiig in. Practically 
the whole of this family uprooting is taking place within 
the so-called Russian ^'sphere of security.” 

If one could imagine twice as nianv persons as there 
are in the whole of Ireland suddenly forced to leave th'rir 
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homes, jobs, farms, churches, household goods, and cities 
to resettle in foreign lands, he would have a partial picture 
of what is happening ro men and women in eastern 
Europe.. 

One familiar wilh Irish historv recalls that during 
tlie past, nianv thousands of «Mitsider.s have been forcibly 
settled in Ireland, aftei which, in ihe rouise of time, 
maniy thousand.s of Irishmen scitjcil abroad. One also 
may recall that this double shift ol piqmlation provided 
no permanent solution for any basic poliiical ^jroblein, 
hut aroused an enmity so deep that ceniiiries failed 
to obliterate it. The Irish irv Ireland have not ye» become 
reconciled to the settlement of outsiders there, nor have 
the Irish who emigrated forgotten their old einnities. 
Most people in the world, when shoved around, react 
as the Irish, have. May one believe that the childreu 
or children’s children of the European men and women 
now being driven from ibeir ancestral homes, pack'd 
into elude cattle cars, and herded into overcn>wdfd, in- 
hospitable, insecure foreign seillemenis, will f()rg<*t that 
experience? 

Will the tragedy not become ever more vivid wilh 
the passage of the vears? Is this forced migration nit 
piling up future trouble? ‘ 

And the people who arc being moved are for tiie 
greater part not recent colonists or niciw settlers, but ‘old- 
timers.’ They have live<l in tlie homes from which they 
are being expelled longer than white men have lived in 
Aimerica. 

If the 3,000,000 Americans were driven back to Brj- 
lianj, .Scandinavia, Germany, Ireland and Czechoslovakia, 
with $20 and a truck each, they probably would feel 
distressed even though all have been there less than 
100 years and most less than 50 years. Tni contrast with 
this, the ancestors of most of the 3.000.000 Sudeten Ger 
mans being driven from Czechoslovakia settled there long 
before the time of Luther, while ancestors of the Hun- 
garians about to be forccul from Slovakia were there when 
Williani the Conqueror invaded England, and the Ger- 
inan.s irJ Rumania have been there 8W years. 

Before World War IT. there were about 1.000.000 
Germans in Poland and, according to tlir? Vice-Minister 
for Migration, about 1,000,000 still remain itii new Poland, 
but all are lo be expelled by the end of the present year. 
Tiiis means that the number of Germans who will have 
been removed from their homes by Russia and PolarJd 
by next Dec. 31 will be equal to the original million plus 
all in the annexed territories. 

East Prussia, which has been <livided between Russia 
and Poland contained alniut 2,000,000 Germans. The area 
in eastern Germany from the Baltic to Czechoslovakia 
which Poland annexed was inhabited by at least 4,000,000 
Germans. 

This means that 7,000.000 Germans formerly living 
in the Reich or Poland will have been forced to migrate 
or have Ijcen lost in the war. Amoiiig those who event- 
ually will be migrants are many^ taken to Soviet Russia 
for forced labour. In many respects tlieir lot is ev*'u 
worse than that of the presentt refugees apd their future is 
equally dark. 

As the millions of migrants from Poland reach devas- 
tated, overcrowded Germany, they meet the 3,000,000 
coming from Czechoslovakia, the 500.(X)0 from Hungary, 
and the remants of the .'500,000 who used to inhabit 
Yugoslavia. A German, Joseph Cardinal Fringe, is 
reported to have placed the number of German immi- 
grants at 14J300,0CX). 

Many Hungarians fare or indeed already experience 
a similar fate. Tlie Government of Czecboslnvakiu has 
expressed its determination to expel all Ilnngarians from 
that country who are not willing to become Slavs, not 
only iit citizensliip, but in heart and in culture. The Hnn- 
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garians minotity is iis danger. No euch thing as a minoT* 
ity right is even to be discuaaed. 

These Hungarian fugitives from a new kind of racimn 
wiU be taken to an overcrowded, . devastated land wjib 
no superfluous food supplies and a tragic deficiency of 
jobs. How many of them there will be one cannot say. 
exactly. Before the war, iKere were more than 600.000 
Magyars in Slovakia. How many of them Prague will 
accept as Slavs is uncertain. Probably most of them will 
have to leave and will prefer exile to denationalisation. 
The Hungarians are known as persistent nationalists. 

Marshal Tito has intimated that he, too, is planning 
to expel Hungarians from Yugoslavia. They arc probably 
400,000 in number. Many Romanians are determined to 
drive most of flic million and a half Hungarians out of 
Rumania, ilrougli the Bucharest Government still is 
decidedly against it. Among the many problems facing 


Hnngary, this prospective influx of refugees from abroad 
is one of the most serious, 

Anyone reflectintg upon the present suflering of home- 
less Germans and Hungarians will recall that tholbe nations 
launched the World War and that they brutally persecuted 
Jews and others. It is also a fact that Germans and 
Magyars have caused much trouble to the Slavs; the Czechs 
and Poles hope to make themselves secure after centuries 
of bitter conflict by driving into wrelclied exile more 
than 6,000,000 of their rivals. 

But whether peace will be served by cruel reprisals 
upon helpless women and children may be doubted. Anfl 
that security can he won by acts that arouse mass haired 
is far from certain. If even the partitioning of weak 
PolanrJ never made Germany safe, can the sending out of 
3,000.000 destitute Sudeten Gerinana to tell their woes 
to 75,000,000 other Germans make Czechoslovakia safe? 



What A Tragedy! 

“The tragedy of the Bengal famine in 1943 cannot be over-exaggerated. The 
figures for infant mortality were extremely hip:h. The proportion of children below five 
years old who died was found to have varied from thirty to fifty percent of the total deaths. 
The death-rate among adult males was much higher than among adult women, nearly twice 
as many adult men died as adult women. Thi^ meant that a large number of families were 
deprived of their wage-earners ju^t at the very time when needed them most. The throwing 
of a large number ot women on their own resources was later found to have the inevitable 
result — an increase in prostitution and other social evils. * ♦ * Small peasants lost all their 
cultivable lands. Finding nobody who would lend them either money or food they paitod 
with the evidence of what to many familits represented evor\ thing that made life worth- 
living, their small bit of their motherland. Fishermen sold their boats and nets, even their 
fishery rights, at the very time they were more than ever necessary in tne ecorromy of the 
province. Parents sold their children. 

Public memory is short. In 1946 we have salved our conscience by expecting Govern- 
ment to take necessary action. We forget that People get the Government they deserve. 

Public opinion must never be allowed to forget the tragedy that w^s enacted In Bengal in 
1943 unless and until action has bsen taken to make a recurrence possible.” But how to do it ? 
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Five U* S« Scientists Attend Indian 
Science Congress 

Five American scienlists arc attending the India, h 
Science Congress which opened January 3 Delhi 
‘They are Dr. E. Newton Harvey of the Department of 
{Biology of Princeton University; Dr. Oscar Rid<lle, hio- 
logistf former member of the research stuff of tljc Carnegie 
Station for Experimental Evolution; Dr. Harlow Shapley, 
director of Harvard University Observatory, president of 
the Indo-American Science Assiocialion and irusiee of 
the Waliiniiill Foundation; Dr. Albert F’. Blakeslee, 
^director of the Smith College Genetics Experiment Station 
at Nnrlhampton. Massachiiselts ; and Dr. William E. 
Deminti, malhemalical statistician of the U. S. Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Followinig are brief* profiles of the visiting scientist*-: 

Dr. Edmund hewUm Harvey, professor of physiology 
-at Prineelon University, Princeton, New Jersey, was born 
in Philadelphia in JBBT and atti'ndcd German town 
Academy there. He received the Bachelor of Science 
degree from the University of Pcni>svl\iinia in oiid 

the Doctor of Philosophy degree from Columbia in 1911. 
At Princeton he was instructor of physiology from 1911 
to 1915, assistant professor from 191.5 lo 1919. and pro- 
fessor from 1919 to 1933, when he re<eived the Oshoni 
professotsliip. From 19*10 to 1941 ho wa*^ visiting leeinrcr 
at the Massachusetts In-iilule of Toolimdogy at Boston. 

Di. Harvey was awarded the John Price W'etlicrill 
Medal of the Franklin Inelituie of PennsyUi^niii in 1934. 
He has made special sindio.s in bioinmines.-, * cr, ndt 
permeability, neive conduction, regulation In i lunts, ultra 
flonic radiation, cell surface tenision, luain |; tt-nlials an ! 
decompression sickness, lie is author of Nature of Animal 
Light, Laboratory Difcctions in Genet al l*hr’'odi>gY nnd 
Living Light 

Dr, Harvey is assoeiate editor of the Hifdugiral Ihiile 
tin, Biologiral Ahstrurts and Journal of C llular tr d (’'OTh 
parathc Physiology. 

Besides being trustee of the Bermuda Bivlogicat 
Station and vice piosident and trustee of toe Marine Bij- 
logical La*lM>ratory at Wmids Hole, ''ia'-‘aehns^*!««i 1).*. 

Harvey is a meml>cr of a number of societies including 
the Amcricaiv Society of Naturalists. American Sooietv jil 
Biologica] Chemisis, American Physiological So'sMn. 
Nationial Geographic ScFcicly, National Aeadeinv of Science*.’ 
and National Research Council. 

Dr. Oscar Riddle, biologi.sl, was Imrn in C.neinnaii, 
Ohio, in 1877, received his Bachelor of Ails from Indiana 
University in 1902 and his Doctor of Philosophv from the 
Ilniversily of Chicagio in 1907. He received his Doctor 
of Laiws from Indiana University in 1933. llis many posts 
as biologist include member of the research staff, Carnegie 
Station for Ex'P^'Hmenial Evolution, from 1914 to 1945, 
ini addition to being member of. the Genet ic.s Society of 
America, American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Anicri- 
ean Society of Naturalists and the Washington* Academy 
of Sciences. 

Dr. Riddle has coiiiributed numerous papers on the 
physiology of develop rncKt and reproduction ami ihe 
physiological and chemical basis of sex, heiediu ami 

i6xidoerinology« 

jPr» Harlow Shapley, director of the HaW&rd University 
Observatory, was born in Nashville, Missouri, in 1885. He 
tdacM^ved the B, A. fnmi the University of Missouri in 
1^0, M, A. in 1911 and Doctor of Laws 1927. Prince- 
aoh University awarded hira a Doctor of Philosophy degree 
an Jl91;Sf. Among the universities awarding ilum honorary 


degrees are the IJniiversity of Toronto, Cana«la, I’liiversily 
of Pittsburg and Harvard University. 

Dy. Shapley was astronomer at Mount WiUon Obser- 
vatory, Califiornia, from 1914 to 1921 and lia.* been <lirector 
of Harvard Observatory since then. He. was .'lUo lecturer 
at the Lowell Instilnle in.* Boston (1922) and H.'illey 
lecturer at the Royal Astronomical Soeielj (19;U). Hr, 
lias made tesearches in photometry and co'^mogony. 
Besides being life member of the Coiporation of the 
Massachus<‘llft Inslilule •)! Tnlinology, he is a fellow of 
the Ameritan Academy of Arts and Scienn-es and wa*- 
its president from 1931 lo 1944. Dr. Shapley is a mem- 
ber ol the American Astronomical Society. He also is 
preddent of the Indo-Ainerican Science Association, 
trustee of tlie Watumiill Foundations in Irulia an<l chaii- 
man of the Worldwide Broadcasiina Foundation. 

Dr. Albert Francis Blakeslee. diieitoi of Siniih 
f^idlege Gene, lies Experiment Stalirm al Northampton, 
Ma«^sacl!j|p(.‘tt^, was bori^ in licneseo. New Y- rk .Siaic. in 
1874. lie reccive<l the B.^. from W'esJevaii Univer»iiy 
in Connecticut in 1896 and Doctor of S. icmco fpoTn there 
in 1931. lie was awanled the Master <d Aris degree by 
jlaivanl in 1909 anul Docten* of Philosophy in 19(34. 

Among the posts he has held are leaching fellow al 
llarvard < 1001-1*303) invesiigauir in Fmope for the 
Carneg'.p ln--iiiuiiitm (1904-06), and William Allan Neilson 
lieseardi ProlV-'soi ,)f Boijrtv' at Smith (College (1942-43). 

Dr. Blakeslee awarded the Cressy Morrison 

J'li/F* by the New' ^o^k Xf-ademv of Sciences in 1926 and 
auain in 19.16. and the llonrv' Dejouvenak Prirc* at the 
Palais dc la Dcnouvcrlf* in 1938, ib' is a incmber of 
tin* Ki»yaJ Diinii-ii \ca*!cMii\ of .S i** <‘e. lh“ Soricly of 

Nalnialisls in M.if^ct^w ami numerous other societies. 

In. U'iUiam Ednoids Dcrimg. rnathcinaticiil siaiisli- 
c'iarr fo*- the 1 .S. Bmumu of the Budget, was born in 
Sioux t.ily, Jowa ui J'-O'J. jb- I'r.iihiated fi,Mu llie Uci- 
v<isit) ol Wyoming, n l02l. reccvi-d lie- Alastei of 

Scicnc'cr dogiee JioiU' the I niveisitv of (.lolorado in 1921 
am' tiie Docioi ef PlnloMoph> from \ale 1 ni.ersiiv in 

P 28. Ili-H career inrln<ics the following: iiisirnelor of 
at tlu’ (.oleiado tcliool of Miiies (1922-2.'D; 

physiei^t for the li.S. A grim It lire Depaiinu-’t (1927- 
39) ; sampling adviser for the Budget Bureau since 1042. 
speeiii! lec’iiiier in matliematic.s for the National Buieau 
({ Sljedurd.s since 1930: and LonsiiliaFit to ilic S(‘< ictary 
of War «ium 1040, 

Dr. 1 drilling is ,i member of the Yiiiericart,' Statistical 
As«ioeiat!oTi, Plii Beta Kappa. Washington Academy of 
Science- and the Mathematical Association of London as 
wall as several other societier.. — f i SIS. 
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South Afrion Turns Against Its Indians 

In an article under the above heading in the 
Sept*, 1946 issue of Asia and the Americas^ Ashwin 
Choudroe, delegate of the South African Passive 
Resistance Council to the United States, also ad- 
viser on the South African Indian issue to the 
Government of India Delegation at the United 
Nations, writes as follows : 

With ihe rPS! of the people of the world who hold 

human rights lo bo ‘'inalienable” two million sons oi 

India, includii^g the tndiansi of South Africa, made 
'co,mmon cause in th- recent world war. They, too, died 

by the tlunibands iti North Africa and elsewhere. But 

the sacrifice, as far u«« South Africa is concerned, seems 
in vail*. 

Eighty-six years agn Indians were invited to come lo 
Soiiili Africa. I was born in that ctmntry, lo which my 
family came three generations ago. Bui existing condi- 
tions maike me a Somh African in name only. The 
Indians came as labourcis and worked in the coal mines 
and on the railways and tilled the sugar plantations. By 
Iheir sweat they helped to make South Africa the pros- 
perous country she has niow become. They were induced 
to remain by the free grant of Crown Lands. They enjoyed 
the Parliumcnlaiy and Alunlicipal vote. No impediment 
existed to bar their progress. They were considered 
desirable citizenis. 

But recent years have witnessed the gradual deteriora- 
tion of our status in Soiilh Africa. Each year has meant 
the passage of some new law which has curtailed our 
liberties. We have been deprived of the F'arliameniary 
and the Municipal vole; laivrs to curb our trading rights 
have been, passed; we arc made lio feel that we are a 
sub-human pcopjr, W'e are segregated on buses and trains, 
separate seats are altoled to us in parks, separate counters 


Though we trace icwir origin to India, we have" adopted 
western standards of living. Given the opportunity we 
could play our full part In the future of our country. 
South Africa is our home, the land of our birth. 
elonstoif her soil we claim full and equal opportunity in 
her developmentt. 

We have revived the method which Gandhi launched 
in South Africa some thirty-five years ego against anti- 
llndian laws. The Indians in South Africa today are 
/waginjg a non-violent passive resistance struggle against 
•the government. In protest to the new land tenure act 
hundreds of Indian men and women are continuing to 
\occupy in Durban a piece of municipal land from which 
the Act debars us. We do so as a symbolic gesture. The 
South African governmentt daily continues to lodge these 
<non-violent objectors in jail. Nearly 435 of them are 
mow in prison sentenced to hard labour. 

South Africa must antswer at the bar of world opinion. 
Democracy cannot remain the special pres'Tve of the 
lEuropeans in South Africa. It must be extended to all 
her peoples. 

“ ■ t 

I'he Indian States in the Future 

K. R. R. Sasiry observes in the Asialic Review^ 
October, 1946 : 

In addition to the eleven Provinces there are in India 
601 Indian States governed by rulers big, medium-3izf*.d 
and inconsiderable. These cover an area of 712, SOB square 
miles, while the Provinces have an area of 1,006.171 square 
miles. They vary in size. illation, reveriiuc and level 
of internal administration. 

They range in importance from Hyderabad with a 
population cd more than> 18,000,000 to the tiny princi- 
pality of Bilbari with a population of 27. The 283 


are set up for us in post offices ; in Government and * 
Municipal deparinicnts, and ev<m in the law courts, w% 
have lo sil separately. Almost 60 different laws now 
exist which restrict our free movement and check our 
natural a-spirations for economic and social development. 

Now comes the worst blow of all, the Asiatic Land 
Tenure and Indian Representation Act of 1S>46. This law 
means the complete M;gregatioii of our community and 
lakes away from us our right to free ownership and occu- 
ipation of landed property except in certain defined and 
segregated areas. Gandhi, Nehru and all India denounced 
'this Ghetto Act. China, too, has protested. Bernard 
Shaw declared; “British South Africans are mentally lazy 
and snobbish. In trade they cannot compete with the 
m^mtally alert and flcxilily wilted Indiana. But they have 
the whip hand ptoliiically, they can and do persecute 
them. The Ghetto legislation is flat persecution like that 
of the Jews by the Nazis.” 

The new law adds insult to injury* Two million 
Europeans elect 150 members to Parliament. One-quarter 
df a million Indians now have the right lo elect throe 
representatives to this Assembly on a separate communal 
ifoll. Tlie humiliation of this inferior vote i8'*made com* 
iplcte by the law which stipulates that these three repre- 
sentatives must be Europeans. 

Tliis is the third-class citizenship which South Africa 
offers us. On such flimsy grounds South Africa will 
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claim in her defense, in answer to India's complaint before 
the United Nations Assembly in September, that we arc 
South African nationals; that the issue is purely domestic; 
.a^d that she is not answerable to the United Nations 
for her policy towards her Indian subjects. In like 
manner, llitler defended bis persecution of the Jews. 

India has shown her strong indignation at this unjust 
treatment of her children in South Africa; she has re- 
called her High Commissioner, severed trade relations 
with South Africa and applied economic sanotiousb 
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fUthiawar States, excluding 9 large States, have a total 
* revenue of Rs. 135 laklis. The area of 178 of these 
States is from 10 to 100 square miles each; 202 States 
ih India have each an area of less than 10 square miles, 
and 139 less than 5 square miles; 70 States have each an. 
area not exceeding 1 square mile. 

In the days of the East India Company these States 
increased in number winlg to the policies of subsidiary 
alliance, subordinate co-operation, mediatisation and 
imperial consolidation pursued towards them. Their in- 
dependence was impaired, however, by a gradual change 
in the policy of the British Government in li.klia. Many 
Indian States had luainluincd an ittdopendenl ixislcnre 
for hundreds of years, and some States, including Travan> 
oiore, Jammu, Orchha aud Hyderabad, and many of tlic 
Rajput States hud never been conquered or annexed. 

With the remains of sovereignty intact, •with Ruler.*» 
who have some of the rights of foreign potentates while 
travelling abroad, and their people, like their cousins 
across the aU-too-thin fmnlier, are Britisli-pro tooted sub- 
jects wliile travelling outside their Stales, the status of 
Indian Sialcs may be described as quasi-in leinatiomil. 

The territory of Indian States is nlot British territory; 
the subjects are not British subjects. The Stales are 
political communities. The laws of England do n>oi apply 
to them; they are^ outside the jurisdiction ol the Britisili 
courts.' They are iiUciiiatiorjally subordiiiute to the 
authority of the Crown. In cases of grave misconduct 
ot a BuJer the Crown, under its prerogatives, has taken 
action extending in some instances to deposition. 

The problem of Jndiati Slates under the pending Consti- 
tuti« n is twofold. Firstly, redticuun ini tlieir number by 
absorption Iff small units so that there may be proper 
administration on modern drmocralic lines. Paraiiiounlcy 
has become a huge hospital with a ritmnher of patients 
undying but suBering from incurable diseases. The 
aeoond need is the evolution of the Rulers into constitui 
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tional moimrche of the number of States that can survive. 
These States, which vary in size and standards of civil- 
ized administration, have to be reduced to a manageable 
number to become useful units of the -proposed Indian 
Union. 

The Cabinet Mission proposals conteinplair. a union 
iuicluding Brilisli India and Indian Stales. The Execu- 
tive and the Legislature at the Centre is to be constituted 
from British Indian and Indian Slates' repiesrmtaiiveb 
The States are to retain all subjects atud powers not ceded 
to the Union. “Paramounicy” is to be handed back. 
The question is how to reduce their number. A small 
committee of the British Cabinet can go into the facts 
arid regroup these Stales, pensioning oB the very small 
ones and amalgamating others either into Indian Pio- 
vinces or adjacent States. 

The students of the problems in liydia have much 
to gain by digesting the Wise words of Hamilton and 
Madii«un in the Fedcudist! History has taught through 
th«; IJ.S.A. that the only way of reconcilinig different 
races and varying units to a common cBcclive life is 
through Federalization. SiicJi is the Itis&on to us in 
India of Wasiiinglon (wlicre 1 am writing), ihr great an * 
noble copilal of the U.S.A. 


PoeniB of Sarojini Naidu 

The Indian 2'iines, the monthly magazine 
of the Fiji Islands, gives a brief but fine esti- 
mation of Sarojini Naidu^s poems in the fol- 
lowing lines : 

From groves of spice, 

O’er fields of rice, 

Athwart the lotus stream, 

I bring for you, "i 

Aglint with dew 
A little lovely dream. 

Such IS the rapturous, lyrical quality of Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu’s poems. 

They have the freslmess and sweetness of a fulJ- 
bloomed lotus as well as the musical cadence of a free 
bird singing “in full-throated ease.” 

“Bird-like,” “warbling”— tho^ are the phrases that 
come to onc^s mind when reading her books of versos 
which themselves carry such significant titles as The 
Bird of Time and The Broken Wing. 

How much she was engrossed with the songs of 
birds from early years is evident from her letters to 
Arthur Symons : “Come and share my exquisite March 
morning w’ith me ; the thousand little gold and blue 
silver breasted birds bursting with the shrill ecstasy ol 
life in nesting time;*’ “ . . . these, little quivering birds 
are my soul, made incarnate music.” 

TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS OF 
Prof. Dr. KALIDAS NAG, MA (Cal.), O.Litt. (Paris) 

Uony, Secy,, Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 

(1) Art and Archaeology Abroad 

( with 30 rare illustrations ) 

Price: Rs. 5/- only. 

(2) India and The Pacific World 

The only np>U>*date survey of the History 
sud Culture of Pacific Vations. 

Price; Inland Rs. 12, Foreign £1 or 5 Doiiart.. 

The Book Company Ltd., College Square, Calcutta 

THE MODERN REVIEW OPPICB. 

120-3, Upper Oircnlur Road, CMontta. 
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And talking of her childhood homo she says : '‘It is 
full of the music of bixdi in' the garden and children 
in the long-nich^d verandah.** Her ilcsire to ‘ be 
always ‘*a wild free thing of the air like the birds, witli 
a song in my heart*' 

She inherited her lyric gifts from her mother who 
had written some oxquisiic liengali poems in her yonlh. 
From a very early age Sarojini began wr.tjng verse ; iit 
13 she had written a long poem in the patfern of tlie 
Lady of 1,300 lines in six days ; a drama ot 

2,000 lines, besides a novel and ‘‘fat volumes of n 
journal.” All thc’se she consigned to the fire on the 
advice of Edmund Goese, the celebrated critic, who 
asked her to give up imitating the English class]c.s but 
to be a genuine ])oot of the soil. *' 

From then on she poured her heart out in all those 
poems enshrined m three tinv volumes, wherein is to 
be seen all the radiance of the '‘sun-scorched hills and 

n ' ins of the Deccan” as well as the authentic voice ol 
ia’s weavers, Ktreetz-singers, corn-grinders, snake- 
charmers and palanquin-bearers. These poems, full ot 
the magic of melody, are remorkable for the haunting 
sweetness of their lyrical appeal. 

Despite the exclusively Indian character of their 
imagery, still faint echoes of Keats : 

The tissues that veiled her delicate breasrt. 
Glowed with the hues of a lapwings crest ; 

of Wordsworth : 

Behold her, daughter of a wandering race 
Tameless, with the bold falcon’s agile grace 
And the lithe tiger’s sinuous majesty ; 

and of Rossetti ; 

Sewn queens shone round her ivory bed, 

Like seven soft gems on a silken thread, 

Like seven fair lamps in a royal tower, 

Like seven bright petals of Beauty’s flower, 
may be heard in some of her pnoms, particularly the 
Queen* H Rival and the Indian Qypsy. 
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They arc full of the rapture of Spring, either quiver- 
ing with passion and love, or leading one to a world 
of inner ecstasy — ^always a.s ever puisat'iig writh the lif® 
of India's luminous past and her prese&t renascent 
awakening. When she sings of the gipsy 

In tattered robes rhat hoard a glittering trace 

Of bygone colours, broidcrod to the knee, 
or of the Goromandel fishermen : 

‘ Come. Ip t us gather our nets from the shore, 

And se‘ our catamarans free. 

To cjsipture the leaping w'calth of the tide, for 
We are the sons of the sea, 
one catches visions, unutterably lovely, of Indian 
scenes radiant with beauty and invested with sweet 
hints of divinity by the matchless aesthetic emotionalism 
of her art. 

There are several lines and .stanzas scattered 
throughout her poems, lilting lines that have something 
new" and mystical about them. Listen : 

And smiles arc entering like magical serpents the 
imppies of lips that are opiate-sweet. 

The wind lir'S asleep in the arms of the dawn 

like a child that has cried all night. 

The treat riieiiL of Nature in her poem, unlike 
Wordsw'ortli w'ho heard in it “the still sad music oi 
humanity,” reminds one of Tennyson serving as a back- 
ground for tlie delineation of human emotions. But 
all the child's ecstasy and w'ondermeat at the sight ot 
the loveliness of Mother Earth — as in Ecslaay md the 
Champak BIoshohi — is given expression with an intensity 
of pR^ssion and sincerity of thought. 

H’en' may be found no Milt on iC sweews ov Spen- 
serian gr!indj:(Miuenc<* ; but her art “frail as a cassia- 
flower” is 

Ccrveii with dehcMJe Jn ams and wrought 

With many a subtle and exquisite thought. 

Therein I IreiJi^urt' I he spiec' and scout 

Of rioh iiiid pasfe>ionaU; menjories blent 

Lik(* odt)U*’S of cinnamon, sandal and clove, 

Of song and sorrow and life and love. 
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BEST for you 
BEST (or me 
BEST (or all 


Tosh’s 

TEA 

A. TOSH & SONS. 

CALCUTTA 


MASTER ENGLISH 

▲t home ^ world-famoof oonne ft become poptilu n dter end 
■peeker. write forceful lettert, adTts., articles. Learn to earn, 

Detaih free : Tbe Anodated Scbooli, Delhi, 91. 


JOURNALISM d S I OKY-W KITINC 

uoabt by post. Barn Bs. 200 p. m. Journalism Is tn Ideal 
uoxesslon ft hobby. No pupilage. No examination. 

Detaih free: The Aasodated School, Delhi, 95. 


M/ANITPf> students to become Aoooununt, Beoy., 

V w n Rtenn.Tamfet. hv nnaf. RmomiImiI rllnlAinaa. 


PlFMAN’e 8-DAYs SrluKTriAND 

by post Speed 100. 5 Buies, 26 Signs ft 9 lessons. 
DeiaOst ASSOCIATED SCHOOL, DELHI, 44. 


KING & CO., 

HOmOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
90>7«A, Rabrisc»i Road, Ifi, Roto Srean 
AND 154, Russa Road, CALCUTTA 

Only poiest medidneB from Boerioke and 
Tifd of Ametioa are atooked. Bates — ordinary 
molfaer thustona 8 aa. per dr^ 1 to 12th diL 
al 4 aa. a dram, 18 to 80th dlL at 6 aa. a 
deam, 200ih dlL at aa. 12 a dram. 
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CALCUTTA OPTICAL CO. 


L I M 1 E O 


♦S. AMHERST ST. CALCUTTA.9 


Banlah Voar DRiNKlNO WATER TROUBLES 

uKg Hygienie Household filter 


Higheat 

Reeoaiaiead* 


neceaaity 



Diractora 


HYGIENIO HOUSEHOLD FILTBR 00.. 

). Shikdar Bann Stniet. Oaleotta. ’Fhona : MU B.B. 


Asdiina A T. B. 

cure by a ]^ial of '‘Asthmodyiia’’ (Begd.) of Saint 
DhannadM Naga, reviver of dead prince of Bbowal. 
Fhlal Rb. 3. Wanted Agents. 

W. DYE 4 CD.. 

Tk r\ • la 


P. 0. Waii, Daoea (Bengal), 
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STOPS AIL PAIN 

IN 


CORN-KIL 

Well-tried Remedy for 
Painful Corns & Calluses. 

Re. 1 per phial. 


HILORA 


Specific for Acidity, Indigestion and Dyspepsia. It 
is ivell-tncd and infallible and its action is not 
suppressive but curative. 

Price per phial of 50 tablets Re. 1-8 
At all Chemists and Stores in all towns of India. 
Regular Calcutta Stockist: Rimer ft Co. 
MODERN PHARMACEUTICAL LABORATORY 
188-2, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 

Stockists and Organisers may write for lit&i'ature 
and business terms. 






UA 


FAiLS 


’If:.!! 


'MOMy 




ACFUNOeO. 


LAKSHMl KAVACHA. It gives sound health, immense wealth, vast learning, son, high fame, good 
friends, respect everywhere, success in lottery, race, examinations, trade, business, recovm from fatal 
diseases. It has miraculous power in bringing all kinds of luck and prosperity. Price Ra. 44. Specially 
prraared giving immediate effects, Ra. 22-12. 

MoHINf KAVACHA. Enables arch foes to become friends and frienda more friendly. Ra. 11*8« 
Special Ra. 34-2. 

OPINION t Mr. V. D. Jacob, Eloctriioal Storekeeper, Power Houae. Aohampet, Hydeimbad, (Deeaaa): 
— **One Lakshmi Kavacha 1 bought from you^ within 6 months it worked w<maer of wondam. it niiM 
me in wealth like rocket**.. 

Foreign orders will be booked with fuO advance. Detailed Oatahgue Free, 

DAIBABAL ASHRAM, (M.), Hatkhola, Calcutta. 
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woNi»RFaL 

Mbdicinbs. I "“"B • 1 

^ Samples — 

Highly praised by medical men, these are 
real specifics and therefore this bold offer. 

1. De-tabs for Diabetes 

2. Es-Tabs for Asthma 

3. P. B. Tabs for Piles 

4. Kwin for Malaria B. T, & M. T. 

5. Vitaminised Gold Oompoand for 
Weakness 

6. Steriiiil for childlessness 

7. Leucorol for leucorrhoea 

8. B. T. Tabs for weak memory. 

N. B. Apply forwie specific only giving 
details of your complaint to — D eptt. (A) 
LONGWORTH & CO.. LAHORE 


REWARD Rs. 1 OOO 


End Gray 
Hair 



llimdred per cent genuine and tried secret 
that makes gray hair permanently black is 
sent free. Any one disproving this fact will 
bo awarded Rs, 1000. Write to— Deitt- (d 

POST BOX 83. LAHORE 


* CoMPLETB Family p R F P 
Mboicinb Chbst r n fc fc 

Thi4 famdtis medicine chest contains 16 medicines of 
{Creat curative value. Price Complete chest Bs. 14. 
Samples of medicines and literature both sent ifee. 
Apply fo-DspiT. (B). LONGWORTH & CO.. LAHORE ; 


Earn Rs. 300 p- m. 

In Spare Time 

Many people are earning huge incomes per 
month in this easy way. Why not you ? Apply 
today stating age & qualifications to — DiiFrT. (D) 

LONGWORTH & CO.. LAHORE 


Improve Eye-Sight 

Discard IT Q CT IT 
Glasses ■ ■■ Cl C 

Wonderful natural methods to improve eye- 
sight sent free. Appl^ to-- 

LONGWORTH a CO., LAHORE 
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THREE NEW BOOKS BY 
DALE CARNEGIE 

(Author of How to Win Friends And Influence People) 

Biographical Round Up 

Cr. 16. 200 pages. Full cloth. Rs. 5-12 

The inimitable Dale Carnegie has with 
deft skill rounded up into one volume 
3il colourful biographies of outstanding 
men and women of our time. 

Five Minute Biographies 

Cr. 16. 250 pages, Anticpie paper Rs. 4-12 

A book of short but fascinating bio- 
graphies. Each sentence in this book is 
interesting and each sketch is as absorb- 
ing as a detective story. You will like 
to read it and finish it as early as 
possible. 

With 50 line-drawings. 

Little Known Pacts About Well- 
Known People 

Cr. 16. 250 pages. Antique paper Rs. 4-12 

Tlicrn arc always interesting things, 
habits or tastes about great people which 
tlie world has over known. These are 
collected in this book and Dale Carnegie 
in his own way writes about Thomas 
Edison, Mahatma Gandhi, Lenin aid 
several otliers. 

With 40 line-drawings. 

Co-operation In China And Japan 

Muhesh Cliand, m. a. 

With a Foreword by Dewan Bahadur H. L. Kaji 
76 pages. Antique paper Rs. 2 

A factual but critical study of co- 
operative movement in China and Japan. 

Subject India 

H, N. Brailsford Rs. 4-8 

‘‘Subject Tndia^’ by Mr. Brailsford is the best 
study OD Indian problem available now, and it 
should be read by historical and political 
gcienlmts 7^e Annals of American Academy 
of Political and Social Sciences, 

Some Fundamentals Of Indian Problem 

By Dr. Pattabhi Sitararaayya 

A book of unusual arguments full of 
facts and figures. Be. 1-12 j 

Tora & €o., Publishers Ltd. 

3, Round Buildiug, BOMBAY 2. 
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Nath Bank Ltd. 

Gentnl Office ! 272/G, Stband Road, CAiiCorrA. 
Head Office : 135^ Canniko Street, Calcutta. 

‘Phone’— Cal : 3253 ( 3 lines ). 
Aathorised Capital ••• Bs. 1,00,00,000 
Issued Capital ••• Es, 80,00,000 

Paid-up Capital over Bs. 52,65,000 
EeserveFund ••• Bs. 15,7.5,000 

Working Capital Exceeds Bs. 12,00,00,000 

“NAGPUR. SAMBALPUR, LAHORE, JAVERI 
BAZAR (Bombay), SALKIA, SHIBPORE 
(Calcutta) branches opened.” 

MADBAS AT 2, Errabalu Chetfy Street 

Foreign Exchange Business 
Transacted. 

rA>iiDON Aoekts : BARCLAY’S BANK LTD. 

K. N. Dalal. 

Mg. Director. 

APBOQREHSIVE NATIONAL BANK WITH 
FULL CLEARING FACILITIES 

THe ASSOCIATED 

Bank of Tripura 

Limited 

i^eiron : 

HIS HIBHNESS maharaja MANIKYA BAHADUR 
a B. E., K. C. S, I. OF TRIPURA 
Chief Office- AGARTALA. TRIPURA STATE 
Regd. Office :—GANGASAGAR (B. & A. Rly). 
Calcutta Offices: 

11. CuvB Rov & 3. Maharshi Dbbbndba Road 
Other Officee : 

Dacca, Chakbasar, Narayaaganj, Bralunan- 
haria, Mann, Oolaghat, Jorhat, Srimangal, 
North Lakhimpur, Shanuemagar, Kaila- 
aahar, AJxnirigaaj, Bhaaugach, Eamalpnr, 
Eabigaa^, Tespnr, Oanhati, Shillong, 
Bhairahhasar and Sylhet 
Managing Director: 

Xahand Xnmar Brojendra Xiahore Dev Barman 
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GRAY HAIR ? 

KRIKESH 

BEFORE BATH 

MAKES GRAY HAIR 
PERMANENTLY BLACK: 

Ordinary Bs. 3-8, Strong Ba. 6, Postage extra. 

G. S. S. HERBAL PRODUCTS 

KALNA :: BENGAL 

_ OC / bring most srtistirslly 

I^S. sSSj/* designed, quite up-to-date, 
saws ww/ *sri-worked BENARES 

SAREE ( 5i ydH.X44'' ) on pure silk. Packing and 
Postage extra. Out samples not possible. 

THE BENARESI GOODS SUPPLYING AGENCY, 

2-39, Sidheshwari Street, Benares City. 

PRACTICAL PSYCHIC INSTRUCTION - - - 

HYPNOTISM, Mesmerism, Mind-Beading, Auto- 
Suggestion, Crystal Gazing, Concentration, etc., are 
practically taught by post. Successful pupils all 
over the world. For parhmlars, please send an 
anna stamp, R. N RUDRA, B.Com., B.A., 

( Son of Imtb Prof. tr. N. Rudra ) 
La Kuthi Kb'rgson. Hazarilmgh. Bihar. 

Mm\ l-Week ShortfaaDd. 

Quickly gives 1.^0-200 words per minute speed. 
FIRST LESSON FREE 

Danton Shorthand School, 

( Bt Albans ), New Bosd, Post Box 43. Delhi 1% 

ASIROLOfilCAL BDREAf.^ 

Lifr Readings: Bs. 5-10-50; One year’s monthly, 
Rb.7-15. Astrological Lessons : Bs. 12-8 p^r set. R ctifica- 
tioD of uncertain Birth-times: Rs 10 a d abftve. Bend 
birth-date-time-place. Bhrigu Ssiuhita Readinga ; R- 20 
and above. Results V.P.P. ihe Astrological Bureau 
(of Prof. 8. 0. Mukerjee, N.A.), Benares Olty. U. P. 

Homoeopathy— Biochemistry 

The leading house in Western India for genuine 
and reliable Homoeopathic and Biochemio medi- 
cines, globnles, bottles, corks and other physieums 
reqnisites. Books — American, Bngli^ and 
Indian pablications. 

JVms liti free on appUeation. 

H omoeopathic Outlook : 

A popular monthly. Annual subscription Ra. 2*& 
Bpeemm eopy five on regret. 

ROY & COMPAHY, HeRMMpiatiiisIs 

Priu sssi SiTCsI. BssAsy S. 

DoBunns EsTABfjaiWb 18BB. 

the Mbdtta. Bl BYtew - P dhr ft teY; IXY 





WHA7EVER MAY BE YOUR 

RauoiON & NATioHAury 
* wnd 

Statos op Lm 

SURELY YOU WOULD PREFER 

our 

“Rhino" bmm> Genzies 

auilable for 

AU CUMATE8 AND ALL OCCASIONS 

Maaufkcturers t— 

Agarpara Kutir Silpa Pratlsthan 

P. 0. Kamabeati :: 24 Paboaeas 

Branehes 1. 10, Upper Circular Boad, Calcutta 
Ojpp : Bdaldah Station. 

9. 2/3, Chandmari Ohat Boad, Howrah 
Oftp : Howrah Station. 

3. Raniganj Bazar, Burdwan, £. I. B. 

4. Arbind Boad, Naihati, B. A A. R 


Orealer India Series No. 4. 

RABINDRANATH 

By Dr. Amijra Chakravarty 
Dr. Nihar RaajaB Roy 
Dr. S. K. Maitra 

Dr. Saohitt Sea Ba. 2/- 

Some Opinions:-^ 

*'...A well-written £ 88 a 7 ...a gtimulatinu atudy.,,.” 

— 2%e Hindu, Madroi, 
^^Thia little Book opens with an EsBay by Mr. 
Amiya Chakravarty.. whoae memoirs have documen- 
tary value. -Mr. S. K. Maitra has an excellent 
Chapter on the philosophical ideas in Tagore’s 
works....’* —The Staieaimn* 

The Book Exchaago, 217, Oornwallia Street, Calcutta 


Greater India Series No. 5. 


MODERN TENDENCIES 

IN 

ENGLISH LITERATURE 

By Dr. Amiya Cbakravarty, (Calcutta Univeroity) 

Price Rb. 2/- 

Opinion :— Chakravariy makes an attempt to 
indicate the Basic Trends of inn(&rn ihiglish Literature. 
As according to the If^arned Prof, the medium of verse 
is more communicative, he devotes almost all his 
attention to the modern English Poetry * .. This well- 
written Bor-k should be on the shelf of eviery student 
of modern English Literature .’* — Arnrita Baxar Patrika 

Tho Book Exchange, 217, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta 


Sir Jadnnath Sarkar’s Works most us^l books 

the cow in INDIA 


History of Aurangzlb Bs. As. 

Vola. 1 A 2 together, 2nd ed.. ... 6 0 

VoU 3, 3rd ed., ... ... ... 3 8 

Vol. 4, 2nd ed., ... 4 0 

Vol. 6 •«« ••• 4 0 

ShivAli and Hla Times, 3rd ed. Out ofpr. D 0 
A Short History of AurmnCzib, 511 pp. ... 5 0 
muRhal Administration, 3rd ed. ... 3 0 

Studies In Aorangxib^s Reign, 18 essays 2 8 
Anecdotes of Aurangzib (Eng. tr.) 2nd ed. 1 8 
House of ShivajI, atudiea in Marstha 
Hiatory, 306 pp. ess 2 8 

India throufli the Ages, 2nd ed. ••• 1 8 

Fall of the Mughal Empire 
Vol. 1 (1739-17M), 680 pp. ... ... 5 0 

VdL 2 (1764-1771), 672 pp, ... ... 5 0 

Vol. 3 (1^71-1788), 482 pp. ... ... 6 0 

ChniUnyat his life end teachings, 3rd. ed. 2 0 
Abridged Bengali trans. of Shiveji 

(4 pictures) ••• 2 4 

» Marathi trana« of Shiv^|i 

(4 piotnie.) ... 2 4 

Later Mughala (1707-1739), 2 rok., eub 8 0 

& C SARKAR,-M. C SARKAR, 

Collage Square, Oalentta. 


^ MDdkni PeMwr— Peb r u a r g 1M7 


By — Ratish Chandra Das Gupta 
Foreword written by CANDEIJI 
2 Vola. 2000 Pagee Ba. 16, Poatagea Ba. 2-2 extnu 

”“iEE-KEEPINO 

By — Ksbitish Chandra Das Gupta. Price Rs. ?• 

Postage As. 11. 

HOME & VILLAGE DOOOR 

By — Satish Chandra Das Gupta 

Second Edition— Price Ba. 10, Poatagea Pta. 1-8 extra. 

OTHER ENaLIsFpUBLICATlONS 

1. Non-Violence— The Invincible Power ... 1-8-0 

2. Hand-Made Paper ... ... 2-RO 

3. Khadi Manual Vol. 1 A II ... 3 0-0 

4. Cheap Bcmedips ... ... 1-0-0 

5. ('hrome Tanning for Cottacfea 0-8-0 

6. Dead Animals to Tanned Leather ... 0 12-0 

7. Waahing Soap and Fountain Pen Ink ... 0-4-0 

8. Soy-Bean ... ... ... 0-4-0 

9. Bone-Meat Fertilizer ... ••• 0-2 0 j 

10. Qandhiji’s ConatruFtive Programme ... 0-6-0 j 

Available in all important towns of India. 

KHADI PRATISTHAN 

li, COLLBGB SQUABB. CALCUTTA. 
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This remarkably beautiful lady has 
been praised by thousands for her 
exquisite beauty, and she attributes 
this achievement to “Oatine”. 

To achieve beauty, and to preserve 
it, Oatine Is lndis|^nsable. 


Oatine 

SNOW Jo^ DAY CREAM ^^5- NIGHT 
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LATEST ARRIVALS 
riw HoiPotcoM by Alan 1 j60 


Catlia^ Tha Homcopa by Alan Leo B«. 16 

Di^onary O^Attolo^ ^y ditto t & I I NEHRU-Your Neighbour 1 

Mara Tha War Lord by ditto Bs. 3-lfi ^ l n n x ^ /r ^ t* 

^Wban WWa Yoa Bow? by *Oheiro' Bb. 4-11 Emted by P. D. Tandon (Journalist) 

Guida Ta Tha Hand by ditto Bs* 3-5 anihology ehowa him at home amon^ hie 

Rapbaal’a Ephamarla for 1902, 1945 & 1946— each Rb. 1-14 people, with a few KlimpBes of his life in Europe. 

CaaaeU a Franoh-Eogliah & Engliah-Fraiiah Affectionate tributes from Rabindranath 

Dictionary ; 1048 pages ... lU. 11-12 Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi aa well as in- 
Anatomy Of Lattaring Ijy RusseU Laker (Studio) Rb. 9-14 formal words from Madame Ohiang Kal-Bh«^kf 

Revolution & Counter-Revolution la China by Mahadev Dcnaiy Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, 

M. N. Roy ^ ... Rfl. 15 H. N. Brailsford, Acharya Narendra Deo, 

The French Revolution by B. K. Roy Ohandhuri Re. 1 Bampuranand, John & Frances Gunthur, 

Selected Worke Of Lenin - Vois. 1,2 5 A12— each Rb. 6-2 Sri PrakaHu, Am iya Chakra varty, Humayun 

Reflectione On The Revolution Of Our Time Kabir, iJorace Alexander, Mobamud Zafar 

by H. .T, Laski Rs. 10-8 Khan, Bharati Sarabhai, Etc., Etc., Etc. 

Counter-Attack From The East by C. E. M. Joad Rs.T-l Illrntrated by a sericH of attroHive photo- 

Hittory Of Wmteni Philoirahy by „ „ graphs, some nnimblisJied. Pries: Rs. 7-8 

Time Must Have A Slop by AldoUB Httzlcy Rfl. 7-2 l|t|r F||i|| Y Fib|| IHr DllllilFD 
Selected Stories Of D. H. Lewrence Rs, 6 ■lUIII llfK IIIL KlJlfULK 

Women In Love by D. H. Lawrence Rs. 5-4 . . xu i a- n • 

Lady Chatterley's Ldver by ditto Rs. 4-12 ^ 

Decaineron-'O.iiupt. in 2 vole by Boccacio wet Rts. 12 Ekglano 1940 MATHUR ufth a 

Charlie Chan Omnibus by Earl Derr Biggcrfl Rm. 12-8 foreword by H H. The Maharawal of Dungarpur 

Sexual Side Of Love by Dr B. N. B.isu Rs. 4-B of its kind to be piiidishid in India 

'"TK.VruI.bb.- V 11.12 DISCOVERY OF INDIA 

The Butincu Builder by K. M. Banerjee Ba. 4 Pt. JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

Manufacture Oi Toilet Goods by U. Id Haidar Rs. 4 Prirp • 1 Ufi 

Complete Tailoring by W. Das Gupta Rb. 4 - - - ' ' 

POSTAGE ETC. EXTRA IN ALL GASES. 

MESSRS. BOOKS OF THE WORLD. 


JUST OUT 


JUST OUT 
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Fine strong flavour, rich 
colour & low price com-J 
bine to make Lipton’s" 
White Label the best^ 
value on the market^ 

UPTON’S 

White Label 

FINEST INDIAN LEAF TEA 

LTK S4 W* 
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M B SIRKARAJSONS 

DEALERS IN GUDNEalsaS^REIGNni^LD ONLY 

124 J24J B0WBAZAR sfREET • CALCUTTA 

PHONE: B. B. 1761 :: TELEGRAM: BRIlllAMTS 


It IS the Mind and not the Ups 


that speaks out in rare 


moments of delight ond thot 


is the genuine compliment. 


And it is by our years' 
experience we have 
discovered the secrect in 
presenting JEWELLERY upto 


the design of every mind. 


For your soUction we kavo a wide 


rang* to otrar always. Individual 


mad* to pUace your caprice 


SRI AUROBINDO 

A Biography — By K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar, m.a., n.Liff. 

Price : Paper Ri. 8, Full Cloth Rs. 1 0 

“In Dr. lycnfiar'B Bympathetic and politihed prone it i.n possiblo to follow tho evolution of Aurobiudo’s 
thought* to its maturity and to undereiund Bomething of the iinportaucu it boidH for Htudonts of ludian 
nationaliBm,”— Tinies JAterary Supplement, London 


BOOKS BY SRI AUROBINDO 

COLLECTED POEMS AND PLAYS 

III two volumes. — Price Rs, 15 

“Of the PoemB and Plays it were impossible to speak too highly. No native of India, bo far oa I 
have seen, have caught the English diction and outlook as complotcly as this great writer.” 

• -*iVlr. Williain Saunders in the Peeblesshire Mm ( Edinburgh ) 


THE LIFE DIVINE 


ESSAYS ON THE GITA 


VaL 1 see SSI Rst 6p12 I 1st* Senes Rs. 7*‘8 

Vol* II ••• *** Rs* 18*0 2nd* Series ••• ••• Rs* 10*0 

has crystallize the mellow wisdom of a life- “The book is written throughout in oany excellent 

time into InminoiiB prose in The Life Divine, one English which carriee to a new perfection tho diRicult 

of the maflter-workB of our age,’’ art of expounding Hindn thought to the Wcat,” 

— TAe Times Literary Supplement, ~^The Sta>lestnan^ 

.ARYA PUBLISHING HOUSE, 63, College Street Calcutta, 12 
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Ve.h.i Vi.h.r.d 4ii^ Siiicaoiou^ 

Natendra Nath Shastri’t ^ (H6 ^ 


HIMKALYAN WORKS - CALCUTTA 


S^^Mte iku 


?€* 

1 


SaridmS 


STOPS AIL PAIN 
IN jroSV/«f«#4^ 


Pil«e 8 
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coif YARNS 

MADURA nioXS Co., Ltd. 

Mills af I 

Madura, Tuticorin and Ambasamudram 

We supply: 

Grey yarns of all Descriptions 
For Hand and Power Loom 
Weaving and the Hosiery Factory 

We do no weaving ourselves 

5,00,000 Spindles. Counts up to 80s. 

Specialifies ; 

SINGLE YARNS CHEESE YARNS 

DOUBLE YARNS WARP YARNS 

CONE YARNS COMBED YARNS 

“ As at present, yarn distribution is controlled, application for yarn requirements 
should be addressed to the Textile Control Authorities of your Province or State.” 

Managers .* 

A. & F. HARVEY LTD. 

MADURA 
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The Glamorous LILA DESAI 
praises "Oatine'* for its special 
cleansingr qualities and it is an 
admitted fact that "Oatine'* stands 
unrivalled for that purpose. 

always use Oatine Cream before retfrirrg. It Is so 
pleasant and soothing and cleanses my skin from 
anything left by dust or make up. I recommend 
It to all my friends. 

Oatine 


Pi«e4 


The Ilod0fii Oevtov^Mtfdi.iMr 


Phone: 
CAL. 61 

• 

SELECTIVE 

& 

CHOLERA 

VACCINES 

A 

SPECIALITY 

TYFOGEN 

THE JIOST 
EFFECTIVE 
VACCINE 
TREATMENT 
OF 

• • 

TiTHOID 

FEVER. 


FOR EVERY FORM OF 

aifAzRA 


q 


Telegram : 

“ FOUNDATION'' 
CAL. 


PROMn' 


r'T'eno ivjph' 


IS THE ONI.Y POTENT REMEDY. 
THOUSANDS SUCCESSFTJT.LY TREATED. 
WHY SHOULD YOU NOT TRY ? 


FOR 

HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 
USE ERUSEDOL tab. 

IT REDUCES HIGH BLOOD-PRESSURE 
& INDUCES RESTFUL SLEEP. 


LACTOLAN 

A WONDERFUL COMBINATION OF 
CURATIVE AND PROPHYLACTIC 
ELEMENTS OF THE DISEASES OF THE 
EYE, LIVER, Etc. 

IT FIGHTS ALL TYPES OF INFECTIONS. 


RELIABLE 

EXAMINATION 

OF 

' BLOOD, 
URINE 
SPUTUM 


SPECIAL 


CARE 


TAKEN OF 


MOFUSSIL 


CASES. 


Particulars free from : — 

CALCUTTA CLINICAL 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, Ltd^ 

Manufacturers of high class Vaccines, Bacterio-Phajses 
and various injectable products. 

6, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta. 
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WONDERFUL REMEDIES! 

ASTOUNDING POTENTIALITIES of MEDICINES PREPARED from HERBS! 

(Penalty of Rs. XOO if proved fallible) 

“PILES CURE" 

Cures internal, external, bloody and blind piles whether acute or chronic quickly. 
Price Rs, 2-0-0 for internal use and Re. 1-0-0 for ointment 

“DEAFNESS CURE" 

Unique for every kind of ear disorder, deafness and rumbling sound in the ear. Stops 
pus from the oar and aching, etc. Improves the tone of the ear and -cures deafness 
completely. Price Rs. 2-0-0. 

“PARIKSHIT GARBHA KARK YOGYA" 

( TJu Panacea for Ihe removal of Sterility ) 

Removes life-long sterility and gives children to the disappointed women. Also removes 
ail sorts of female disorder and particularly the curse of having still-born children and grants 
long life to issues. People wishing to order the medicine are requested to intimate 
particulars of the disease. Price Rs. 2-0-0. 

WHITE LEPROSY AND LEUCODERMA 

A few days’ application of this medicine cures White Tjeprosy and Lencoderma 
radically. Oct rid of these horrible disea-sos by application of this medicine, in spite of 
failure by hundreds of Hakims, Doctors, Kavirajs and advertisers. Price Rs. 2-8-0 
for 15 days. 

GREY HAIR 

Don’t use dyes. Use our Ayurvedic scented oil and let your grey hairs turn black 
lasting up to 60 years. Your eye-sight will be improved and headache cured. If a few hairs 
have turned grey, then buy a phial for Rs. 2-8-0, if more, then buy a phial for R& 3-8-0, if 
almost all, then purchase one phial for Rs. 5-0-0. Double price be returned in case of failure. 

“MIRACULOUS HERB" 

The mere sight of it cures, at once, serious scorpion-bites, of hornets and bees also. It 
cores lakhs of sufferers, keep it for hundreds of years and its efficacy is unaffected. Price 
Re. 1-0-0 per root, 3 for Rs. 2-8-0 only. 

BABU BRIJNANDAN SUHAI, BA.^ BL, Advocate, Patna HiyB Court -. — I have tried 
Scorpion- Bite Cure” herb and have found it very efficacious. One small root can 
be used for curing hundreds. It is a useful and innocent herb and deserves 
pubUo patronage. 

VAIDRAJ AKHIL KISHORE RAM, 

AYURVED BiSHARAD BHISHAK-RATNA 

No. 36, P. O. KATRISARAI (Gaya) 
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.BEST (or you 
BEST (or me 
BEST (or all 

Tosh’s 

TEA 

A. TOSH & SONS, 

CALCUHA 


CALCUTTA OPTICAL CO. 


1. 1 M I T I;: D 


^S. AMHERST ST. CALCUTTA.9 


MASTFR FNCll mii BmIsH Vonr drinking water troubles 

^ ^ uSL; lyglenic Household inter 


At hoiBB by world-fMooua coane A become popoler m '■Iter and 
apeakei. write foroefnl letters, advta., articlee. Learn to earn. 

Details free : The Anodated Schools, Delhi, 91. 


JOURNALISM d STORY-WRITING 

tuvht by poet. Earn Ba. aou p. m. Joarnallem le in Ideal 
.profeMlan A hobby. No pupilage. Ro examination. 

Details free: The Associated School, Ddbl, 95. 



necessity 


PITMAN’S 8-DAYS SMURTHAND 

by poet. Speed 100. 6 Ruloe, aS Signe A 9 loaaone. 
DeiaiUi ASSOaATED SCHOOL, DELHI, 44. 


KING & CO., 

HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
90<7-A, Babbisoii Road, 18, Roto STBanr 
AMD 154, Russa Road, CALCUTTA 
Only poxest medidDes from Bcenoke and 
Thfd of Ametioa are stocked. Kates — ordinary 
mofiier ti&otnxes 8 as. per dr., 1 to 12th diL 
•t 4 aa. e dram, 18 to 80th diL at 6 as. a 
dram, 200Qi dil, at w. 12 a dram. 
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Highest 

Recoaimend- 


Directors 


HYQIBNIO HOUSEHOLD FILTER CO., 


), Bhikdar Buun Street. CUentta. 'Phone : 1634 B. & 


Asthma A T. B. gSST.Sf ?.*d!Si 

cure by a phial of “Asthmodyna’^ (Bogd.) of Biunt 
Dharmadaa Naga, reviver of dead prince of Bhovral. 
Phial &, 3. Wanted Agents* 

W. DYC A CO., tn-ni 

P. O. Wari, Dacca (Bengalje 
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GOLDEN POPY SHIRT * SUMMER LILY * GREY SHIRT * ' 

KUlTl SHIRT *■ COlOu:: SHIRT * SUPER FINE * HIMANl ★ SANDOW 
SUMMER BREEZE * LADY VEST A FANCY KNIT * SllKOT » SHO-WEll 


lH.B0SE’S HOSIERY FACTORY 

, RUSTaRY-SeiASARKER LANE,CALCIITTA 


phone : 

B. B. 6056 
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Planned proijpess through Indnstrg 

To take her place among advanced naflonat India must quickly make up for her 
industrial badkwazdness— without Jettfsoning or neglecting her agriculture. Her 
true progress lies in striking a proper balance between InduBtry and agrieulture. 



standards of living, education and health of the i 
J. X.'s interests cover a wide and varied field of indnsfrlal ac t i v i ty- their 

ooBStttuent concema numbering over 40. 

Pftifuefs t- Sefifiees 


ir Cotton. WooUoB • K-wlorgr • |Wo • bon a Stool - Mom ! 

OQo oad Soopo lor honoOhold ond tsasmy > Vonoopori, Sogorond ottMr prodnoli 
In e^ Klor trio PSttagi in noMiai • Indenrfot ta bbo r Piodaow • PIreood ond ; 

Mmtag Boordo * aaw 


JZL 


J. K. INDUSTRIES 


K A M I- A 


TOWER 


CAWNPORE. 


DIAPEPSIN 


It is not scientific to strain tlic 
digestive mechanism of the body 
if tho digestion is already weak. 
Diapepsiu could give tho right 
amount of aid necessary for 
complete digestion of food. By 
this strength will return to the 
body and the; digostivo process 
will begin to function normally. 
Diapopsin is only an- (aid to 
nature ■ tc» help her regain the 
lost hold. 
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Bair-Visease-SpMialitt 
Or. N. C. Baw*s 

Kucher-Taila 

( Kunj oil, oil of bead fruit, abrua preoatorina ) 
Specific for Bnidneaa, Hair-falliof^, dandrafT etc. 
After twenty years’ research, this oU haa now been 
much improved iii efficacy and more suitable for use. 
It haa been wcU-tried in the School of Tropical 
Miedicino, Calcutta. Price now increased to Re. 1-8 Per 
Phial. 3 Phials Ri. 4. 

Dr. N. C. BASU, rbc., ilr, o.iji., oj>.h. 

Sluunbuar Karket, Ist Floor, Boom 52, Calcutta 
4iid RIMER A COMPANY’S D1SPEN8ARIER. 

-=Howrah Kustha Ktttii~ 

The Oldest Home Off Over 50 Years Where 

LEPROSY. 

LEUCODERMA , 

Eoaema, Paoriaaia, Syphilitic eruptions and 180 kinds 
of Bkin-diseaaes arc auceessfully treated and cored. 
“ boor 


Primary Education in 
India: Its Future 

By: Prof. ANATH NATH BASU 

Price Re. 1-8«0. 

Containiupj a brief survey of the present 
Primary Education in India & plans for 
future reconstruction. 

Indian Associated Publishing Co. Ltd., 

8C, Eamanath Majumder Street, Calcutta 
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DANVER’S 

DUTCH ACTIVITIES IN 
THE EAST K. * 

By Dr. Nihar-Ranjan Ray 

UNIVERSITY EDUCA- 
TION IN INDIA IU.4 

( Past & Present ) 

By Anathnath Basu 

THE BOOK EMPORIUM LIMITED. 

22-1, Cornwallis Street, Culcntta-6. 


WE CHALLENGE Rs. 1,000/- 

(A Wonderful Invention) 

. . MAGIC RING 

This riiif; is prepared with the help of maR;ic and 
meBmerism power. It works wonders. Any one who 
wears this ring will succeed in any object however 
difficult or uncontrollable it may be. It will Bave you 
from all kinds of dangers and diReaaos. ^ere can bo 
no effect of evil Btara. The wearer of this ring will 
have a full control on a person however hard-himrted 
or proud he may be. You will succeed m litiga- 
tion and service and acquire a lot of money. In 
short the ring will servo as a bodyguard. Try once 
and see its wonderful results on the very first day. 

PHce Re. hI5, Poataae 
Price Refunded if ^opea Otherwise, 

HOUSE OF MIRACLES, Premgali, (m.b.) Lahore 


lEPROSY & 

LEUCODERMA cured radically. Sue* 
cess guaranteed by one course to bo used 
for one month. Rs, 24-13| 

WW A ■ restored by 

YITAIIf Y 

with gold, musk, silver, coral, etc. Qives 
new life h) hopeless youth for loss of vita- 
lity, shortness of memory, weakness of heart . 
It tones np nerves, speedily creates fresh 
blood. Rejuvenates vital energy sufficiently 
to enjoy married lifa Rs. 10. Postage As. 12. 

HYDROCEIE 

Hernia, Filaria, Gout, etc., radically cured 
by the use of B. H. Taila. The only specific 
for immediate relief of aching, stiffness and 
swelling of scrotum. Rs. 3. Intomal medi- 
cine Rs. 2. Postage As. 12. 

Kaviraj R. N. CHAKRAVARTY, 
Ayurved Saatrl, 

24, Debeodra Ghosh Road, Bhowanipor, 
Calcutta,— 26. 

Phone:— South 308. 
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Books For Your Library. 


•Graves— »A History of Socialists ... Rji,, 44.0 

Kuozynski— A Short History of Labour Conditions in France ••• „ 8-8-0 

Burns — T he Challong:e in Democracy ^ 4-1-n 

Russel — R oads to Freedom ... ^ 4-8.() 

CRirrs & Others — D emocracy —Should it Survive ? „ 0-1 -G 

LuDwia— Bismarck ... ^ IMO-G 

Cann AN— Wealth ... ^ 10-2-G 

OsnORN— Plajiiiing & Reeon.'^truction • ••• ^ 17*1-0 

Das, N.— Unemployment, Full Employment and Imlia •• „ 3-0-0 

Sen Gupta, R K.— India's Man of Destiny ^ 4-8-0 

Skee AtJROiJiDO— Ananda Math ... ^ H-O-O 

SwKEZY, P.— The Theory of Capitalist Development — ^ 14-10-0 

Mandelbsohn— N urgnberj? Documents ... ^ 10-2-G 

T’ung Fet— P easant Tiife in China ... ^ 12-3-0 

Wooij-', L.— The Hotel ... 44. 0 

Buck, Pearl— P rotrait of a Marriage ... ^ 5-13-6 

Laurence, D. PL — P'antasia of the Unconscious ... ^ 2-12-0 

—do— —Lady Chatterley's Lover ... ^ 4-12-0 

— do — —Women in Love ... ^ 5-4-0 

Ameui, L. S. — In the Rain and th(? Sun ... ^ 17-1-0 


THE BOOK CO., LTD., College Square, Calcutta. 

■ - THF big LINEUP = = 

FAMINE OR 
PLENTY 

— ' A VILLAGER ■ 

A study of famine and the way 
to prevent it The problem is 
examined on a world basis. 

NETAJI 

SUBHENDU CHOSE 

Life-sketch with 23 Line Drawings in 
wood- cut technique (Printed on art 
paper) Album size — Price Eupoes Three 

— -I CONTACT WITH- 

S A H I T y 1 K A 

123. AMHERST STREET, CALCOITA 

Mottero Berlev— March 1947 



STORIES ABOUT 

LHNIN— KONONOV 

(A Gift for the Children — Profusely 
niustrked — Printed on art paper) 
First Authorised Indian Edition- 

Price Kupees Two. 

LENIN BIOGRAPHY 

Merx-Engols, Lenin Institute, Moscow. 
First Authorised Indian Edition- 

Price Rupees Four. 
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CIBOL 

The best remedy 

for 

ITCHES ECZEMA 

SCABIES PIMPLES 

and for all erupdons of the skin. 


lODISAL 

(BLOOD PURIFIER) • 

Purifies the blood, regulates the 
nervous system, * acts as a laxative, 
removes all skin affections arising from 
rheumatism, lumbago, ringworm, itches, 
scabies, etc. 


> AVAILABLE AT ALL CHEMISTS 


Manufaciuren : THE SOUTH INDIAN MFG. CO., Madura. 



tr FAILS 





mCFUNOKO. r 


LAKSHMl KAVACHA. It ^yes Bound health, immeuBe wealth, yast learning, Bon, high fame, good 
InendB, mpect eyerywhere, euccesB in lottery, race, czaminationB. trade, busincBB, recovery from fatal 
diseaBeB. It has miraculouB power in bringing aU kinds of luck and prosperity. Price Rs. 4-9. Specially 

R®- 22 - 12 . 

1 D to become friends and friends more friendly. Ra. 11-8. 

special KSa 

. OPINI^ON t Mr. y. D. Jacob, Electrical Storekeeper, Power House. Aohampet, Hyderabad, (Deooan): 
— One La^mi Kavacha 1 bought from you, within 6 monthB it worked wonder of wonders, it raised 
me in wealth like rocket ’’ 

JFbrm^ ordsra will he hooked mih full advance. Detailed Catalogue Free. 

DAIBABAL ASHRAM, (M.), Hatkhola, Calcutta. 


NO MORE DRINKING WATER TROUBLE For supplying PURE DRINKING WATER to 
Minos, Tea Gardens, Factories, I. "'m i.. ' 1 
Institations and Small YUlages. 

INSTALL OVB PATENTED i - 

Hygienic Rural Filter 

TO MLV WAT TO MLVE 

omiiKma wato raoem 

Already Inttalled aeverat of | 

Cbanmabani. etc. 

the Sanitary Board, ^Bengal ■. 

HYGIENIC HOUSEHOLD FILTER COMPANY, 60, Shikdar Bagan Street, CALCUnA. 


-.>W_'nsrTr:::^ 


AMRUTANJAN 

SOLD EVERYWHBUe 
AMRUTANJAN LTD., P. 0. Box No. 6825, Calcutta. 


THE 


Atom Bomb 
Pain Balm 
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NETAJI 

I COHMEMOMTION VOLUME 


CONTAINING 


biographical and laudatory articles 
on the life, ideals and activities of 
Shri SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE. 

CONTRIBUTORS: 


Mahatma Gandhi 

Khan Abdul Oaffar Khan 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 

Dr. Rajcndra Prasad 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramiya 

Pundit Govind Ballav Pant 

Shri Purushottamdas Tandan 

Dr. Kailash Nath Katju 

Shri Jai Prakash Narain 

St. Nihal Singh 

Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee 

Shri Joachim Alva 

Shri H. V. Kamath 

Major General A. C. Chatterjee 

Shri Satyaranjan Bakshi 

Acharya j. B. Kripalani 

Mr, P. R. Das 

Shri Mukundalal Sarkar 

Mr. N. Sen Gupta 

Editor: PUNDIT 


Sadhu T. L. Vaswani 
Dr. Khan Sahib 
Acharya Kshiti Mohan Sen 
Shri Kali Charan Ghosh 
Dr. B. K. Keskar 
Shri Uttam Chand 
Shri Kedarnath Chatterji 
Shri Ravi Shankar Rawal 
Shri Amal Home 
Shri Rafi Ahmed Kidwai 
Col. R. Kasilwal 
Lt.*Col. Lakshmi Swaminadhan 
Col. Niranjan Singh Gill 
Col. P. K. Sehgal 
Shri S. K. D. Paliwal 
„ Pitamber Pant 
„ Nripendra Chandra Mitra 
„ Devi Prasad Roy Choudhury 
Mr. Gurdial Mallik 


Editor : PUNDIT SHRI RAM SHARMA 

Asst. Editor -. SOMENORA MOHAN MOOKERJEE 

Fully Ulus f rated and sumptuous Binding. Price: Rs. 25/- 
Tbe volume h in the Press, To be out shortly. 

Publishers: Shivalal Agarwala & Co., Ltd., 

Sole Sale Agents for Bengali Thakor AJODHYA SINGH, 

Tma Vishal TtwAitAT BooK Depox, 19B/1, Harrison Road Calcutta 
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"Better Materials’' and 
"In^»roTed processes” 

These are the Dwarkin 
feataros andr. to those 
owe the splendid repa- 
tation of DW^BKIN 
Instraments 

Please ask /or out 
price lists 


URRKin ir son LTD. 

II. ESPinnnoE, Calcutta 


A NEW TONIC FOR 
WORN-OUT ENERGV 

ENERGON 

Containing Glycerophosphates, 
Iron and Strychnine with 
Vitamin B Complex 

BANISHES FATIGUE, tONES THE 
NERVES, HELPS DIGESTION, 
RESTORES HEALTH 



Obtainable from ■ 
All Leading Chemists 


BENGAL CHEMICAL 


CALCUTTA 


BOXBAT 
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Edited bp Dr. A. C. BANERJEE, m.a., pji.8.y ^x),\LecfureT, Calcutta University. 

The Constituent Assembly Of India 

The most exhaustive collection of official and unofficial documents 
relating to the Assembly, from the Secretary of State’s announcement of 
19.2.46. to States’ Resolution of 9.2.47 ; vith Introd^tion and Notes. Rs. 10 

The Cabinet Mission In India 

Based on the same plan — covers the period 19.2.46 to 29.7.46. Rs. 6 

Indian Constitutional Documents 

The »mosf exhaustive and authoritative collection of documents 
relating to evolution of Indian constitution, with Introduction, Notes, 
References, etc. 2 vols. Rs. 19 

By DEVACHARYA, m. a. 

Science of Palmistry r,., 

A. MUKHERJEE & CO., 2, College Square, Calcutta. 



PAPERS 


FOR ALL PUBLICATIONS 

Of 

THE BENGAL PAPER MILL Co., Ltd., 

Managitv Agtnl$ • 

BALMER LAWRIE & CO., LTDm CALCUTTA 


‘Bie IfediBni March 1947 
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MOST USEFUL BOOKS 


THE COW IN INDIA 


By — Satish Chandra Das Onpta 
Foreword written by OANDHIJI 
2 Vole. 2000 Pagee Rs. 16, PoBtagea Be. 2-2 extra. 


BEf-KEEPING 


THE ROMANCE OF 
SCIENTIFIC 

By — Kshitish Chandra Das Onpta. Price Bs. 7. 
Postage As. 11. 


HOME & VILUGE DOQOR 


By — Satish Chandra Das Oupta 
Second Editiou—Price Rg. 10, Poatai^es Rb. 1-8 extras 


OTHER ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS 

1. Non-Violence— The Invincible Power ... 1-8-0 

2 . Hand-Made Paper ... ... 2-8-0 

3. Khadi Manual Vol. 1 & II 


4. Cheap RemcdirB 

5. Chrome Tanning; for Cottaii;eB 

6. Dead AnimalB to Tanned Leather 

7. Washing; Soap and Fountain Pen Ink 

8. Soy-Bean 

9. Bone-Meat Fertilizer 

10. Gandhiji’fl Constructive Programme 


3-0-0 


1 - 0-0 
0 - 8-0 
0 - 12-0 
0-4-0 
0-4-0 
. 0 - 2-0 
. O-C-0 


Available in all important towns of India. 

KHADI PRATISTHAN 

15. College Square. Calcutta. 


WHATEVER MAY BE YOUR 

Rbugion & Nationality 

and 

Status op Lipb 

SURELY YOU WOULD PREFER 


our 


Rhino” bi»hi> Genzies 


suitable for 

ALL CUMATES AND ALL OCCASIONS 
MattufkSturers r- 
Agarpara Kut!r Silpa Praflsthan 

P. 0. Eamabhah :: 24 PAsaAKAS 

Rronebe* ^-'l. 10, Dn>er Oitenlat Road, Oaleotte 
Opp : Beeldeh Btatioo. 

2. 2/3, Ohendmeii Gb»t Road, Mowteb 

Qrp : Howrah Station. 

3. Ranigan] Bazar, Budwu, E. 1. R. 

4. AiMnd Road, Naihati, B. A A. R. 


BOOKS FOR YOUR LIBRARY 

BIOORAFHICAL 

Biographical Round Up— Dale (^roe^rie 
(Author of ‘How to Win Friends*) 

39 Biographical sketch of world-famous 
men and women Ks. 5-12 

Five Minute Biographies— Dale Carnegie 

More than 50 little life-stories, and each one 
illustrated with its appropriate portrait Rs. 4-12 

Oandhljl As We Know Him— 

Edited by C. S. Shukla 

With a foreword by Sarojiui Naidu. 

17 pen portraits of (landhiji Rs. 3-4 

Mahatma Oandhljl— B. J. Akkad, m.a. 

A short outline life of Caudliiji for young 
and old Re. 1-8 

ECONOMICS 

Priorities In Planning— E. T. Shnh 
National Planning Committeo’s reports on 
Food, Education and Housing Re. 1-4 
Co-operation In China And Japan— 

Mahesh Chand, m. a. 

With a foreword by Dewan Bahadur H. L. Kaji Ks. 2 

Agrarian Reforms In Western 
Countries — By Indian Society of 
Agricultural Economics Rs, 3 

Land Tenures In India 

A reprint from the Indian Famine Com- 
mission’s Report lis 2 

Can Planning Be Democratic ?— Herbert 
Morrison, Joad, Cole & others Kb. 2-12 

POOTICS 

Subject India- H. N. Braiisford 

A British Socialist pleads India’s Cause Bs. 4-8 

li.dlan States in Free India— 

Eevalram C. Oza, u.a., t,.lr.. Retired Deputy 
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Britain Sets a Date 

Much of tJu' and doubts n^judm;; 

the intentions of llu Bntush Libour Cubmct towaids 
India have been bv the staUMneni of the 

British Go\cjimients plans m Ihc House of Commons 
on F(‘bruary 20 b.> Mr AdUc The fir-t UMclions were 
dismay and elation in the Congiess and the opposing 
camps, but a nioie ciieful peui^al loviKcd the ffftet, 
and the LdulV deb te hi,s clarified matters hliH 
further. We find ouis(‘ht' m cnmpletc ngieemcnt 
with Pandit Nthnis '•Udmeut to the p»Tss Since 
1942* tlu Congress (hmaud has been that the Bnlish 
should ‘*Quit Indn ^ and the unequivocal declantion 
of the British Cabinet that tiny arc dtfinitch quitt ng 
India afUu* June 1948, bungs us wiUun bight of the 
goal. 

But the maiking ot the dile-line does not mean 
that India ib out oi the woods The foict's of rcac ion 
are there, ah arc the v<stcd mteie&ts, black-ui irketeera 
and corrupt officiiildom. Tin* six veais of wir have 
immciecd •India into a \ cut able mni it* out of which 
we shall' h«vc to extiicak* oui*^lvta l>v our own 
efforla There are ft giia that tins latthi decUintion of 
H M. G. IS hivng n ^ebenng eff(>ct on the in- 
transigent ones, b’lt bdwTen that and a alnte of 
‘‘sweet reason iblonisf* Ihcie is n loug long distance. 
The spate of Ihs re*rains unabiltd in the I/caguc press, 
as for exiirpV one vernacular daily m CaVutta whuh 
went 80 far as to mifetMn*I*Mte delibc n‘clv. I^ord 
Pfcthick Lawrence in tlu House of Lordh. imking him 
promise Pakistan definitek' t Mr. Jmnah has rot 
pronoimctd anyUiirg as yet and his hriilcntnts me 
also obseiving a si’cnco The Congress spokesmen 
have clearly indicated that theie is cn extremely 
difficult and delicate task nhe d and the Congress 
woird need all the support and aid that its co’>sti'u- 
ents co«ild give in rvc'y wav. A Herculean effort is 
called for and a t’me-Iimil has b'-en set. 

' The Loids* debate was moat rcmaikable as an 
exhibition of chagrin and anger on the pirt of the 
Conservative sprke*“mrn. Bucketfuls of croc'»dile te-irs 
were slied and there w^s loud gnashing of teeth on 
the part of the harpies at the prospfMrt of the v etim* 
bd&g loosened from the toils. Lord Templewood, of 
^ lamiTCmiy Hoare-Laval Scheme fame, led the 


attack, t lotting fnith tlit* usual nau^-eiting and hypio- 
(Mlical s*iws about British responbibili les towards the 
miuontus As il there c\er was a (Conservative in 
power who cired a hoot about any minoniy or 
d(pic\ssLd icinss m Indu unless they wire tools, to be 
iibi'd for the uifanous purpores of the cxploi ing 
Britisher and to lie cist aside when that purpose had 
been scived hat did Samuel Iloare or his CJoiiaer- 
valnc pjcd( crbKois and sueccft«ors ever do for the 
mnoiities jn Bing.iI rxceptiug to help oppress Ihem ? 
The sublime limit in this hipociitical tirule was 
leaclud when aiiOlbir noble loul staled that he would 
no longer .able to look the Indian peisaot in the 
fsee I And this after millions of the self-same L'd an 
poassnts weie raron Iv left tn die of famine and 
lieslilrncp in 1943, wlien his party was in power 1 
Indf-ed, we know of ixtrtiurlv ffw' Hiiiishers in 
hislon, who e\cr sf ned a fingrr to he’p the Irdnn 
peas.\nt oi laboiiieT, where is wi know theie have been 
msny tlUiUands who hdped in the looting and 
opprc’^sieg of tljo •s-nne he’jjli sq budv of men. .some of 
tljom att I ! ii»a th > p. nige in BiiMm thereby 

Lori Pithik J/iwrenci' gi\e an able reply to the 
opnositioT, mrirlf nt'iPv ch-u.ng vp many obscure 
points 111 the A'tVe statement thneby. Lord Hdifax 
and the Bnti<h Pnnnte Ivoueht Ihc irrr <«pons birs to 
their spnsfs by I’Mng s’re«?> on (he serious nature of 
the is-ue-? st slake, theiehv bimgng this psradf’ of 
ignorerre snd presumption, pnsmg ns omn’pdent 
wi-'ilnn. to .sn end. 

IV e, in I' d i. know only too well that the most 
nithl ss op])re'-Mon ard exploitabon of <s minority 
tint is ■'ct \o row ic in ex5«tr'ppp ir\ 75 ngs] ird that 
it w’ss initiated bv the British and is prereeiling on 
its ''ruts! cour«e ev^m lod'v wilh the appro\a! and 
sd of Brtish officinid'^m So fir hss Ihe foul disiace 
of reTrjmrn‘'l o'^nres^'en irjeeled n Ih' of 

Bc^cil bv Lo»’(ls Curzon srd Minfo and their 
ssielli'r« eaten info the vitals of Bengal, that that 
fair nrovirce, once the most pro^^p^rous in India is 
m Tiburd reoromicabv, niltursllv and Rocinllv The 
Hindu miinritv that U now being arbi-^icted to 
^,»nre«ston iirremi^v and «spolntion, contribut d and 
sMM coi)t*-’butrR tow’^rds 75 per cent of the finances, 
9*» per rent of the chardies and voluntary donations 
for the purpoaea of social and moral uj^lift. It was 
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eolely ILrough the fitreauous efforts of this community tioning as it yvas intended that it should. It is of the 


that Bengal attained its premier position in culture, 
education mnd social uplift. Today that position is 
gone and the very existence of the Bengali Hindu is 
jeopardised urdeas a homeUurul coti be found for him 
by the pariition of Bengal, whereby he can live hw 
oum Ufe, free from persecution and oppression. And 
the sole reason for this unhappy and perilous position 
of the Bengali Hindu is British malice, resulting from 
the fact that the solf-sanie Bengali Hindu initiated, 
and led for a number of years, the fight for freedom 
from British rule. 

Frdl Text of Attlee Statement 

On February 20, Mr. Attlee rniade the following 
statement : 

It has long been the policy of successive British 
Governments to work towards the realisation of sell- 
Govemment in India. In pursuance of this policy, an 
increasing -measure of responsibility has in:en devolved 
on Indians, and today the Civil Administration and 
the Indian Armed Forces rely to a very large extent 
on Indian Civilians and officers. 

In the constitutional held, the Acts of 1919 and 
1935 passed by the British Parliament, each represented 
a substantial transfer of political power. In 1940, the 
Coalition Government recognised Uie principle that 
Indians should themselves frame <a new constitution 
for a fully autonomous India, and m the offer of 1942 
they invited them to set up a Constituent Assembly 
for this purpose as soon as the war was over. 

His Majesty’s Government believe this policy to 
have been right and in accordance with sound demo- 
cratic principles. Since they came into office tliey 
have done their utmost to carry it foj-ward to its ful- 
filment. The declaration of the Prime Minister of 
March 15 last, which met with general approval in 
Parliament and the country, made it clear that it was 
for the Indian people tliemsolves to choose their 
future status and constitution and that in the opinion 
of H. M. Government, the time had come for res- 
ponsibility for the Government of India to pass into 
Indian hands. 

The Cabinet Mission, which was sent to India 
last year, spent over three months in consultation 
with Indian leaders to help them to agree upon a 
method for determining the future constitution of 
India, so that the transfer of power might be smoothly 
and rapidly effected. It was only when it seemed clear 
that without some initiative from the Cabinet 
Mission, agreement was unlikely to be reached that 
they put forw.ard proposals themselves. 

These proposals, made public in May last, envis- 
aged that the future constitution of India should be 
settled by a Constituent Assembly composed, in the 
manner suggested therein, of representatives of all 
communities and interests in British Indi'a and of the 
Indian States. 

Since the return of the Mission, an Interim 
Govemment has been set up at the Centre composed 
of the political leaders of the major communities, 
exercising wide power? within the existing constitu- 
tion. In all the provinces Indian Governments res- 
ponsible to Legislatures are in office. 

It is with great regret that H. M. G. find that 
there are still differences among Indian parties, which 
wa preventing tbe Constituent Assembly from func* 


essence of the plan that the Assembly should be fully 
representative. 

H. M. G. desire to hand over their responsibility 
to authorities established by a constitution approved 
by ail parties in India in accordance with the Cabinet 
Mission’s plan*. But unfortunately there is at present 
no clear prospect th*at such a constitution and such 
authorities will emerge. 

The present state of uncertainty is fraught with 
danger and cannot be indelinitoly prolonged. H.M.G. 
wish to make it clear that it is their definite inten- 
tion to take necessary si^-pa to effect the transference 
of power to responsible Indian bauds by a date not 
later than June, 1948. 

This great sub-conlineni now' containing over 400 
million people has for the last century enjoyed peace 
and security as a part of the British Commonwealth 
and Empire. Continued peace and security are more 
than ever necessary today if the full possiibillties of 
economic develo 7 )mont are to be realised and a higher 
standard of life attained by the Indian people. 

H. M. G. are 'anxious to h:jnd over their respon- 
sibilities to a Gov'ernment which resting on the Riiro 
foundation of the support of the peojde, is capable 
of imiiintuining peace and administering India with 
justice and efficiency. It is, therefore, c-sseniial that 
ull parties shou’d sink their diffr-reners in order that 
they may be ready to shoulder the great responsibi- 
lities which will come upon them next year. 

After months of hard work by the Cabinet 
Mission a great measure of ogreomont was obtained 
08 to the method by which a constitution should be 
worked out. This vv.is embodied in their stateincnU 
of May last. H. M. G. there agreed to recommend to 
Parliament a constitution worked out in nccord-mce 
with the proposals made thonbu by a fully representa- 
tive Omstituent As.scmbly. 

But if it should appear that such a cunslilulion 
will not have been worked out by a fully representa- 
tive assembly before the time mentionwl in para- 
graph seven, H. M. G. will have to consider to whom 
the TKiwers of the Central Government in British 
India should be handed over, on due date, whether 
•as a whole to some form of Central Government for 
British India, or in some areas to the existing Provin- 
cial Governments, or in such other way as may seem 
most reasonable and in the best inttTests of the Indian 
people. 

Although the final transfer of authority may nbt 
take place until June, 1948. preparatory measures must 
be put in hand in advance. It is important that the 
efficiency of the civil administration should be main- 
tained and that the defence of India should be fully 
provided for. But inevitably, as the process of transfer 
proceeds, it will become progressively more difficult 
to cany out to the letter all the provisions of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, Legislation will be 
introduced in due course to give effect to th^ final 
transfer of power. 

In regard to the Indian States, as was explicitly 
stated by the Cabinet Mission. Hie Majesty's Govern- 
ment do not intend to hand over their powers attd 
obligations under Paramountcy to any Government of 
Bntieh India. It is not intended to bring Paraihountey, 
as a system, to q concludon earlier than the date 
tbe final transfer of power, but it is eontenopltted 
that for the interveninf 'period the relatioiMi ^ thfi ' 
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Crown with individual States may be adjusted by 
^ agreement. 

• 11. ^M. Ci. will ncgoUate agieements in regard to 

hwtlcis >tisuig out of the tiansfer of power with 
repre5entativ& of those to whom they propose to 
Iraiirffcr power. 

U. M. G. ':b(jliove that British cominereial and 
indualriial inleicsts in- India can look forward to a £•^ 11 * 
field for their enterprise under the now conditions. 
The commetcial conm^ctiou belwpcii India and the 
United KiiigiJom has been long and friendly and will 
continue to be to their mutual advantage. 

n. M. G. ctuinf)! conclude this .stiiteinont without 
expressing on belialf of tlu' pcoj^h; r)f this country 
their goodwill ninl goofl wishes tovards the people of 
India as Ihry go forward to this final stage in their 
achievement of .se]f-go\ ernnient. It will be the wish 
of everyone m these islands that notwitlLstanding 
constitutional changi s, the assocMiilion of the British 
and Indian peuph's .should not be brought to an end, 
and they will wish to continiu’ fo do a-l that is in 
their jxiwrr to furl her the welbbeing of India. 

Pandit Nehru on Attlee Statement 

British Ih'iiiK* Minister Mr. At I lee's fttiu nient of 
Tehriiaiy 20, has b( en favourably n cei\ed by the 
CoiJgicss and the rjiU'cs. Bandit Nehru conimeuded 
the Biitish Govornmenrs Statement on India as *‘ii 
wise and coiirageoLH oiu ” and said that the work of 
the C’un,rtitu( nt As'C’iiibly must now be oirried on 
wuth gi’eitf'i' siaeil. ih oivec'ding, he .sjiid, ‘Tn this great 
work, w*e invilc' afre.sh all those whu have kept aloof 
and w» ask all 10 be |)artnors in tliLs joint and 
historic uiidci taking, <'asLiiJg aside f(>ar and sn.-pieiou 
wliieli ill b» c*onu' a great i«ioplo on- the eve of free- 
dom.’’ The Naw'iub of Bhopal, Chancellor of the? 
Chamber of Bniicc s, said, ‘The statement of policy 
in irgaid to India issued by JI. M, G. will serve a- 
nsefuj purpose. No lunger now can it be said that the 
British de.sin‘ to maintain their hold on India through 
adhei-euce to the priiici])io of divide and rule," 

. The following is the full text of P-andii Neliru’s 
st.a.temcnt : 

'The stalenient nuiile hy the Prime Minif-ier, Mr. 
Atllee, in the House of (kiniinons on February 20 in 
regard to Indian polit y han received, and is receiving, 
the earnest ailention of all those who are viially in- 
tere.sU*.d in hriiiging th« present irantsUional period to 
a satis factory conclusion. 

“The Ktalomeiil is obscure in some places and re- 
quires careful consideration. Tlie oulslafidiag feature 
of it, however, is tin; decision of the British Govern- 
tneni to transfer power to Indian hands not later than 
June, 194fi. • 

“It has further been staled lliul preparatory 
measures must be i»vit in hand in advance. This is 
imponant as only thus can we secure a rapid and 
effective transference of power within this period. My 
colleagues and I are giving the fullest thought to this 
statement, and eaily next month the Congress Work- 
ing Committee will meet and give its considered views 
on the new situation that has arisen. 

T should like to say, however, oven at this stage 
that the decision of the British Government is a wise 
and courageous one. The clear and definite declara- 
^tion that the final transference of power will lake place 
hy a date not later than June, 1948, not only removes 
all misconceptioni and suspicion, but also brings reality 
and* a certain dynamic quality to the present aituatxoi^ 


in India. That decision will undoubtedly have iar- 
reaching coraBcqiiences and puts a burden and res- 
ponsibility on all coMocincd. Ji is a chairenge to all 
of us, and we bhall try to meet it bravely in the spirit 
of that challenge. 1 trust that we shall all endeavour 
to get out of the rut and end the internal conflicts that 
have frustrated our efforts and delayed our advance, 
and accept tils burden and respoiiMhility, keeping only 
liie independence and advan(?enu‘ni of India in view. 

“The work ol the Constituent Assembly mu.sl now 
be earned on uilli giculer speed, so that the now and 
independent India may take shape and he dished with 
u constitution worthy of her, and bringing lelicf and 
opimrtunily lo all her children. In this groat work, 
we invite afresh all those who have kept aloof, and 
we ask all to he parineis in this joint and historic 
uridciiciking, casting aside fear and suspicion, which 
ill become a great people on the eve of freedom. 

“d'he CoDsiitucni Assembly, however constituted, 
ran enly proceed with its work on u voluntary basis. 
There, can he no eompnlsion, except the ^impulsion of 
events, wliirh no one can ignore. The moment British 
Hile goes the responsibility for the governance of 
Imliii must inevitaldy rest on. hef peoi)ic and their 
n-presentatives alf)i)e. Tliey will have lo shoulder that 
re.spon.'-ibilily. Why, then, should we not accept this 
respunsii)iliiy now, and work logeiher to find inite- 
gialed solutions of our piohleins? No external author- 
i!> is going to help or hinder us in future. 

'“The British (iovemment, on behalf of their peo- 
ple, have exprf'SaCtl their goodwill and good wishes to 
the yjcojde of India. W'c have liad a long past of con- 
flict and ill will. But we earnestly hope that this 
past i? over. We lo(»k forward lo a peaceful and co- 
operative transition, and t(» the estabUslimeni of close 
and friendly relations with the Bnli.sh people for the 
inutiiul advantage of hoili cuuriiief; und foi the advance- 
Jiienl of the cause of peace and frredoiu all over the 
world.” 

The Lords Debate 

A debate on India Jiad been forced in the Houwe 
of J.iOixis by itume Conservative peers led by Lord 
Ttiin]>lf ton (formeriy Sir ^jnmiiel Hoare) to voic€ 
their opinion ng.unst the fixing of a definite date for 
the transfer of power lo Indian Imuds. Replying to 
the debate, Lord l*eLliick Lawrence, Secretary^ of 
Stale for India, has made a number of observations 
which will go a long w.iy towards clo.’iring up a Jot of 
misimdcrstMiidiug between Nationalist India and the 
British T>abour Party. He said that fixation of a 
time-limit to give final effect to their Quit India 
policy was done to impress on Indian parties the 
British Govommenrs eincerity in their promise to 
triin.yfcr power and the urgency of the parties' finding 
a solution to their differences among themselves. The 
Seerctary of Slate iidfli'd that if the parties did not 
arrive at the main decisions and agreement by the 
fix.^d <late, “it will be possible for Britain to hand 
over power to a Provisional Government which ca<tt 
ace.f»mplish the remaining purl of the task.” Replying 
to the usual minority protection bogey raised by the 
Conserv^otives, the Rocrehai^^ of State laid great im- 
portance on the Minority Advi.sory Committee of the 
Constituent Assembly and deeJare<l that the, British 
Government would decide their course of action in 
rc.-»pect of the minorities in the light of the paper 
recommendations of that body. This declaration 
knocks out the last plank from under Mr. Jinnah^s 
feet. In thisf debate, it has been made quite clear 
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that aproexncnt between the pr^rties in no locgcr 

.i condition precedent to transfer of power lo Indian 

hands. 

The following is the text of the Secretary of 
State’s speech : 

Lord Pethick Lawrence referred to the fact that, 
during Ihc Indi.iV Civ 1 Service .in-J Police h-d 
r.ot been rcfresliccl and brought up-to-date anj tin; 
‘ime hrui ccuno to couvidc'* whether rorniitmcnt "’hould 
be iTneived in ti i'ili of opinion 'In Indh. 

The Govern. rent v.xto tonrronce<l broadly w:!h 
two a I terriftive?— ‘l ey could either go back or go 
forward. 

wc pro forward/' he sn'd, ’‘wo nuLst rely ratlier 
more on the pood «rnse and co-on'-ratifni of tin* 
'iilTermi y^artics in India or wo miet hi prepared, in 
the rn'cnr of oppesiln?) a) di aineenioi't, to 5t:‘rt a’i 
over .ajrain the unlupyjv p.cecdurc of jn»- 

]>risonrr)cnt , and im])“'sonineut, wi liout and 

come into direct, confl'ct with whri: is a rupirPy grow- 
ing and determined body of people :ri Iinl'a, 

“A vast majority of people of all i)art c* in this 
.‘ountry, with perhaps a few exrtplions. rnneur ii the 
view that tlio Government shot?ld go forward. If 
Britain had attempted for a short while to restore the 
old position of comydete control by the Brit‘«h Ray 
in India, it would bo necessary to guarantee that wc 
would stay in India for 10, 15 or even more years.” 

As soon ns they came into office, said Lord 
Pethick Lawrence, the Goiernment decided on a 
dififeront course — a course which would onahle an 
endeavour to be made to build the structure of com- 
plete Indian Self-Government. 

Recalling the visit of the Cabinet Mission to 
India Lord Pethick Lawrence, who was him.*»e1f a 
member of tlie IVI^syion, said he would like the Hotise 
to appreciate that before the Cabinet Mission went 
out and in fad when they arrived in Tnd'a, '*we were 
confronted with a really dangerous sitiration.*' There 
was in the realm of the Congress a violent revolu- 
tionorv sentiment. 

The Cabinet M'ssion found that there was ® 
swing to the extreme and a demand for revolutionary 
methods to achieve full indeprnderice, 

“Again.” be said, “we h -d to consider whether we 
would go forward or go bnek.^' 

Speaking -of the rcsult.s of the Cabinet M'ssion, 
Lord Pethick Lawrence said : “Although we may ‘rot 
have sueceedod in bringing about a combined Consti- 
tuent Assembly and •a Coalition Goverrment. we d'd 
succeed in one objective at any rate, and that was 
the dispersal of the clement of suppi<*ion that, was in 
Indian minds against the British Governm^'nt. 

“That w^s of very great importance in enabling 
the relationship between this country and India to 
proceed on these lines. 

“The major part’es in India have all stated their 
wiringness to provide full safeguards for the mino- 
rities in the Constitution in the form of fundaimcntal 
rghts end other neressai'V conditions. 

“fiinre we issued our S^ntemont, of May 25. im- 
portant developments have tak^m place in a-ccordanee 
with our proposals. The Constituent Aasembly has 
ay>poinled an Advisory Committee. A resolution pa««ed 
by the Constituent Assembly, defining the objectives 
of that body, kid it down that in the Constitution to 
be framed there would be guaranteed and secured to 
all the peoplr’ of India, justice, social, economio and 


political, equality of status, opportunity before ths / 
law, freedom of Uiought, cxprc.swon, etc. It was pr/>^ 
vided that there should be adequate sufc^ujrrds fpr 
the minorities of tribal and backward areas. 

“There is no reason to assume that this Commit- 
tee, which is widely reyircscuiativc of all sections 
o.xcept Musi ms, who^ places have been kept vacant, 
will not muke proper rccommcnd^itioiis. Whatcvxr 
’^“ipcr saftgiiaid.^ tlic.-o imay be in the CoustiUitiorM 
:'fter we linvc left the treatment of minorities must, 

•M the last n‘?ort, depend on the wisdom and statcf- 
mansiiip of Indians, subject to the light of world 
pin on. 

^Tliis resolution p.xKsed in the Constituent 
A«‘.sen!b!y is part of the imiclunory whicli the Cabinet 
\l;jr>iou sugge.sicd shor/d b:.‘ canied out. I think, under 
J:e circuni.'- lances, we have achirved a great deal in 
j.'Uoiiii'g the lights of niinorJiea, 

‘‘Now I conic to llic tp.u'siian of the date for the 
Iransrer of 7 >owcr to l ul an lev'd.s. It will be evident 
'hat iraiisfer of po"cr has been 'ayiyiroaching ; that 
it lijs been steadily going on for \he last 20 years : 
and that thi.s ]'roc('ss cannot be iridt’huilf'lv continu d 
tjf leaving nominal responsibil ty for events in our 
''ands while laikir.g the iiieans of fully exercising that 
iCspon.4b!lity. 

‘The advice we have received from responsible 
authorities in India has been that, taking all 
cireumstanices into uccounl. British rule eannot be 
maintained on its existing basis with adequate 
cfficiencv after 1948. 

“The policy pursued in recent years by successive 
British Governments bad assumed that full power 
must he handed over sooner or later and that when 
the time cane Indians would be found capable of 
assuming authority. We cannot now a<ef'ept the con- 
ception that Indian leaders .arc incapable of bearing 
that responsibility. The fixing of an early date ia 
designed lo impress upon Indian parties, first of all, 
the coraprlte sincerity of the Government in their 
promise to transfer of power ; and, secondly, a sense 
of the urgency of finding a sohit’on of tjieir out- 
standing difficulties themselves without the essietaiiee 
and control of th’s country. 

“Substitution of a slightly later date would not 
make it cpprecinbly more essy to procure a more 
dctai^fMt constitutional structure.” 

Lord Pethick I>nwrenco continued : “Had tho 
British Government decided on a dite giving a period 
running into years. 1 think we should have failed to 
produce the psychologic^il effect on Indian paHks 
which our statement was dc.«igned to produce. With 
the date announced, there will be ample time for tho 
main decisions and agreements to be i^enched between 
the Indian parties if they are willing to arrive at an 
agreement and for a great deal of details to b« filled 
in. If the task is not fullv accomplished, it .wiW be 
possible for Britain to hand over power to a Provi- 
sional Government which can accomplish the remainr 
ing oart of the task.” 

Lord Pethick Lawrence said that Viscount 
Templewood had claimed that be sow no signs that 
the statement had produced the desired effect and 
claimed that there were signs of the reverse. “I ^do 
not see any sign of the reverse.” said Lord Feth^'k 
Lawrence, “and there are signs that it has had eom©, 
of the effects we hoped for. ‘ 

“T will not oiiofe the various iitteiweeB ot riamt 
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Nehru, but they certaiiily have been encouraspng. 1 
think Pandit Nehru and the Congress as a whole 
rculiiso -tliai it is of supreme importance that they 
should bring. the Muslim League in with them in 
constructing the future constitution. 

“So far as I know, the MuMirn League have not 
exfirosi^cd any opinion, but I shall be surprised if, 
when they read the terms of the sLatomont carefully 
and wilh due consideration they think it is so likely 
to pioduce Pakistan (apprjrcuUy as likely as Viscount 
Irniph'wood has suKgested).’* 

So, tlie last word of the British Governments view 
on Pakistan seems to have been uttered. 

Lord Samuel, leader of the Liberal Party in the 
House of Lords, blamed the Conservative Party and 
made them responsible for the lo=?s of the American 
colonies, and the quarrel with Ireland, and South 
Africa. The Cons^crvalive Party, he said, might have 
added a fourth which would be provided by an 
ungovernable India. Coming to the Indian pioblem, 
Ijord Samuel said : 

It had long been obvious to frien^h of India 
that the right destiny of India was to becofinc a 
federation— neither a unitary State, for it wa« too 
large and varied for that, nor yet to be divided 
into two or more independent States, which would 
Ibe only too likely to give rise to future conflk-ts. 

Lord Siamuel said that on consideralion, and 
knowing that the Government had taken the course 
they had with much fuller knowledge of the 
circumstances than any member of the House, lie 
would not be di^pohed to challenge their decision. 
The worst course possible would be to pioclaim a 
policy that the Government could ntit execute. 

If t he niinoriti(’< 5 , of which Lord Temple wood 
had been speaking, wim’o induced U) shape their 
course on the lines of British action in their sup- 
port wild then found lhat their tiust had bem 
unjustified because Biitain was unable to make 
good h(T undertakings, that would not avoid dis- 
taste to them, but add disgrace for Britain. 

, Tlie Muslim lyujigue had a strange ca.se up to 41 
point. It had lately dearly gone beyond that pomt 
and it had put itself, in his opinion, in the wrong. 
The Congress Paity hud been most rrluctant to 
concede anything and, whrn tlu’v did, they did so 
reluctantly wnd 'accompanied concessions with 
reproaches. 

’ Lord Darwen, an independent Labour peer, be- 
lieved that it was lack of faith in British bouafides 
that Indian leaders felt no rosponpibility for settling 
differences between Ihomselvcs. ThfTe wms « great 
deal of cooperation going on in India bcl-wecn Hindus 
and Muslims which one did not hear about. Lord 
Listowcl approached the problem in a more realistic 
way. He emphasised that ^to say, as some of the 
Opposifiotn did, that the Government should wait 
until the Muslim League entered the Constituent 
Assimbly, was. in the Government a view, putting tlie 
cart before the horse. 

So long as any party believes thai, it can rely 
on British protection, it cm surely, with com- 
parative safely, refuse to compromise with its 
adversaries and may secretly hope in the long run 
*to obtain British support for its extreme claims. 
To flay that after the year 1948 our authority can 
ho fongeir be enforced means thiat the parties will 


be Obliged to settle their differences. The whole 
respcmsibility will be thrown on their shoulders 
and an opportunity will be given for the exerciflo 
of that statesmanship which wc have all assumed 
to be posse&aed by leaders of Indian opinion. 

2*kat i$ one important reason why a date should 
he fixed in advance of an agrecitmil between the 
jHirties and not subsequently/* 

Lord Teinplcwood and Viscount Simon, the two 
chief spokesmen of the Opposition, repeated only the 
age-old Conservative phrases so long parsed as argu- 
ments. When the question of pressing for 0 division 
came. Lord Halifax (formerly Lord Invin, Viceroy 
of India) s:iid that he would find it difficult to sup- 
port Lord 'lemiilewood to a division and urged it 
would be possible to avoid one. If this chapter of 
Indian history has to come to a close, he said, there 
was no better way of closing it than by offering to 
as.s St India's pa,ssage into a new order. Lord Jowitt, 
fhe Lord Chancellor, said that he knew that the 
Ciivernriienl were taking a very grave risk, but the 
true path of slatesmansliip today was not to attempt 
to avoid risks. Tlie Gc)\ernmeiit. he said, had come to 
the vonrliKsion tliat it was a right risk to teko. He 
did not regard th’S as a brooking up of the Common- 
wealth. That C^onimon\v(*alth, he hoped, would survive 
not ill force but on reason, not on violence but on 
p<TSUjisiou. 

Acci^eding lo the api>eals of Lord Halifax and the 
Arciihishop of Canterbury, Lord ^rcrnplowood with- 
drew hi’^ motion and there was therefore no vole. 

Moimtbattm to Succeed Wavell 

Simultaneously with the announcement of the 
date for the final witlidiuwal of thfi British rule 
Irom India, the lintish Piomier told Uie House of 
(lummuns that VL-'COuut Wavell s tenuie of office had 
been tenninalcd and Ihii-t Lord Louis Mountbatten 
liad -been appointed to succeed him. Of late Lord 
Wavell s aeiu)n .-5 in India were looked upon with 
susiiicioii by the people. U'livough hL active aid, 
the l.eague had smuggled its* If into the Interim 
Govornment on a false promise conveyed to the Con- 
giess Burly by the Viceroy to the effect that 
League had at>->ui(’d him tliat they would revenue their 
lloiiibay doe:sii)ii. Lord W-ivcll was held to be a party 
to this attempt lat breaking the Cabinet character of 
the Interim Government He had failed to carry out his 
responsibility for the .muintcnancc of law and o.dcr 
in the count ly and the protection of minorities in the 
Muslim majority provinces. IL' was explicit in hifl 
syir.palh}' w^th the Biiiar sufferers, but kept silent 
over the lot of the Hindus in Bengal and Sind. The 
United Urcss of Amcjv^a understands that Lord 
W’avell had expressed tlie conviction that there was 
no likc'hhood of the Hindus and Muslims fonning ft 
real coahiion and that only the presence of Britiflh 
troops in India would avert a major conflict. In 
pursuance to his first, idea, be had permitted the 
licaguc to proceed with its attempts at preventing 
the Congress shaping the Interim Government into a 
(Vbinpt witli joint respon'-ibility with the Muslimfl. 
His si'cond idea is also equally false. Law and order 
has been maintained and riots everted in the eight 
prtwinecs under the Congress and in the Punjab 
mainly with Indian police and Indian military 
together with the flinoere activities of 
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British troopi were lai'gely caJled out in League-ruled 
Bengal and they have ao far been used by the League 
Government in a manner -as to serve thcar own ends. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Attlee said : 
**The House will wish to know of an announce- 
ment which is Ix'iug made public today. FM the Rt. 
Hon. Viscount Wavdl was appointed Viceroy on 1943, 
after having held liigli military command in the Middle 
East, S.-E. Asia and India with notable dUiiiiclion 
since the beginning of the war. It was agreed that 
this should be a war-lime appointment. Lord Wavcll 
has discharged this high office during ibis very difficult 
period with devotion and a high sensf of duty. It 
has, however, seemed that the epeniaig f»( a new and 
final phase in India an approprialr* liir.p to termi- 
nate this war appointment. 

^‘llis Majesty ha^ been plr^ascd to approve, as 
successor lo Lord Wavcll, the appuiulrncnl <*1 Adm. the 
Viscount MountLatten, who will be en: rusted with the 
task of transferring to Indian hands responsibility for 
the government of British India in a iiiuiiner that will 
best ensure the fului'e liappine.'^s and pn)}*perity of India. 
I’he change of office will lake place ^luring March. 
The llotise will be glad to heiu* tliat His Majesty has 
hocjj pleased lo approve the conferrneni of an Eail- 
dora on Viscount Wavcll.” 

This iiniiounicoiricnt evoked biUer eriticism from 
Mr. Churchill wlio wanted to know whether Lord 
Wavell had been dustnissed. Mr, Attho declined, 
every time ho was pressed, l/O make »any ad<litii>ii U> 
the 6-to.temcnt that he had already made. 'J’ln* fact 
remains that Viscount WavelJ has not resigned nor 
hflkJ ho been recalled, his office Inis b(?en- termiivatc'd 
■becuuso he has been considered unsuital^h) to preside 
over the coming changes for the introduction of a 
new and final change in Indiu. British Labour Party 
has d(3(darod their inlention to marcli with the pro- 
gress of time and to hand over India to Indians as 
a going concern and not in chaotic slab*. Jjord Wavcll 
proved himself an obstacle to both through his 
League piartisanship and otlicr obsessions that came 
in train. 

Princes Enter Constituent Assembly 

A joint meeting of the Standing CJonimittco of 
the Princes and the Constitutional Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Princes have ratified the 
decision t/nken by the Negotiating Commit ice of the 
Princes. A joint statement signed b.y Pandit Nehru 
and the Nawab of Bliopal, the Clmacellor of the 
di'iinber of Princes, declaring that agreement has 
bticn reafchcd on fnndarnc'ntal points in controversy, 
has set lat rest all speculation about the Princes* role 
in constilutiou-making. Tht* Hindustan Times learns 
authoritatively that it was the patriotic st^nd taken 
by the Rulers of Patiala and Bikaner, supported by 
those of Gwfllior, Jaipur, Jodhpur and Udaipur and 
the wise, counsel of Sir Mirza Isniail that succeeded 
in fnistmting the plot which had been hatched by 
tlie Chancellor of Princos and the Political Depart- 
ment. 

It has been made clear that there was tm question 
of changes or adjustment of territories except t>y 
pure voluntary and consensual agreement. It was 
further agreed that the States under the Cabinet Plan 
would retain all powers other than those ceded or 
delegated by them to the Union and that tJie Union- 
will axeroise only such functiozifi as are so assigned 


by the States to the Union. The question of implied 
or inherent powers is c matter which will have to be 
carefully dtfined with special reference to Jthe above* 
proposition and provision will have to, bfe specially 
made in the constitution for that purpose and for .the 
resolution of difficulties in the application of tho 
doctrine. It was further agreed that the Cabinet 
Mi.ssion’s Plan should proceed on the basis of the auto- 
nomy of each State in regard to its internal structure 
and constitution. 

The lapse of paramountcy ou the coming into 
existence of the new coD.stitutiou was also taken for 
granted and there was no claim that paramountcy aa 
such will b(? exercised by anybody after British para- 
mountcy disappe aicd. 'J'he jxjwers of the Union 
centre in the future would not partake of the nature 
of pararnoiintey but would bo conferred by the IJnioU 
coiislilulion. 

« 

Bihar Assembly Debate on Disturbances 

In the Bihar As,sinibJy, the rnmiier Mr. S. K. 
Smha has .anuouma d I he ■Cuvermnenrs decision tO 
appoint a Commission of Iu<iUiiy lo iiivefctigate the 
recent outrages in the piovince. Jle slated tiiat Pandit 
Nehru had siiggv sled that there should bo a joint 
icommibsioji to inquire into the Noakhali and Bihar 
disturbances and a IcMer had been sent to the Bengal 
Government luskiiig for tlieir opinion. But no re])ly 
had been recrivfsj. The Bih.ir Ci<H'erj.mc!U, then fore, 
unnouueerl their d(^cision to a pj joint a .‘^epaiule (^Jin- 
missiou of inquiry. This aimoiincement wa.s made in 
the course of a debate initialed by the Muslim 
League Party in the Bihar Logislniun* on u motion 
of no-confidence against thr Ministry. Five League 
members spoke in support of the rii'olion, demanding 
the appointment of an impartial tribunal to enquire 
into the recrul distuibancc's. Mr. S. M. Ismail, leader 
of the League Parly, levelling the chaiges against tlie 
MiDi‘<try blamctl the Governiini'nl and its officeia for 
not Inking steps in time for preventing whit he 
characterized as Great Bihar Killing” and 

narrated I he history of the commuu-al troubh' in the 
province. Soon after the Congress Government was 
formed, the llumnavanu b'sUv ds were marked ini 
.some }»arl.s (*f I he iiroviue-e by minor communal riots. 
Mr. J.Miprak.T'-h Narain >yas taken out in a proc^sion 
in Patna. City, in w'bich, the member alleged, slogans 
inciting the people against the minority community 
were rais(?d. 

Riots in a. certain village ir Bihar Sharif followed 
Avhirb formed the subject of an adjournment motion 
in the last session of the Assembly. The first major 
communal trouble occurred in the Bonibid area, io 
MuzaJTarpur district, in September. and cul- 

minated in the scries of communal disturbances which 
had no parallel in history. 

Mr. iS. K. Sinha, in a thret'-hour ^icoch, delivered 
the Government reply against the allegations made- 
against the Ministry. Tracing the genesis pf the 
trouble, Mr. Sinha at'iitcd that even before the direot 
fiction decision of the Muslim Leagoi.e, the relationship 
between the two communities had become far from 
happy. Direct -action was bound to react unfavourably 
on the minds of the people which, he maintained, had 
nothing to do with the British Cabinet Missidh’i . 
Plan. Then came Hie fateful August 16„ To ajl these 
were added the declarations of Ihe Bengal and SusA 
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Premiers that Bengal and Sind would declare in- 
, depeiideuice jf need b(3. SLatemcnts were openly made 
^ that Mu&'lims would shed the blood of noxi^MuHlinui 
and wage« war of exterminaiion in the sacred month 
of Ramzan. li was given out that it was in this month 
that jehad was launched. On August 16, most 
irresponsible speeches were made in the province. 
During the Id, provocative speeches and statements 
were made. The Congri'ss, he said, was dubbed by 
tho Muslim L(;aguc ws an organisation dominatid by 
the Caste Hindus who wanted to keep the Muslims 
under subjection and the iU’cc'ptance of office m tlie 
new Central Coveriimcnl by Congress on 8< ptrnib(*r 2 
Wis described as .another move towiuds that end and 
demonstrations w('re staged on that d.iy. All these 
things, Ml*. Sinha said, had a cumulitive effect on the 
minds of the peoi)l(' which evoked reaclions. 

He had taken notice of these imfortunate thing-s. 
Mr. Sinha said, as far back as Augiust 21. He had told 
the district officers to ^ake strongest incisures to jm*- 
vont untoward inciden1.s and had ask^d Iheni' to keep 
a strict watch on the loc.dities where refugees from 
Cak'iifta were lodgfMl. IT«* asked Ids officers to make 
use of the vrar emergency laws and deleniion ordi- 
nances for dealing with gnnndaf< who tried to creatt 
mi*«chi('f. Tie had mobilizral even during that time the 
armod police at liis di.‘»posal and pcisted (hem to 
slralegic places. 

Mr. iSiidia then g.ave in detail the drastic steps 
he had taken to quell the mitrage^'*. Ho said tli'M the 
delay in getting military help occuircd b' cause he 
wanted I In in to go in Iralchr.s of four or fne to every 
vilhg*- and lo ceiitiict inohs, and if necessary to fire 
upon I hem. Wlren tlie mil’.tarv Hc^ually arrived they 
nmderi'd al] oo«dble hclii and lie gave them much 
wider powers than was gi\en c'ven by 8ec. 93. Mr. 
Sinliri gave full details distriet by di'^lrict of how the 
situation h.'id l»een brought under control in the 
qiiiekost pos.sible time. 

Reealliiig tlin Nnakh'ali D.ny proces’.sionfi taken out 
and meetings held in the provimre, Mr. Sinlui .«aid that 
the intcn'^ily of feeling of the people was TOOunting 
and tljerr', was need for giving an outlet, for those 
feelings. All the speeche.® made on tin- Noakhali Day 
emplvijdj:rd that communal distmbance.s w^ere the 
creations of the Rriti'^li and as-ked the people not to 
walk into the trap of lire Brilish. The (Tovomment, 
however, had taken pn omit ions, and in Patna, Htc 
arranrtrmr'jnff^ made ov ihr day hy Govrmrnr'nt had the 
fl'ppvnmf o] a yromiarni member of the Mumm 
Lengnie. , 

The League Members preF.«ed the no-eonfimmce 
motion to division and were defeated by 92 vote? to 
27. Seven members of the Opposition, not belonging 
to the Muslim Tjoague, remained neutral. 

The League has sought to make much capital out 
of the^ Bihar oiitnige.s and claims that Noakhali pales 
into inslgnififiance when compared to Bihar. But in 
reality the two can hardly be compared. Bihar was 
the outburst of renetion against continuous provocation 
. of the incessant ond irrespomible Pakistani propaganda 
of the League. Noakhali was a planned attoek on t e 
minority for the establishment of Pakistan. In Bihar, 
them have been few cases of forced conversion while 
in Noakhali, people were converted ew wflssc on tne 
poi^t of the dagger. The Bihar outrage wa« com- 
pletely brought under control within bamly a ® 
ttoe, w^Je th« planned opprwioo <m the mmonUei 


in Isoakliali continues to this day, five months after 
the outrage. In Bihar, the Congieas Government and 
the Cougiess High Command uiaed drastic force to 
stamp out iawdessness, in Noakhali, nothing aimilax 
has ever been done. Number of arrests in Noakhali 
are not even one-hi'th of that in Bih-ar. In Bihar, the 
lawless elements have been treated as criminals and 
arc being dealt with accordingly, in Noakhali, tlie 
sympathy of the entire League orgiimsation goc^• out 
to the arrested criminals charged with the worst 
possible crimes like murder, arson, abduction, mpe and 
loot. TA'aguc leaders in Bengal have made .st-atrinenlfi 
which luive served to lionise these crimm-als and have 
tended lo put a premium on such crimes when they 
are commit led agaioKL a particular community. In 
Bihar, rehabililiiUon has been so succoaslul that the 
Bengal Govoriimcnt could not timipL away more lhan 
0 htkli and a half of Biharecs into this province, 
while in Noakliali even Mahatma Gandhis village 
lo viliugo tour has failed to in.-^pire confidence in Ihe 
minds of the minority. They arc si ill being intimidated 
and boycott ('d by the m.ajority, and even Gandhiji 
s.aid tliit such a boycott was nut f)Os.sible Without 
Cj!o\ eminent .support. He ha.s been fully justified ip 
his observalinn. The No.akliali aud Tipperah ordi- 
niaiice. ]U‘eniulgjtrd under gre:it public prc.-imi'C, had 
been (‘xchided from the Oinnibu.s Bill passed by the 
Bimgal Lcgiplature in the most surroptitioins and 
sm‘jiki.‘?h fashion. 2Vn Ordinances, including it, and 
due to (Ttpiie soon, were lumped together for con- 
verting IliruTi inlo a ternporaiy Act. An amendment 
win* moved n1 Ihe hist moment for excluding the 
Noakhali and Tipperah Ordinance from the Bill, and 
before thf' Opporition co-ulcl understinid what was 
going to be done, it %v:is carried with the League’s 
brute majority iii the Legislature. 

Primary Ediicalion in Bengal 

rnmary education tlie only item of imporl«i>ncc 
in the i.osl-war reconstruction plan of Bengal wdiich 
hn.s been given the largest, nmonmt of attention. The 
.schrnK* is being finnnced mainly out of money granted 
by the Central Go\rmment and is being worked 
almost solely in commun.al interest.. A general picture 
of the Educational Authority in this province will be 
apparent from the following apiiointmimts. NecdlesB 
to Riy that pi’i-sons of fir grealer efficiency and ex- 
perience could be found within the province, had the 
nf^ioinlments been made on merits and not on 
communal considerations. The occupants of different 
posts in the Education Directorate are : 

Dirertor nj Public Education : Hindu — holding the 
post temporarily. 

Afi^dxfanl Direct nr : Europoati. Disgusted with the 
working of the Department, is going on long 
leave and is being replaced bv a Muslim 
superseding the claim of a number of com- 
pel ml Hindu officers. 

Afishiant Director for Muslim EdueatUm : Mus- 
lim. 

r\pc"e!nry, Text-Book Committee : Muslim. 

Chief Insportnr of Primary Educxition : Muslim. 

Chief Tmpeclor of Secondary Education : Muslim, 

The latter two posts have veiy woimtly been 
created and filled up without reference to the Publie 



Service The leave vacancy in the pact with the training of teaeheia. The Primary Tearfier^ 

Of the A.iJ.P.l. ia aimihuiy being tuied iqi With a Training Schoom luiown a* Uuru>Traiaiag Sehoola. 
jmucNT Muttiiiu wiUiQub It»iere&ce bo body* iiuve been buppiemeubed by Mf^em WLinmg insUtfUh 

Of iiu|>ocburbte, 17 out ol 28 iuspoOwoiB Are ticuiA eabciueiveiy lor tbe tra in ing ol M-*^****'" teaoiieMi« ' 
MubUn, bhe rtsei Huuiue. Ae regmxie pouidUg, no Tbe admjjsbion to the Qum^Trauung bchuo^^ tu athti- 
liiudu dnhool Inepecuir is poeied to a Muslim niajO'^ tioiiy is governed by population percentage, Moaliem^ 
rity distrietf but sume Muslim oificetB are posted m I'rtunuiff ticnoola have been established and started' 
Hindu distiicte. Unuer tne dec, 23 legimo, » Hindu even m the Hindu areas of W«t Bengal, 

School Inspector hud 'been posted in the Tipperah As far as the text-books aie concerned, the Text* 
district who was promptly removed by the League Book Committee selects books written by both 
Mmistiy in pursuance of a resolution in the local iiindus end Muslims. The School Boards are entitled 
Muslim League. to make a supplementary list Irom books approved 

Under the Primaiy Education Act, 1930, a School by the Text-Book Committee. The School Boards of 
Board has been set up in each district excepting Alusiim League influence thus indulge in excluding 
Harjeeling and Midnupore. Members of these school Hindu writers from the supplementary list. The 
boards are partly elected indirectly by the Union language used by the Muslim writers is not Bengaliy 
Boards and partly nominated. They are thus consti- it is queer hybrid of Urdu and Bengali, 
tuted in a manner which makes a School Board— a* ja the matter of religious education inequity is 

replica of the local Muslim League and the District niaximum. Religious educaiion has been introduced 

Board. The cliairman is usually the chairman of the as an examination subject since ^1940. This decision of 
District Board. Very often these District Board Chair- the Government was opposed by experts oh Primary 
men are the presidents of the local Muslim League. Education like Prof. Anath Nath Basu, the Head of 
Thus the Boards are dominated by political and the Teachers' Training Dt partment, Calcutta Univer* 
communal cptcries. Yet they constitute the final sity. But the protest was of no avail. Consequently 
authority entrusted with responsibilities of the ju predominantly Muslim areas, where there are hO 
education of the nation. For politically neutral men Hindu teachers, Hindu boys have to learn Hinduism 
of education, entry into these Boards is a vcriuble in a mutilated form from Muslim teachers, 
impossibiiity'. Local advisoiy boards for primary A very large proportion of School Sub-lnspectoni 
aohools were in existence so long and local men of are Muslim. The .situation in East Bengal is best re* 
education could notice their opinions there. It is fleeted in Nookhali whcie 11 out of 12 Sub-Inspectors 
learnt now that the aforesaid system is going to be are Muflims. The Inspectors arc -according to rules, 
abolished leaving the school boards the sole and the to bo recniited by the Public Service Commission, 
only authority over administration of education. The Hut this regulation is dodged on various pretexts* 
school boards, however, aie going to be subjected to Attempts are now being made to All up some of the 
a Central Advisoiy Committee. But the constitution vacant p^osts by Muslim Headmasters of schools 
of this Centrol Committee too will be communal, notwithstanding their inexr>crienco in inspection. 

Thus only the evil is going to be rooted still deeper The Central Government is making lavish grants 

and more integrated. Even the teachers’ representa- for f,be spread of primary education in tlic country, 

tive on this body is going to be a person nominated But the picture above shows how that money is being 
by the government instead of being elected. misused for furthering the projects of the Muslim 

Under the provisions of the Sc^ol Board Rules. League. i 

there can be only one primaiy school in an area of 

two square miles. More than one institution within - ..lh-l 

one area cannot exist. Thus the site of the school i^dgue AgUation in tne rvnjab 
becomes an apple of discord amongst the village-folk. The special correspondent of Bharat Jyold has 
Usually, the schools are situated either within or very given a graphic description of the League Agitation 

near the Muslim areas. Sites for the schools am fixed in the Punjab. He reports that a part of the move- 

on the recommendation of Sub-Inspectors of Schools ment has gone underground and the Voifie of Islam, 
'about three-fourths of whom are Muslims of no very the organ of the underground organisation running 
high calibre. The rule against the establishment of the movement, is circulated throughout the province, 

more than one school within two square miles prevents The movement which has sprung up all over the 

the Hindus from starting schools for their own province, generally takes the form of processions and 
children. meetings in defiance of the ordinance. Procesaioofl 

The matter of selection of teachers is by no mark the culmination of the day*8 activities. Some of 
means fair. In the schools of East and North Bengal the features of the movement are : Abuse of Malik , 
Muslim ma jority areas, teachers are appointed w Khiear Hyat Khan, exhibition of the banned Leagui^ 
conformity with respective communal ratios of popu- paper Dawn copies of which arc tied to a baml^K)* 
lation. Besides, the appointments are made by the stick and held aloft, half-clad youths beating ttoir . ; 
Sehexd Boards controlled and ruled by the Muslim breasts in mourning and raising slogan like 
League. ThO Tipperah District School Board has le rahtyrige (we will have Pakistan) or Taza 
recently passed a resolution prohibiting the appoint- f^r gaya (latest ncwi Khizar is de?d).. 

ment of Hindu teachers if Hindus constituh^ less than Hm women also take out processions in ' 

a fourth of the total pupils on the rolls. Thfit Jn many “raid ' the Secrctnri-rtr with burqas on. Men 
of the East Bengal schools, Hindu teachers are b^Pf Zionists are generally dispersjSd with . 

driven out. But this is not the case in West SMcgf their leaders are arrested. In.. many cases, . 

where the ndnovity meom the MuOms. Almost hnlf melt nirsy as soon os thgir leaders km' '< 

the ayyoi^fnents in that ma is praotioally mewed citstody; In Lahore, tim bi^S^ 

^ the minority MusHm there. Similar ia ibe «toiy of 36X»0 
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A curious feature of this movement unlike any 
other political movement, is the gentleness with 
which it is conducted by the League. Though arrests 
are made Zlaily in Lahore, no imprisonment follows. 
A pmcession after it h-as wended its way round tlie 
city is eventually slop]>ed as it approaches the Civil 
Lines. About 50 to 100 persons offer themselves for 
arrest. The offer is promptly accepted. A dosen lorries 
line up. Those} who come forward got into them and 
the caravan starts. Ten or Uventy miles from Lahore, 
lifter sunset, they arc 'dumped*' on the road. The 
Lahore movement is orderly but mofussil reports say 
llmt procesHioni.sts are generally unnily and raise 
provocative slogans against the Hindus and the 
Congress. 

The report then gives the following account of 
tlu' Cnminnnist jjiflucu^M; in the mo\cment : 

When the inside .■‘tory of the gencsi<! of tliis 
movement comes tojjc written, the Lofague may be 
sorry that they got involved in a Communist trap. 
It has meant a victoiy for the Communist element 
for whose expulsion u resolution is pending in tin* 
Provincial League Council. 

The leader of thi.s group i"’ Mian Iftikhar-* 
uddin, 38-year old Oxford graduate, fondly called 
Tfly’ iby hi^ Communist coimrados. 

When the police arn\i‘d at the office of the 
Mualiiu J-»r«gnc National Guards, telephone calls 
brought, to the scene all the first-rank League 
leiwlers. among whom were tlie Klmn of Maindot. 
Malik Foroz Khan Noon and Mian Iftikhaniddin. 

The first two w(To for allowing the searches to 
proceed unhampered. Not so Tfty,’ who has always 
wanted to use (he League organisation for a 
revolutionary end. 

Hustler! into the decision to reshst the search, 
(he League leaders* first slogan on going to jail 
w;js “Down wdth the ban.” On their release and 
when the ban was withdrawn, they announced they 
had won their first victory and raised thoir demand 
to “Down with the Minietiy.’* The Communisi 
influence was clear. A constitutionally-formed 
Government was to be broken up by direct aelioii. 

The choice before the Government then was 
capitulation or concerted action to put down the 
‘rebellion.’ 

Reports arc circulating tliat some of the Com- 
Tnun]st.-trained Muslim men and women are guid- 
ing League imovement and at certain places 
Communist workers arc actively participating to 
ke^ the movement alive. After the failure of the 
Harsa Chima Kisam Morcha and the raid of 
Communist Party offices. Communists in the 
Punjab were ih search of an opportunity to come 
to grips with the Government. The League move- 
ment has given them an opportunity to take 
revenge and they are making full use of it. 

In Commimist quarters this allegation is 
denied. But every evening Communist workers ere 
seen rushing about in excitement/ leading the 
people to think that they are guiding the under- 
ground activity of the Leaguf. League circles 
^ugh dominated by many ^x-CJommunists 
neither confirm nor deny such reports. 

Tbe .press is opeuly unsympathetic to the Ministry. 
^ 0 ]%^ ^ ' Lhague press is tartly advocating the 
mdveiiieiiti ^piiilion is expressed' in ot&ei newspapem 
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that it js no use running a government without 
strong hand. They suy tlial friends and foes should 
he distiuguislicd between by the Ministry and the 
whole press should not have been gagged 
diHoriiiuu^itoly. 

The League has taken full advantage of the 
liCbitatiug policy of Ihe? Premier but Master Tar-> 
i^iijgh's Winning to the Leaguers not to defy the law 
lias gone imme. The correspondent says that League 
quarioi.s are tiemeudously iiorLurbed over his state- 
meiit and U‘cl that if there is any check ou their 
law-defying aclivitie.^i, it will be cxcrcisc'd by the 
Sikhp. Sikli leaders are in general critical of the 
Goveniniont for adopinig inelTfclive mt’asures in 
nif’eting (he present situalion and are mobilising forces 
to ri.«-e to the occasion whenrver demanded. 

The (jorre'-pondent concludes ; 

It cannot totally be deiii(3d lliat. » gradual 
dechne in <1 h? movement is not icf able. Fewer 
T.eague sympathisers now join I ho daily round of 
proces'iona. comp(>sed mainly of college students 
a«d the artisan community. S(H’ing tliat annual 
examination^ are drawing ut^ar, parents ar(} pressing 
their Mms to concentrate on study rather than 
waste time in a political adventure. Poor workers 
have to earn the^ir daily living. 

.\iilhoi'i(ie« fee], the agit.ation gradually losing 
momentum, will not, last long. At ont? tinno fear 
was rutert.dnrd that tlu' Punjab police, manned 
largely by Muslims, might not play the game. 
The pre^cnt movement ‘ hfi'* dispelled tlvis' fear. 
There has been no instance of dereliction of duty 
bv anv ouMic servant. 


W ithdrmval of the Punjab Afrjtalion 

A compi’omiso between flu* Punjab Govevnnu'nt 
and the Muslim Lt'ague has been unnounci'd and th(' 
League agitation there has beam called off. The fol- 
lowing are the ^eims of compromise ; (1) Tlu* ban 
ou public me(ting>’ to be rt moved. (2) GovernmenL 
to bring forw’aid .such legi.-Ialioii may be considered 
necessary to j)resen‘e pejicc and pnblitj ord(*r in place 
of (he present Punjab Public Safety Ordinance. 
(3) Release of all prisoners d(»1ained, under trial or 
convicted in connection with the movemrut other 
than tho.^c accused or convicted of offence.s under 
Sec. 325 or of more .serious offences undrr the Indian 
Penal Code, and (4) Ban on proc«*ssions to (.‘ontitme. 

A close (’xaminiilion of the Punjab PremiiM's 
Statement bringing the agitUion to an end. made' by 
t.ho corresponfltait of the Staictman, reveals that tJie 
Government have retained all the vital powers cou- 
f<‘ired upon them hy the Ordinance. Although the 
Government have withdrawn the ben against nuH’tings 
for the hmc being tlie power to reimpose it remain**, 
and District Magistmte.s can rcirnposc it •‘wlicni^ver 
and wdierevcr public safety so demand.*.."’ TJic League 
has agreed to the retention of the ban on processions. 
The extraordinary powers acquired by the Govern- 
ment thus remain unimpaired and in addition the 
League has promised tuppori to facilitate (heir con- 
version into an Act of the Legislnluro after mutual 
•consultation. All the provisions may not' be rebained, 
but. the League does recogni.se that, as in most other 
provinces, there is need for unusual powers if com- 
munal peace is to be maintained. The Leaieue iu>s 
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further ooneeded a ^ki<t by sot inaietitig iipon the 
release of those aocused or convicted of offences in- 
voJving violence. On the ground that these persons 
have violated League instructions, they have (been 
disowned by the League. 

Mr. Fazlul Hug’s Latest 

Mr. A. K. Fasloil Huq, ex-Prexnier of Bengal, is 
widely known for hie capacity to change colours. 
Many a time in hie life he has been a L^giier and 
on many occasions a violent anti-Leaguer. His latest 
entiy into the League for the Xth time has been in 
August last, after t)^ Calcutta carnage, when his house 
was attacked and he was threatened with death unless 
he came back to the League-fold. He did so, and now 
he aspires to the Presidentship of the Be^ngal Provin- 
cial Migslim League Council. In his attempt to rise to 
this position against strong ofi)position from the 
Suhrawardy group, ho is now out to exploit the cheap 
anti-Gandhi sentiment to meet his object. All decent 
people were shocked with Uie statement he made at 
Comilla on February 12 last. Here is a portion of it 
as published in the Hindustan Standard. 

In the course of his speech Mr. Hiiq said that 
after Oandhiji’s return from South Africa in 1915 ho 
had asked Gandhiji to embrace Islam whereupon the 
latter said that he was a Moslem in the true sense of 

term. Mr. Huq said he requested him to declare 
it publicly but Gandhiji refused to do so. 

Oandhiji’s presence in Noaldbali had done a great 
harm to Islam, Mr. Huq said. As a non-Moslem he 
should not preach the teachings of Islam. According 
to Mr, Huq, instead of Hindu-Muslim unity, he was 
creating bitterness between the two communities. Ho 
declared that had Gandhiji gone to Barisal, he would 
have driven him into the khal (canal). He wondered 
how could the Moslems of Noakhali and Tipporah 
tolerate Gandhiji^s presence so long. Mr. Huq said, 
if Gandhiji quits Bengal ho would help to carry his goat 
beyond the borders of Bengal and also would be glad 
to present him with another goat. Mr. Huq compared 
Gandhiji with an insect known in Bengal oe gandhi- 
poka, which emits an obnoxious smell. Ho exhorted 
the oAidience to ktunch a tearing campaign to make 
it impossible for Gandhiji to remain in Bengal. 

We refrain from making any comment on this 
statement made by « person who had once oocupiefl 
so high a position in Bengal. We content ourselves 
by quoting what the Dawn, the League's official organ, 
retzniarks, rf?f erring to Mr. Huq’s claim for President- 
ship of the Bengal Muslim League. It says that '‘the 
rival claimant in embryo, whom we need not name, 
is far too dangerous an alternative — ^many times tried 
and every time found unreliable.” 

Congress Constitution, 

Forecast' of the main recoxnimendations of a 
comouttee which had been considering revision of the 
Congress constitution, has been published. It begins 
with t^ statement : ^Almost all members of the 
Hub-Committee are reported to have agreed that the 
morale has gone down* in the Congress etectione due 
principally to the operation of power-pditids, parties 
and groups.” The Committee proposes various devices 
for restoring the lost morale and xnaintaiidng it 
Some of them are : 
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(1) The four-anna membership to remain 
mainly for considerations of finance ; but beyond 
selecting a primary Congress Committee, the fou!*- 
anna members are not to take part in' any further 
elections. 

(2) Only “active members,” who are more 
qualified, will be voters for the election of all 
Congress Committees other than primary ones. 

(3) Only “workers” in terms of the Congress 
constitution can offer themselves as candidates for 
the elective posts in the Congress Committees. 

(4) There will be credentials and supervising 
coimmittees to supen'isc elections so that disputes 
may be minimised. Elections will be triennial and 
the Congress session also. 

(5) Honerforth, only Praja Mandals will 
work in the States. 

(6) No organised party or parties with 
specific membership and ..constitution • shall exist 
within the Congress, nor shall it use the Congress 
name for functioning as a party within the Con- 
gress. 

(7) The number of A.-I. C. C. members has 
been raised by one-fourth of its present strength. 

(8) Working Committees will consist of 21 
members, including the President, it being consi- 
dered nnce.ssary for that body to represent as far 
as practicable all provinciQ! and other interests. 

(9) No Congress constituencies shall be 
formed in the State areas, and no quota of dele- 
gates shall be assigned to them for the purpose of 
any Congress election. 

All primary delegates who are habitual weareiv 
of Khaddar for one year before their enrolment, 
who have renounced untouchability and who are 
not dealers in foreign cloth or intoxicants nor are 
given t-o the use of any intoxicjint shall be consi- 
dered “active members,” provided they register 
themselves as such by a written application to n 
district worker (for the purposes of the Congress 
constitution) who devot-es whole or part of his 
time wholly or partly for constructive work, 
organisational Congress work, parlimentary work 
or any national work. 

No person, who in the Working Committee’s 
opinion is anti-national or in conflict with the 
Congress, shall be eligible to membership or to an 
office of any elective Congress Committee. 

The condition that no one who is addicted to drink 
or drugs shall be eligible for election to any Congress 
organisation is welcomed. We would have been more 
happy if blackmarketeers and racketeers were simi- 
larly excluded. “Capturing” of a provincial or district 
Congress organisation for party or individual ends 
should be made impossible. Any such allegation ought 
to be strictly investigated and remedied by the Wbrklojg 
Committee. Neglect of this measure will help factions 
even if parties are wiped out. A suooeas^l wtakr 
mg of the Constitution depends imainly osfL tbs 
personnel at the helm of affairs. Honesty; sUceis^ 
and integrity are essentiid qualities but so hf Ittfxem* 
An efficient captain of volunteer corps tn^ not make 
a good legifidator or an administrator. 
power and trust should not be made pawns fob jiai# 
puiposes as is done too fii^uentbr todiof. nd 

dcA^ that the Congress deino#^ii4^ ;t^ 

veiy Jargo extant specially woe 
ftatmw of the Oongm must be 
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Sardar PatePs ArUi-Corruption Bill 

On Februaiy 3, the Central Legislative Aaseinbb’ 
•paased Sardar Vallabhbhai Paters Bill for the more 
effective prevention of brUbeiy and corruption. Speaking 
on the Bill, the Home Member referred to the un- 
animity of opinion in favour of effective measures to 
eradicate corruption ard bribery and said that the ex- 
tent to which the evils existed had been disclosed by 
the work of the special police. By the end of December 
last they had investigates! nearly 1,100 cases and 700 
officers and servants had boon either departmentally 
or judicially dealt with. Of these, as many as 30 wei>e 
gazetted officers and 10 commissioned officers. The total 
amount involved was R..s. 5 crores 06 lakhs. Typical 
instances were conspiracy to cheat government, crimi- 
nal breach of trust and acceptance of illegal gratifica- 
tion. These statistics demonstrated the i^al need for 
the measures contemplated in the Bill. The Home 
Member had to coiffcss regretfully that even the end 
of the war had brought no decline in these offences. 
So long as the after-effeefs of the war continued and 
the controls and licensing system had to be maintained, 
many opportunities and temptations came in the way 
of officers and it was, therefore, necessary' for some 
lime lo come to continue the existing machinery' for 
detection end prevention of corruption. 

The Bill received genemd support from all sides 
of the House. Mr. Griffiths, leader of the European 
Group, said : ‘^We in this group must, always be 
pf'luctant to consent to a meaRurc which at first sight 
may seem to depart from the ordinary principles of 
criminal Jaw as they are known to us and which may 
indeed in ouc sense be said to tip the scales of justice 
in favour of the prosecution, but the hard practical 
experience of the last few years has ’forced upon us 
t.he conviction that the powers contained in this Bill 
viro the very minimum with which any government in 
this country today con hope to stem the lido of cor- 
ruption.” 

A number of hpeakers stre.ssed the need for confis- 
cating fortunes made illegally during wajvtime. Only 
a Muslim Leaguc^ spokesman struck a jarring note by 
suggesting that more time should be given to them to 
bring in amendments. He apparently forgot that the 
Bill was introduced in tbe^ last session. The pact arrived 
at between the Ministers and the members of the 
Congress Party helped to expedite the disposal of the 
Bill. 

The Railway Budget 

The first Railway Budget of the Interim Govern- 
ment of India was presented in the Central Assembly 
on Febniaty 17 by Dr. John Mathai, Traneport Mem- 
ber, when he placed the estimates of revenues and 
expenditure for the year 1947-43. An increase in railway 
rates and fares estimated to yield Rs. 10| crores was 
announced by the Transport Member The passenger 
fares will be increased by a surcharge of <me anna per 
rupee ; the minimum fare of one anna will, however, 
remain. The inctease will take effect from March 1 
next and it is estimated to yield Rs. 4i crores. The 
in rates, will affect a number of commodities, 
hut its Sneidence will not ^eaed one pie per seer of 
tobid^iiins or per yard of cloth. The freight rates will 

KAeht A|iril 1 next and art estimaied to yield 
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In the budget for 1945-46, the actual figures fi^ow 
a feiurplus of Rs. 38*20 crores as against the revised 
estimates of Rs. 32*07 crores. Revised estimates for 

1946- 47 show a surpJas of Rs. 8*64 crores against the 
budgeted surplus of Rs. 12*22 crores. Budget estimates 
for 1047-48 ^ow a gap of Rs. 104 crores to be made 
up by the proposed inicreajse in rates and fares. 

Gross traffic receipts for the budget year arc esti- 
mated at Rs. 183 crores and expenditure at 193 crores. 
Tlie cj^timates include a contribution to general 
rev<>nues of Rs. 74 erores and allotment of Rs. 5 crores 
for the Beltennent Fund and Rs. 5 crores to be put 
in the Reserve Fund. At the end of the budget year. 

I hr BetU rment Fund will stand at Rs. 14*56 crores, 
the Depreciation Fund at Rs. 101*92 crores and thi* 
Railway Reserve Fund at Rs. 26*45 crores. 

A prominent feature in the Budget is the works 
programme of Rs. 50 orore.«, the larger:?! on record 
which iu‘ONidc.«. vi/rr alia for the iK'ginning of the 
construction of the Kanchrapara manufacture plant, a 
large mnnlxT of staff quarters, the remodelling of a 
number of large stations and a substantial increase in 
I he lower class <*oaehing stocks. 

The demands for grants have been rationalised and 
re-arranged to secure u, better legislative and treasury' 
control of expenditure. The development of a new 
teHinique of financial control better suited to a commer- 
cial ch'partment like the railway, is foreshadowed, and 
vrays and means of improvement in net earnings, both 
by a reduction of expenditure and by introduction on 
new scheme.M likely to yield net gains, are to be in- 
vestigated by the Indian Railway Inqiiir^'^ Commitiee 
which will commence to function early in the budget 
year. 

A total of 1,046 train services covering daily over 
67.000 miles liiave hovn restored since the end of war. 
I’he present passenger mileage ranges from 80 to 90 
per cent of the pre-war service of most of the railways 
927 stations were closed for goods and 515 for passen- 
ger traffic during the war up to December, 1046, 360 
stations had been reopened for goods traffic* and 146 
for passenger traffic. As a result of these measurcjN 
civilian passenger traffic has, in the words of Dr. 
Mathai, shown '‘a remarkable upsurge.” Further reso- 
lution of passenger scvices is hampered by the short- 
age of coaching stock, some of whioh is still under 
the control of the Defence Department. 

In addition to the renovating stock subjected to 
inten«!ive ii.sage during the war, Railway workshops 
are building new stock lo the limit, of their capacity 
though production has been halved by many strikes 
and go slow attitude. More st,ock is to be constructed 
in the budget year by outside firms on under frames 
now on order so that a^krge increase in the broad- 
gauge stock is expected to be achieved by the ond 
of 1947-48. Pending the preparation of new designs 
for the special light weight vehicles of 11 feet at»d 
8 inches width, now approved for the future, stock 
is being built to existing dosign.s with such improve- 
ments in amenities as the supply of materials will 
permit. 

Twenty per cent more broad-gauge wagons than 
in 1939 are expected to be in service by the «nd of 

1947- 48. All the goods type locomotives ordered 
during the war arc expect^ to be in semoe by the 
end of the current year and orders for 469 passenger 
type locomotives have been plasedi of .which 199 will 
be in service in 194349, and the batei^ in 1909/ The 
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budget contains provision for an entirely new plant 
for tbe manufacture of locomotives at Kanchrapara 
estimated to cost Rs. 11} crores and designed to 
produce 120 to 150 Jocoimotives and 50 boilers 
annually. Production of completed locomotives 
expected from 1050. 

The Transport Member recapitulated the rela- 
tions between the Government and organised Rail- 
way labour in the current year and recalled the strike 
notice served by the All-India Railwaymen’s 
Federation on June 1, 1046, and the negotiations 
after which it was rescinded on June 21. He spoke 
of the grant of interim relief to railway staff, t,hc 
reference of certain questions regarding hours ol 
work, periodic rest, and leave rules to an adjudicator 
tjiid tile embargo on retrenchment pending his award. 

He pointed out that strikes, stoppages of work 
and *'go slow” policies react detrimentally on the 
workers as well as on the country’s economy, and he 
gave a firm assurance that decisions on pay and 
conditions of service will be taken by the government 
as napidly as possible after I he reports of the Pay 
Commission and the Adjudicator are received. 

He sounded a note of caution, however, that 
substantial increases in pay bills might involve sub- 
stantial increases in freight rates which in turn react 
on commodity prices. The result may well be that 
the worker find himself no better off and inflation 
has received a fillip. The greater the height reached 
by the inflationary spiral the greater Uie subsequent 
retrocession and consequent suffering. 

Railways while having to spend he.ivily at- 
present on rehabilitation will endeavour to adjust 
expenditure on development so as to be able to spend 
at a maximum when retrocession threatens. 

The budget includes a provision of about 2} 
crores for the constniction of now linos and restora- 
tion of branches dismantled during the war and the 
programme of projects has been referred again to 
provincial governments for review. 

Work on the revision of the rates structure, is 
proceeding and the experiment of telescopic class rates 
on manures, oilcakes, and bone-meal (for manure), 
whkli is to run for six months from the fire! of this 
month, is expected to provide valuable data for the 
general revi.sion contemplated. The complexity of 
the problem of Adjusting the equities in the new 
syslosm as between Railways and the public as well 
as between railways intersec precludes more rapid 
p^ogr^^ss. 

The coal situation has continued to cause anxiety. 
Considerable savings have been effected by the fuel 
economy campaign on railways. As a temptu’ary 
measure, increasing use is made of oil and other 
alfemative fuels, and as regards long-term policy, 
the introduction of higher rolling stock and the 
eleotrii^tion of 1,500 miles of railway are being 
investigaticd while the development of diesel electric 
and other forms of traction is also under exiufiina- 
tion. 

A Central Transport Board has been set up and 
is expected in due course to develop an integrated 
maehineiy to co-ordinate all forms of transport so as 
to provide the best possib'le service for the least real 
cost to the community. 

A provision of Rs. U crores is Included in the 
budget for tavestment in joint road-rail compaolies on 


the basis of decisions of the ministerial govemmests 
in provinces. 

The Transport Member also stated that ^au»- 
tive investigations into the adequacy of the* Itailway 
Depreciation Fund have now beta practically com- 
pleted end when the effect on the Railway pay bill 
of the decisions on the recommendations of the 
Adjudicator and the Pay Commission becomes known, 
sufficient data would be available to enable a com- 
mittee to take up the review of the Railway Separa- 
tion Convention. A motion will, therefore, be brought 
forward in the current session for election by the 
Legislature of members to the Committee. 

Dr. Mathfti concluded with a reference to the 
progress made in the first full year of peace now 
drawing to a close along the return patj[i from war to 
peace conditions and the difficult problems thrown 
up in the course of the change-over. He expressed the 
view that ‘‘given goodwill and exercise of a little 
patience by the staff and the Public alike, which 1 
think the House will agree this government is 
entitled to expect, the major difficuMiee - will be 
smoothed out in the near future and we can apply 
ourselves to the rehabilitation and development 
which we all so earnestly desire.” 

Special Committee Recommendations on 
Groupinff of States 

The Special Stales Committee, consisting of Sir 
Manubhai Mehta, Sir Sail an Ahmed, Sir C. P. Rnma- 
^wttm^ Iyer, Sir Ganga Kaula, Sardar D. K. Sen and 
others, appointed by the Chamber of Princes to 
foamiilate schemes for the grouping of Indian States, 
ha.s h-ubmitted its Report and have made a number of 
specific reoommnndntions. The Committee is of the 
opinion that the terms and constitution of these 
groups rau.st hr s'otfkd among the States desiring to 
form the groups subject to the unit?' conforming to 
the rriteria which may be agreed to in the negotia- 
tions for adherence to the All-India constitution at 
the Union level. The group concerned may •consider 
the question of having a group executive, a legis- 
lature and economic self-sufficiency aa far as possible. 
The legislature of the group should ordinarily be 
•empowered to deal with matters of policy and legis- 
lation in regard to the subjects entrusted to the group, 
administrative power being decentralised to the fullest 
extept possible to the States in the group. A second 
chamber of the group legislature may be advisable 
but it has not been considered desirable to bring the 
Rulers as members of Upper Chambers. The Com- 
mittee considci-s it permissible for suc.h a State or 
group of States as may so desire to be affiliated to & 
confederation inter ae on such terms and for such 
purposes as may be agreed upon. Provision may, 
however, be made that on ell questions of common 
interest to the region, the States joining tbe proposed 
confederation will be free to enter into snitahks 
arrangements with the adjoining provinces and/tn? 
States for the furtherance of those common regional 
interests on agreed terms. 

The following criteria of a Btateh Unit wldch 
may adhere to All-India strui^ro at the Union lev^ 
have been recommended by' the Comisdtiee. Tliils 
Connnittee maintiaSn that the Oviteria wiB ba^ Hbo W 
settled by the Nogotiirtmg Committee of the : 
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in oozuniltation with the corresponding eommitteo set 
up by the British Indian members of the Constituent 
•Assembly. 

The Commitlee has suggested the following 
points as an initial basis uf discussion on this question 
by the Negotiating Committee : 

Population^ resources and standard of adminis- 
tration would presumably constitute the main 
factors to be taken into account. The analogy c»f 
Provincial Units could not be rigidly applied to 
the States. The practical consideration and the 
^visability of laying the foundation of an agre<jd 
and stable constitution should outweigh any desire 
to apply rigidly uniiorm criteria to unite 
throughout India. Thougli the Committee consi- 
dered it inadvisable to record any definite I'ecom- 
mendations of this question, still having regard to 
all relevant, factors the Commiitoe unanimously 
decided that the Criteria for a States Unit to 
adhere to the All-Iudia structure at the Union 
level might be : (a) Revenue — about Rs. 1 crore ; 
(b) PopulaiUm — ^at least equal to a Unit of popu- 
lation which may be allotted oiu' seat in the 
Union Legislature ; (r) Minimum standard ol 

administratioD — ^tho implementation of Ihe decla- 
ration on internal reforms m.ide by the Chancellor 
of tlie Chamber of Princes with the setablishment of 
representative government under the aegis of the 
Ruler. 

The recommendationB of the Committee with 
regard to the basic principles to be kc,‘pt in view in 
framing sclnmes of grouping of State's are as 
follows : 

(1) Though no uniform pattern can b(^ sug- 
gested to suit the varying conditibns of different 
groups certain isolatwl States not big enougli to 
stand by shcmseJves, which are surrounded by 
Britisli Indian territorj' or by the territory of the 
Indian States would presumably find it convenient 
to affiliate with the neighbouring province or State 
on, terais which may preserve the entity of the 
State and the continuance of the reigning dynasty. 
Other States may enter into suitable arrangements 
witli a big State or a group of small states to 
constitute an effective administrative unit with the 
requisite siae and resources. 

(2) Geographical proximity, economic consi- 
deration and ethnic, cultural and linguistic affinity 
should be kept in view of land homogeneity and a 
common purpose to the group in order to make 
it an effective administrative unit. 

(3) The epramittee has suggested two alter- 
natives for the grouping of States. 

The FirH Alternative : (a) The setting up of 
composite units each with a board of Rulers, a 
group legislature and a group executive comprising 
stat^ with a minimum aggregate revenue of 1 
ordre and conform to the other criteria prescribed 
.for a Unit, (6) The establishment of a regional group 
oousigtiug of such individual States and composite 
unite in a region as may fulfil the requisite criteria 
; oif adhere to the Union level and agree 

}<dn the Regional Group. The re^onal group 
Board of Rulew and a Regional Goun- 
rIV M^sisteg representatives of all full-pqwe^ 
RteMJn the 'E^nal Group. Neither LegWaturo 


nor Regional Executive is contemplated under the 
alternative. 

Tke Seoo7id AUernative :1. The full-powered^ 
States in each group establishing local ropresenta-* 
live instilutioiis within their suites which may 
ensure sucli genuine association of the iJ^ople with 
the administration and legislation as ium}' encourage 
local patriotism. 2. Suitable arrangements for joint 
services within the gi’oup by such Slates as can- 
not provide the requisite standard of adminigirti- 
tion with their individual resource's. 3. The setting 
up of regional groups on agreed terms by sucli tull- 
powored StaU'S within tlie region as may so desire 
including these States whose individual revenues 
and populations may be above or below the 
criteria suggested above. The regional group under 
this alternative will have a Board of Rulers, a 
Regional Legislature and a Regional Committee to 
aid and advise the Board of Rulers if so desired 


Right of Divorce to Hindu Women 

On Februaiy 21, the Bombay Legislative Assem- 
bly commenced consideration of the Bill to provide 
for a right of divorce among all communities of 
Hindus. Tliis bill is the result of a promise given in 
this behalf by the Government at tlu; last se.s8ion of 
the Ass(‘mbl 3 '. When the Bill to forbid polygamy 
among Hindus was passed, an undertaking was given 
that it would soon be followed by a Divorce Bill. 

Although divorce i.^^ prevalent, as a matter of 
custom among certain communities, divorce under 
the kw is unknown to the Hindus. The present 
Bill i«, ther(‘forc. the first of its kiml in this 
(jountry. The Bill provides that a husband or a wife 
can sue for -a divorce on tluj ground that th»» defen- 
dant is impotent, is a, lunatic or an idiot or is 
suffering from leprosy or has dtsv rted the plaintiff 
or has not b(?eii heard of. There is also a special 
iirovision which allows a firat wife to sue for divorce 
on the ground of her husband's remarriage, a sort of 
retro,-’pertiv€? benefit of the monogamy Act. 

Moving the fust reading of the Bill Mr. Morarji 
DcsJii said that, the Bill was of a revolutionary nature 
as among Hindus there had b*. en so long no legis- 
lative provision -allowing divorce. Though in the past 
there were authorities who advocated the right of 
divorce, it was stoutly opposed by the conservative 
section among the Hindiis. The present bill was 
drawn up in consonance with the ideals of Hindu 
sfMjiety and also keeiung the interests of Hindu 
women in the forefront. In the society as it is 
constituted today, observed Mr. Desai, it is women 
who require more protection than men. If the law of 
divorce was made more eas)-, .advantage would be 
taken more often by men than women. It would be 
more difficult for a divorced woman to get .i. husband 
than for a divorced man to get a wife, Bo. the provi- 
sions of the Bill was drawn up with great caution and 
many persons may call this measuu^ conservative 
compared to similar legislation obtaining in countries 
outside India. Mr. Desai also announced that the 
Bill would be referred to a Select Committee and 
due eonsideration would be given to the suggestions 
put forth by members of the House during the 
d^ate. 
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The BUI for Consolidation of Holdings 
in Bombay 

The Bill for fche prevention of Fragmentation and 
for the Consolidation of Agricultural Holdings, intro- 
duced by the Revenue Minister, Mr. Morarji Desai in 
the Bombay Legislative Assembly, is a great measure 
of land reform. It is designed to remedy the evil of 
cutting up agricultural land into tiny holdings each 
bounded by elaborate bunds and fences, which is the 

The Bill mates provision for the determination 
bane of agricultural activity in this country, 
and declaration of a standard size of a plot of land. 
Those plots of land which are less in size than the 
standard so determined will be entered in the Record 
of Rights. Whenever the holder of any such fragment 
seeks to sell or (alienate it in any other way, he will 
have to offer it to the holder of an adjacent holding 
of standard area. In cases, the owners of such adja- 
cent plots do not buy it, the Bill provides for Govern- 
ment acquiring the land after due compensation- 
Further, the Bill provides that whenever an estate is 
partitioned, the partition shall be so carried out that 
no fragments beyond the standard size are created. 

The Bill also makes provision for the preparation 
and publication of a schome of consolidation for any 
village, mahal, or taluka ; for the amalgamation, where 
necessary of roads and streets with holdings in the 
scheme of consolidation ; for the equitable adjustments 
of small differences of area and quality by the award 
of compensation ; for the prohibition of the alienation 
of land so consolidated and for various other incidental 
and procedural matters. 

A Bill of this kind had been brought up before 
the old Legislative Council by Sir Chunilal Mehta in 
1927 and was finally dropped due to the opposition 
it evoked. 

There are certain differences, however, between 
• the old Bill and the present one. The old Bill pro- 
vided that the determination of a standard area should 
be made bjr a committee containing representatives of 
local boards. Under the present Bill such a deter- 
mination is to be made by Government after such 
inquiry as it deems fit. Secondly, under the old Bill 
the holder of the neighbouring area was given the 
right of pre-emption with regard to the fragment. That 
would make it possible for the holders of the 
neighbouring fields to form a combine to push down 
the price of the fragment. The present Bill, therefore, 
provides for the taking over by Government of such 
a fragment after payment of due compensation. 
Thirdly, under the old Bill, no scheme of consolidation 
could bi' carried out unless the holder of one^third of 
the area of the land in the village or one-quiarter of 
the number of owners consented to such a scheme. 
The present Bill has no such provision. 

,1[!^jere is no question of expropriation in the Bill. 
As far as fragmentation is concern^, no man is to be 
deprived of his fragment. It is only when he volun- 
tarily attempts to sell or alienate his holding ^^hat the 
Government steps in. The question of deprivatfpn ^ 
land might be supposed to arise only when a number 
of people inherits a single standard area. *nie Bill 
makes its division among them impossible, T^t is 
rr ally not of much consequence, beoausd if ‘the land 
was divided between them they would get pieces so 
small that none of them would be able to make a 
living out of it. Even in ttte matter of oooadidtellon 


there is no question of deprivation of land, because 
the scheme for consolidation would only ameunt to a 
re-distribution of land. In fact, a man with many small, 
and scattered holdings would come into possession of 
one consolidated plot and might thus be able to plan 
his cultivation better. 

It may be noted here that the standard plot 
envisaged under the Bill is not, however, the same 
thing as an Economic holding. An Economic holding 
is an area of land which one peasant and his family 
can cultivate with a pair of bullocks and which gives 
them enough to live on. The standard area contem- 
plated in the Bill is lUDorely an individual plot, of land 
which can be profitably cultivated. This plot is to be 
determined with due regard for the ratio of the area 
with regard to boundaries, fencing, and availability of 
water. 

Some of the critics of the Bill hold thaA it goes too 
far ; but others object that it does not go far enough. ' 
It is true that it does not go far enough, for it does 
not propose to abolish the system of private property 
in land. 

The Gnon Hukumat Bill in U. P. 

Very valuable pieces of legislation like the Remo- 
val of Social Disabilities of certain desses among tlie 
Hindus, Control of Supplies, amendment of the U. P. 
Tenancy Act, the Home Guards Bill, the Gaon Pan- 
chayat Bill, the Provincialisation of Hospitals Bill, and 
the U.P. Courts of Wards Amendment Bill, are on 
the anvil in the United Provinces and will soon be 
permanent features of the law. Some of them, for 
instance, the Gaon Hukumat Bill and the Removal of 
Social Disabilities Bill will be of far-reaching character 
inasmuch as they would revolutionise the entire 
social structure. ' 

The Gaon Hnkumat Bill seeks to revive village 
Swaraj end aims at restoring the Status and dignity of 
the peasants. One of the main features of the Bill is 
the provision made for Adelati Panchayats which 
would serve as Courts of Law for petty eivil suits and 
criminal cases. Not every village but a circle com- 
prising several villages is to have an Adalati Panchayet, 
a district being broken into circles for the purpose, and 
every constituent unit shall elect five adults es 
Panohes in the Adalati Panchayat of the circle of 
which it is a part. The Panohes so elected will form 
a panel and five Panches from the panel shall form 
the Bench of the Adalati Panebayatt. In ^ single 
village Panchayat, the decisions of the Panches might 
be biased for mutual rivaliy and factional prejudices. 
A composite body as envisieged in the Bill avoids such 
a pitfall and has the additional merit of being more 
economical inasmuch as the financial burden Oh 
individual village would be much less than otherwise. 

The principle of election governs the eppointmeat 
of the Barpanoh who is to preride over the dcASbera^ions 
of the Adalats. This would ensure umveisal conr 
fidenoe in the chief in sharp contrast to recruitment by 
official nomination, which was the bane of the Pan* 
chayats constituted under the Village Ptoochayat' AOt| 
1920. The limitation of the term of every Paddh to 
three years ruks out the ppgdblllty of the Stssrioh ql 
vested ixrterests and growth of prejudices wd 
'Ism ■ ■ ' ' 

beneh; ji ^ .iidiiMki '«t. 

IbrN ia tia Omoi eMbbK'-kmd 
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is whicii taay ob« of tb« parfeiM to a dupute readee 
«nd at loaat three Fanchee who live in villages to 
• vhieh none of the diaputante belong. It has been 
^edfled that no Paneh or fiarpeneh shall take part 
in any proceedings to which he or any near relation 
of hifl is a party or in which they are in any way 
Interested. A Panch from the village of a paiticuief 
party must necessarily be on the panel of judges to 
assist the Bench with his intimate knowledge of the 
scene of the crime. He is very likely to be conversant 
with the peculiarities of habit, idiosyncracies and foibles 
of his oo-villagers, which would tend to smoothen the 
course of justice. The majority of the Panchas being 
drawn from villages other than those of the parties, 
tiiere is no likelihood of decisions being warped by 
personal and party bias. 

Unlike the Fanebayats constituted under the Act 
of 1P20, the new Panchayats would have more powers 
and an extended jurisdiction, bringing home to the 
people, the real impdlrtance of the bodies and the 
seriousness of the duty devolving on them to work 
them successfully. 

The Bill does not allow the appearance of lawyers 
or touts in village addUxts. The aim of the Bill being 
the provision of cheap and speedy justice, the appear- 
ance of lawyers would have defeated its veiy purpose. 

The right to appear in person or by a representa- 
tive has been accorded to any party to a suit or case, 
while the Ponchayat is empowered to call for any 
evidence deemed necessary and relevant to the dispute 
and to issue summons to the defendant or accused and 
to witnesses to attend the proceedings for producing 
evidence. The Panchayat can even issue a warrant 
against an evader. 

In view of the fact that the rural Justices of the 
peaoe, led by squeamishness and an exaggerated sense 
of self-importance may set a standard of condign 
puniahmient ridiculously out of proportion to the nature 
of an offence, specific limitations have been imposed 
on the powers of the. adalata in respect of infliction of 
penalties. No Panchayat is competent to pass a aen- 
tenoe of imprisonment exceeding ten days, nor can it 
impose fines beyond the limit of fifty rupees. 

Lest' the understanding and sagacity of the 
amateur judges prove inadequate on occasions calling 
for a higher cal&re, the sub-divisional magistrate has 
been given the option of withdrawing any case awaiting 
a daeirion before an Adalati Panchayat and deciding 
the same personally or transfeiring it to some other 
magkitralie for disposal, if he finds the matter too 
complicated for the Pandbes. 

It has been provided that the decisions of the 
Adalati Panchayat organisation shall be final, subject 
io no appeal or revision. It has, however, been also 
provided that within 00 days from tihe date of a decree 
or order or during tlie pendency of a suit or case 
betmo an Adalati Pandiayat, the Munmf or the Bub- 
dlvitioiud Magistrate of the area may quash the pro- 
eeedb^ and order fresh bearing in his court should 
> there be an apprehension of miscarriage of justice. 
This serve as a check on eibitrariness and ^ 
guarantee of impartial justioe. 

, Report on Banking BUI 

. \ ! SdAot Committee’s Beport on the Banking 

to' the. Centiel |Le#detf(U«. 

^ Oomaittee-inetwle raetrie- 


tions on the formation of subsidiary companies by 
banks, limiting the voting rights of any shareholder 
to one-tenth of the total voting rights and debarring 
a banking company, incorporated in India, from taking 
on its board a person who is a Director of any other 
banking company. The powers and functions of the 
Reserve Bank, in relation to other banks have been 
widened and certain provisions of this Bill will be 
applicable to the Imperial Bank of India. Some 
mcimbers of the Committee, in a minute of dissent, 
have suggested that all banks should be nationalised 
and that as a first step, the Reserve Bank and the 
Imperial Bank should be nationalised. They also 
suggest that there should be a statutory maximum 
for the dividend at nine per cent for all banks or for 
at least such of the banks as would come into ('xis. 
tence after January 1, 1^47. The Bill as drawn, the 
Select Committee says, is applicable only to banking 
companies and there are constitutional difficulties in 
extending its provisions to partneiships or even to 
individuals carrying on banking business. A new 
clause has been added to the Bill which would 
prevent a banking company from declaring dividends, 
before it has written off initial capital expenditure. 

The provisions of the Bill gives the Reserve 
Bank free discretion to inspect a banking company 
at any time, so that the public may have no ground 
for drawing any pessimistic inference from the fact 
that the bank has been inspected. It is suggested that 
the Reserve Bank should employ its own officers 
to make these inspections and that a copy of the 
inspection report should, in all cases, be sent to the 
Company. 

Tile Select Committee considers that side by side 
with the regulation of banking, the Reserve Bank 
should be brought into closer contact with banking 
companies. While many clauses of the Bill gave new 
powers to the Reserve Bank, it was found necessary 
by the Select Committee to have a clause, which 
empowered the Reserve Bank to secure full informa- 
tion about the working of banks and have the autho- 
rity to be able to render timely and adequate help 
when necessary to banks. 

The decision of the majority members of the 
Select Committee against nationalisation at this 
stage has no doubt been wise. The development of a 
socialist spirit and sterling honesty among the citisens 
and the attainment of a high degree of efficiency m 
the administration must precede nationalism. Without 
them, nationalisation would moan concentration of 
complete power in the hands of tho few on whom the 
administration is entnisted and with u porniautTiey 
of the tenure of servicse will promote a feeling of fa’se 
security which would reduce dutifulness. N.itional- 
isation is good but it may become an ongiiio of 
oppression if done at an inopportune time. Indian 
Biilways and the Indian Telephone services art good 
illustrations. The example of coal nationalisation in 
Britain has been no better. 

A person, who is a Director of one banking 
company, would henceforth be prohibited from join- 
ing the board of any other bank, and restrictions 
have been made on the formation of subsidiary com- 
panies by banks. This provision ought to be made 
more rigid and any Director of a non-banking com- 
pany should be debarred from holding the office of 
either the Chairman or the Managing Director of a 
ba^ng company. Speculative activity of a bank on 
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tho Stock Exchange should be ooxnplelely prohibited. 
Grant of overdrafts to constituents for such pur- 
poses without a deposit of collaterals should be 
stopped. Fixation of a maximum dividend ought to 
have been made because this would have reduced the 
speculativic tendency of banks to a very great extent. 

Inspection clauses should be made more rigid. 
There may be compulsory inspection every month 
and the inspection reports may be published in a 
bulletin issued by the Reserve Bank. This would 
prevent any possibility of corrupt practices in inspec- 
tion. There ought to have been a declaratory provision 
in the Bill tliat the Reserve Bank would meet any 
run on any bank. Rigid inspection of aH banks 
would reduce probability of loss which, if incurred, 
ought to be met out of the profits of the Reserve 
Bank. This provision would maintain the entire 
banking structure of the country at a very stable 
level, 

1948 will be a year of a great political change. 
It is also likely to be a year of great economic 
depression. Foreign goods are likely to flow in knock- 
ing out Indian industries with high cost of production. 
Failure of industries would pull down banks, and 
bank failures becoming contagious will pull down 
other industries near the margin. Only a rigid Bank- 
ing Act and permanent Tariff Board with full powers 
to grant discriminatory protection to Indian indus- 
tries can prevent this danger. If the Bretton-Woods 
Agreement stands in the way of the formation of 
such a Tariff Board, India must withdraw from the 
International Monetary Fund. 1948 was a year of 
great political changes and a world economic depres- 
sion, the same histoiy may repeat itself in 1948. India 
must arm herself in time, 

i » 

Is it Inflation ? 

The prevailing economic malady of che present- 
day life is being attributed to inflation. This opinion 
is shared by both the academicians and tlie lay 
public. It is true, circulation of money has increased 
four times. From the pre-war level of Rs. 172-44 
crores on the let of September, 1939, the note circula- 
tion Ixas mounted to a, level of Rs. 1,202-02 crores. 
This marks almost a five-fold increase. Similarly, the 
average increase in the price-level also ranges four to 
five times higher than that prevailing rate before 
the war. Inflation, therefore, must have occurred. 

A conclusion like this, however, is rather sweep- 
ing. It ignores relative rise in the standard of living, 
which necessitates a higher flow of goods and money. 
It ignores too the higher level of employment which 
calls for a higher flow of goods and money. Thirdly, 
higher price indicates infl.»ition only when the point 
of full employment is crossed. Lastly, there is the 
question of the idle reserves which could be profit- 
ably released, but unfortunately are being kept 
closed in the vaults of the Banks. 

The rise in the cost of living has been knmensely 
acute. The war-time employments distributed fair 
inooiOics to some of the lower income groups. In 
this lower income groiips there were the chronically 
unemployed urban people and also some of the land- 
less cultivators of the villages. Flow of money into 
their pockets has led to the overcrowding of the towns 
and sirbuibs and increased desertion of villages. The 
limitless expansion in cinemas anti other luxury 


trades bears another testimony to the fact of a net 
in the standard of living of some people. Such a 
development had the concentrated effect of a pull on, 
the consumers' goods, supply of which would not rise 
in volume as the occasion warranted. So, the price 
rose and with it rose the circulation of money giving 
a fillip to prices to rise still further. The rise in the 
standard of living of a section of people and an 
expa^on of economic activities together with a 
physical shortage of consumer goods have led to the 
infiationaiy spiral of a cumulative rise in circulation 
of moiiey and prices. 

Could not this rise in the cost of Uving be met 
by effecting a rise in the flow of goods ? Was the 
point of full employment crossed already ? If the 
point of full employment was not reached, there 
could be endless scope for the flow of goods to rise. 
The measure's adopted by the government indicate 
that according to them the point was reaclued. The 
government promulgated pricc-oontrols and rationing 
to cope with the situation instead of taking correa* 
ponding measures to increase production. Measures 
like these lare, of course, conducive to* curb any 
infiationaiy trend. But these measures are sufficient 
by themselves only when the point of full employment 
is reached. It is so, beoause after the point of full 
emp]o 5 nraent, the economic system cannot effect any 
increase in the supply of goods. Control and ration- 
ing are real solutions only at this stage. 

It is superfluous to point out to the fact of un- 
developed economy of India. There are scopes for 
expansion for .industries both heavy and cottage. This 
two-fold lag in the Indian economy has been pointed 
out long ago and reiterated since then. An industrial 
expansion increases the price-level till the optimum 
is reached. Such an increase in price-level serves as a 
stimulus for the expansion of industries producing 
consumers’ goods. Now, taking the rise in the price- 
level as a precedent, we could have experienced an 
lexpansion in niral and small industries producing the 
consumers’ goods and this in its turn could give the 
primary industries an occasion for expansion. But 
nothing of the kind was done or is still being done* 
Therefore, evils of inflation have begun *^0 appear 
long before the economy reached the point of full 
einplo}rment and long before there is actual inflation. 

A look lat the position of idle reserves of banks 
will offer a further proof. Thus, the position of total 
deposit liabilities of the scheduled banks before the 
war figured at Rs. 236*61 crores, while the total 
advances stood at Ra. 106-09 crores. Now, after the 
war, total liabilities stand at Rs. 1,097*45 crores and 
the total advances amount to Rs. 437-20 crores. Thus 
the ratio of idle balances to total deposits is now 
higher. But the marginal efficiency of capital is now 
more prospective because of higher price-level and 
higher standard of living. So under such pofrition 
money eiiould not sit idle, far less if there is in- 
flation. 

Oan this idle money be not utilised for increasing 
the supply in the market ? Surely it can. But COUr 
trols have to be relaxed to facilitate fuller invest- 
ment. Absence of controls would induce the producers 
to invest. Besides, controls have so far been corrupt, 
and piecemeal. This has to be changed in favour of 
a planned co-ordination. The government has 
loud on its post-war schemes. But none of those is 
being implemented. This failure of the govesniodilt 
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is making the situation inflationary. The Banks, who 
primarily stood on supplying government ■ contracts 
, during the war, are now on the verge of a crash for 
want of safe and profitable avenues of investment. 

The attitude of the government towards the 
small banks* crisis is conservative. The government 
seeme to be bent on deflation. There has been no 
comprehensive guarantee by the Reserve Bank of 
India to the small banks. But once the Reserve Bank 
gives its support, public confidence upon these banks 
will be restored. The trades, in that cose, can be 
spared a crisis. 

Even such a banking policy, however, will not be 
sufficient by itself. With the dissolution of dolhr pool, 
the Indian market will be thrown open to the 
American exports. In that case Indian industries will 
suffer 'a stiff competition under the free trade 
furangoment of the International Monetary Fund. 
Besides the price-boom in India would burst soon 
after foreign consumptiion goods begin to pour into the 
country. Thus the prospect of Indian industries <o 
expand under the cover of higher prices will dis- 
appear. Tariff protection is the only way out of this 
danger. If there is a permanent Tariff Board with 
powers to make discriminatory protection over 
import-market, adequate protection can be granted 
to the Indian industries. An integrated government 
policy, Jinking Tariff with relaxation of controls, and 
these two with an all-embracing expansion in the 
jurLsdictioii of the Reserve Bank, can settle the 
present distress. On the other hand, if the govern- 
ment suffers the banks to cra.sh and American exports 
to come in freely, the country will be subject to a 
monetarj^ deflation and nn industrial slump. In that 
case, mcasuros to combat the supposed inflation f>f 
the firesf'nt day may load the country' to the nadir of 
depression overnight It will not mean stabilisation 
of full employment but invitation to unemploy- 
ment. 

Control of Capital Movements 

, A bill has been introduced by the Financ*.* Member 
to control the movements of capital by controlling the 
free flow of foreign exchange. The Report of the 
Joint Select Committee on foreign exchange recom- 
mended adoption of such a measure. 

Under the Anglo-American financial arrangement, 
sterling will be multilaterally convertible from July 15, 
of this year. In other wordis, the holder of the sterling 
might exchange that for any other foreign currency. 
Accordingly, it is proposed to continue the existing 
practice of free payments to imports provided tliey are 
lioensed and covered by exports. The same facility 
will also be given to imports which are in the free 
list. Foreign exchange will be freely available for 
transfer payments and establisliment charges of tk) 
overseas branches of the Indian concerns. 

It is clear then, that there will be no restrictions 
other than those on the movements of capital. It is 
further, to be noted that the bill is not concerned with 
the volume of imports as such. Only it wunts utilisation 
of the foreign currency for the purpose of imports 
only. Control is proposed to be exl-ended to that 
sector of imports only which have scoroe foreign our* 
rwy ooireeponding. 

Now, ib» multilateral convertibility of sterling 
jpari for free payments to import necessiatc 


an abundant flow of sterling. But needs of repatriation 
of British investments might warrant interference 
the free availability of str rling. As sucli, some sort 
of control is proposed to be effected on the sectors of 
large investment. Thus the principle of free convert- 
ibility with a limitation of control on capital move- 
ments remains quite unimpaired. 

The International Monetary Fund of which India 
is a member, stands for absolute free mobility of 
foreign exchange. In the interest of controlling the 
movements of capital, India cannot undertake the full 
obligations of her roembership. But India does not go 
against the provisions of the International Monetary 
Fund as the principle of multilateral convertibility is 
adhered to. The control of capital movements in the 
transitional period is allowed even by the Monetary 
Fund. Moreover, there will be no rigid definition of 
the sterling area and the Reserve Bank will be given 
powers to exclude currencies and countries from the 
scope of the control. Thus there will be control no 
doubt, but that will not mean bilateralism and the 
Indian rupee will gain its freedom to a great extent. 

The Question of Sterling-balances 

In a Press Note issued on Derember 24 inst, the 
Government of India announced that a delegation from 
the United Kingdom would pay a visit to India during 
January for preliminary Ulks with offices of live 
Finance Department and the Reserve Bank of India 
on the subject of India’s sterling balances. This gave 
an occasion for reviewing, firstly, the divergtmt views 
on the question of repayment of the balance and, 
secondly, to study the history of the accumulation in 
the light of the conflicting views on repayment. 

On tbi> question of repayment of the sterling 
balances, the British view has undergone a considerable 
change. Lord Keynes speaking in the Bretton- Woods 
Conference in July, 1944, obs(*rved, “We are gititeful 
to our Allies, particularly to our Indian friends, who 
put Uieir resources at our dispo^^ll without stint and 
themselves suffered from privation as a result. . . . 
When the end is readied and we can see the daylight 
we shall take it up without any delay to settle honour- 
ably, what w^is honourably and generously given.” 
More or less a similar intonation is audible in Lord 
W’avoll’s speech at the A.ssociatcd Chamber of Com- 
mci-ce, Calcutta, on December 14, last. Referring to 
the post-war negotiations on the settlement of sterling 
balances he obgseiwcd, 'T am quite confident that in 
these negotiations, the value and magnitude of India's 
contribulion to the Allied war-effort will be recog- 
nised; that her needs will be considered; and that the 
manner of liquidation will be arranged to meet her 
planned development. I do not sec that political consi- 
derations need affect the settlement.” These are the 
views expressed by British spokesmen during the war. 
But with the end of the war, in December, 1945, came 
the conflicting view of Mr. Churchill who said in the 
House of Commons, “Are we not entitled to say, 
here 's our counter-charge, we having defended you 
from the Axis powers ?* The same applies to the 
Government of India. I, specially, referred to th« 
matters in the Cabinet in 1942, when I saw with dis- 
quietude these immense debits amounting against us.” 
ilius Mr. Churchill sets in a Irend of opinion quite 
oontraiy to that suggested by Lord Keynes. A section 
of Brib’sli opinion has already started a campaign fo*? 
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a Bcaling down of ibalances on the strength of Mr. 
ChuiohiJl'a logic. 

The Indian opinion, as expreased unequivocally in 
quartere both official and unofficial, stan<b for inpay- 
ment in full and no scaling down. Sterling balances 
form the major item in financing the Indian planning 
in all the schemes that have been so far put forward. 
Only the other day Dr. John Mathai, then Member 
for Industries and Supplies, observed in the Central 
Aasambly on October 28, 1946, “On behalf of the 
Government I can give the asffurancc that we would 
do all that lies in our power to see that fullest justice 
is done to Indian rights. It would be our aim to see 
^at as large a portion of these balances as possible 
is released as freely convertible currency in the 
shortest possible period and that whatever balance is 
left should be funded over for as short a period as 
possible at a mte of interest which could be regarded 
as reasonable. It is my considered opinion on such 
data as I have been able to examine that by no 
conceivable process of aeasoning can there be a 
demand for the scaling down of sterling balances.** 

The j^lf, then, existing between the Britiiffi and 
Indian opinions is very wide. Negotiations have not 
reached any concrete conclusion as yet. Only a very 
rough outline has been envisaged in the Anglo- 
American agreement. No other concrete data can be 
had at our disposal for the present. Cla/use 10 of the 
agreement stands for early settlement of the sterling 
balances and dissolution of the Empire dollcr pool of 
the sterling area countries. For instance, it is provided 
therein, that the settlement of the balance will be 
made on a classification of the balances into three 
categories : (a) balance to be released at once and 
convertible into any currency for current transactions ; 
(6) balances to be similarly released by instalments 
over a period of years beginning in 1961 ; and 
(c) balances to be adjusted as a contribution to the 
settlement of w^r and post-war indebtedness and in 
recognition of the benefits which the countries con- 
cerned might be Expected to gain from such a settle- 
ment. 

Thus an undefined portion of the balances is ear- 
marked for scaling down. It is more or Jess on lines 
of the above conclusions thet the British Government 
is working in its attempt to settle the balances. Mr. 
Churchill's task has been to turn the undefined portion 
of the balances to be scaled down into a major portion 
of the total balances outstanding. But India is not 
ready to tolerate any scaling down even if the Anglo- 
Amerioan agreement may provide that. First, India's 
contributions to the war-effort has been more than her 
due. This fact is upheld by the Bengal famine during 
the war. Nothing of the kind happened in any other 
coun^ of the Commonwealth. The example of the 
Do^nions foregoing a part of the balance as a contri- 
bution to the war effort, does not apply in the Indian 
instance as the Dominions had themselves industrialised 
during the war at the expense of India as a result of 
the Eastern Group Conference, Secondly, the sterling 
balances are, as emphasised by Sir Archibald Rowlands 
in his budget speech on February 28, 1946, matter 
of bilateral settlement between In^a and U. K.’ 
Therefore, the Anglo-Amierican agreement has got no 
direct bearing. The present Finance Member blierved 
by way of clarifying the position vm-o-om the Anglo- 
American agreement on October 28 last : were not 

a party to it i^d if it is mentioned as one of the 


terms that there shall be a soaUng down of balMoea^ 
India is not certainly bound by it and we do noi* 
accept that propoaitioxi.** 

The Anglo-American agreement has not* been able 
to reconcile the divergent views on the^settlement of 
the sterling balances. 

This situation of imreconciled conflict of viewW'' 
warrants a study into the history of the accumulation 
of the balances. The sterling balances grew out of the 
fallowing two main sources : (1) India’s favourable 
balance of trade, end (2) War eaependitures in India. 
These two main sources can further be subdivided into 
favourable balances of trade in sterling area and 
outside the sterling area. Similarly, war expenditures 
in India also can be subdivided between the portion 
spent by the H. M. G. and that epent by U. 8. A. end 
other Dominions. 

The following figures can be forwarded to show 
the course of accumulation on the above lines, e4l* • 

(In lakha of rupees) 

1940-41 1943-44 1945-46 

Favourable balance 

in sterling area 80*27 168*33 61*61 

With U. S. A. -Ml +21*89 -6*77 

(In cTores of rupees J 

H. M. G.’s war ex(). 40 385 876 

As to the volume of American expenditure in India, 
the amount of 405 crores of rupees as India’s dollar 
earnings kept frozen so far in the Empire dollar pool 
bears testimony to the role of dollar pool in the 
acicumuktion of the balances. 

Nothing in the above course of accumulation of the 
balances calls for scaling down. It shows that the 
balances are India's legitimate earnings kept more or 
less as a fund of deferred credit. On the other hand, 
this blocking of India’s exchange surplus prevented 
Indian, industries from importing capital equipment. 
Consequently, flow of goods fell below the flow of money 
issued on the security of sterling deposits. Shortage of 
essential commodities and high prices in India took n 
toll of millions of human lives as its victims. Can there 
be anything so benign in this tragedy which may urge 
India to forego her due credits today ? 

The I.C.S. and I.P. 

Mr. Henderson, Under-Secretary of State for 
India, came and went. It was reported that he came 
with the specific abject of settling the terms for wind- 
ing up the Imperial Services in India. It was expected 
that immediate decirions would be reached and 
announced. Weeks have elapsed but nothing so far 
has been communicated to the public. The solution 
is not only important but very urgent, specially in 
view of the declaration for a liquidation of the Indian 
“Empire” by June 1948. 

The problems are mainly two : Whether, and if 
so, when, these services are lO be Wv'^und up, and 
secondly, what should be the terms on whi<£ they 
are to be wound up. Public opinion has expressed 
itself in unequivocal terms that these services should' 
be wound up and that immediately. Indian eslf« 
government would be a mir.ige if the adminiistriatllrie 
•machinery in the main was to continue in the haflidl 
of men who are foreigners. The first and lha; 
elementary step for a self-governing India in ; 

is to establish, and run its adpiinistfative 
with men who would be appointsd» nontroUed* ' 
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'directed and if necessaiy removed by the Oovem- 
ment of India. So long as any uncertainty on these . 
lAUeations lasts, men in the services would hardly 
function to a purpose and the government of the 
country can hardly use them to the full to work out 
its prognamme. If the main machinery is in a state 
of dux, nothing is done or can be done and the un- 
certainty dominates the entire administration. The 
tax-payer does not get any proportionate return for 
the bill he is called upon to pay and his hard-earned 
money is wasted in financing la service from which 
he derives no benefit. 

The services must be liquidated and that at once. 
6ir William Wedderburn, an Engli^man with the 
background of a long intimate association with India 
end its affairs, stated in 1889, **The professional 
interests of our administrators in India are in anior 
{forngm with the interests of the Indian taxpayers 
whose affairs they administer.*’ In 19(H, Sir Henry 
Cotton, a distinguished member of the Indian Civil 
Service with Jong and viaried experience of adminis- 
tration, stated that the Indian Civil Service ‘'is a 
form of administration both bureaucratic and auto- 
cratic and is an organisation suited only to a 
Government^ by foreigners. It has been perceptibly 
weakening from its inherent inapplicability to an 
environment where changes are becoming napid.” In 
1917, the Montagu^heltnsford Report described the 
Indian Civil Service as a ‘‘ruling corporation/* Indian 
leaders from Pandit Nehru down to the Provincial 
Ministers have found them thoroughly unsuited for 
(modem conditions and often obstructive. It is crystal 
cilear that the Indian Civil Service with its “ruling 
corpomtion” tradition and with its heritage of a 
^‘government by foreigners” must completely dis- 
appear with the approach of self-government for 
India. In fact, the I.C.S. should have disappeared 
long ago and its continuance has unfortunately made 
the task of the making of (a free India more and 
more complicated. The genius of the services have 
been utilised to thwart and obstruct India’s road to 
freedom. It is hardly possible for these men, with 
their past traditions, to adapt themselves with 
changed conditions of today. Few amongst them have 
shown any indication of such adaptability. The 
I.C.S. and with it the I.P. and all other services 
with contracts with the Secretaiy of State for India 
must disappear and the sooner the better. Let fr^e 
India begin with a clean state. 

As regards compensation, the members of what- 
ever seniority >may be allowed the pension to which 
tbey are entitled under the existing rules. No further 
claim for compensation should be entertained. If 
they have any claim at all, that may be presented 
to the British Home Secretary and paid by the 
British IhBchequer for running the government by 
foreigners in the foreigners’ interest. As regards their 
re-employment, there are objections. So far as the 
British members of the services are concerned it is 
argued, that tiieir sudden disappearance will cause a 
break ip the continuity and a loss to India of men 
cxperiePced in civil administration. This argument is 
not convineixig. In Bengal, as we see it, their elfi- 
ciewQr has been demonstrated to be aero. While most 
of ^ major problems of the province, e.g,, health. 

, odooatioP, eoopomio betterment, ^leto., have remained 
gt^Ptely unsolved in spite of the fact that such 
. to remain at the hdm, recent 


events, particukudy since the last famine, have 
demonstrated that cither they are hopelessly in- 
efficient or that they are wilfully sabotaging the 
country’s path to freedom and progress. The Bengal 
famine was man-made and the administrative officers 
of the services cannot escape from part of blame. 
No such food shortage occurred in Britain even in 
the thick of the submarine warfare. The British Food 
Department faced the problem bravely and solved it. 
In Bengal, when the famine took a toll of five 
millions of human Jives, wo had a British I.C.S. as 
Chief Secretary, a British I.CB. as Member for the 
Board of Revenue, » British I,C,S. as Director- 
General of Food, a British I.C.S. as Secretary to a 
British Governor, and all the five Divisional Com- 
missionorships were held by British members of the 
I.C.S. So far as law and order is concerned, Calcutta 
had a blood-bath on August 16-19, to be followed 
by others of less \-irulent character, while the capital 
was full of the same type of British officials, having in 
addition, a British member of the 1. P. as Commis- 
sioner of Police of the City, with a dozen British 
I. P.’s as second in command and with a British I.P. 
in charge of the Investigation Department. A British 
I.P. was at the head of the Provincial Police while 
the Noakbali outrage happened. It was within the 
Division of a British I.CJS. Divisional Commissioner. 

Quite an appreciable section of the British 
members of the I. C. S. and I. P. are suspected of 
developing communal and sectional problems to 
obstruct India’s aspirations for freedom. To be just to 
these officers and to our own country, we must say 
that they should not remain a day longer in the 
Indian administration. 

So far as the Indian members of the I.C.S. are 
concerned, the same arguments apply to some. Many 
such officers out-Horoded Herod and had attempted to 
play more royally than the king himself. Indian 
officers of tlie I.C.8. played their part in the Rail- 
way strike at Chandpur and in the various political 
movements since 1920 till 1942. Midnapore can alone 
provide a legion of instances of their out-Heroding 
competition. These have proved that self-interest had 
been dearer to them than a sense of duty to their 

countrymen. There are numerous instances when 
eve^n calls of humanity could rouse no sympathy in 
their hearts. The consciences of most of those Indian 
I.CJ9., and TP. men were not only mortgaged but 
sold to the foreigner. One of them went so far as 
to write pamphlets that ‘Swadeshism’ was a crime 
and created Hindu-Mualim conflicts. He had his 
reward. 

Worlds Moral Crisis 

In an article specially contributed to the Bharat 
JyoU, Louis Fischer says that for the past 32 years 
since the beginning of the last World War, mankind 
has been floundering. The world is in the midst of 
constant crisis. According to him, the crisis is so 
constant and in fact so close to our eyes that we do 
not see it. When the first world war ended people 
began to talk about the second. When the second 
world war ended people started talking about the 
possibility of a third. 

Dr. Charles F. Kettering, President of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Scienoe, 
said recently, “We have the sciemtifio knowledge to 
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provide au adequate diet for every one of the two 
billion inhabitants of Ibe globe. But three-fourths of 
the world's population did not have enough proper 
food. The false barriers erected by man himself are 
responsible. The antiquated social systems, ignorance, 
stupidity, and fear prevent a large percentage of the 
people of the world from enjoying the most funda- 
mental of the benefits of f^cience.*^ No social system 
of tlie present century, neither capitalism, nor 
fascism, nor socialism has supplied all the basic 
m/aterial needs of the people. 

Louis Fischer points out two major facts in our 
lives : 'Tlie uncertainty of peace and the evil of 
man-made unnecessary poverty. Man has registered 
tremendous progress during the last generation. But 
it has been a progw^ without peace and without 
certain plenty. The result is insecurity. The earth 
and the men and women on it are, enveloped in totnl 
insecurity.’^ According to him : 

This manifests itself not merely in the antics 
of the united diplomats. Each individual reflects 
it in his desire to escape reality and in his yearning 
to achieve securit>^ Those who are economically 
secure still fed the tenuousness of world peace. 
Sometimes su'bconsiously, but sometimes con- 
sciously, they feel the immorality of being secure 
when many others are insecure although the 
scientific moans exist of making evoiybody secure. 

Baffled by the seeming insolubility of big 
problems, unable to find the ultimate answers to 
big questions, the insecure seek refuge in some- 
thing infallible, stable, confident, dynamic, and 
full of promises. It is thes insecure person who 
accepts dictatorship over his body and mind. In- 
security breeds a need for absolutism and 
totalitarianism. 

In one country after another, ever since 1922. 
disappointing peace treaties, economic distress and 
unrelieved oppression have driven millions into the 
arms of dictators and one party s 3 rBtem 6 . This xirocesw 
still continues. 

Declaring that the essence of our crisis is moral, 
Fischer writes : 

The most devastating phenomenon that 
accompanies the great world crisis is the readiness 
of people 'to sacrifice morality in the pursuit 
of security. Those who run the race for 
security often strip off such ‘extras’ as moral 
scruples. Mussolini made the trains run on 
time. What did it matter that he suppressed civil 
liberties and filled the prisons with the unorthodox? 
Hitler’s own newspaper, the Voelkischer Beobach^ 
fer boasted on New Year’s Day, 1939, that Nazism 
had brought aid for mothers, children’s insurance, 
classical music for German workers, full employ- 
ment, etc. What did it matter, then, that it had 
enslaved a nation and engulfed a world in blood ? 

Hie strange aspect of all this is that the search 
for security destroys security and at the same time 
destroys morality. Nations in search of security 
cannot find it ; they achieve partial security at 
the expense of others, i^aller nations wldch are 
forced into a ^sphere of influence.’ Later thui' 
sphere clashes with- another sphere and there ^ 
war. Similarly, individuals may surrender soi^lfw 
to gmn wealth but this is not the road to 
happiness. 


Essentially, the crisis of our era is moral. We 
• live in an immoral woiki which has apparently 
lost its capacity for indignation. This, more than 
anything else, explains the failures of politicians. 

The Sacco and Vanzetti trial and executions 
stirred America and the world. So did the trial of 
Tom Mooney. But tens of thousands of judicial 
murders now-a-days never even get into the news. 
The sins of the Czar’s secret police in Siberia, the 
mistreatment of slaves in the Belgian Congo, 
anti-Jewish pogroms and Armenian massacres 
roused distant nations to feverish passion in the 
nineteenth century and the first decade of the 
twentieth. But the millions in concentration 
camps today rarely evoke a silent thought. At 
least one million persons died in the Bengal famine 
in 1942-43, millions are starving in China, India 
and Europe at this moment. Tito, Franco, Salazar, 
Peron, and la dozen other dictators have extin- 
guished the rights of their subjects. Racinl difr- 
crimination grows eveiywhere with the intensifi- 
cation of nationalism. 

So modern man prefers ignorance, indifference 
and disinterest. He escapes into bis personal life. 
Self-interest is his only interest. Outside of St he is too 
awaro of his impotonco and insignificance. The war 
millionaire tries to establish himself in society but the 
consciousness of his black acts is there. Hence, 
Fischer believes the widespread disinclination to be 
active politically or to fiarticipate fully in organisa- 
tions dedicated to the alleviation of suffering and the 
correction of evil. We contribute a little mont^y or 
an hour. That is very little compared to the magni- 
tude of the task. The grfxiter the passivity the worse 
tlie problems become 'and the more scope there is for 
the blandishments and dynamism of a gangster 
dictator or of a political charlatan. 

Suggesting a way out, Fischer .says : 

The key to the dissipation of the world crisis 
would RtH'.m to lie in the knowledge — which ought to 
be obvious but isn’t — that no nation and no person 
can be free, secure or happy if any nation or 
person is enslaved, insecure or unhappy. • Selfish, 
ness, therefore, defeats itself. To benefit, self one 
must save others. The brFt realism is idealism. 

International politics and domestic politics 
are generally discussed in terms of conferences, 
treatic-e, reaolulions, declarations, trade, oil con- 
cessions, votes, parties, etc. That is not incorrecl, 
but it is incomplete without consideration of the 
spirit of man and his moral conduct. It has been 
argued that a social theory produces oonBistency. 
The recent history of flip-flopping opportunistic 
theorists proves this to be untrue. Adherence to 
moral principles, however, does create consistency 
and decency. 

What humanity needs is an alliance between 
politics and principle. UsuaUy, they are strangers, , 
even enemies. MahMma GandfU ia an eimmple of 
the union of ataiesmanMp md spirit, Ot^hi is 
scrupulous ^out means and methods. That is the. 
essence of democracy. Hie attainment of ends 
irrespective of imeans and methods is one of the. 
clearest marks of anti-demoeraoy. The rescue of 
democracy from the dangers besetting it is, above 
all, a moral Tindehaldng which must stek^ 
each individual. Peace 8^ democracy, like eliarit^^ 
begin at home— in tiie hearts of men. . ^ . / . 



THE STRUGGLE OF VIET NAM AGAINST FRENCH IMPERIAUSM 

By KAMALADEVl CHATTOPADHYAY 

The deadly struggle of tho Viet Nam Republic of doing so, one secs in the fieroc war waged against 
Indo-Cbina against Frcncfli Imperialiam-, witli almost Indo-Ohina by France a stem dotcnniiuatioii to hold 
its back to the wall, throws into sharp) relief tho feet on to whatovei- it has. This has become all thr more 
that Asui is etill fighting her major and probably tho sinister as attempts are being made to eroat;' im- 
last battle to free honself from the tliraldom of tli. pression tha;t colonies have ceased to tiL paying 
European yoke. propositions tlrat they once were, and that on the 

A new alignment of forces shaped in tho South-East contrary they have now becomo liabilities for the rnl- 
Asia as a result of the collapse of Japan and the break- big countries. The que.stion is of interest to every 
up of her Empire, This meant in particular a itj-adjusl- •countr}'^ sitnilarly placed whether it hn India. Iiulo- 
ment of the relations between Ihe old colonies ot C)hina or Burma. For, in the first instance, all empire 
Eumpe and liLoir former rulem. In a way, the surrender tKionomies jirc alike as is being increasingly realised, 
of Japan far from restoring these colonies to their old Even little islands like the Philippines which bi’causK) 
master, actually paved the way for their liberation, of their diminutive size do not ai»pear to occupy a 
For the interval between the Japaiuise collapse and the prominent position in tho econoiriy of the United 
re-entry of tlic Eui-opoan forc*es was availed of by States, m vertheless had obviously a far more important 
Uiem to seise power and declare their independencL'. bearing on the UB. foreign economy than the world 
But subsequent events have proved that the question realised ; for they are now comj»elIing the U.S. to 
of colonial freedom h? not to be so simply solved. In enact such legislative measures through the U.S. 
the first pliaco. tlie economy of every Imporialirt Congress «.«* will enable that coiintiy to .still continue 
country is based on the resources of its colony or to retain its grip on those Islands in spite of the grant 
colonies. Deprived of this bt\fiic prop, the ruling of political freedom to thr m. How much more so in 
country’s economy would most certainly collapse unless ^hc cysc of an enormously rich area like Indo-China 
an innr)r revolution at the same time tran.sfonmi£‘d its which Albert fc^rraut when he was Ministtir for 
own structure. In tho absence of any such radical Colonics before World War II, dt 2 scribc<:l as follows : 
change, the ruling jxiwer Is bound to exert its hardest “Indo-China Ls from everv' point of view the 

to retuin its colonial ompiiv, modified no doubt to the most important, the most developed and the most 
extent the colonial Htmggle emn bond it through its profrperous of our colonics . . . What is to be the 
up-surging prcijsure. This i.^ today being witnessed in future of this rich and varied patrimony of ours which 
Indo-Chinu, Indonesia, the Philippines, India, Burma, is the source of French political, int-ellectiiol and moral 
etc. Of these revolts, the least known and probably influence in the Pacific ? By what dangers i? it 
the bloodiest Was the Indo-Chinese struggle stemmed threatened and how can we overcome them ?” 
in the first instance by British troops aided by tlnir It is against this biu-kground that we must survey 
Indian units, who Iritd to hold the iriiperialist fort the problem of Indo-China to get a correct estimate 
until ihe arrival of the French who then resumed the of its position in France’s scheme of things, 
battle against the brave Indo-Chine-se patriote. Although French advent into Far East and the development 
the new-born and sturdy Republic of Indo-China coin- of it.=? coiitactvs in tlio Pacific dates further back than 
prising the Provinces of Annam, Tonkin anck Cochin- her lerritoriai occiipiitiuns jn that area. French Jesuit 
China could not be destroyed, it is nevertheless sought Misrionarks were said to have wielded some influence 
to be softened up at least for the time being, by the at the Chine.s(- C-ourt in Peking in the seventeenth and 
imperialist armed forces, for otherwise such a pro- eighteenth renturies. From tlu' fir.-=t France had arro- 
longed and bitter war could not have been continued gated to h^ivelf a special role amongst the Western 
to be waged against the Indo-Chinese Rejpublic by I'owers as thf* only Catholic power land in virtue of 
Fnance. to proU'ct/or of Catholics and Catholic Mis- 

What makes these struggles so significant in the sions, which only later canne to be challenged by other 
present context is the changed face of Europe and the European Catholics. On the basis of this claim under 
seeming transformation in the internal character of tlui Treaty botwoeii Prance and Chin®, all Missionaries 
the old countriee. For instance, France has today a going into the interior of China hod to have pass-port* 
dtfinitely Left Government, dominated las it is by issued by the French Diplomatic representation. 
Socialists and Communists, guided by a new leadership Further privileges to these Catholic Missions were 
that tile debacle caused by the war and the militant conueded in the shape of i>ermits for the acquisition of 
jejeinents thrown up by tho resistance movement, had land, a system which resulted in what came to be 
combined to create. The last gicneral election clearly known as the “Protectorate of France in China.'^ 
Aowed the mood of the country in the definite swing Henceforward, the French were allowed to lease or buy 
to the Left as demonstrated in the successes of the land or houses in any part of that country. After 1840, 
Socialist and Communist Parties. Yet whatever trans- a pei*iod of commorciMl activity followed with the 
formation may have taken place within France itself, close of the Opium War, leading from 1860 onwards to 
as i!)esult of the Leftward swerve, it is little reflected lii' era of rapid v 'oquest and pem^trsition into Invlo- 
& its empire policy. A truly Socialist ctm Communist China.. It is well known that for a long time China 
first act would have been the adoption like Japan resisted the efforts of the We^ to get her 
fhs the liquidation of it* Enapbe. For from ports opened to Western trade, and that eftie yielded 
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eventually only to the forceful measures taJcen by the 
[Western powers to gain permission lor tlieir nationals 
to settle and trade in some parts of China. But un- 
doubtedly as was admitted in 1996 by Albert Sarraut, 
it was Indo-Ghina that played a vital role in deter- 
mining the pkee of France in the Far East economy. 
That French private investments in Indo-China have 
all along been on an ascending scale is easily proved 
by figures* Between 1888 and 1918 they totalled 492 
million francs ; between 1924 and 1^, 2870 tmillion 
francs ; after 1986, a fresh influx of capital came in 
and rose to 9260 million francs. On the eve of World 
[War U, the total investments of oil kinds, private and 
Government, totalled more than 12 million francs. 
Moreover, Indo-China’s trade with France at the time 
exceeded her trade with the countries of the Far East 
by almost double. The Indo-Chinese rubber exported 
to France was virtually equal to the net imports of 
crude rubber into that country. The French Armament 
industry was richly fed by the presence of Nickel and 
Iron ore (the latter having quadrupled production by 
the eve of World War II), Chrome, Tungsten, Manga- 
nese, Antimony, Bauxite and other minerals from 
lindo^hino. Despite all this mineral wealth, the 
French economic poliicy liad been to preserve this 
Colony and its resources of raw (materials for its own 
exclusive exploitation and had therefore discouraged 
the establishment of any national industries. As in 
other colonies so in Indo-China, her wealth only went 
to build the armament industry of the ruling country, 
tlms making France’s Far Eastern possessions utterly 
helpless and vulnerable to attacks ; for the necessary 
war equipment that might have made resistance to 
outside aggression practicable was too far off to be of 
any use, not to speak of the precarious condition of 
France itself making the chances of any such help 
unreal. For years the possibility of industrialising 
Indo-China to meet just such a situation, particularly 
after the expeiience of World War I, had been dis- 
cussed many a time but the fear of French manu- 
facturers that this might mean competition from that 
colony, had sucoesafully toipedoed the very suggestion. 
There was also opposition from thio French Army of 
occupation who feared urbanisation and the rise of a 
proletariat class with the possibility of Its becoming 
the breeding ground for revolt and political discontent- 
anent. The impeding crisis of 1999 again brought this 
question to the forefront and the desirability of raising 
an Indo-Chinese Army under its own flag and staffed 
by its own ofllcera was advocated by many as the only 
means of persuading that colony to offer effective 
resistance. It was also hoped that thiese measures would 
absorb the young unemployed of Indo-China and 
serve to divert the attention and energies of the 
political malcontents into defensive channels, give them 
a stake in the resistance and replace the prevailing 
indifference with the will to resist. But every such 
reasonable suggestion was met by the colonial re- 
actionaries with the query, *'Is Franco to lose her third 
empire ?” The blind colonial militarists saw greater 
security in the doubtful supply of armaments from the 
home country than in loc^ popular enthusiasm which 
to them was suspect. The only measure tt^en to meet 
tlie insecurity were new tfucee—taxes on egporiA, 
imports, consumption, and on every conceivable 
to add to the already existing bur^n. - 

The Soviet-(]krman Pact followed by the Soviet 
Japanese Pact and the outfareik of Wtorld War 11 


served to pose the Oriental fringe of the French Empire 
as a strategic element in the Far Eastern ocene, parti- 
cularly at a time when the fate of France itself was at * 
stake, rendering the security of her empiic increasingly 
problematical. In fact the intensification of Japanese 
aggressiveness from the advent of the Munich Agree- 
ment onwards, was finally determining the French Far 
Eastern policy. For each Japanese advance in the Sino«* 
Japanese conflict had been emphasising the importance 
of the French-controlled routes from Indo-China into 
unoccupied China. But as in the West, so in the East, 
appeasement continued to hold sway, and as in the 
Spanish and the Czechoslovakian crisis, so in the 
Chinese, France chose to steer clear of a strong policy 
of resistance. In fact, the spirit of Munich came to 
pervade the Far East, and Fmuce readily chose to 
close the Indo-Ohina border to supplies to China as 
the British did with the Burma Road, failing to realise 
once again that continued Chinese resistance was the 
boat defence of France’s own interests. But the vested 
interests of France read more danger into a victorious 
China and the possibilities of revolutionary elements 
coming to the top thereby, than in a dominating 
Japan. 

The ever-deepening international crisis izi Europe 
forcing France along with other European countries to 
bear the brunt of the revisionist offensive, sharpened 
still further the coutradicliona within imperialism. The 
six-tliousand-mile 'ocean dividing France from its 
Eastern outskirts threw into bold relief the genera) 
sense of insecurity and the absence of adequate defence, 
especially the highly vulnerable eighteen-hundred-mile 
Indo-Ohina sea-coast with a single fortified point — 
state of affairs brought about by the Colonial Military 
Authorities by fearing to arm the Indo-Chinese and 
allowing themselves to be ruled by the belief that the 
fiOO-mile China frontier was a greater menace to 
French rule in Indo-China than a totally unfortified, 
undefended cighteen-hundred-mile coast line open to 
the wide ocean-ways of tlie world I It was also one of 
the basic tenets of the Daladier Government’s Far 
Eastern policy, that in these regions it was jjiove the 
responsibility of Britain and America to assume the 
initiative. At the saime time every spurt of nationalism 
was sougjht to be severely suppressed. Several men 
were arrested in 1937 for reading an Annamite transla- 
tion of a pamphlet by Leon Blum, the then French* 
Premier ; while Ngayen Phu who read it was £^ven a 
sentence of three years in prison and three under 
surveillance, while the listeners in the audience received 
anything from six months to a year I So mutch for the 
popular front, so highly propagandised by the Com- 
munists at the time as an anti-Fascist Front 1 

The policy of continued appeasement towards the 
Axis powers served to gradually take the initiative 
away from the French in the Pacific. Efforts to rouse 
and rally Indo-Chinese support in the war effort 
brought but lukewarm response ^cept from vested 
interests under French protection like the Emperor of 
Annam and similar dignataries. The capitulation of 
Europe served to inflaune Japanese expansionist dreams 
and hi this hour they saw Japan’s opportuni^ to 
expimd hei ^here of influence in South-1^ Asia Oiod 
overctee her dependence on foreign raw material, 
realised that Indo-China’s rice, iron, opal, robber, 
and. ntW wealth could supply a rizeaihle part of 
own preiking economic needs. Squally imporfant woo 
this colony’s strategic position, enhanced by the eas* 
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oellent haxbour at Camiauh Bay, aBd with tbia in hand 
tha whole of Eaatem Asia up to India seemed within 
.command. Moreover, Incto-China hardly had any armed 
force worth the name. 

Indo-Ghina, it was now obvious, was going to play 
an important role in the Japanese New OMer. On 
June 17th, the day Marshal Petain sued for peatee, the 
Japanese Foreign office called on France to stop anna- 
ments’ shipments into China through Indo-Ghina and 
as an earnest of their seriousness moved units of the 
army and navy on to the Indo-China border, and later 
established Control stations within that country in all 
important cities and ports. These Japanese military 
missions in Indochina though ostensibiy to stop sup- 
plies to China, enabled Japan to obtain de facto con- 
trol of that country and through the Asia Cevelopment 
Board plan the re-orientation of the Indo-Chinese 
economic life within the Yen block orbit. A new trade 
pact was drawn up under which Indo-China*s raw 
materials were to be* exchanged for Japanese manu- 
factures, and certain military privileges granted to 
Japan. NeedJees to say, all tliese negotiations were con- 
cluded between Vichy and Tokyo, the Indo-Chinese 
not figuring an 3 rwhere. Thus Indo-China like so many 
other colonies became just a victim in the wdb of inter- 
national manoeuvring. For as the Axis powers gained 
ground, Japan’s pressure on France and therefore on 
Indo-China strengthened, at times by diplomatic 
action, at other times through military pressure, the 
Rome-Berl in-Tokyo alliance ultimately giving the 
leadership in Asia to Japan. The Japanese instJalled 
themselves in northern Tonkin as a foothold from 
which to launch further economic, militaiy and terri- 
torial expansion, in the shape of outright cession of 
provinces, additional militaiy and air-bases, installation 
of puppet governments under Japanese protection for 
Annam and Cambodia, and last but not the least, 
credit loans to finance the Japanese military plans. 

Tlie rapid deterioration in Japan’s internal food 
situation coupled with the cxtx^rnal politico-economic 
pressure Japan was being subjected to, was reflected in 
the mpidity of Japan’s drive to absorb Indo-China’s 
economy. Japan’s first move was her decision to make 
the entire rice supply of the South-Eastern countries 
which she now controlled, amounting to approximately 
95 per cent of the World’s rice exports, her virtual 
monopoly ; the second, her persistent endeavour to 
obtain fre^om to exploit Indo-China’s mineral and 
raw materials and to utilise her strategic position for 
war-fcosps. The air-bases were, of course, used for 
bombing the Burma Road. Ironically enough, at this 
stage the decadent Fiench Government by a series of 
deices conceded to Indo-China, what she had resisted 
doing all along, .an economic and customs autonomy, 
but for the u^oly purpose of enabling that hapless 
country to make every and any concession that Japan 
may demand of her I The Japanese on their part 
showed their intention of making their occupation of 
oertfun strategic parts such as Northern Tonkin, 
permanent ; in pursuance of (bis Japanese vested 
interests soon began to arrive to settle in Indo- 
China. iE^emally, in addition to Japanese' military 
preosure, (he mueh-harried Colony was beset by the 
revisUmist offensive of Thailand claiming territories it 
had pmviouiQy held m Laos and Cambodia. Ibis 
deimmd ultimateb^ took the form of Military Aciaon 
Hmtlk jMipML utilised very successfully, by flist offering 
its mediation and later like the monkey in Aesop's 


fable holding the scales, exploiting the role to 
strengthen its own position in the Pacific. The French 
were thus forced to agree to Japan’s award and con-* 
cede 26,000 square miles of territory to Thailand. 

Internally all the while Indo-China was going 
through convulsions of its own. On the one hand, the 
De Gaullist French Section was fostering revolt and 
resistance against the continued encroachment of Japan, 
On the other, Vichy under Axis pressure launched a 
general offensive in Indo-China against the Dc Gaulle 
followers and in a shattering shake up, effected the 
arrest of several important officials, chief among them 
the Governor of Cochin-China, the Inspector-General, 
Resident Superior of Laos, Chief of the Financial 
Administration and the like, all on suspicion of treason. 
In fact, this suspicion of aUeged anti-Japanese acti- 
vities was made one of the excuses by Japan for 
demanding her right of landing Japanese troops in 
Saigon, said to be the centre of these conspiracies. 

Nor was the unrest confined to the French elements 
alone. The general deterioration in the situation had 
led to a ferment amongst the people of Indo-China 
too. The crisis engendcricd by economic dislocation 
brought on by war, leading to shortage of food and 
other essentials, were adding to the general smoulder- 
ing in the country. By November 1941, fresh reports 
were appearing of rioting by armed Annamites, the 
most militant of the Indo-Chinese, as a result of which 
200 were said to have been lined up and shot. But the 
tide did not abate by any means. For, this was followed 
by a series of such serious uprisings that Domei, tlie 
Japanese News Agency, reported that the situation was 
so grave that every day planes left Saigon to bomb 
centres of trouble. Guerillas operated to stall and 
obstruct Japanese Military manoeuvres. On December 12, 
the Vichy Government found it necessary to issue a 
communique on these disturbances and to admit that 
the help of tlie Military and Navy had become neces- 
sary to suppress them. On December 14, an Indo- 
Chinese communique confessed to having arrested 
over a thousand people in the Saigon area alone, and 
that the jails had become so overcrowded that hun- 
dreds had to be lodgf^d in ships, pending militaiy 
trials which presupposes that martial law must have 
been already in force. 

The British army was the first to march, ostensibly 
to supervise the Japanese surrender, but in reality to 
hold the fort for the French until the latters’ troops 
could move in and take over the old control. For the 
British comimander f-ar from disarming the Japanese 
got busy utilising them to overthrow the newly formed 
Viet Nam Republic. But the Viet Namese were able 
to resist not only the British assaults but also the 
French efforts to re-establish themselves. Even in the 
midst of this conflict, popular elections were held by 
the Viet Nam to form a representative government. 

After six months of bitter warfare, France seemed 
to reconcile herself to an agreement with this her 
rebel colony. But she had obviously far from aban- 
doned her ambitions to hold on to Indo-China. Resorting 
to the age-old imperialist game, France too began. 
canalising on what die termed her ^'responsibilitiea’^ to 
the other States of Indo-China, and the Ohineee and 
Indian .minoiitieB, by insisting on the French having 
a hand in the running of the Federal Government. In 
truth it is only a cover for France to maintain her old 
^economic grip on South-East Ada of which Indo-China 
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fotms the base and ivhose 23 millions form 1/3 of 
France^s empire. France holds today 07 per cent of the 
£100,000,000 foreign business investments and the whole 
of the £1,000,000 rentiers of Indo-China. Up to World 
War II, France accounted for 63 ’3 per cent of Indo- 
china’s imports and 60 per cent of its exports. This 
was partly effected by maintaining a policy of tariff 
“assimilation” under which free trade existed between 
France and Indo-China, with the latter levying protec- 
tive tariff rates on goods from other countries on the 
same basis as France itself. Tliis offered the French 
commercial interests the same privileged position in 
thicj colony as in their own country. 

The French had tied their^ colonial possessions to 
France to even a greater extent than the English did 
theirs, and French Capital controlled Indo-Chinese 
economy rigidly through its hold over the latter’s raw 
'materials. Tlie French now feel that if they can only 
separate the rich territory of Cochin-China from the 
hinterland of Annam and Tonkin, tlie Viet Nam will 
sooner or later become dependent on them, and that 
free state can be reduced to a mockery by economic 
emasculation. For this purpose, on the one hand, France 
played for time delaying an agreement wdth the Viet 
Nam in order to bring military reinforcements into 
Cochin-China ; and on the other, through her High 
Commissioner rallying logoi her Indo-Chinese vested 
interests such as the big landlords who have become 

-:0 


French stooges because they ere given to understand 
that their privileged position is tied up with French 
Imperialism on the basis of their coimmon Interest as 
against that of the Viet Nam, very inuch like the 
Princes’ block in India. For under ^e previous feudal 
regime under the puppet Emperor, virtually all power 
was in French hands. Viet Nam is making a desperate 
bid to maintain the free Republic which she has &t 
such a cost established and which the French Imperialist 
power is seeking to destroy by military force. For 
while France recognised the Viet Nam on March 6th 
as a Free State, it stipulated at the saroio time that it 
was to be part of a federation of tlm five states of 
Indo-Chino, each with its own constitution, the federa- 
tion to bo presided over by a Governor-General and 
Council consisting of Indo-Chinese ministers from all 
the states, and French repratentativea to control the 
federal budget, foreign relations and commercial 
treaties. The Viet Nam naturajjy resents this and 
insists on its rights to control and regulate all Indo- 
Chinese affairs at home and abroad. 

The separatLst movement France is organising in 
the other States is meant to politically and economi- 
cally disrupt the Republic of which they form an 
integral part, oven as territorial disruption is being 
eneourag^ in India urdor a sinister caption of “special 
responsibilities” of the British towards the minorilies, 
tribal peoples and the Indian Princes, etc. 


INDIA’S INTERNATIONAL OPIUM POLICY 

By H. C. MOOKERJEE, ttji., phj). 


X 

In the West, the employment of opium and its deri- 
vatives for medical purposes led, in time, to their 
regular consumption for euphoric purposes. With ever 
expanding knowledge of the injurious results of their 
habitual use, these countries attempted to meet the 
situation by the treatment of addicts in public or 
semi-public institutions. Experienoe showed the fre- 
quency of relapses as also the inadequacy of public 
arrangoments taking into account the number of addicts 
who stood iu need of help. 

The next step was the adoption of a more drastic 
programme iu the form of controlling the distribution 
and the use of the drugs under proper safeguards. But 
even this was found unsatisfactory partly because of 
smuggling and partly because of abuse, in many ca^s, 
of their powers by the agencies employed for reaching 
the drugs to the public. Ultimately, it dawned upon 
the leaders of the countries interested in checking the 
drug menace that the problem had assumed such 
proportions that the only way to solve it was to take 
action on the international level. 

American LiaADEasHip in thb International 
Approach to the Drug Problem 
When the United States assumed coiitToi of the 
Philippines, it was found that opium addiction, had 
. ^wn into such a serious evil that it felt compelledjto 
undertake an investigation of the problem in the Feir 


East. The scope of the enquiiy had to be enlarged as 
the drug was coming to these islands through both 
legal and illegal channels from different countries in 
this part of the world. To that end, a Comimlasian was 
appointed in 1063. Its report recommicnding the total 
prohibition of importing opium into the Philippines 
except for medical purposes was accepted and given 
effect to through suitable legislation. This rcp.oit once 
more brought into prominence the evils of drug 
addiclion and the necessity of checking it. 

If the interest taken by the United States in the 
opium problem so far as the Philippines were con- 
cerned is regarded as of a domestic character, it was 
idealism mainly which induced its Government to 
assist China when in August, 1906, under ciroumstances 
described elsewhere, it determined to end opium smok- 
ing among its people. 

The remarkable progress made in China in extir- 
pating opium smoking was noted by many. One of 
them, Bishop Charles H. Brent, a member of the 
Philippine Commission, called President Rooeevelt's 
attention to the anti-opium movement suggesting thnt 
the United States Government should take the leader- 
ship in “calling for some international aetion in regard 
t6 the opium traffic/* Bishop Brent stated Ifaat thie 
would not only assist China, a friendly co\mi^, 
improve itself and put an end to the . smugidiuS 
opium into the Philippines but dlsd 
reduce addiction to drugs in wMem countrii^^ ' ^ 
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Shanghai OnuM Commibsiok of 1909 
This suggestion was laccepted and the Aineri^ 
Ambassador to Great Britain enquired from its Foreign 
Minister whet^ 3 er his -country would participate in a 
Commission for investigaton of the opium habit and 
the opium trade in the Par East along with the United 
States, France, the Netherlands, Germany, China and 
Japan — countries with territorial possessions in that 
area. 

After considerablo correspondence, the co-operation 
of other countries was also sought because, in the 
language of the report submitted by the ComraisFion : 

*Tt was also seen that as Turkey and Persia 
were large producers of opium it would be necessary 
to invite them into the comamission if the subject 
was to be thoroughly ventilated. Portugal was also 
a factor in the situation, through the possession of 
her colony of Macao, on the China coast, where 
considerable quantities of crude opium were annually 
imported from India, converted into smoking 
opium, and shipped to United States, Canada, and 
Mexico ; Siam, though having no treaty relations 
with China, was nevertheless a factor in the r>roblcm 
on acooimt of her long established government 
monopoly for the manufacture and distribution of 
smoking opium ; Ru?sia also, because of her conti- 
guity in China. Although neither Austria-Hungary 
nor Italy had territorial possessions, except conces- 
sions in the Far East, yet it was thought desirable 
'that they should enter the commission.” 

As a restdt of the broadening of the Coaninissioti, 
thirte^en nations paiticipatcd in the International 
Commission which met at Shanghai on the 1st February, 
finishing its work on the 26th February, 1909. 

Without any fear of contradiction, it may be said 
here that when President Roosevelt took the initiative, 
the world at large, specially in the won, knew little 
«bout the opium evil and that only a handful of pt-ople 
hold strong views about the drug m«Dacc, This Com- 
mission may, therefore, be regarded as an indication 
of the first stirrings of international opinion on the 
Gufcject of opium and other habit-forming drugs. The 
nine resolutions adopted at Shanghai, to some of which 
reference has been made elsewhere, are too long to be 
^juoted here. These, it can be asserted safely, consti- 
tute the basis for nearly all the steps taken subsequently 
to cope with the drug problem on an international 
scale. 

Dr. Hamilton Wright, member of the Amierican 
delegation to the Shanghai Commission, commented on 
the work done there in the following terms : 

'^The International Opium Commission was a 
-credit to this Government and a success, and it 
will be recorded as the lust great step taken by the 
powers together to put an end to an evil— no longer 
a Chinese or far eastern evil, but one that has 
made its appearance in, and threatens the social 
fabric of, many Western nations.” 

The two inferences which may be drawn from the 
stated above, as well as from the resolutions 
asoepted at Shanghai are first, that it was primarily 
the desire to discuss and to solve the drug menace in 
wast which explains the summoning of the Com- 
metipti and. second, that so far as the Far Eastern 
; were concerned, the form of addiction which 

liriia eoUfidil; to be put down was opium moking. 


FnrsT HAGina Contoencib op 1913 
After the receipt of the report of this the first 
international attempt at combating the drug menace, 
the United States Government issued on the 1st 
September, 1909, its invitation to those nations which 
had participated in the Shanghai Opixim Commission 
to meet at the Hague with Iho object of arriving at 
some kind of international agreement in regard to 
"controlling the use of opium and other hnblt-forming 
drugs when used for medicinal purposes’ and "sup- 
pressing their use for non-medicinal purposes.” It was 
also sirggcsted that to ensure that any arrargonnent 
entered into there might bo binding on all countries, 
it was desirable that the delegates representing them 
should have "full powers to coventionalise the resolu- 
tions adopted at Shanghai and their necessary conse- 
quences.” 

By the middle of May, 1910, the American pro- 
posals were generally accepted. Great Britain, however, 
took one year io consider them offering its co-opera tion 
in September, 1930, that is one 3 ’^car after the invitation 
had been issued, provided that before the conference 
met at the Hague, the participating Powers should 
Dgree 

"to study the question of the production of and 
tniflic in morphine und rorainc, and pledge them- 
selves beforehand to the principle of drastic legifl- 
lalion against such production and traffic.” 

The British Government advanced two reasons for 
the conditions under which only it was prepared to 
co-operate with the other Powers. The first was that 
large quantities of these two drugs were being smuggled 
to India from the Western countries where they were 
then being manufaetured. The second was that while 
India was gradually rcxlucing opium exports to China 
thereby suffering loss of revenue, these drugs were 
being smuggled into China where they were replacing 
Indian opium. It was urged that it w’ould be folly to 
suffer loss of revenue by reductions in opium exports 
ard in the international consumption if raw opium was 
substituted by morphine and cocaine which, it was 
contended, inflicted more s- nous damage than the 
crude Indian drug. 

I'his condition prcHjedcnt demanded by the British 
Government had the effect of delaying the meeting of 
the conference which was to have assembled early in 
1911 as, in the language of the American official 
report, 

"it required the grave consideration of several of 
the Governments whose subjects were heavily 
interested in the manufacture of and tiaffic in the.^e 
drugs.” 

Germany was one of their largest producers and it 
was -contended that the drugs were sold in the normal 
way by the manufacturers and it was not its fault if 
they were smuggled to India and China, the Govem- 
monts of which could, by the entertainment of an 
efficient preventive service, easily stop smuggling. 

Hagob Opium Convention op 1912 

The imieeting proposed took place at the Hague 
and led to the international agreement known 
as the Hague Opium Convention signed on the 
23rd January, 1912, by the following 12 countries : 
China, France, Germany, Great Britain, Holland, Italy, 
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Japan, Perria, Portugal, Bufloia, Siam and the United 
States. 

'Die more important provisions of the Hague Con- 
vention have been summarised as follows in the 
Encyclopaedia Brilannica (Fourteenth Edition, Voi. 
XVI, p. gl2): 

"1. The distribution of raw opium to be con- 
trolled and the use of prepared opium to be gradually 
suppressed. 

'*2. The export of raw opium to countries 
prohibiting its entry to be stopped and its export 
to countries restricting its import to be controlled. 

'*3. The export and import of prepared opium 
to be prohibited except to those countries not yet 
ready to suppress its use. 

“4. The use of alkaloids of opium and its 
derivatives to be confined to medical and legitimate 
purposes ; a Govemiuent liiocnse to be obtained by 
all persons engaged in the manufacture, sale, 
distr^ution, import and export of the drugs.'' 

The signing of the Hague Convention made it 
clear that at long last some of the most powerful 
nations of the world had come to realise that an evil 
like the opium evil is never altogether a national evil, 
that it can never be sucoessfully fought by a small 
number of nations, however strong, by themselves, 
that its appearance in one country is a concomitant, 
a reflex, of a similar evil in other countries being thus 
international in its moral, social, economic and even 
diplomatic effects and that it can be eradicated only 
through the co-operation of all the States interested, 
directly or indirectly, in the problem. That was why 
when the drive against the opium evil was initiated by 
holding the Shanghai (Hommiasion in 1009, the number 
of invitees had to be increased from the original seven 
to thirteeen in the First Hague Conference and, as 
shown below, the oo-operation of many other Powers 
was sought in the Second and Third Hague Con- 
ferences. 

We shall now proceed to examine the Convention 
in some detail in ord^r to ascertain to what extent it 
was calculated to combat the drug evil which had 
gradually developed into a world problem. 

The First Five Articles of the Hague 
Contention 

Almost every standard work of reference gives 
the 25 articles of the Hague Opium Convention to- 
gether with the reservations made by iour of the 
signatories, France, Great Britain, Persia and Siam. 

The first five articles, conicerned with raw opium 
and constituting the first chapter of the Convention 
provided for the control of the production and distri- 
bution of raw opium which is eaten and is also used 
for the manufacture of prepared opium in the form of 
madak and chandu and of opium derivatives, such as 
morphine, heroin, the use of which for non-medicinal 
purposes is prevalent ^ecially in the West. 

The first of these articles said that effective laws 
or regulations should be passed by the signatories 
unless such "'are already in existence." It need hardly 
be added that though there were such laws, they ^ were 
far from effective. 

The second article said that the contraiptiitg 
Powers should limit the number of outlets, Such, as 
ports, etc., through which export or import of raW 
opium would bs pennitted. But to this was added the 


qualification that ’Mua regard’* Aoald be paid '*to tbd 
differences in their commercial conditions." In actual 
working, this loophole destroyed the utility of this, 
article in checking the opium trB&, a fact referred 
to by the First Deputy Commissioner, Department of 
Narcotic Drug Control, New York State, who observed 
that 

"Obvious neglect of this agreement has been 
demonstrated by illicit smuggling of (raw) opium 
end by evasions of the law in trans-diipping opium 
cargoes through ports where opiumu is prohibited* 
to ports where it was not prohibited." 

In support of this view, this officer after quoting 
official statistics stated that 

"Haw opium has been bought and delivered in 
the United States and other countries for manu- 
facturing purposes (t.c., for the production of mor. 
phine, heroin end kindred drugs), far in excess of 
the amounts needed medicinally." 

Without going into details which have no imme- 
diate bearing on the matter under discussion, it has 
to be stated here that this contraband raw opium 
turned into moiphine, heroin, etc., was not only sup- 
plied to Western addicts but was imported back to the 
East, so that, millions of addicts were and are created 
all over the world. According to this authority, the 
number of drug addicts in the United States only was 
estimated in 1926 at three millions. Only 110,000 
among them had registered themselves. It is clear that 
the balance got their supplies of these drugs frosn 
illicit sources. 

Under the third article, the signatories agreed first, 
to take measures to prevent the export of raw opium 
to such countries as prohibited its entry and secondly, 
to control export to countries which permitted res- 
tricted opium imports. That the checks imposed on 
imports of raw opium by countries which totally 
prohibit its entry and those which permit restricted 
import, proved futile to a large extent is clearly 
evident from the illicit opium traffic of the U.S.A., in 
the past. It is merely lack of ^acc as well as appre- 
hensions of trying the patience of the reader, too f^ 
which stand in the way of giving further information 
on this lu^ect of the opium problem. As regards the 
export of raw opium by poppy-cultivating countries, it 
has to be stated that ^e American official referred to 
above was merely repeating world Temperance opinion 
when stating; 

"The exports of raw opium are not governed 
by any definite knowledge of the normal require- 
ments of countries which permit imports." 

By the fourth article, the contracting Powers 
pledg^ themelves to pacs laws or promulgate regu- 
lations - providing that every package containing raw 
opium for export shell be marked in such a manner as 
to indicate its contents in ease the shipment exceeded 
five kilograms. While good enough in its way, thie 
made evasion possible provided it was sent in smaBev 
amounts. 

Under the fifth article, only duly authorised pe^■ 
sons would be permitted to import .and export raw 
opium which implies that it would be incumbent on 
them to receive Govenunent authorisation. It need 
herdiy be added that the success of tiiis measure would 
large^ d^end on the care exercis^ in t&eir s^eetion« 
That this was not alwnys the case has been ehown 
etarwbere. . ^ 
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Thb Sboond Tanas Abhclbs or thb Hagob 
CONWrTION 

Paaain^ on to the second chapter of the Hague 
Opium Convention which deals with prepared opium, 
we find that the first of the articles forming the sixth 
in serial order reads as follows : 

^*The contracting Powers shall take measures 
for Idle gradual and effective suppression of the 
manufacture of, internal trade in, and the use of 
prepared opium, with due regard to the var.ving 
circumstances of each country concerned, unless 
regulations on the subject arc already in existence.*’ 

The comment of E. N. La Motte on page 176 of 
The Ethics of Opium on this Article is worth our 
attention. The author says : 

“This is vape to a degree. No time-limit is set 
in which to bring about this ‘gradual and effective 
suppression* of the use of prepared or smoking 
opium. A time-limit of five or ten yf;ars would 
have put teeth into this clause, but that time-limit 
was carefully omitted. Furthermore, a reduction 
at the rate of .a pound a year might bo construed 
by some co\mtricfi marking ^gradual and effective 
suppression’; a slow business if, as in some countries 
(like China for instance), the annual consumption 
runs to hundreds of tons.’* 

The seventh Article says : 

“The contracting Powers shall prohibit the 
import and export of prepared opium ; those 
Powers, however, which are not yet ready to 
prohibit immediately the export of prepared opium 
shall prohibit it as soon as possible.** 

A criticism as applicable to this as to the sixth 
article is the studied vagueness as regards the time 
within which there will be total prohibition of the 
import and export of prepared opium. In addition, 
there is the fact that though, later on, public opinion 
did stop the export of prep.awxl opium, its place was 
taken by raw opium which, when received by the 
importing country, is, in the language of an ofilcial 
report, “immediately ‘prepared* on the premises/* By 
way of elucidation it is added that 

“There are factories for this purpose in Houg- 
Koug, Signapore, Saigon, Macao, all over the Far 
East, wherever opium is smoked. By means of this 
dodge, . . . Article 7 of the Hague Convention is not 
being violated/* 

Under Article S, the contracting Powers not yet 
prepared to prohibit the export of smoking opium wei^ 
pieced to restrict the nun^r of places through which 
it could be exported, to prohibit ito export to countries 
which then or thereafter might prohibit its import ; 
in the meantime to ban its shipment to any country 
that wished to restrict its admission unless the ex- 
porter complied with the regulations of the importing 
country ; to see that each package exported t^re a 
special mark indicating the nature of its contents and 
to permit none but specially authorised persons to 
export it. 

In this connection, it is worth remembering that 
lairds <piAnti1ies of smoking opium were manufactured 
both for consumption as well as for export in Macao, 
the J^ortQgome pomession on the Ohm coast. The 
quantity ^ the illicit smoking oph^ was in* 
tsSMfM the Cbiiiese and oAer eoainiiiieni in the 
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United States, the Philippines, Canada, Mexico, Chile, 
etc. 

The criticism directed against this Article which, 
on the whole, may be regarded as not quite unreason- 
able was that it indirectly sanctioned a general inter- 
national traffic in smoking opium. 

The Thibd Sdc Abtxcles of the Hague 
Convention 

After more or less zealous efforts for the sup- 
pression of the opium vice in China and other Far 
Eastern countries, it was found that the deliberate 
attcimpt made by the manufacturers of morphine and 
eoeainc to introduce them in replacement of opium 
had proved successful. The world viewed with dismay 
the nations of some so-called civilised countries 
pressing these drugs into the hands of certain Eastern 
people bent on the abandonment of addiction to 
opium. The Articles now dealt with which constitute the 
third chapter of th(‘, Hague Opium (Convention repre- 
sent a compromise of conflicting interests and, as such, 
cannot by any means be regarded as ideal. 

The ninth Article reads as follows : 

“The contracting Powers shall enact pharmacy 
laws or regulations to confine to medical and 
legitimate purpose the manufacture, sale and use of 
morphine, cocaine, and their respective salts unless 
laws or regulations on the subject are already in 
existence. They shall co-operate with one another 
to prevent the use of these drugs for any other 
purpose/* 

It is obvious that this Article contemplated the 
taking of measures by the participating countries for 
preventing the use of the above-mentioned drugs for 
euphoric purposes among their own people and, as 
such, it imposed little, if any, direct international 
obligation on them. 

Under the tenth Article, the contracting Powers 
agreed “to use their best endeavours to control, or to 
cause to be controlled/* all those who manufacture, 
import, sell, distribute, or export morphine, cocaine, 
and their respective salts, and the buildings in which 
such persons carry on that industry or trade. After this, 
the Article lays down the ^ecific manner in which tliia 
object is to be accomplished. 

It need hardly be pointed out that a mere pledge 
to put forth their best efforts for the above purposes 
is, on the face of it, something quite different from the 
strictness implied in the Articles dealing with raw and 
prepared opium. It is understood that while delegates 
from countries which did not manufacture the above 
dnigs were quite willing to formulate this Article as 
strictly as those dealing with raw and smoking opium, 
those representing nations financially interested in 
their traffic created such diflSculties that a coimpromise 
became inevitable largely because it waa felt that un- 
bending faithfulness to the principles generally under- 
lying the first eight Articles might lead to a breakdown. 
A study of the proceedings of the conference preced- 
ing tlie Hague Convention will show that, in Ibis 
particular instance, Germany was the greatest among 
the sinners. 

Under the eleventh Article, the contracting Powers 
were to adopt measures to prohibit in their internal 
trade any delivery of morphine, cocaine, and Ibeir 
respective salts to any but authorised persons, and by 
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the twelfth Article the importing of these drug^ was 
restricted to persons authorised by the Governments. 

Under the tldrteenth Article, the participating 
nations did not guarantee to adopt, but merely to use, 
their best efforts to adopt or cause to be adopted 
measures to prevent the export of the previously 
mentioned drugs from '^their countries, possessions, 
colonics and leased territories to the countries, posses- 
sions, colonies and Iciiscd territories” of the other 
contracting Powers ^‘except when consigned to persons 
furnished with the licenses or permits provided for by 
the laws or regulations of the importing country,’* It 
then goes on to say: 

‘‘With this object each Government may com- 
ini unicate from time to time to the Governments 
of the exporting countries lists of the persons to 
whom licenses or permits for the import of morphine, 
cocaine, and their respective salts have been 
granted” 

When we consider what has appeared above, we 
cannot but feci that the criticism urged against the 
tenth Article is equally applicable here and that it was 
nothing but greed which stood in the way of the 
acceptance of a stricter policy. In this connection, 
attention may be drawn to the following extract from 
the report on the Conference which preceded the 
acceptance of the Convention submitted to the Senate 
of the United States by the American delegation : 

*lt was the hope of the American delegation 
that a distinct pledge be made by the interested 
Governments to enact legislation to prevent the 
exportation of these drugs except by authorized 
persons in one country to authorized importers iu 
another. But it was not found possible to secure 
this.’' 

Under the fourteenth Article, the contracting 
Powers pledged themselves to extend the application 
of their laws and regulations governing the manu- 
facture, import, sale and export of the previously 
mentioned drugs to medicinal opium and to all pre- 
parations of opium “containing more than 0*2 per cent 
of morphine or more than 0*1 per cent of cocaine, or 
of their respective salts, and to every other alkaloid 
of opium, which might be shown by scientific research” 
to occasion similar abuses and lead to similar noxious 
effects. In this connection, the attention of the reader 
should be drawn to the following extract from the 
report of the American delegation : 

“The American and other delegations pressed 
to haAre the exception in this Article as to per- 
centages of morphine, cocaine and heroin deleted, 
and failed to accomplish their purpose.” 

Under these circumstances, it does not seem 
inconrect to assume that so far as the second half of 
the fourteenth Article is concerned, we have still 
another instance of compromise which must have been 
due to pressure coming from countries whose people 


were engaged in the manufacture and marketing of 
these habiUorming drugs and which refused to give 
up this particular outlet for them. 

The Last Eleven Ahticles of the Hague 
Convention 

The next five Articles (Nos. 15 to 19) forming the 
fourth chapter of the Convention consist of pledges, 
on the part of the nations represented at the Con- 
ference, aimed at assisting China in solving its opium 
problem while the twentieth and the twenty-first 
Articles, constituting its fifth chapter, relate to possible 
laws as regards illegal possession of opium and the 
international exchange of documents and statistics. 
These do not need any detailed ireatmt'nt for purposes 
of the present discussion. 

The last four Articles with final provisions on sup- 
plementary signature, ratification, effectuation and 
arbitration constituting the sixth chapter of the Con- 
vention are, in effect, a recognition of the futility of 
any endeavour on tlie part of a minority of the 
nations of the world to control international tra:^ in 
any substance including opium and other habit-forming 
drugs and an attempt to solve the difficulty. 

In addition to tlu) Convention, the delegates signed 
a Pinal Protocol drawing the attention of the Universal 
Postal Union ; 

(1) To the urgency of regulating the transmission 
through the post of raw opium ; 

(2) To the urgency of regulating as far as pos- 
siible the transmission through the post of 
morphine, cocaine, and their respective salts 
and other substances referred to m Article 14 
of the Convention ; 

(3) To the necessity of prohibiting the trans- 
mission of prepared opium tlirough the post. 

It also expressed the advisability of the study of 
the problem of the Indian hemp drugs from the statis- 
tical and scientific standpoint with a view to .regulat- 
ing their misuse should the necessity thereof make 
itself felt “by internal legislation or by an international 
agreement.’' 

'While it has been deemed necessaiy to draw atten* 
tioD to the shortcomings of the Hague Opium Con- 
vention, what has to be remembered is that it is 
impossible to altogether eliminate loopholes from 
documents however carefully drafted. The defects 
pointed out would not have stood in the way of the 
successful working of the Convention if only the 
signatories had possessed the intention and the deter- 
mination to aoMeve success. In this connection we 
should remember that when the United States acquired 
the Philippines, it found a fiourishing opium tr^e in 
them but no Ha^e Convention was required to stamp 
it out utterly within the short space of three yearn 
only. 

(To b0 eon^imed^ 
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With this review of the origiual document we may 
now pass on to the Statement of Kis Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of December 6, 1946. The circumstances which 
tied to tliis Statement are quite well-known and need 
not be recounted here. 

The main points in the Statement are as follows : 

(1) With regard to the interpretation of Para- 
graph 16, sub-paras (5) and (8) of the White 
Paper relating to the meetings of Sections 
and the formation of Groups, they held that 
decisious of the Sections should be taken hy 
a simple majority vote of the representatives 
in the Sections, in the absence of an agree- 
ment to the contrary. This view was also 
confirmed by legal advice obtained on the 
point. 

(2) This interpretation of the clause in question 
would form an essential part of the scheme 
of May 16. 

(3) Hifi Majesty's Government would be pre- 
pared to submit to Parliament a constitution 
formulated within the framework of the instru- 
ment of May 16, of which the inttrpnjtatiou 
DOW given would foim an essential part. By 
implication a constitution made on the basis 

j of non-acceptance of this interpretation would 

not be sub nut ted by the British Government 
to Parliament. 

(4) Besides the above point, other questions of 
interpretation of the plan also might arise in 
future. In that event the Federal Court 
should be asked to decide matters of inter- 
pretation that may be referred to them by 
either side, such decisions being binding on 
both sides. In this way unifoimity of procedure 
both in the Union Constituent Assembly and 
in the Sectional Assemblies which would also 
be in accord with the Mission's plan would 
be secured. 

(6) Should the constitution be framed by a 
Constituent Assembly — meaning perhaps both 
of the Union and the Sections— in which a 
large section of the Indian population had not 
been represented, the British Government 
would not be prepared to force such a 
constitution on the unwilling parts of the 
coimtiy. 

(6) If in spite of the re-afirmation of the inten- 
tion of the Cabinet Mission regarding the 
Grouping clause the Constituent Assembly 
desires that it should be referred for a 
deeision to the Federal Court, such a 
reference should be made at a very early date 
and in that case the meetings of the Sections 
should be postponed until the decision of the 
Federal Court is given. 

It may be pointed out that this last provision in 

Statement . has been rendered infructuoua by the 
itetteetits of both Mr. Jinnah and Lord Pethick Law- 
'‘Wlm looting the obligatory character of any decision 
Federal Court on the point which ran counter 


to the interpretation given by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Lord Pethick Lawrence categorically stated in 
course of the debates in the House of Lords : 

'T wish to make it quite clear that His 
Majesty’s Government stand by their inten^retation 
of the Statement of May 16, as set out in that 
statement and that they will by no means depart 
from it even if the Federal Court should be 
appealed to.” 

Although the Congress was always rc^ady to refer 
the matter to the Federal Court, in the face of this 
statement and also Mr, Jinnah’s unwillingness to abide 
by the decision of the court a reference would be 
simply meaningless and the decision of the Congress 
Working Committee to drop the idea of such reference 
has been quite right and proper. 

Before examining the propriety or otherwise of the 
provision as to the interpretation of the Grouping 
Clause given in the Statement it may be stated that it 
has introduced some altogether new principles over 
and above those in the State Paper of May 16, 1946. 
In the first place the interpretation itself is a new 
addition in tlic guise of an interpretation, in so far as 
it takes aw-ay in effect the freedom of the Provinces to 
form Groups or not as conceded to them in Para 15(6) 
of the State Paper and makes this principle of com- 
pulsory grouping an essential part of the Mission’s 
plan. 

In the second place, it fetters tlie freedom of the 
Constituent Assembly by making the constitution 
drafted by it to depend on the sweet will of the 
British Govemrn-t'nt and the British Parliament for its 
coming into force. In the original document there was 
nothing to warrant such a procedure. 

Thirdly, in the original document reference to the 
Federal Court was limite d to only one matter viz,, the 
question as to whether any resolution of the Union 
Constituent As.sembly raised major communal issue’ 
and this also when the Chairman was rciqiiested by a 
majority of the roprcisenta lives of either of the major 
communities to consult the Federal Court before 
giving his decision on the question. (Para. 19-vii). In 
terms of the present Statement, however, all matters of 
dispute arising out of the interyiretation of any clauee 
of the document may be referred to the Federal Court 
by either party, the decision of the court being bind- 
ing on both sides. This will surely provide a good 
opportunity to any party, if it so chooses, to employ 
obstructionist tactics and to hold up indefinitely the 
proceedings of the Assembly. This is not a mere 
imaginary fear, but a very likely possibility in view 
of the (leclared attitude of the Muslim I-eague, if it 
elects to join the Assembly, 

Fourthly, there was nothing in the State Paper of 
May 16 to suggest that a constitution would not be 
valid if the representatives of a particular section of 
population chose to abstain from participating in the 
session of the Constituent. Assembly, so far as those 
parts of the country which were unrepresented were 
concerned. This clearly amounts to giving the Muslim 
League which is boycotting the Assembly a veto on the 
progress of constitution-making at least so far as 
Section B and C are concerned or putting pressure 
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upon the Congress to come to terms with the League 
at any cost. It goes also against the letter and spirit of 
the declaration made by Premier Attlee on the floor 
of the House of Commons on March 15, 1946 on the 
eve of the departure of tlie Cabinet Mission to India 
that no mizLority will be allowed to veto the progress 
of the majority. These additions to the original plan 
are absolutely without any justifleatiou and also 
impolitic in view, specially of the fact that they were 
issued when the stage was set for commencing the 
work of the Constituent Assembly cozistituted on the 
basis of certain understandings. It may tend to intro- 
duce a feeling of unreality about its operation, il 
there is no fliiality about the constitution and proce- 
dure and if changes are made in the plan whenever a 
difficulty is created by eny section of representatives. 
What guarantee is there that new interpretations would 
not be forthcoming to settle some dispute about the 
meaning of this Statement and the process may not 
go on endlessly ? 

A good deal of debate has taken place on the 
kgal and constitutional aspect of the changes. Of 
course, the legal position is very simple. When the 
Constituent Assembly is being constituted on the basis 
of a plan formulated by the Cabinet Mission on behalf 
of the British Government, so long as that plan is 
adhered to, it is open to the authors of the plan to 
amend it as they like and such amendments like the 
plan itself are binding on the parties who agree to 
work the Assembly on the basis of the plan. Of 
course, that does not mean that it has been right and 
proper for the Mission and the British Government or 
helpful for the object they profess to have in view to 
introduce the changes under consideration. 

It may be stated, however, that if any of the 
parties or the Assembly as a whole refuse to be bound 
by them or any provision of the original document 
itself that would clearly be a revolutionary act, but to 
say that it would be a revolutionary lact is not to 
condemn it. In fact, the constitution of a country is 
more often effected through revolutionary means than 
constitutional and the Congress although exploring at 
present all possibilities of effecting the transfer of 
power peacefully and without unnecessary bloodshed 
in a constitutional way is not irrevocably committed 
to this means, as has been made clear by its leaders 
very often. For instance, Pandit Nehru observed in 
the Subjects Committee meeting of the last session of 
the Congress on November 4, 1946 : 

‘T am not enamoured of this Constituent 
Assembly, but we have accepted it and we shall 
work it and get the fullest advantage out of it. 1 
do not regard it as by any means the last Consti- 
tuent Assembly ” ; ; 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad when elected as the perma- 
nent Chairman of the Assembly in his address hinted 
at the same thing. He said that though the Assembly 
was bom with eomc limitations it could still overcome 
those limitations if it was Arm in its resolve. £v<cm the 
Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy in a statement issued 
on May 25, in reply to certain points raised in the 
Congress C^bxneti resolution pointed out that bnoe 
the Constituent Assembly starts its work, is. 

intention to interfere with its discretion.** But trhether 
there was such a statement or not the very fact t^t 
th0 British Government had declared their intentimi 
of la^totafer of power from their hands implies such a 


thing. Above all nothing can bind the free will of a' 
people bent on independence to evolve its own iuswru- 
ment of government If it cannot realise ita objective 
through constitutional channels the revolutionary way 
is always open to it. But we must keep the distinction 
between these two methods clear in our mind, as the 
discussion on the Statement of December 6, has 
revealed a good deal of confusion on this point. We 
may quote eomc excerpts from a classic work of au 
authoritative writer on political science, viz,, Dr. W. 
Willoughby on the subject : 

“Sovereignty, upon which all legality depends;, 
is itself a question of fact, and not of law. 

“All states, at the time of their first inception,, 
necessarily have a popular form of Governmental, 
organisation, and from this popular governing body 
is derived the authority of particulu persons or 
bodies of persons to frame definite and more perma- 
nent principles of government, and to declare the 
conditions according to which such principles shall' 
be considered as legally adopted. 

“Whenever there is established a new govern- 
ment, whose powers are obtained through consti* 
tutional means, no new state is created, however 
much its powers may differ from those exercised 
under the old regime. There is only an amendment 
of the constitution of the old State. ... In another 
instance a new State may be established by revo- 
lutionary means, whose powers and organisation 
may differ only in the slightest degree from those 
of the old State. But the essentially different 
juristic natures of the two actions are not to be 
confounded.*’* 

In the first case, juristically speaking it is simply 
continuation of the old State witli a ehange in its 
constitution, in the second case a new State emerges on 
the liquidation of the old one. The framing of 
constitutions for Canada, Australia or South Africa are 
examples of the former while that of U.S.A., Soviet 
Russia, the Fourth Republic of France are examples 
of the second. Of course, the change of constitution 
through a revolution need not necessarily dmply a 
bloodshed ; it may also be effected through a peaceful 
process if there are no forces of opposition against the 
change of any conscque-noc. As Dr. Willoughby 
observes : - 

**Ii is indeed possible, end, in fact, is ver^ 
generally the case in modem times, that in the esta- 
hliahment of a new State in the place of a formerly 
existing one, the old political forms and Govern^ 
mental machinery are utilized by the people in 
attaining the purposes of their new pplitical life. 
Furthermore, it is entirely possible^ that the e$ta^ 
bUshment of the new State may be declared by the 
people in assemblies and through o^ans that hav9 
existed as a part of the machinery of the State that 
is destroyed \ but in so acting, it is the People that 
act, and imt the old State through whose mechanical 
organisation they may have operated.** 

The underlined portions in the above passage axw 
to be particularly noted in the Indian context. If 
Pandit NehTu*a resolution in the Constituent Aaaeg^ly' 
regarding the objective of the Constituent Assemiilp 
being to establish a sovereign . ^mocratic Republk(.in 
India is adopted without eny sigaiiScant oppMtibn 4(3^ 

e WiUoufld^r. Tht Uututs of th€ Ssm, Gb. IX,^ Tpf. sit-sHi, |id^ 
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«t from the people, the Assembly is converted into a 
revolutionary organ of the people and a new State 
* would then emerge as a result of the efforts of the 
Assembly *on the basis of the complete liquidation of 
fhe civic bonds' that bound India to the British Empire 
system. The limitations under which the Constituent 
Assembly was bom are then swept off and the Assembly 
becomes a perfectly sovereign body. All this is true, 
of coiirsc, on the assumption that the British Govern- 
ment is sincere in its professions and would not inter- 
pose its authority to put obstacles in the way of inde- 
pendence. In the alternative the country would have 
to pass through all the horrors of an open conflict and 
in the event of success, perhaps another constituent 
assembly consisting of the leaders of the revolution 
would be convened to draw up the constitution — a 
contingency which all well-wishers of the country 
would like to avoid. If the new constitution be for- 
mulated in a revolutionary way, whether peaceful or 
sanguinary, the Briticffi Government’s intrri'retation is 
immaterial. It simply would not bo binding on the 
Assembly if it does not choose to accept it of its own 
accord. But supposing the Assembly decides to tread 
the path of constitutionalism and evolve a constitution 
under the aegis of the British Government, the Consti- 
tuent Assembly would have strictly to conform to the 
provisions of the White Paper and the Statement of the 
British Government of Decenuber 6, as also any sub- 
acquont cliangcs that Government may choose to 
introduce. On this basis it becomes important to 
examine the implications of the Statement, how far it 
is consistent with the original document and tho 
results that may follow from its application. 

Ill 

The most important part of the Statement of 
December 6, 1946 is that relating to the interpretation 
put by the British Government on the miicii deb‘»ted 
Grouping clause, which stales that the decision as to 
wh('tbor there should be any groups of Provinces in 
each Section and if so, what Provincial subjects should 
be allotted to such Groups would be taken by a simple 
majority .vote in the Sections. The British Government 
have made no secret of their intention in setting up 
these Sections, — ^which is to give the Muslims or 
rather tho Muslim League the controlling authority in 
these areas artificially carved out. Sir Stafford Cripps 
in oi>ening the debate on India on December 12, 1946 
■observed in course of his speech : 

'The objeict of the Cabinet Mission was to fin<i 
means whereby they could balance the desire of 
the Congress for a strong unitary federation on the 
one hand with the Muslim League’s desire for auto- 
nomy on the other. That balance was obtained by a 
limited centre, tho constitution of which was to be 
worked out by a Constituent Assembly in which tho 
Congress would have a clear majority on the basis 
of population on which it was constituted on the 
one side, and Sections B and C in which the 
Muslims would have their majority on the other 
hand ; and in which, of course, provincial constitu- 
tion, and if so decided group constitutions could be 
worked out for the two groups of provinces. Thus 
. each party had a majority where it was most deeply 
Jntmked/’ 

, * old balance theory again I The Mushm 
1 da|ik}ority in each of these Sections, however slight it 
fbay IM, would have the power of imposing a constitu- 


tion on unwilling provinces and coercing them into 
groups against their will and frame group constitutions 
to which they would not be willing parties. Even Lord 
Pethick Lawrence has taken note of such possibilities 
hut ho tries to lull himself and the world into the 
belief that such fears and suspicions would prove un- 
founded and the two communities would be able to 
come to an agreement. He observed in course of the 
India debate in the Lords : “There is anxiety in certain 
quarters whether the majority in a section may not 
impose a provinciiil constitution on a province contrary 
to the wishes of the inhabitants and of such a character 
as to prevent tho wishes of the majority of the in- 
habitants prevailing in the decision whether or not to 
stand out of a group. I am sure that neither side has 
any wish that this should take place and I see no 
reason why the two major communities shou/ld not 
come to agreement between themselves which would 
avoid any danger of that happening.^' But Lord 
Pethick Lawrence should havio realised that this very 
arrangement by keeping up the sense of separatism and 
arousing a sense of irritation and annoyance at being 
subjected to coercion would stand in the way of mutual 
agreement and accommodation. Besides it is quite 
clear that no agreement between two parties is possi- 
ble so long as Ih-cru is a third party to which either 
party can appc^al for a decision in the absence of an 
agreement. 

Even a level-headed politician like Sir C. P. Rama- 
swami Iyer, who does not belong to the Congress has 
observed : 'T regard the statement as embodying the 
essence, if not tho form, of Pakistan,’* This conclusion 
is inescapable on a careful and impartial examination 
of the decision of the British Government, It, there- 
fore, involves the British Government in a series of 
contradictions which detract from the value of the 
scheme. 

(1) The Statement of May 16, 1946, rejects the 
scheme of Pakistan in any shape or form unequi- 
vocally. At the same time the procedure recommended 
in paragraph 19 read with the recent interpretation with 
regard to Sections and Groups has the effect of sowing 
the seeds which in course of time are bound to sprout 
forth into a mighty tree of Pakistan, the very thing it 
finds chimerical and impracticable on all grounds. 

(2) Paragraph 15 of the Statement lays down the 
'essential part* of the constitutional plan proposed by 
the Cabim’t Mission on which the superstructure ia to 
be raised by tho Constituent Assembly and one of tho 
basic features of the plan is Provincial Autonomy 
which is secured by sub-paras (3), (5) and (6) of the 
paragraph. In terms of these provisions, (a) all residuaiy 
powers are to vest in the Provinces ; (b) Provinces 
are to have complete freedom in the matter of forma- 
tion of Groups ; and (c) it would be open to any pro- 
vmce to demand a reconsideration of the termis of the 
constitution at the end of every ten years. The 
language of the sub-para (6) of paragraph 15 should 
be particularly noted. It runs as fallows : 

**Province 3 should be free to form Groups with 
executives and legislatures.” 

It unequivocally conceeds to the Provinces 
the unfettered right to form or not to form 
groups. Bead with paragraph 19(5) which states : 
"These sections .... shall .... decide whether any 
group constitution shall be set up for those pro- 
vinces (t.e., within the Section) and if so, with what 
provincial subjects the Group should deal, etc/', the 
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position is rendered ambiguous. It vests in the Se<>- 
tions the power to decide whether there should be any 
groups at all, but it is not clear whether the decision 
is to be taken by s mere simple majority vote or a 
larger majority such as two-thirds or three-fourths so 
as to make it dependent on a clear concensus of 
opinion of the component provinces or whether any 
particular province would have the right not to join 
the group, even if the decision of the section as a 
whole goes against its will. Consistently with the 
maintenance of provincial autonomy some such provi- 
sion should have been inserted in the plan itself. The 
absence of any such clear direction led to diverse 
interpretations which have been set at rest by the 
Statement of December 6 last. There it is clearly 
stated that '‘the decisio’^® of the sections should, in 
the absence of an agree li^mt to the contrary, be taken 
by a simple majority vote of the representatives in the 
sections.” The effect of this interpretation is clearly 
to throw ovciboard the principle of Provincial auto- 
nomy which is accepted as a corner-stone of the plan. 

Now the Sections have been artificially carved ^out 
so as to give the‘ Muslims a majority in Uio Section as a 
whole though they may be in a clear minority in a 
particular component province or a part thereof. To 
allow, therefore, a simple majority in the Section as a- 
whole to prepare tiie constitutions of all the consti- 
tuent Pjovinces and to decid(* whether they should 
form' Groups and if so, what powers are to be exer- 
cised by such Groups without any right of veto even 
being given to an unwilling province is to give the 
Muslim majority the whip hand in all the component 
provinces and amounts to a clear denial of the principle 
of Provincial autonomy. To take, for instance, the 
ease of Assam in Section G, in a house of seventy 
Assam would have only ten votes. On &1] questions, 
therefore, Bengal can easily impose her will on Assam, 
decisions being taken by simple majority. Community- 
wise also, even if all the twenty-seven non-Muslim 
members of Bengal pull together with those of Assam, 
still the will of the Muslim majority of the two pro- 
vinces taken together would be binding on Assam, 
although non-Muslims in Assam outnumber the Mus- 
lims by about two to one. Assam’s Constitution would 
thus practically be made for her by the Muslim majo- 
rity of Bengal and she would be dragged into the 
Group against her declared will by the same majority. 
This is simply a travesty of the principle of Provincial 
autonomy which has been recognised as a basic 
feature of the Cabinet Mission’s plan. From this angle 
the British Government’s interpretation is wholly 
untenable, because an interpretation cannot be in- 
tended to nullify the basic principle of the original 
plan. 

It may be replied that the autonomy of the 
aoDstituent provinces is protected by the right to opt 
out conceded to them in terms of paragraph 19(8). 
This is, however, only a paper safeguard. As it comes 
into force after the constitution made presumably by 
the Muslim majority of the Group as .a whole comes 
into operation, the constitution may have been so 
drafted and particularly the composition of tho lsgis- 
laiure of the Province so designed as to make the 
expression of the genuine will of the people . the 
province impossible. The plight of Bengal under the 
ill-famed 'Communal Award’ of Macdonald should be 
an eye-opener to us. 

The Britirii Government is so keen on the accep- 


tance of this interpretation that they have dbolarefr 
to be 'an essential pari of the scheme of May 16’ and 
further, if not explicitly, at least by implkatiDn that ' 
they would not be prepared to submit a constitution,, 
made in violation of this interpretation, io Parliament 
for necessary IcgisIatioD. Tliis is nothing short of 
threat held out to unwilling Provinces to coerce them 
into submission. 

The next point made in the Statement relates to 
the procedure for the resolution of any other future 
dispute about the meaning of provisions in tire State 
Paper of May 16. The British Government says that 
such points ^ould be referred to the Federal Court, 
for decision which should be accepted by both parties. 
As we have already pointed out, this may very well be 
used as a weapon of obstruction by any party bent on 
making the Constituent Assembly infructious. In view 
of the feet that many Muslim League leaders have 
openly declared such intentions^ this part of the 
Statement appears to be particularly unfortunate.* 

It may be noted here that the para in question 
represents the Congress as having already agreed to 
refer all matters of interpretation that might 
arise, to the Federal Court. But Pandit Nehru 
categorically denied in the lust meeting of the A. -I. 
C. C. on January 6, on behalf of the Congress any 
such commitment having bf^n made by tlni Congress. 
He said that what happened was that on many occa- 
sions when any question of dispute arose the Congfress 
leaders said in a gow^ral way that they were prepared 
to refer any specific matter of dii^ute to an impartial 
arbitrator such as the International Haj^e Court or 
any other Court of justice, once or twice they had 
also mentioned the Federal Court. But "these were 
general statements we made,*’ observed Pandit Nehru, 
"and normally speaking we agree to abide by them. 
But the way in which it has been put in this statement, 
as if a formal statement was made to us and we agr^ 
is completely wrong.” He then continued that in view 
of recent developments and the Statement of December 
6, which produced a new situation he was not prepared 
to adroit that the Congress was committed to any 
future procedure about reference. He concluded, 

"We find tliat everything we say is being 
twisted and distorted and brought against us in the 
future. We arc not going to commit ourselves at 
the present moment to any reference to the Pederah 
Court or to any other autJiority. Wc shall decide — 
or the Constituent Assembly shall decide— as we 
think best in the circumstances.*’ 

So, so far as the Congress is concerned, Pandit 
Ne'hm’s disclaimer practically renders the recom- 
mendation nugatory. 

We come now to the last and perhaps the most 
interesting pari of the Statement which runs : 

"Should the constitution come to be fmn^ 
a Constituent Assembly in which a large section ot 
the Indian population had not been represented^ 
His Majeriy’s Government could not, of oomM^ 
contemplate as the Congress have stated th^ wouM* 
not contemplate— forcing such a constitution upon 
any unwilling pari of the country 
This paragraph has created a rtay interesting 
. inbiguing situation and it is difficult to isy B 
British Government fully reaJiiiBd all the pasiWl; 
implications of this passage. Tti^ iinmedis^^ i^^ 
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thiB part waa, of course, to put pressure on the Con- 
gress to accept the inteipretation and thus enable the 
Muslim League to come into the Constituent Assembly. 
But as the* language used is of a general character it 
cannot be limited in its operation only to the Muslim 
community. Any section of population, say Assam, or 
N.-W. F. P. or the Sikhs, by withdrawing from the 
Constituent Assembly can block the progress of tire 
Assembly or at least make the constitution which may 
be made in the absence of their representatives in- 
applbcable to them. It, therefore, clearly violates the 
spirit, if not the letter of Prime Minister Attlee’s 
declaration of March 15, 1M6 to the effect that no 
minority sliould be allowed to victo the progress of 
the majority. In terms of this pari of the Statement, 
the Muslim League by continuing its non-participation 
in the work of the Constituent Assembly may frustrate 
the activities of the Assembly. But it may prove a 
doublo-odgod weapon. 

Supposing the iflterpretation is accepted by 
the Congress, as it has actually been, and the 
Congress Provinces joining the Sections are forced 
into groups against their will or constitutions are 
made for them which are unacceptable to them by the 
League majority vote, they or the Sikhs, an important 
community within the Punjab, would be perfectly 
within their right to place themselves outside the 
purview of the Constitutions so made. As a result of 
the operation of this part it is very likely that Assam 
and West Bengal may place themselves beyond the 
pale of the Group C constitution and N.-W. F.P., the 
districts of the Punjab with non-Muslim (Sikhs and 
Hindus combined) majority and possibly Beluchistan 
also may cut themselves off from Group B. Stripped 
of these parts Mr. Jinnah’s Pakistan would simply 
melt into the thin air, because in this truncated form 
Pakistan would br too weak to stand by itself. The 
British Governments interpretation, therefore, may 
recoil on its own head and that of the League like a 
boomerang. This part may be viewed, although per- 
haps the British Government did not mean it to be 
«o, as the best safeguard for the preservation of the 
auUnomyof the provinces. It will be difficult for the 
British Government to withhold the advantage implied 
in tliis part from any large section of population like 
the people of Assam, N.-W. F. P. or the Sikhs of the 
Punjab or the Hindus of West Bengal if they choose 
to take their stand on this part of the Statement. 

Apart from the practical difficulties and complica- 
tions thus created by the Statement of December 6, 
which make the document one of very doubtful ex- 
pediency and propriety, the interpretation it offers of 
the (pouping provisions of the Slate Paper are also of 
questionable legal validity. Section 15(5) provides for 
absolute freedom of the Provinces and this falls within 
the essential part of the scheme. Paragraph 19 on 
which reliance is mainly placed by the Statement for 
the mtApfctation in question lays down the procedure 
for implementing the essential part. Now the proce- 
dural part cannot certainty override the principles laid 
down in the essential part. We may quote here the 
^imott of the Cdcutia Weekly Notes, the learned Jaw 
journal of C^cutta, on this question. It saye*: 

our opinion, paragraph 15(5) eontrols clauses 
^ and (8) of paragraph 19, and paragraph (19) 

' ^ ^ iFtarftMAiifi (Dak Sditloa) of aitk Dwaa* 


must not be construed independently of paragraph 
15(5). We say that the language used in paragraph 
15(5) is not a meaningless jargon and it must mean 
what it clearly states. 

“Ill our considered opinion the effect of para- 
graph 16(6) asd paragraph 19(6) and (8), read 
together is fits follows : Clause (5) of paragraph 15 
gives each province an unfettered right to remain 
out of any of the groups enumerated in paragraph 
(19). Id the event, however, of any province elect- 
ing to participate in the proceedings of a group as 
contemplated by paragraph 19, the province so 
electing shall have the additional right of opting 
out of the group under paragraph 19(6) and (8) ” 

Principal Dr. Gadgil, a member of the Experts 
Committee appointed by the Congress to advise it on 
constitutional matters also takes the same view. In a 
statement issued on January 7 last, he observest : 
“The provision in Section 16(5) of the Slate Paper 
Las to be taken fo lay down only a general principle 
when it says that the Provinces shall be free to 
form groups. Sections subsequent to that are 
procedural and lay down the ways and means of 
giving effect initially to the principles enunciated. 
In these procedural sections the powers of opting 
out of a group are vested in the provincial legis- 
latures elected according to the new constitutions.” 

In the present case the procedural Section 19(5) 
of the Stale Paper read with the interpretetion of 
December 6, clearly nullifies the basic principle of 
provincial freedom incorporated in paragraph 15(5) and 
should therefore be inoperative. The Congress Work- 
ing Committee in its resolution of 22nd December last 
has also stated : 

“In any event a point of procedure could not 
override a basic principle . . . the right interrpeta- 
tion should be one which did no violence to that 
principle.” 

It may also be pointed out that the function of 
interpretation properly belongs to an independent 
court and not to the law-makers themselves. It is open 
to them to change the law but not to interpret it, 
when there is a dispute between two parties about the 
meaning of particular sections and clauses. 

Particularly when a political body is engaged in 
dealing with two or more political parties in bringing 
about a settlement it is difficult Jto expect impartial 
interpretation from them. It is,*on the other hand, 
natural for them to issue interpretations to suit varying 
exigencies of politics, to please one party or another 
as the changing situation may demand. For this reason^ 
it Would have boon well if the British Government 
accepted the offer of the Congress to refer the issue 
to the Federal Court. 

Moreover, Lord Pcthick Lawrence in reply to a 
letter from Master Tara Singh asking for clarification 
in regard to some matters practically stated that the 
Mission cannot issue any addition to or interpretation 
of the Statement of May 16. In spite of that the 
British Government thought fit to do that very thing. 

IV 

The latest resolution of the Working Committee 
of the Congress accepted by the A.-I. C. C. on Jann^- 
eiy 6 last has mode an already delicate situation st31 

t VWe AmrUa Bwm Pfrtka (D«k EdiUco) «r January 10. 1047^ 
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more delicate. We are constrained to observe that this 
latest move of the Congress has hardly been straight- 
forward. If the analysis it made of the whole situation 
in its resolution of Decemiber 22, 1046 was correct the 
only straightforward course for the Congress would 
have been to reject the Statement of December 6. 
It was argued that as the Congress had accepted 
the State Paper of May 16 in its entirety, it was 
bound to accept the Statemirnt of December 6 also, but 
this argument does not stand if the finding of the 
Congress Working Committee in its resolui,ion of 
'December 22 about it, is correct. According to them, 
the statement in question with others made in Parlia- 
ment on behalf of British Government though made 
by way of interpretation and elucidation, arc clearly 
*^ditions to and variations of the British Cabinet 
Mission’s Statement of May 16, 1946, on which the 
whole scheme of the Constituent Assembly was based.” 
The Congress had, therefore, no obligation to accept 
what it declared as “addition to anti variation of” the 
original State Paper. It is extremely difficult to re- 
concile the two sections of the operative part of the 
Resolution. In the first section it “advises action in 
accordance with the interpretation of the British 
<Jovemmcnt in regard to the procedure to be followed 
in the Section.” This advice is prompted by the 
anxiety of the Congress “that the Constituent Assembly 
should proored with the work of framing a constitution 
for free India mth the goodwill of all parties con- 
cerned and, with a view to removing the diflBculties 
that have arisen owing to varying interpretations.” In 
other words the Congress accepts the interpretation 
not because they agree with it, their attitude to it 
having been made sufficiently clear by the Working 
‘Committee’s Resolution of December 22, but only 
because by accepting it the Muslim League may be 
induced to join the Constituent Assembly as it is 
desirable that the Assembly .should proceed with its 
work with the goodwill of all parties concerned. 
Among these parties the Congress seems to have ^ed 
their eye mainly on the League and ignored others to 
whom the acceptance of the interpretation meant in- 
calculable harm and 'who had unequivocally expressed 
their inability to accept it. The direct consequences of 
this section would be, as we have already seen, the 
sacrifice of the basic principle of Provincial Autonomy 
and a virtual acceptance, in principle, of the Pakistan 
idea, as the Leagiac^ leaders are oven now frankly 
declaring that they want to utilise the Groups as their 
springboard for achieving Pakistan, The Congress felt 
that, if they stopped with this section they would 
sacrifice all that they have stood for so far, viz,, unity 
and freedom of India and so they added the second 
section : 

“It must be clearly understood, however, that 
this must not involve' any compulsion of a province 
and that the rights of the Sikhs in the Punjab 
should not be jeopardised. In the event of any 
attempt at such compulsion, a province or part of 
a province has the right to take such action as may 
be deemed necessary in order to give effect to the 
wishes of the people concerned. ...” 

It passes one’s comprehension how it is pebble to 
act according to the interpretation of the British 
Government and at the same time to avoid compul? 
sion on some . provinces, the Sikhs, the Hindus cd 
West Bengal and so on. It is like an attempt to make 


the two poles meet and we think the Times has not 
been far from wrong in its comment on this section as 
“a face-saving clause”— having been 'introduced into 
the resolution maintaining that acceptance of the 
official interpretation ^does not involve any compulsion 
of a province'.’* The absurdity of the position would 
be clear if we analyse the effect of the acceptance of 
the advice in the re.so1ution by a Province like Assam. 
It would mean that the representatives of Assam in 
the Constituent Assembly would have to join the 
session of Section C where they would be in a minority, 
against the clear directive of the Assam Legislative 
Assembly. The constitution of Assami would be 
practically made at the dictation of the Muslim majo- 
rity of Bengal and she wou'd be forced into the Group 
also by the same majority. The scope of powers of 
the sub-federation would also be determined by them. 
If the terms of the first »'ction of the operative part 
of the Congress Resolution of January 6 are sincerely 
adhered to, that is, the interpi^tation of December 6 
is consistently acted upon, Assam should meekly 
accept ail the decisions taken in the Section .by a 
simple majority even if they are thoroughly odious to 
her> Some think that with the consciousness of 
power the Muslim majority would bt? actuated by a 
spirit of accommodation and sweet reasonableness and 
would not force any unpalatable decisions upon tho 
Provinces against their will, but even recent utterances 
of top-ranking leaders of the League belie such hopes. 
In such an event the Congress leaders would perhaps 
place reliance upon the second Section of their reso- 
lution of January 0, which gives freedom to a pro- 
vince or part of a province, in the event of any attempt 
at compulsion on them, ‘to take such action as may 
be deemed necessary in order to give effect to the 
wishes of the people concerned.’ What would happen 
at this stage, say in the context of the Assam situation 
again, is that her representaives in the Section would 
withdraw and take their stand upon the provision in 
the last paragraph of the Statement of December 6, 
making the Provincial or Group constitution inopera- 
tive so far as she is concerned and she would be free 
to frame her own constitution outside the Section or 
Group. It may be pointed out hero that consistently 
with the acceptance of the British Government’s 
Statement of December 6 this would be unjustified 
-and would amount to nullification of the first Section 
which is the more important part of the operativ^e 
clause. 

If, however, the Province consistently follows out 
the advice in the first section of the recent Congress 
Resolution to its logical conclusion and abides by the 
decisions taken in the section in disregard of her 
wishes, it may be contended, still she 'would have the 
opportunity to assert her free will, in terms of Para 
19(viii) of the original State Paper, through the Legis- 
lature se t up as a result of the first elections under the 
new Constitution. But if throughout the SesHon of 
the Sectional Assembly her wishes have been consis** 


* Tho Congreu' Working CoimhUtao itenlf Jn iu reiolutlon of 
Dooiimber 22 refer* to "the poielbQtty of ■ doroineting provineo 
fremixiff • eoutituiion for another province ontlteilr agaliiM tikb 
wiibee of tho lattor. Tbia reault In the Iratttlng of rolee. tli# 

regulation of franchieif, olectoratco. conelitnenoie* for . olecHoha mi 4 
the eompoeition of 6te LegUlaturo mlitht teriooely prajnkidt 

or oven niiUify the provUlon tor a provlato eubed^erntf to opt oll^ ' 
Of a Croup.” . • y . 
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tently disregardcdi as assumed, it is highly probable, 
as the Wori^ng Committee Hesolution referred to 
above poin^ out that franchise, electorates, constituent 
cks for election, the composition of the Legislatures; 
etc,, would be so shaped as to nullify the ‘opting out’ 
clause. In that case this safeguard for Provincial 
Autonomy becomes a mere paper safeguard. It fol- 
lows therefore that if the first section of the operative 
clause is followed in its entirety the second section 
is nullifiisd and vice versa. 

It is extremely doubtful also if the object of the 
Congress, viz,, to induce the League to come into the 
Constituent Assembly and that in a spirit of goodwill 
and mutual co-operation would be successful frtiu 
statements made by individual League leaders since 
the adoption of tiie Resolution by the A.-I. C.C. 

It is very difficult and hazardous to predict the 
course of events in the future. We can only hope for 
the ibest and be prepared for the worst. If the besii 
hoped for is realised, the Muslim League would appre- 
ciate the gesture made by the Congress against heavy 
odds oven at the risk of alienating a considerable 
section of its following as revealed by the voting on 
the resolution and even seriousiy compromising some 
i)f ils fundamental principles and they would enter 


the Constituent Assembly with a sincere desire to 
work it in a spirit of accommodation and for the good 
of the country as a whole realising that the best 
interests of the Muslim community do not lie apart 
from those of the countiy at large. That will open 
literally the most glorious chapter of Indian History 
and India would rapidly march forward to take n* 
leading place not only among the countries of Asia but 
of the world to which she is entitled by virtue of her 
vast man-power, economic resources, her great spiritual 
and cultural heritage and hi(3r strategic position. If, 
on the contrary, the Muslim League persists in her 
policy of separatism India has still to trudge a long 
wuy through blood and tears, sufferings and tribulation 
of which she has bad already more tlian enough before 
she can reach her goal. We can find consolation m 
the thought that freedom has always demanded a heavy 
]3rice from every country that has aspired after it. 
Much will depend, however, on the attitude of the 
British Government who form, as it were, the base of 
the triangle of tlie Indian problem. If they play the 
game, there is still hope of a smooth and peaceful 
solution of the problem, but the part they have played 
so far does not raise great hopes. 

January 12. 1947. 


THE A.-I.C.C. RESOLUTION, ITS IMPORTANCE AND IMPUCAHONS 

Bv Prof. K.,K. BHATTACHARYA, m.a., b.l. (Cal.), ll.m. (Lond.), 
Barrisler-at-Law, Reader m Law, Allahabad University 


CoNsioERiNO the totality of circumstances, in my 
judgment, the A.-I.C.C. did well in accepting the reso- 
lution framed by the Congress Working Committee. 
There can be no doubt that the statement of December 
6 issued by H.M.G. was an addition and a modification 
to the statement issued on the 16th of May, under the 
guise of interpretation of the statement of 16th of May. 
It is, indeed, lamentable that the three Cabinet Minis- 
ters^ who vere tlie auUiors of the Cabinet Mission pro- 
posals of May 16 wore also parties to the addition and 
modification introduced by the British Cabinet in the 
statement issued on the 6th of December. The Statement 
of the 6th of December made reference to the Federal 
Court absolutely infructuous, for it is categorically 
stated tlierein that if the decision of the Federal Court 
went vigainst the Statement of the 6th of December, 
it would not be binding upon and operative against the 
British Government. Still the Congress was given the 
useltss cltancc of poferring the 16tli of May Statement 
for interpretation to the Federal Court. It is indeed 
tragic that once a statement having been issued, should 
be mibjeoted to interpretation by the same body with 
additionB under the cloak of interpretation. 

H. M, G.*s Statement of December 6 leaves no 
ghadow of doubt that in between I6th of May and 6th 
of December much water had flown down, the Thames, 
and the Socialist Government of Great. Britain had 
swerved to a great extent to the ecceptance of the 
unreasonable demands of the Muslim. League. The 
of H.M.G. on the 6th December has been 
i/e& delightfully vague on certain points. It is in many 
aameDts iahK> inconsistent with the Statement of the 16th 
tt M$y^^bodying the Carnet Mission proposals. The 
pfmciplG of the Provineial Autonomy adumbrated 
ih the^ Iflth of May Statement cannot, however, be 


whittled down by tlie subsequent statement. If a subse- 
quent interpretation be put by H.M.G. stating that 
tJierc would be compulsion in grouping and that in the 
matter of framing the constitution of a x^rovince it will 
be a group and not a unit that will be entitled to frame 
its constitution, it would virtually mean the end of the 
Provincial Autonomy and the surrender of units specially 
the units likcT Assam and N.-AV.F.P. to the sheer 
majority in sections ‘C’ and *B’ respectively. Further- 
more, the Sikhs in the Punjab would also be in jeo- 
pardy. The Sikhs and the Hindus therein look upon 
compulsory grouping as suicidal to their vital interests 
and rightly so. 

The entire grouping system is, in my judgment, arti- 
ficial, unnecessary'^ and retrograde. Nowhere in tbe 
world there is a Federal Constitution, the autonomy of 
the units composing tlie Federation is reduced to nullity. 
The Group Constitution is also unknown to law. The 
Caibinet Mission proposals and the subsequent modifica- 
tion and addition— all go to make up a novel, unique, 
unheard-of Federal structure, which has sprung up 
Minerva-like from the head of the British Cabinet. 
Culturally, socially, othnologically and economically dis- 
tant provinces with diversities of languages, religions, 
cultures and other interests cannot be forced to enter 
into the artificial grouxis made by the proposals of the 
16th of May but iJie Statement of the 16th of May left 
sufficient option to the provinces to opt out of the 
groups and even not to join the groups at all from the 
veiy start. The Statement of tho 6th of December, 
however, makes it doubtful if the reluctant provinces 
have any such right of not joining groups though going 
into sections. Ixideed, if the British Government mean 
that grouping is compulsory and that the group alone 
is entitled to frame not merely the group constitutions 
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but a]60 the constitution of each of the units notwith* 
standing the adverse will of any of the units or of any 
portion of the units, it must Uien be definitely stated 
that tlie unwilling part even when such a constitution 
whether of the group or of the unit has been framed, 
must be allowed to resist such imposition and the consti- 
tution in that case so far as that group and the un- 
willing unit or a part thereof is concernfod, would not 
be binding upon that unit or that part of the unit. 

The Statement of H. M. G. on the 6 th of Decem- 
ber had reduced the matter of reference to the Federal 
-Court to a mockery. It would, indeed, have been a 
sdgn of good faith on the part of the British Govern- 
ment to have allowed the Congress or the Muslim 
League or both an opportunity of reference of the 
Statement of the 16 th of May to the Federal Court and 
of ascertaining the real intentions from the Federal 
Court itself. It is a cardinal rule that the maker of 
the Statute cannot interpret it. The task of interpre- 
tation is l^ft to the judges. Having issued the State- 
ment of the. 16 th of May, it was ultra vires, on the part 
of the British Government to inteipret it by a subse- 
'Quent stateanent. Therefore, the Statement of the 6 th 
of December is void, inoperative and its effect is nil. 
At any event the resolution framed by the Working 
Comzaitt 6 e and accepted by the A.-I.C.C. under the 
circumstances is the best that could be imagined. If 
the Congress bad rejected the Statement of December 6 , 
the Bntish Government would have to withdraw in its 
entirety the proposals of the 16 th of May containing 
proposals for the Interim Government and the Con- 
stituent Assembly. The Interim Government is in the 
saddle trying to do enormous work to uplift the 
countty’s fortune and clearing the Augean stable of the 
Central Government m far as can be done. The Consti- 
tuent A^embly is in session and there is no doubt that 
the Constituent Assembly is a sovereign body subject, 
of ootirse, to the limitations within which it is to work. 
Both the Interim Government and the Constituent 
Assembly would then have vanished !and thus there 
would have been in the Centre once again the rule of 
Maxwells, Conran Smitlis, Srivastavas, Aneys and Sul- 
tan Ahmeds, and the Constituent Assembly might have 
to gp out of th#picture altogetber. A great movement, 
of couree, cpuld, have been started but the Britishers 
know full well that they have lined up against the 
Congress not merely the Muslim League but also the 
Princes. The reactionary elements would have again 
enthroned themselves in seats of power and thus would 
have tried to make mincemeat of the political destiny 
of the country for some time. Undoubtedly the Con- 
gress that liaa fought the Government so many times 
would still have dared to put forth its soldiers in the 
battle-field to 'Do or Die' but in the meantime while 
Bidia would have been in the throes of a revolutionary 
with the Congress supported by tbtJ masses on the 
one hand against Britain assisted by the Princes and the 
Musliipi League and many people with vested interests, 
India would have to bid ^ieu for some time to Ibe 
cenoeption of a Constituent Assembly through which she 
can seize supreme political power. And it would not 
have resembled the spectacle of Rome burning while 
the British Government, like Nero, fiddling wi^ the 
Muslim League and the Princes dancing aropit^. .- TIim 
position has been averted by the wise decision of the 
A.-I.C.C. Assam, N.-W.F.P., the Sikhs and the Hinr 
dufl in the Punjab need u 6 t be unnecessarily dismayed, 
^ty cannot be jockeyed into groups aga^ their wiQ* 


Not all the power of the British bayonets can xnskiB bxL 
unwilling unit join a group or dlow group to dictate 
the constitution of the unwilling unit. 

It is to be seen whether the Muslim League stSl 
join or even now boycott the Constituent Awmbly. 
The Toiy diehards must have counted upon the Con- 
gress rejecting in toto the Statement of December 6 . 
How much they must be lying on uuesi^ beds to con- 
template that their conceptions of the Congrees taking 
that fatal course have not been translated into reality. 
They were probably hugging to their bosom the illu- 
sion that once the Congress decides to reject completely 
the Statement of December 6 , they wO'Uld persuade the 
Socialist Government to withdraw the Interim Govern- 
ment and the Constituent Assembly and thereby intro- 
duce stalemate in Indian politics. But the Congress 
in its wisdom has belied their fond hopes. Now if the 
Muslim League still keeps out, wlmt other artifice will 
the British Government which is dancing to the tune 
of the Conservatives in England resort to ? That is also 
an eventuality which they must be thinking very hard 
from now. Will they force the Muslim League Out of 
the Government and allow the Constituent Assembly to 
proceed in its work and ratify the Constitution that 
emerges therefrom, or will they then put some other 
interpretation still more favourable to the Muslim 
League by virtue of which they would be persuaded to 
come in? 

The attitude of the Congress in passing the resolu- 
tion has been actuated by a very high desire to embark 
on the various matters of constitution-making through 
the agency of the Constituent Assembly with the united 
efforts of all parties and. therefore, there is clear indi- 
cation therein that the Muslim League should come in 
but the hand of friendship extx^ndod by the Congress to 
the Muslim League does not mean that the Congress 
has departed from its fimdamenbal principles, namely, 
the voluntary nature of grouping and the settlement of 
the provincial constitutions by the delegates of rea- 
pectivc provinces. It is for the Muslim League now to 
grasp the hand of friendship. If it does not do it un- 
fortunately, will the British Government issue a fur- 
tlier interpretative statement? The Congress has gone 
to its extreme length and can go no further. If the 
British Government want to raise a storm in India, 
Uiey can do it at their peril. The American War of 
Independence broke out and was successfully terminated 
witli the help of a determined minority and the Con- 
gress here is not a determined minority, but represents 
the will of a decidedly determined majority. It is time 
enough for the British Govemniient to realise that the 
apparent surrender by the A.-I.C.C. should not be 
construed as a sign of weakness of the Congress but as 
a sign of strength and strategy, and if the British 
Government be not wise betimes, there would not be 
an orderly transfer of power to Indian hands but free- 
dom would then come as is envisaged by Mr. Jai 
Prakash Narain and others through blood, sweat and 
tears. The determination of a nation to be free cannot 
be checkmated by all the Weapons of destruction*^ 
not even by deadly atom boznbs. ^The central idek in 
the minds of many Indians to free the country irbuld 
successfully annihilate those weapons and woul^ erevis 
weapons, by virtue of which the freedom-fiiriiteni wemM 
ride the rough m of trouble yrith equanji^ly to-; 
the tempest-tossed Aip of Jjtidien freedom ^ 
haven. It is, however, left for 
ship to rt'alise that impodimenif In 
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which they may phmt deliberately ecroee the path tarily into groups without any compulsion. A conetitih* 
joM be uprooted with grim iron determinatiom The tion baaed on force or coercion or fraud is not a coooti** 
mtish atatesmanship, Ihereioie, should lallow the pro- tution but a scrap of paper, and deserveo to be 
Vinces to irame iheir own constitution, and enter volun- to the waste-paper baslmt. 


EDISON CENTENNIAL 


Thb people of the United States will observe the 
100th anniversary of the birth of Thomas Alva Ikiison, 
America’s foremost inventor, on Februoiy 11, 1947. 
On tliat occasion they will pay homage to a man who, 
perhaps as much as any other person in the world, 
made the dream of the modom mechanical age a 
reality. 



Thomas Alva Edison, the intema^iolldlly famous 
U* S. inventor 

During his Si years, Edison witnessed the growth 
of the United States from a struggling infant to a man 
amoing the family* of nations, productivity of his 
genms helped to raise the American standard of living 
to its present high status. Everywhere, whether in the 
chy or in a mnail hamlet, on great ocean hners, iu 
swift-moving trains, in streaking aindiipa or in under- 
seas^ mralt, the electric lamp gleanm in tireless con- 
tinuUy where and when man wills it. Phonographs, 
mo^on pictures, telephony, telegraphy, th^ radio and 
an infinite host of related 29th>^entuiy comforts, eon- 
venisBoes , and necessitic^s pay tribute in whole or in 
part to EdiaonV tireless ingenuity which gave leisure 
as w«U as work to his fellowmen* 

“^Onoservative , statisticians have estiniated that 
Edlsdnk mventions gave rise to industries that now 
hgwi a eaintal valuation in excess of 20,000 milUon 
end employ more than 4 miltioa people. U 


the estimates were broadened to include industries not 
directly descended from Edison’s inventions but which 
would have been impossible without his preceding 
contributions to knowledge and progress, the figures 
would reach almost astronomical proportions. 

Thomas Alva Edison was bom in Milan, Ohio, on 
February 11, 1847, of Dutch ancestry on his father^s 



Edison (1883) with **Edison efiect*’ lamps 

side and Scottish on his mother’s. AJthough his formal 
education was limited to three months in a public 
school at Port Huron, Michigan, Edison showed uu 
insatiable thirst for knowledge and a passion for work 
unusual in young people. At the age of 12 he sold 
newspapers on trains between Port Huron and Detroit, 
Michigan, and improvised a laboratory in the baggage 
car for his chemical studies. At 15 he became an 
itinerant telegraph operator, but continued studying 
chemistry and worked on inventions in his spare time. 
His first products were labor-saving devices for his 
own work. 

In ISOS he took out his first patent for an eleetri* 
cal vote-recorder for use in legislative bodies. Hie 
dovised an improved stock ticker and the following 
year, after repairing a broken-down ticker in New 
York City, started a ticker service, putting up private 
telegmph lines between,, banlding and ^kegsge 



tit&ig ab 6a^ model of bis Vitascope is bis library at Electric-light bulbs are being tested on a drr-cdl battery at Edison’a 

ypm Qtanget New Jei^ ' New Jersey laboratories 
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Xb Oetobir; 1881 Bp«8td Ids ssm IsboiAMy si 
Kewsfk^ New Jersey^ with a group of teohidciaiis i&s&y 
of whoiD kter beeame famous in their own right. 
Among the 45 -inventions developed during the next 
few yeats were the electric pen which later was deve- 
loped into a mimeograph and a carbon trsnsmitter 
which made possible the commercial use of the tele- 
phone. He devised improvements in the typewriter 
and in the field of telegraphy, including systems for 
sending multiple messages simultaneously over the 
same set of wires. 


making an hMMmdssscat lamp ia whMll a laap 8f 

carbonised cotton thrssd glowed in a Vaeuum lojr wiM# 
40 hours. 

Important though this lamp was, it oonititated 
only a small part of l^ison'a electrical eontributlq^' 
He devised and invented an entire generating and 
distributing system ranging from giant dynamos to 
conduits, insulators, fuses, meters and sockets. He 
improved dynamo efficiency from 40 to 00 per cent. 
More important he devised the multiple-arc system of 
distributing electric current. Until Edison accomplirfred 



Edison at the age of 39 v-^ars, with ihe hand-cranked , 
phonograph which he inivented in 1877 

Edison noticed that his automatic telegraph, which 
employed the use of a perforated piece of paper on a 
turntable, created a musical humming when it was 
revolved so swiftly that the dots and dashes blended 
together. This caused him to investigate the possibility 
of impounding sound for later reproduction at will and 
on August 12, 1877, the phonograph was bom. The 
oiigmal model was a cylinder covered with tinfoil and 
tamed with a hand crank. In 1887, a motor-driven 
machine with a cylindrical wax record was developed, 
Lat^ Edison devised a disk record for music, using 
the csdindrical record for the Ediphone which is used 
for office dictation. The phonograph has become one 
of the most popular of Edison’s inventions. 

' ' ' j 

Bkbt Bxmembebed fob tbx Eusotric Lamp 
Edison is best remembered for his inveiltioii of the 
i%xt,^ praeticgl incandescent elec^c lamp. He was 31 
years and already ap established inventor when he 
b^iSifi/hiterested in lighting by electrical incandescence, 
w 21, . 1^, after testing hundreds Of different 

niMtab And materials and having spent more than 40^000 
in Iruittees «iperimenta« Edison guopiiwded in 


The model of Edison’s first iucAn<ie»ccnt deotric 

lamp ^ 

this, lighting with electricity impractical as ®11 
lights on a circuit had to be either lit or turned off at 
the same time. The multiple-arc system made efficient 
and economical distribution possible. 

On October 6, 1889, the world’s first motion picture 
was demonstrated in a tar-papered building at a 
laboratory at West Orange, New Jersey. This pioneer 
motion picture was a talldng picture as Edison had 
synchronised the film with his phonograph. 


Heceived Many Honors 

In 1928, the United States Congress armrded. 
Edison a medal for "development and applicaton of 
invention that have revolutionised civilisation in the 
last century.” He received many other honors : 

1889, he was made a Commander of the French Legion 
of Honor ; in 1892, he received the Albert Medal of the 
Society of Arts in Great Britain ; in 1908, he was 
award^ the John Frits engineering medal from 
American Engineering Societies ; and in 1914,, he 
received .the Rathenau (German) Medhl. ^ 1987, he 
gWSM elicted to mombertiup in the United States 
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II»tiQail< AQtdin^.«f Aamew. • boBMSiT’- : ' ik dM <m OMobw 1% Ittl,' wneind 

dagmef tom XJsioa Co)]flg», fPrjnoet^- tTbive^ty and uai^'ag .viipOaiiee in dertriog mem of imtooring 
New York Uaiverritjr. . the of hie produoti and ioereaaing Ae eoQnoaQr 

^.Edieon produced eome 14 iW patentablje. inren^ons, oi- their manubotuiv. 
fbf greatest number of patents ever issued to an in- Ihomas Alva Edison it has been truly said 

dividual by the United States Patent Office. his' genius endoired all mankind.— USfS. 
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CHANDRASEKHARA SIVA : A NEW FIND FROM KARNASUVARNA 

By BRAJA NATH GHATAK, ma. 


Tfitm intemting image of Siva Chandrasekhara was 
prigenlied by the present writer to the Asutosh 
Mhjtfieiim of Indian Art, Calcutta University. The 
image is of bronse and it was originally found in 
RaXigamati in the district of Murshidabad. Hahgamati 
was the ancient capital of Bengal, where Sasanka 
ruledy and which was. as known from the Records of 
Hkien Tsang, one of the most flourishing states of 



A bronze image of Chandrasekhara Siva 

Eastern India. Its importance further enhanced when 
we consider the paucity of such images not only in 
Bengal, but even outside. The image is abouti six 
inches in height 

The image represents Siva in the aspect of 
Qbapdrasekharg which imipUes that the God Siva wcan^ 


a crown decorated by a crescent^ The divinity is, double 
handed, standing straight, with aksamala and kaman- 
daki in his two hands. Ho shows the urdfivaHnga, end 
the trisula is seen oia the left side of the central figure. 
The figure stands on a lotus-pedestal (padma-jntha) , 
end the two attendants of the God. Nandi and Bhringi, 
stand on the two sides. Siva’s vahanOf t.c., the bull, 
which is most exquisitely carved in bold telief, is 
placed below and is engaged in the act of looking at 
the God. ■ 

Siva in the aspect of Chandrasekhara murti has 
been described in South Indian texts, like the Arm^ 
keswa^^purana describes two-handed images of Biv* 
forms part of the Lingodbhavamurti. This image of our 
description is characteristically North Indian and as 
such varies in details. The North Indian text Nandi^ 
kesvampurava describes two-handed images of Siva 
Chandrasekhara. In other details too this image tallies 
with the North Indian text.^ 

The unique formation of the Stella, and the stud, 
binding the figures together, and the comparatively 
stunted physical forms are among some of the features 
that help us to place the image in the 7th or fith 
century A.D., if not earlier in the post-Gupta period. 
On the other hand, the lines and slight depression near 
the knees may indicate a later. On general considera- 
tions, however, we will not be far from ^ruth, if we 
include it as belonging to the Nalanda Group of metal 
images of Eastern India. 

From the point of view of art, this image exhibits 
a unique development of the higher qualities in the 
field of bronzes in the Eastern part of India. la the 
fine and the swaying ciirvee, in the unique balanee of 
settings ezMi in the modelling, this image of Chglidra'* 
sekhara reveals the best qualities of oontempbraiy 
plastic formulas and claims an important place in the 
art of Bengal. The two side figures, standing in sliis^tly 
bent poses, give a well-balanced and hanaibioua 
presentation. The demoniao faciial look of these two 
figures is a unique feature of this image* The faces, 
set against the planes of the Stella and the remaining 
portions seen through, giv<» not only a scope for Jiner 
lilies, but also a unique display of light wd 4 iblide* 

of thti ffiimtUr tfpB htu beea found bf Mr. ,IU)gUi, 
Pttra and prcMiitod ' 10 tbo Anutptb 


A.-l.C.C. njBSiinp— 'August, 19-i2 by Surayya 

THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF MODERN ART IN PARIS 

Unesco Month 

Bt RAMENDRA NATH CHAKHAVORTY 


Tbs international exhibition of modem art was opened 
on the 18th Nov'ember in Fans at the Musde d*Art at 
Avenue du Fresident Wilson. The sections in the 
exhibition included about thirty countries of the world. 
It is for the first time that India is lepresented in such 
an exhibition outside India and we ^ould be proud 
of* the position we were offered and also for the 
admiration it attracted from the public. Our gallery 
was centrally situated on the second floor of the build- 
ing and one would have been just in front of our 
galleiy on reaching this floor. This Musee is a three- 
storied building and is one of the finest buiWngs of 
Paris, specially built for the purpose of housing the 
Museum of Modem Art and also for such exhibitions. 
This locality is one of the main attractions of Paris. 
The famous Eiffel Tower is just on the other side of 
the river and the imposing Chaillot Palace with the 
Mttsde Natkmaie Des Monuments Pranpis and Musee 
d^lTTomme am also quite close, standing on the same 
Avenue and forming a grand panorama. Thousands of 
people come from all over the world eveiy day to 
enj^ this beauty spot. The selection of the place was 
unique and no one could expect a better place, or more 
international in atmosphere, than this. 

Thie important countries taking part in the, exbSbi- 
tion IVanoe, Great Britain, Ame^ca/ Sweden, 
Holland, Turicey, Canada, China and Ihdia. Thou- 
,,saads of visitors poured in every day and, due to the 
Ij^ssco Month celebrations, educationisti^, .scient- 
artists and writers, in fact, the cultured cream 
almost all the nationalities of the world were in 
«t the time. So Paris had become more or lees 
i for the duration.! 


We were represented in the exhibition by fifty 
paintings from modem Indian artists, forty-five gra- 
phic art works (etchings, lithographs, wood-outs) and 
seventy children’s works selected from the different 
schools of India. All these arranged in one gallery 
created a real Indian atmosphere. Many visitors «- 
pressed their great satisfaction for the Indian section 
and I received some letters of appreciation as well. 
There were also encouraging reviews in the daily and 
weekly papers. , I 

There was a special opening of the Indian sec- 
tion on the 27th November, organised by the Indian 
Delegation to the Unesoo. After a few words of 
introduction by Sir S. Radhakrishnan, the leader of 
the Indian Delegation. M. Rene Grousset, Conserva- 
teur en Chef at the Musee Guimet. gave an important 
account of rebirth of Indian Art forty years ago 
under the leadership of Abanindranath Tagore. He 
described how this school was nationalist in character 
and inspired by the various ancient traditions of India. 
Referring to the younger Indian artists today, he said 
that although fully alive to the different modem ten- 
dencies in Europe, nevertheless they remained still 
faithful to the eastern tradition. 

The many distinguished visitors present at the 
private view included Andre Lhote, the famous 
French artist and critic, Professor Bhabha and Raj- 
kumari Amrit Kaiir, members of the Indian Del^ ^ 
gation to Unbsco. 

Rabindanath Tagore was represented by four of 
his latest works and there were four of* Abanindra- 
^7<h’« charming paintinp in water colour* done quite 
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notmtly. wm nfirmtaifd liy & f«w •£ kif 

etchings, very vi^roue end eeumtive, vrt&x e few bold 
strongly beaten lines. Gogonendranath was represented 
by e beautiful black and white painting in. which the 


INngal School of Art, bad a charming pgisting 
which was eubdued in colour and very rhythmic. 
Indra Dugar had a landscape of a very realistic sub- 
ioct, the Rajgir HUh, but it was very carefully and 
lovingly worked up with tho 
finest point of tho brush. Ram- 
kinkar in his landscape of K(ypai 
showed his power of expression 
with a few strokes of brush as a 
sculptor gets a shape through 
a few bold chisel cuts. A. 
Mali’s portrait of Suskila was 
colourful and decorative, though 
the portrait was also characteris- 
tic and faithful. K. H. Ara in his 
ViRoge Comer was at his best, 
the figures were full of move- 
ment and the colours were rich 
and attractive. Atul Bose repre- 
sented a fine portrait of Mitts 
Debafani Bose which shows , the 
quality of an old master’s work, 
l^ni Chanda’s Radha-Krishna 
was another painting in the tradi- 
tional style, which I found was 
attracting a great many admirers. 

In the graphic arts section 
Zainul Abedin’s Bcn\jal 1043 
(Lithograph) was considered by 
many to be one of the most 
powerful works in the graphic 
arts section. Safiuddiu Ahmed's 
Return Journey, a dry point, was 



Madonna with Si. John by Jamini Roy 


tone value of shade and light 
forms the most decorative value 
with a touch of cubism .00 very 
originally handled by him. Devi 
Prasad’s beautiful Village Mflid 
with .a typical East Bengal 
atmojsphere of yuriations in 
greens shone like a precious 
emerald. The younger artists of 
today were altso represented. 

Paintings of Manishi Dey, Kan- 
wal Krishna, Mrs. Debajani, 

Bandre, Nagen Bhattachnrya 
showed a remarkable sense of 
proportion and originality and 
they wore also graceful and had 
that modem and progressive 
outlook through which we may 
expect to mAich forward. 

The French public is likely to 
be very much interested in the 
works of Jamini Roy who is 
more or less widely known in 
Europe today. His works, 
though they stand in great 
contrast to those of Tagore^s^ 
are derived from the local ait 
of Bengal and they have 
achieved a position which is un- 
disputed. Four of the paintings 

fyrere in line and flat colour, , , , j . 1 ^ xu 

highly decorative and pleasant to look at. His great full of delicacy and depth. Woodcuts done by the 
power and freedom* of expression can never be ignored students of Santiniketan were much admired lor their 
by lovers of art. Amulya Gopal Sen, a very talented decorative value and proper illustrative ohweter. 
young atti^t who has followed the traditional style of Niren Ghosb’a WcnEfufe W^, a woodcut, was PD|d 



Maqbara-Hauz Khas by Nagen Bhattacharyya 
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ill 


and original. Mifv Uaha Nandy, a atudent of the Delhi 
Polytedmioi had a beautiful colour woodcut of a Bird. 

The»children'8 section which was also on view was 
unanimously, admired by the public. The young boys 
and girls of India have shown that they do not fuU 
short of ideas and imagination. Their colour com- 
positions are meaningful and harmonious. The child- 
ren’s work from the Fellowship School, Bombay, the 
Biesant School, Adysur, Sajntinikctan, Doon Sdhool, 
Higher Technical Institut^^, Delhi Polytechnic, were 
all repi^esented in this section by many interesting 
exhibits. 

In view of the appreciations and demands for a 
large number of the British public visiting this exhibi- 
tion 1 hoped to organise another exhibition in London 
before we brought our paintings back to India after 
the Paris exhibition was over by the end of December. 
This, it has fortunately been possible to do. 

[ W-e append hertsunder the introduction, written by 
Mr. Chakravorty to the Catalogue of the Exhibition of 
Contemporary Indian Art held m London. — En., A/. R.] 

Modern Indian Painting 

During the last ton j^ars or so Indian life ns a 
whole has gone through many changes. This spirit ol 
change is nowhere rnun' evident than in what be.st 
refi(‘cts Indian life in its varied phases — ^India’s art and 
literature. Indian art “lioids the mirror up to’’ Indian 
life and faithfully reflects the psychology of contem- 
porary India. Indian art stands at the present moment 
at the crossways ami rovodls a curious amalgam of 
orthodoxy an<l experimentation, of settled notions in 
sharp contrast with a bold desire for change and 
exploration. 

Occidentals who approach modem Indian painting 
with preconceived notions of Indion-ness, or expect to 
meet in it only a pleasant exoticism, are bound to be 
disappointed. There was indeed a stage at which the 
school was distiuguislMid by a pronounced mannerism 
in technique and rigid orthodoxy in doctrine. But that 
was only when it was young, when it was not very sure 
of its technique and inspiration, aad when it was 
feeling its way forward as a revivalist art movement. 
The trends in Indian painting today are definitely 
more catholic. What was once one school of painting 
has become a jamily of schools, and this family is 
experimental and eclectic. It presents a wide variety 
of subjects from old Hindu mythology to scenes of 
contemporaiy life, and variety of technique, from paint- 
ings which are purely linear to those which aim at 
plasticity and atmosphere. Of this width of range, the 
present collection, though small, is a fair illustration. 

Perhapa the best way of appreciating what modem 
Indian painting stands for is to take brief note of its 
evolution. The movement originated about forty years 
ago, when all the older art traditions of India, Mo^il 
or Rajput, were virtually dead. What artistic activity 
there Was in the countiy was an imitation of the 
European academic manner. Thus the emergence of 
a truly Indian echool of painting in modem India was 
a wholly conscious, deliberate, and intellectual proceM. 

In origin the movement was part of the nationalist 
toiVal, a revolt from European inSuenoes, and un- 
tristaki^ly anchaistic. But it Was neither well under- 
Aood nor appreciated by the advocates of pure politiicai 
nationalism, because the true originator of the idea of 
gn tddiin school o! paintini^, Ralnndranatb Tagore, had 



Radha^^Krishna by Mrg. Rani Chanda 

a notion of nations iiem which was f4r Wider than 
political nationalism and embraced social and cultiifal 
activities as well. Thus it came about that the preli- 
minary eneouragement for the movement oame from 
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those Europeans who both in India and in Europe were 
taking a hand in popularizing Oriental art among the 
Western nations. But there were also a small number 
of discriminating Indians who encouraged and promoted 


Chinese and Japanese schools. During the first twetdy- 
five years or so of its existence the school remained, 
however, purely, Oriental in inspiration and technique. 
The great majority of the paintings of the school were 
illustrations of Indian mytho- 



logy or history, or, at their 
widest, representative of the 
more traditional aspects of 
Indian life rendered in a stylised 
manner. In technique, all that 
was considered legitimate was a 
touch of Chinese or Japanese 
styles added to the strictly 
linear Indian one. 

But such an arrificial separa^ 
tion could not last long, more 
especially iiecause young Indian 
painters had begun to come to 
Europe to •iearn their craft, and 
not only they but also those 
who never left the countiy were 
coming more and more under 
the infiiionce of contemporary 
European, and more especially 
French, schools. 

Apart from those general in- 
fluences, it was also through a 
special channel that the new 
European influences began to 
infiltrate into ifiodera Indian 


River Kopai by Ram Kinkar 
the new school. Among these, the 


painting. Some young Indian 
artists wanted to leam the 


name of Ramananda Chatterji, 
one of the greatest journalists of 
modem India, who incurred 
considerable unpopularity by 
publisliing reproductions of the 
old and modem Indian masters 
in his magazines, should never be 
overlooked. 

Rabindranath Tagore was the 
spiritual father of the school, 
and the artistic renaissance 
which he inspired, appro- 
priately enough, had its birth in 
the Tagore family. The idea, 
adumbrated by Rabindranath, 
was put into execution by 
Abanindranath Tagore, a nephew 
of his. Abanindranath, happily, 
is still with us, and four of his 
recent works are in the exhibi- 
tion. Abanindranath, his brother 
Oaganendranatb (died 1938), 
are represented in the exhibi- 
tion, and Nandalal Bose, who is 
still living and working, but 
whose work (except for a few 



etchings) unfortunately could 

not be procured. The Black Mask by Mrs. Debayani Krishna 


The first output of the new school was modelled 
entirely on the Mogul and Rajput miniatures. But 
very soon a more heroic element came into it with the 
study of the frescoes in the Buddhist cavee of Ajanta, 
and in the next stage of evolution the school went 
ths liAkiti ii India to uok i8ap;inition in 


art of woodcut and etching, and since there was no 
indigenous style of wood engraving and etching they 
had to kam it in Europe or from Europeans. The 
adoption of these specifically European techniques cd 
the .graphic arts broke down the barrien in the fiild 
of subjoet and style as wilL 







A 6th<centiiry Saii stele from Sangsi, Kolhapur 


A UNiOtE VI CENTURY INSCRIBED SATI STeLE in 


Today Kui'opuan art-lretidg are so aeclimatiaed in 
India that even Jamini Roy, whose orthodox work is 
'based on purely Bengal folk tradition, has not dis- 
daini'd in some of his latest works to model himself 
on the Impressionists and post-impressionists. Thus 
contemporary Indian painting has a large element m 
it which is derived and adapted from contemporaiy 
European fKrhools, The styles which even ton years 


ago were regarded as the only orthodox Indian style.-' 
liave become more or les.< fttaginint and stereotyped. 

Of this moment in tlie development of modern 
Indian painting th^ selection prosentod at the exhibi- 
tion is an illustration. It is hoped that the works 
shown adequatAily represent the inquisitive, aearching, 
and still unsettled spirit of quest which the keynotf 
of contemporary Indian art. 


A UNIQUE VI CENTURY INSCRIBED SATI STELE 

From Sangsi, Kolhapur State 

Bt H. D. SANKALIA & M. G. DIIiSHIT, 

Deccan College Reaearch Inatituie, Poona 


Tub inscribed Sati Stele described hen* is at present 
located in a small Sati iem'iXe, about 2 miles east from 
Gagan Bavda, and 35 miles west from Kolhapur. The 
Stele is said to have been uneartliod in a field at Saiigsi 
about- 5 mil<^ from Bavda.' 

The local tnulilion ascribed the sculpture* to a 
woman who commit led mil ui remote antiquity, and 
was in conscqueuce worshipped as a devi. Mr. N. G. 
Pandit. Rao, the? enlhiisinsstic Public Ridatioiis Officer of 
the Kolhapur State, desired u.s to investigate* into the 
tnith of this Iradiiion. and it is owing to his kindness 
and enlhusin.sm that wo have boon able to bring this 
sculpture to the notice of scholars. 

As wo ht/])p(‘d into the dark, doaolate slirine (really 
a Jnrgo one-room cottage) wo were surprised to see 
bofoiv* us an actual life-like represontation of a Sati, 
and that too iri.scriVK^d in old Brahmi characters. 

Our sulwequent study ha-^ show’ii that the local 
tradition was c<*nl per cent based upon facts, which Jiad 
happened over 1400 yefn-.s ago, if not earlier, 

I'he wSiele in its present damaged condition Is about 
6 feet high and 4 feet broad, and is carved out of a 
bladk sla'te like chlorite rock." The fiffur(-s and the 
inst^ription on the stele uro so damaged that their full 
significance cwnnot be now determined, though their 
purport is obvious. 

The Inbcription 

The Inscription is in two lines. It is insenbed in Brnhmi 
■characters, varying from i in. to U in. in height, of the 
box-headed variety. The hinguage is Sanskrit, and 
pointed out so kindly by Dr. Chhiibra, the Offg, Govern- 
ment Epigraphist for India, the inscription consists of a 
Sardulavikridila Verse. The Brahmi of the box-headed 
variety, is first noticed in about 350 A,D.* and is then 
found prevalent with local variations in muny parts of 
Central India, the Central Provinces, Oris!i.sa, and 
Karnataka (including Mysore). A detailed comparison 
with the records from these regions shows that palaeo- 
graphically our record has a closer affinity with the 
Kadamba records, and among these also, particularly 

H 

1. See Snrvny Mep 1"— 1 luHo. N-j. 47 , ■ ■ , ~ 

10X14 

* 2. At « wmple of the rock tMc not poMible to uJke without 
hfMktat It, iU OMct Mture to not koowa at precoat. 

9, Cl. BtthUi Inditeh* PatocfrepAie, p. 
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with tliii Talagunda Pillar Inscription of Kakusthavar- 
man.^ 

In our inscription the ‘boxes’ are slighily hollow’eil 
t)Ut. ami hence they do not appear like neat small 
siiuares as in many inscriptions of the Vakatakas.^ 

With regard to individual hirers, it i.s found that 
llio letters pa, la, r>a, ya, sa, ha, even na and ia of certain 
Vakiilaka plati's” resemble corresponding letters of our 
in.sfrijdiou.*-'. But there is perfect identity between the 
letters na, ha, bha, ma, ya, yya, ra, la, li, va, ha, ksa, and 
hn, while thf're is m slight dift'erence between the method 
of eiigr.iving ta and na. In the Talagunda inscription. 
na has a curved loop, while in the Sangsi inscription. 
Ihe loop ami the main vertical stroke which turns lefl- 
w’iiKls are m parsite. ns in modern Devanagari. The same 
may bo .sad of t a. In the Talagunda, the lower right 
siroke is more cuiTcd. Avlule it is straight in the Sangsi, 
n‘sembling the jire.'-ent Devanagari. Tlie letter tha may 
be regaid'fl as a test letter. Usually it has a dot or a 
cirele in tlie centre of a roctungle or circle, but in our 
inscription this circle is on the right of the rcctangh'. 
This feature is also noticed in one of the two thas ot 
the Talagunda in.*!fTiption (cf. line 3 atithi, and avaaa- 
iham). 

Four lelter.«, pa, bho, mo, sa of anotlier Kadamlia 
jn.'icription on stone’ reiK'riible tliose of ours, but other 
letters nn, sa, ya are dissimilar, while the letters have 
no ele.ar boxes. 

Palneographieally tlw'refore the inscription may be 
a.«signed to the 5th-fith century A.D. Its location, 
almost oil tlie northern border of Karnataka and il^^ 
pahieogvaphic as well as styli.stic affinity with tht* 
Ivadamba record.s (particularly the Kavadi inscription of 
Ravivarnin which is also in Sanskrit, venae) would sug- 
gest that it might- be even a Kadambn record, proh.ably 
of Ravivarmfl himself. 

Tlie Inscription which is in the Pnrdul.ivikridifa 
chhajida OT)on.® with the invocation Om. Next it refers 
1-0 the crest (Imichhana) of the king who got it in.s- 
crihed (?). The second pada (quart-er) of the verso then 
says, (whose) wife, by good action (after) her husband, 
(committed . . . ?).” The third quarter mentions pro- 
bably the cause in which the king or the hero or the 

4 . VIII. 24. 

.1. Cf. for inftan.:e, £./.. XXII. 207. 

4. £.i.» XXIll, 81 1 And XXll. IS; XXIV. 

?. KavodI Inscrlptloa, £.C., Vni, ii. No. 523 . 
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Hati gave up his or her life. The last pada which i8 
almost complete says that the stele isila) was, placed 
(in this temple Chaityake ?) by the king himself (pro- 
bably the Sati's son ?) out of affection (for his 
parents ?). 

Text 

Line 1. 

Om hmchhanasya^ mpalar yyahalikh^ 

- - teya tu • [IJ* bharyya saccaritejia bhartur^ - - - 
[III* 

1. Thfft JpHpr iff I Ipnrly viitib]p nn ihp natrnipaae. 

2. The curved Btrukti of u ia clearly vialbir in the ostempage, 
M well aa part of tliu letter itaolf, which aoeiiia to bo pa or da or da. 

3. A vertical airoko below the aquare-likr pan oI the letter 

auggeata that . the letter may bo bu. 

4. There la a vertical cut in the atone. 

5. The letter i« iinrlouhiedly la, na iilejithal vertical part i« 

found in the 9th Irtlrr. titz., li or moreover ir enahlea ua to reconatruct 
a auiteble word alao. 

6. There ia a vertiral rut iu the alone. 

?. Two alrokea viaible in the eatenipage aa well na iti the photo 
would auggeat that a letter waa attempted. But a clear break la 
iutllealed between the /War at ilia place, and it aeenie to be 

intentional. 

8. Broken from here. 

Line 2. 

punya* - - my a ri raksanatrtham madara ntasya 
yataya*'* - - cam (11* pritya sailamidam svayavi nnrpaJi 
(na) wnslhapitam caitya (ke)‘^ [III* 

9. The right half of the letter broken due to u vertical break' 
age ill the atone. 

10. Broken. 

Jl. According to the auggeation of Dr. rJihid-rn. 

Figures on the Stele 

Besides the principal figure of the Sati, there were, 
it appears, originally ut least six other figures in the 
composition. Two figures wore right on the top, but 
Ihey are badly mutilated. Only the right bent leg of 
lhf> first, showing folds of tlio Jog covering the thigh, 
and five anklets izhamham) (or manjira with kinkiri'is) , 
four closoly fitting and the fifth slightly loost^, resting 
on a seat of four tiers or steps is now left. Of the 
poeond figure, the loft leg, almost similarly dccorate<l 
is i^een. Both the figures .soem to be of women. The 
third figure is represented only by its bust, but 
whether it was so originally cannot be said for oerbiin. 
From the facial features, it appears to be of a boy ov 
young man. These as well as his huge richly decorated 
head-dress remind us of the Barhut busts.® However, 
an identical form of head-dress is not seen in any of the 
early Indian sculptures from Barhut, Sanchi, Mathura, 
Patna, Gandhara,® or Amaravnti.’** Nagarjunikonda" 
and other sites in South India. Nowadays such a huge 
t.uri)an is worn by certain Marathis. 

What the relation of these figures was with the 
Sati is diflicult to say now. 

The remaining figures are all of women and inti- 

■ n BAchhofer. Early Indian Sculptuta, _Vol. f, pi. 32^' of. alao 
UkiU fifura from Stnchi, ibid, pi. 5(1. 

' 9 Sec Ibid. 

10 Soo Siaaramamnni, Amaratuti Srulplurfs, Madras Muaaum, 

pi. vn. 

U Sin Naik, Stadias in IVagarJunikonda Sculptures, BOCRI, 


raately related. The principal figUt'e — ^tho Sati— is 
lying at full length on her right side, resting her head 
on her right arm which is bent and thus ^cts as a 
pillow, while the other arm lies along her body. Her 
thin sari, worn probably in vikaccha fashion, is shown 
by close, tliin, oblique incised lines. It covera her 
completely from the nt^ck to the foot“ exactly as a 
Hindu dead body is covered. It no doubt suits the 
seriousness of the occasion and shows abundantly the 
sense of propriety of the Indian sculptor, who ordinarily 
loved to depict a woman with as little dress as possible. 
Nevertheless tin; thin dross allows us to have some idea 
of the artist's skill in modelling, particularly the way 
he has modelled the abdomen. 

The Sati wears a hara of two strings or two haras, 
one having largo beads, and a bracelet on the left 
wrist, and a kalhi (a large ring-like ornament) on her 
right ankle. Her liead is only partially covered, so that 
the hair, and ‘a round kundala in^Lhe left ear are seen. 

To the imrnodiatn left of the Sati stands a woman 
with her hand in anjah rnudra. She wears a thin bodice, 
a headed valaya on htr left arm and a hara of • one 
string ickfivah). Her uice is disfigured, but her head 
does not seem to be eo vert'd by any dress, and her 
hair falls down loose on her back. 

The figure behind her was that of a woman, pro- 
bably nude, as no covering is seen on the breasts, as 
on the prt'ccding figure. Her hands thrown up and 
wide open probably expressed wonder and astonish- 
ment. Of the last, figure only the portion below the 
waist is seen. The dress just clothes lhf‘ thighs. Pro- 
bably the figure is that of a woman, who unlike the 
preceding figure was represented ns ninihng away from 
the sight of buniing out of fear. 

The only decorative sculpture is a chaitya^wmdow 
ornament, at present seen almost, in a line with Ihe 
asana on which the first figure is seated. Stylistically 
this ornament is later than iho.so sculptured in early 
caves of the Deccan, but seems to bo earlier than the 
forms occurring on the early Chalukyan temples 
Aihole, It. lacks some of the wooden features of the 
former’* and the ornamental designs of the latter.’* 

Artistically as well as from thq point of view* of 
the story dofneted the soulpture is unique. Mm. Kane’” 
has shown tliat the practice of committing sati is 
unknown to the Rigveda or other Vedas, ancient 
Grihyasutras and Iht' Dharmn.sntras except Visnu. Even 
in the Mahabharata, there arc very few references to 
this practice, end nil thp.sG relate to the royal families. 
The Greeks noticed it in the Punjab. It is, therefore, 
thought that the practice arose sometime around the 
Christian era, and was confined at first to the 
Kshatriyas, spreading among the Brahmanas much 
later. Oathasaptasati and Kamasutra ‘are the earliest 
works in the post-Christian period which refer to 
anumarana. 

The earliest archaeological evidence, so far, wae 
the Posthumous Stone Pillar insciiption of Qoparaja, 
found nt Eran” (Sagar Diet., C. P.). It is dated in 

12 Ewll sari i* on a fwnulfi fi*nT» — (tom Mulkura. 

Iterhopi originally from ibf N.-W.E, Soo Backhofar, op* cit,, Vol. 
XL pL 151. 

1.S Cf. Bachkofet. f.arly Indian Sculpture, Vol. 11, pi. 66. 

14 Gf. CouMna, Chalukyan Arehitactura, 

15 Kane, MSstory of pharmasastra, Vol. 11, i. p. 626; '' 

16 Fleet, vtt III, pp. 91*3, and Cifnitliifhtm, 1,; X p. 99, 
pL xxUL 
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Qupla aamvai A.D. 601, and is in some respects com-* 
paraible to the Sangsi stele. It has a Sanskrit inscrip- 
•tion in Indravajra chhandti,, and sculptures of men 
and women, who are probably intended for the Gopa- 
mja of the inssriplion and his wife and friends ; where- 
as the compartment above the centre of the inscription 
represents a man and woman sitting who must be 
Goparaja and his wife. 

Unfortunately, the plioU^graph of these sculptures 
is nut published, so it is not possible to compare the 
sculptures. But frojn the description little doubt 
remains that there was no actual nprcsentiition of the 
Sati. 

Anotht‘i* almost li inporarv inhcrii)tion comes from 
Kavadi,^'' Sorab t^duka (Mysore). It is also in Sanskrit 
verse end belongs ti) th(' Kadamba king Ravixanna. 
The stone lias no sculptures. 

Numerous Hjili stones of a Jati'c period are found 
in Karnataka'® (whore they are called M»nsiikkal)t 
Kathiawar,'® Rajinilaifa. C.P.C.T.,®“ Bihar, U.P.®' and 
other parts of India. But iiMially they are of a eonveii- 
tionnl type, showing the Satis palm (Sdtino jxiujo) or 

17 A.C.. vill. ii. No. 523. 

18 See tnd. Ant. Vol. XXXV, p. 12<J. 

IV CouMcnn, Smnanatha and uthrt Mcdit'iyi rmiJla in Kathia- 
wad, p. S3«54 and pi. LX, 

20 Cf. CunuinKhum, op. cil. 

21 JPORS, XXia, p. 435. 
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an upraised aim, witli tlie figures of tiic sun and the 
tnoon on cither sides, and a group of stars, or the Sati 
riding in a chariot to meet her Imsbund on the battle- 
field. 

Sculptural data for the practice of S:iti is thus not 
uiueh. What little there is. is mostly of a eonvcntional 
type. Hence iliis life-like leprosentalion of a woman 
immolating herself on a funeral pyre is indeed im- 
portant for tracing the custcjm of the Sati in India. 

* 

The is also remaikible as -a piece of art. 

Indian figure .Hculpturc', both human and aniniul, is 
aft(T a .‘*et f. sliion and thus becomes iconographic nnd 
stercotyiK'd. This is fnu' even of llu early ropresenta- 
lion.s f»r the Jataka stories in sculptures and later ol' 
.Taina Kalhanakas (storie-^) dejiicted in the ceilings at 
Delwmii, Mt. Abu. In this si.elo, leaving apart the 
u]»’per two figure.s which are badly mutilated, different 
bhnvna and postures are exhibited by the rest. InfiniU' 
calm and inner happinr.’>s {ananda) characterize' tin* 
Sati, whos-e posture is akin to that of the Biiddlia on 
his Nirvana.” Reverence is seen on the figure 
adjoining her. and astonishment and fear respectively 
on flic third .and foiiith figures. These details of com- 
po'^itjon elevate tlu' j'iece to a high place in the 
iii.stor^' of Indian Art. 

oj India, Ajntiia t.d*o No. XXVI, pL. L. 
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In a far-flung empire, InvL'rcargill, the capual of the 
Province of Southland in New Zealand, is the southern- 
most city, and it is 15,096 miles by air from London. 
This pretty southern city can 
be reached by ca«tching a flying 
boat that leaves Poole, On ar- 
rival «t Sydney in Australia, 
one con find a daily service 
operating across the Tasman, 

•and at Auckland there is a daily 
service going to Invercargill- 
BOAC and il,s relations. Qantas 
Empire Airways and Tasman 
Bepke Airways, have linked the 
southemmofit city in Ihe Briiisli 
Commonwealth of Nations with 
the rest of the world. 

Illvel^cpa«^gil^ is a symmctrknd 
city. Its streets wre wide an<l 
open. Like the lest of the pro- 
viniee its buildings and monu- 
ments are characJteristic of the 
solidness that was a feature of 
the work of the early pioneers. 

Not only its strfeete, but its 
highways are linked with sub- 
etantial and handsome build- 
ifigs ; it has in plenty 

mild xbany re<»^atioiia] reserves. 

.Znvenoargill is full of breathing 
spaco. The principal garden^ 


Queen’s Park, ha.? 'an area of 240 acres, sind tlierc arc 
other garden.? right in the heart of the city. Only four 
miles away is Oreti Beach, w^hicli is a beautiful place, 
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where bathers ean swim in safety or just rest on 
gleaming sand. 

Southland was first populated by hardy Scotch 
pioneers, and its people even today are a chip off the 




w , • j 





Murie, the balloonist, was ambitious, and with 4 
favourable wind he went aloft and sailed inland 
three and a half hours, covering 20 miles. That out- 
standing achievement nearly end^ bis careei; A farmer 
looked up from Jiis work and 
saw the floating pear-diap«d 
apparition, “Give me my gun,’' 
he yelled, but before he got it, 
the wind had carried the 
loonist out of range. Otherwise 
that farmer might have ranked 
as New Zeakind's first anti- 
aircraft gunner. As for Murie, 
he left his aerial exploits and 
was last heard of managing a 
gold-mine in South Africa. One 
of his helpers, however,* Bert 
Mercer, became a pioneer in 
New Zealand aviation, and a 
few years ago lost his life in a 
mishap when flying on a civil 
airline he had helped to start. 

There are scholarship's for 
flying in Southland. Tliey are 
for instruntion given by the 
Southland Aero Club which is 
now starting to resume activities 
curtailed by the war. Perhaps 
the grandeur of southern 
scenery from the air is an 

The monument to Scott at Queenstown a pleasure resort in the Proving added encouragement to obvia- 
tion enthusiasts. Anyway, the 

old block. Scottish and native 
place names intermingled, and 
away out on a country road, 
you will sec homesteads that 
would almost convince you, 
that a scene in Britain lay be- 
fore you. Ploughing mat^jhce 
with Scotch grooms and tink- 
ling bells are still festivals, 
althohgh each year sees the 
roar of tractom silencing the 
old-time music of the bells. 

Progress might mar the quaint 
and beautiful, even though that 
j>rogres6 is playing a great part 
in covering rich pastures with 
rows producing thousands of 
Ions of butter and cheese, and 
.'dteep that rear some of New 
Zealand's best lambs and grow 
bags -and bags of wool. 

New iSealand’s first cross 
country flight was made at 
Invercargill— in a balloon. Away 
back in 1007 a man named 
Murie, who owned a cycle shop,, 
decided to xmke the balloon. 

After several expeiimiente, he 
eventually dr^tged his canvas bag along to the Gas province fosters a progressive club. Another indication 
Company and had it filled. The first pasBengb^-^d of , the interest in aviation was the prolonged and 



Along the airways you will find in New Zealand many a familiar 
scene of Britain 


incidentally the first aerial passenger in New ZCahtnd-* 
was a young woman named Miss Ball, whp^ idltobed 
into the ba^et and made a successful ascent.' At a 
nidlling a time, many Soutblanders made their first 
flight in that balloon. It caught the public imagination. 
In some quarters Murie bad been regarded as a 
lunatic. 


contmst agitation for an airiine connection to Inyer- 
oaitill. Soutblanders were sot satisfied until ^ey 
obtained a daily service with Aucldand, which is 
miles away as the crow' flies* 

This is how; air travel hss; been opened, 
c^>exung up interesting oornarag^'a {ar-fl!tmg 
wealth of Nations. A peeson bom Britain, 
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from India U be wouldi for India has also taken up the alongside much that is familiar — the hearth and home, 
initiative in her Post-War Development schemes, for wiiich not only would he feel at home, but also 
•can travel 15JOOO miles in a matter of days, and at enjoy scenery and sport tliat he has never known 
the end of liis journey in Southland, find . himself before, -and which he will find nowhere else. 

-: 0 > 


INTERNATIONAL HOUSES IN THE UNITED STATES AID 
FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Thb exchange of students between different countries 
is one of the best methods of promoting mutual undor- 
siandiag among people, but mutual understanding in- 
volves something more than jiroviding travel grants, 
tuition remissions, or annual stipends. It involves 
personal relationships — tlie opportunity for ^students ol 
different eountries to Imow fellow scholars from other 
lands and the students und people of the country to 
which they have come. 

Four well-known centers in the United States that 
foster such contacts are the International Center at the 
University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, nnd the three 
International Houses, one in New York City, one iu 
Chicago, Illinois, and the third in Berkeley, California. 

The Int(Tuaiiorial House idea grew from a chance 
encounter one autumn morning in 1910. While walking 
across the campus of Columbia University in New 
York City, Harry Edmonds, a student Young Men’s 
Christian Association secretary, called out a casual 
“Cood Morning'’ to a passing Chinese student. A small, 
spontaneoiLs gesture, but one that was to have far- 
rcaching consequences, because the Chinese youth 
sitoiipod Edmonds and said : ‘'Do you know that you 
are the first person who has greeted me in the tliree 
weeks 1 have been in New York ?*’ 

Struck by the young foreigner’s loneline.'H, Elmonds 
promptly invited him to his house for supper the 
following Sunday. Mr. Edmonds also invited several 
other .*rt,udents wliom he? learned about through the 
university, and tben and there 'began the Sunday 
Siippeis that were to become a tradition at the 
I'Jdmond’s home and are today an integral part of the 
program of the thrc’c Intemalional Houses in the 
United States. 

Mr. Edmonds became intensely interested in the 
problem of foreign students and, in conducting a local 
survey, found that there were over 600 students in 
New York City with little opportunity to become 
acquainted with each other or with Americans. Each 
week the Edmonds invited more students to their home 
until evontually the number outgrew the capacity of 
iMir house. The students then formed an organiaation 
called the International Cosmopolitan Club and began 
having theit Sunday meetings in Earl Hall at Columbia 
University. 

Idea Bsodmes Rbaxjtt 

Gradually the idea took hold of having a place 
that foreign students could use as a permanent meeting 
place and a hom^ aa well — an opportunity to live 
together under one roof sharing common experiences. 

, , Iti John D. Rockefeller, well-known American 
financier and philanUiropist, the group found the man 
who ^ to transform this nebulous idea &to a reality. 
Sa bmme interested in the Club and, in 1923 gave 
it a of land in New York City on l^verslde Drive 


nxerlouking the Hudson River, logetlier with thn*’ 
million dollars to build and equip a home. Completed 
in 1924, this be came the first InU^rnational House with 
Mr. lltimonds as its first director. 

A survey of other possible locations for similar 
Jnternationid Houses led Mr. Rockefeller in 1927 1o 
donate 1.750,000 dollar.^ to (lu‘ University of California 
at Berkeley and three million dollars in 1930 to th<* 
University of Chicago to establish student centers. 

International House at Berkeley was opened i” 
1930 with Mr. Allen Blaischll. a former staff member 
of I he New York Hoii*?!’ as ifs director, and the Chicago 
Hoii.se fjpr ijed iu 1932 with Mr. Bruce Dickson 
director. Mr. Dickson, like Mr. Edmonds, had been 
encaged in Y.M.C.A work with foreign students, ami 
had built up an as.sot*iation of some 700 students, in- 
cluding those from other Chicago schools as well as 
from the TTniversity. 

Houses are Self-sustaining 

The Houses are Belf-siistaming. and altiiough there 
is no form.4.1 relationship between them, they are bound 
together by close ties of common ideals and purpose. 
The New York House is a separate entity, governed 
by a Board of Trust, eo.** in the same manner as 
numerous i>ther non-profit educational institutions, and 
accep's students not only from Columbia University, 
but from any other coPeges and trchnical or professional 
schools in New York City. 

The Chicago House is tied up adniiinstratively 
with the University of Chicago, although it likewM.se i.s 
open to .students of all collfgo.s and technical schools 
in that city. In Berkeley. Inlernatirwial House, as a 
part of tin* University of California, has a separate 
Board of Trustees composed of loi’al citizens and 
.'ulmini.stnitjvp officia’s .and raemlx'rs of the faculty of 
the Univensity. 

The various governing boards of the Hou-?es act 
for the moat part as policy-forming bodies, the adminis- 
tnili\p iT«?pon.sibilities bsing carried out by a director 
and a .^taff .insisted by an annually (docted studen! 
council. 

Not Mere Dormitorucs 

The New York and Chicago Houses have ficcou;- 
inodations for 525 each, and the Berkeley House for 
425, but they are not by any means mere glorified 
dormitories. In addition to the resident members, each 
House has a large and active non-re.sident membership 
and a full dynamic program of educational and 
social activities. In addition to the Sunday Suppers 
which are traditional at all three Houses, each has 
added innumerable activities, such as hnguage tables, 
discussion groups, musical programs, social dancing, 
national parties, and athletics. 

Each House has its annual entertainment special- 
ities, la New York City, it is the October 31st 
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Hallowe’en Party, a combination of an old-fashioned 
American party and a miniature World’s Fair. The 
Chicago House has an International Night when oa^h 
group presents a performance typical of its own culture, 
and the event of the year in Berkeley is the Annual 
Folk Festival, centering around exhibitions of folk- 
dancing participated in by groups from- each nation 
lopresentcd in the House. 

In normal times the ratio of foivign students to 
Americans living in the Houses is about half and half. 
In New York, the membership is limited almost ex- 
clusively to graduate students, while in Chicago and 
Berkeley undergi-aduates of the npper-cljiss levels arc 
eligible. The Berkeley Housf' is also open to freshmen 
and Mophomoixi foreign students. 

During the war, naturally the number of foreign 
studc'nis at I he Houses was sharp 'y curtailed, and the 
majorify of those who did come to the ITnited States 
wore from the other Americau repub’u;?. the Near and 
Middle East, and Chino Both the Chicago and Berke- 
ley Houses wore taken over for a time by the armed 
forces and used as quarters for students in the United 
State Army or Navy, but the Chicago House has 
been ndurnrd, and. althouglj the Berkeley House still 
carries on its programs in temporary quarters near its 
permanent home, it expects to be back in its own 
residence in the near future. 

Swamped With Appucations 

All Houses are now being swampt'd with appHc.a- 
tions for students from all parts of the world who, 
since the war's end. are coming to the United Stutis 
once again to continue their studies. 

The University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, which 
ha.s one of the largest enrolments of foreign students 
in the United States, has a very active International 
Center which, although it does not provide sleeping 
Uficommodations as do the three International Houses, 
does provide foreign studenls wilh a center for their 
social and educational activilies and a focal point for 
estabUshing informal contacts with each other : with 
American students at the University and with local 
i ('sidenta of Ann Arbor. 

The Center, which opened in 1938, is an integral 
nnrt of the University of Michigan, with a Board of 
Governors cnmpos(*d of v.-inous university officials and 
faculty members. Tt has a part-time student staff and 
offers foreign students not only social eontnets hut 


other important services. One of its main tasks is 
helping students to find Jiving quarters. The Conter’s 
policy is to try to find foreign students’ accoanmoda-* 
tions in quarters with American students, ’ and it always 
kecx)S a list of avail«%ble rooms for students in town. 

How Students abe Helped 

The Ann Arbor Center also has a staff which coun- 
sels students on scholastic matters. If a student is 
failing in w subject, he is invited to have an informal 
talk witii ii counsellor iu an effort to uncover the 
reasons and to help in any way possible, Causes for 
scholastic failures range from language difficulties to 
psyehological siUiutions arising fix>m misunderstandings 
or inability 1o adjust to the new and strange customs 
of a foreign land, and often .small suggestions put the 
stranger on the right tra^-k and settle the matter satis- 
factorily. 

Financial diffrcuIticK are sometimes th(‘ cause of 
scholastic trouibh's, and the Ann Arbor Center has a 
small revohing fund from which it can make loans to 
students when lU'cessary. Language difficult.i<‘s are 
taken eare of through English classes arranged to coin- 
cide with the students’ free lime. In these classes 
every c ffrjrt is made to get together group studying 
for the same professions .so that attention may be 
given to the specialized vocabularies necebsaiy for the 
particular courses of st\idy being pursued. 

International Center at Ann Arbor has n very 
aelm' r('(;rcational program, and its traditional Thurs- 
day afternoon teas are open, not only to the students 
and faculty of the University, but to the whole c(»m- 
nmnity of Ann Arbor as well, thus fostering contacts 
between the foreign students and the local residente. 

Not only does this Center encourage relation.ships 
\vith the local community hut, through its Speakers’ 
Bureau, it promotes oontjwts, with groups all over iho 
State. The sy.slein of providing foreign student speak- 
ers for study groups or meetings has become so popular 
that <tivic groups and other organizations from .all over 
the state of Michigan .ask the Bin’cau to send them 
speakers. 

Those four centers in the United Ptati’A help* to 
f’stablish liisting personal coiitMcts betwoem the futuix" 
citizens of eountrii's all over the world, and foster a 
spirit of undi'istauding, respf'ct, and sympathy which 
i.s Jin essi'otial element in promoting international good- 
will. -U5/8. 


COMBIENT AND CRITICISM 

“The Mystery of Cosmic Rays’’ 


In the January issue of The Modern Review you 
have published a highly interesting and able article 
on the above subject by Swami Jagadiswarananda. While 
complimenting him on it, I cannot help obsrTving that 
through some mis-apprehension he has made tlie re- 
mark in the last paragraph that ^no Indian acientist has 
made so far any mentionable research” on Coiiimp Raya, 
It \ft well-known that the eminent Parsi Scientist, Dr, 
Honu J. Bhabha, P.RJS., has become world-feinous 
through his researches on CJosmic Rays. While he was 
If^cturing in the Nagpiir University J. N. Tata Con- 
vocation Hall in 1943, he was introduced to the audience 


by Sir C V. Raman, F.RS., as the youngest Indian 
F.R.S. and paid him a glowing tribute by declaring thet 
Dr. Bhabha was one of the hardly dozen world scientists 
who knew the intricacies of Cosmic Theory. 

Dr. Bhabha is at present the Director of the Tata 
Science Institute of Ihmdamental Researches recently 
established in Bombay and he is carrying on his great 
reseanches with indefatigable zeal and devotion. Let 
us hope his efforts are crowned with still greater sueoess 
and ^at in due course he. sheds additional lustre* 
the fame of Indian scientistSt 
Raraehi, M. F. , 



A NOTE ON FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS AND CONSTITUTIONAL 

SAFEGUARDS 

By Pbof. D. N. BANERJEB 


Au omincnt Indian leader had recently desired me 
to prepare a list of fundan^ental rights for Indians in 
genemJ, and also a list of special constitutional safe- 
guards for the Hindu minority in Bengal in particular. 
Both the lists were intended to be incorporated in tlie 
future Constitution of Indiu, Accordingly, 1 prepared, 
us shown hereinafter, two tentative lists, and also 
indicated what should be done in certain circumstances, 
in the interest of the Hindu minority. The list ot 
fundamental rights was drawn up on Uie basis of 
simil$^ rights oibtaiuing in a number of other countries 
(in Europe and Amjjrica). There is also much useful 
im-atcrial in the Report of what is popularly known as 
the 8apru Coinmitlee. 'J'ho two lists as prepared by 
mo, are not exhaustive and, therefore, certainly capable 
of impiwemcid. Bdt^lhoy are fairly comprehensive. 
Much will depend on whether we have in future au 
impartial and incorruptible judiciary in our country, 
and secondly, with a view to this, on the separation 
of the extHJUtiv'e and judnual 1 unci ions in the oidmary 
sense,s of tln^ t,erni>. As the questions of fundamental 
rights and coiishtutional .safeguards are now before the 
Union (^onslituent A.s.si’ml>ly and its Advisory C^om- 
mittee constituted for I his purpose, I have thought it 
advisable to publish here th<- two lisi« as pre])ured by 
me, partly with a view to focusing public attention on 
the ))oints mised by me therein, and partly with w view 
to ju'ovoking their furllier discussion by others. The 
two lists are as follows : 

A. "Typicar Fuydamenlal Rights. 

“1. All eitizens shall in all respects be equal 
before the Inw. 'Phere shall be no privilege on the 
gi’ound of sex, birth, colour, creed, religion, or occupa- 
tion. All citizims shall enjoy the same civil and 
political rigliLs, without distinction of race, language, 
01 ’ religion. 

2. There shall ho full and absolute protection of 
life and libeVty for all without any distinction on the 
ground of^ origin, nafionality, languagi', race, or religion. 
Exceptions io tlihs princiiile may be made only iu 
casi\s recognized by international law. 

3. The liberty of (he person slvall be inviolable 
and no person shall be deprived of liis liborly except 
in accordance with law duly made and promulgated. 
Except when taken in (be act of commiding an offence, 
no person shall be arrested without a warrant issued 
by a m'flgistrate, which must be shown nt the time of 
arrest. 

4. The dwelling of each citizen shall he inviolable 
and shall not be forcibly entered into except in accord- 
ance with law duly made and promulgated. 

5. The right of free expression of opinions and 
idea.s by speech, writing, print, picture or other similar 
meaus^ as well as the right to assemble piuiccfully and 
without arms or weapons, and to form associations or 
unions, shall be guaranteed to all citizens for purposes 
not opposed to public morality or public order. Laws 
regulating the manner in which the right of forming 
associations and the right of free assembly may be 
exercised, shall contain no political, religio<iifi, or class 
distinction, 

^ 6- Public eniployments shall, without distinction, 
be open in the same degree to all eitisens, under 
nohditiohs prescribed by law. 

- 7 * *Wi^in the territory of the Union of IndiA 


every citizen shall be free to choose hia domicile or 
jilace oi icMdericc, to change liis domicile or emigrato, 
to choose Ills profession or means oi livelihood, and also 
to traiibfcj' Ills property. The exercise oi tliese rights 
may, however, be made subject to limitations prec- 
crilx'd by Jaw in siiecial circumstance.s. 

8. The liberty oJ the Press shall be guaranteed, 
subject to the requirements of an}' law duly made for 
the proven lion ol the abuse of this liberty. The Press 
shall not bo subsidiswjd by the State. 

9. TJiti secrecy of letters and other corresi>on- 
denco may bo violated only in cases provided for by 
Jaw. 

10. No i)OJsuii >liall be roiiioved against hi« will 
from the jurisdiction of the Judge to whom the Jaw 
assigns Jiiiii. Exceiitional Courts shall only be permis- 
sible ill oases i)rovided by laws promulgated before the 
conmiL'-sion of the offence. 

U. No penalty sliaiJ be establish(?d or enforced 
excepi by virtue of a Jaw. 

12. No one shall be deprived of Jiis property 
fxcipi for a public purpose, and in the cvascs and 
iK^eordiiig to I.Ik^ forms establislujd by law, and in 
consideration of a jn-t compensation previously deter- 
mined. 

13. Subject to the requiremenU* of law duly made 
in the inien'sts of public morality, public safety, and 
public order, there shall bo liberty of conscicneo, reli- 
gious liberty, and freedom of public worship for alb 
No one shall bc‘ compelled to join in any manner wbit- 
evf'r in the forms or ceremonies of any religious deno- 
mination. And all religions shall be equal before the 
law. 

No p(T.son shall be permitted to refuse, on the 
ground of religious opinion, to fulfil any obligations of 
citizenship. Nor should religious beliefs be permitted 
to be jileaded ri.s m rca.^oii fur non-fulfilment of public 
duties. 

14. There .shall -bc’ no ex post facto Jegtslation. 
Tin's provision shall not. however, apply to Act*? of 
Indemnity passed for the protixition of tlie militiii-y 
men, police and others in re.spect of unlawful acts 
done by them, bona fide and in the service of the 
country, during a time of war or during serious internal 
ilisordcr or disturbances. 

16. Freedom of commerce and industry slrall six' 
guaranteed throughout the Indian Union, subject to 
.such conditions and limitations as may be prescribed 
by law ill respect of any specific commodity or article. 

US. The freedom and secrecy of olection.s shall be 
guamuleed by law. Every person in the position, of an 
('m]»loyeo or workniian shall have a right to micli free 
time a;? may be nece.'?sjiry for the excireise of his civic 
right*?. 

17. There shall be profit ion by law to the 
language, culture and Iradition.s of all comimmities. 

18. The sanctity and inviolability of the places of 
religious worship shall be guaranteed by Kw. Such 
places of religious worship shall not, however, be per- 
mitted to be used for the commission of any offence 
forbidden by law.’* 

The above list of fundamental rights is not exhaus- 
tive, although fairly comprehensive. Our Constitution- 
makers should consider the extent to which the people 
of India should be allowed to keep and betar anpa. Vx 
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the United Stated of America there is no r^riction 
in this regard, and this right included within the 
Bill of Eights. Perhaps in the circumstances of India 
and in view of the complexity of its communal pro- 
blem, there should not be any unrestricted right to 
keep and bear arms. At the same time, the present por- 
tion in this country is not at all satisfactory. The issue 
of a licence for a gun or a revolver even to a highly 
respectable citizen often depends entirely on the 
whims or caprices of local officials. This must be stopped. 

B. Consliluliontd Safeguardft /ur the Hindu Mino- 
rity in Bengal, in case Bengal is not divided into two 
Berigals — East Bengal and West Bengal — within the 
Union of India, 

*'1. Any question raising a major communal issue 
in the Beugal Legislature shall require for its decision 
a majority of the representatives present and voting 
of eutlx of tlic two major communities in Benji^l, 
namely, the Hindu and the Miuslim, as well as a majo- 
rity of all the members present and voting. 

(This provision has been cojiied, muiatw mutandis, 
from clause (2) of Paragraph 15 of the Cabinet Mission 
Decl'nration of 16Ui May, 1946. If such provision was 
considered necessary, obviously, in the interest of the 
Muslim minority in India, it is all the more necessary 
for the Hindu minority in Bengal). 

2. There shall be joint eloctoratos with propor- 
tional reservation of seats for different communities, 
in respect of elections to all legislative bodies, provin- 
cial, urban, and rural. 

3. There slxall be a statutory composite Cabinet 
for the Province of Bengal. Excluding the office of 
IMme Minist-er, the number of Hindu members (in- 
cluding the Scheduled Caste representativies) shall be 
equal to the numibcT of Muslim members on the 
Cabinet, Portfolios shall be equitably distribiitcd 
betwieen the Hindu and Muslim members of the 
0{d>met. The portfolio of law and order shall be in the 
liands of a Hindu Minister. 

4. Fitness, to be determined by the results of 

-:0 


competitive examixvationa held by competent authori** 
ties, such as the Provincial Public Service Commiseion, 
etc., j^ouid alone be the criterion of eligibility for' 
appointment to offices. If this principle is not accepted, 
then at least 50 per eent of . the officers in every branch 
of pubUc service under the Government of Bengal 
shall be reserved for the members of the Hindu com- 
munity including the Scheduled Castes. 

5. The Heed of the Government of Bengal shall 
alternately be a Hindu and a Muslim. The Oluef 
Minister shall be the leader of the Party, which will 
command a majority in the Lower House of the Bengal 
Legislature in case the Legislature is made bicameral, 
or in the Provincial Legislative Assembly if the liCgis- 
laiure is made unicameral.” 

As there is now a very serious threat to ilie sense 
of values, culture, language, religion, and economic and 
political interests — ^nay, to the very existenoe, with 
honour and self-respect, — of thq Hindu community in 
Bengal, thoi'e should be started, as a regrettable neces- 
sity, (an intensive agitation in the country for the parti- 
tion of Bengal into two provinces within the Union of 
India, namely, East Bengal and West Bengal, unless 
the sprrial constitutional safeguards for the Hindu 
community in Bengal as shown above, are agreed to 
by the Muslim rommunity in Bengal, or in India, as 
the case may be. Thei*e is no other way out of the 
grave danger that now face.s the Hindu community, 
but for whose incalculable sufferings and sacrifices 
during, nearly, the last fifty years there would have 
been, people so leasily forget this, no position for those 
who wield power today in tliis province The course of 
legislation and Ministeri'il policy . in the province 
during the last ten years has been generally disastrous 
for the Hindu minority in it, and their futnne course 
is likely to be still more disastrous for them. And it is 
practically useless to reason with people in a state of 
political intoxioation. Hence arises the impentive 
necessity of the demand for the pai*tition of Bengal 
into two provinces, as indicated above. 



INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


Miss Suptimayee Sinha, M.A., t).T., PhJD., is tin* 
first Indian lady on whom Doctorate in Pure Mathe- 
matics has been conferred in the reoent convocation of 
the Benares Hindu University. She is the first and 
the only candidate to win this laurel from the Hindu 
University. She hails from Dehra Dun and is the onlV 
daughter the well-known pleader, the late Siurat- 
Chandra Sinha. Her student-career has all e,Umg been 
very brilliant. 




Mini fluptKiku^ 



FURTHER NOTES ON PARimON OF BENGAL. 

By an FJIJ3JB. & P.R.EconB. (Lond.) 


86MB frioadfi have complained that in our “Notee 1^31 Census Report the population in 19S1 waa 

on Partition of Bengal,” appearing in The Modem 17^,432. Between 1931 and 1941 an area of 5 sq. miles 
JBevieu^ for February, 1947, our figures for with a population of 17,62,113—17^6,432=6,681 was 

gal ere not correct, and why we have not in- a^^ed to it. Similarly according to the 1931 Census 
eluded the district of Dinajpur in Western Bengal. Jteport the population of the then ana of Dinajpur 
Wp flhfiJl sive the facts, and the reader is asked to 17,11,896, in 1921; but according to the Census 


draw his own conclusions. 

A. CosnovvTY 


Report of 1921, the population was 17,05363. Between 
1921 and 1931 Dinajpur lost some area by transfer to 
Bogra, and gained some areas by transfer from Rang- 


Many of the existing British provinces have d^ pyj. Malda. The net gain was an area of 2 sq. 
continuous areas and districts. ^ the Punjab, miles with a population of 6342, 

Bombay and the Madras Presidencies, there are patches jn 1941, the number of Muslims in the district is 
of British territories surrounded entirely by the Native giy^^ as 9,67,246 ; and their majority over the non- 
8tates. Ajmer-Merwara are two separate patchee of Muslims is 7,659. Had no addition been made between 
tOTitories. The province of Orissa is separated into jggj 1^41 of persons, their majority would 
three main blocks of territories by the intervening perhaps been wiped away or reduced to 7,669— 
Native States. The tptal area of Orissa is 32,196 [6.681+9*3% (the inter-censal increase) of 6,6811=367 
sq. miles. The coastal block stretching from' Balasore only. In 1931, tlieir majority was similarly 18,014. But 
to* Oanjam is 26,098 sq. miles ; the former district 01 for the addition of 6342 between 1921 and 1931, their 
Angul (now incorporated in Cuttack) is 1681 sq. miles ; majority would have been i.bss than 11,472 in 1931 ; 
and the far away ^mbalpiir is 6,419 sq. miles. Com- jt would have been wiped away by 1941 ; and the 
pared with the coastal block Sarobalpur has an area Muslims would have been in a minority, 
of about 22 per cent. . If we assume that the relative percentage of the 

The area of Darjeeling (1,192 sq. miles) and Jalpai- Muhammadans has been changing at the same rate as 
guri (3,060 eq. miles) block is 14 per cent of the between 1931 and 1941, they are now in 1947 in a 
Burdwan and the Presidency Division combined, i.c., minority of 49*98 per cent. 

of West Bengal main block. Dis-continuity of the wonder, therefore, if Siihrawardy and the 

provincial parts is, therefore, no argument against the Muslim League Ministo% tries to dump a few thousand 
formation of a separate province, Bihar Muslim ‘refugees’ or ‘invited immigrante’ into 

B Dinajpur district to restore the tottering Muhammadan 


1 L 1 majority, 

The facte afjout Dinajpur are narrated below. 

The percentage of the Muhammadans in the district 
since 1881 ha* been ae follow* : ^ 

Ypai* Percentage Inter-cenail m- ivA»Lu.v,n 


are narrai^a ^ Khvli^a 

uadans in the district 

Dinajpur is not the only district, where territorial 
. . adjustments have been made with a view to restore 

Inter-cenai 1 - Muhammadan majority. In Dinajpur they have suc- 

cre^ (+),or ^ ceedi'd ; in Khulna they have failed. The percentage 

(-) of Muhnmmauans Muhammadans in the district of Klmlna since 

1881 has been as fol]ow.s : 

—2*02 Percentage Inter-censal increase (+), 

0*73 decrease (— ), of 

4.0-23 Muhammadans 

• 1.44 1881 51*44 

_0.33 1891 61*29 -0 16 


MuhamzEKidiaiis was steadily getting leas, so between 
1921 end 1931, and again between 1931 and 1941, cer- 


Year 

Percentage 

Inter-censal increase (+), 



or decrease (— ), of 



Muhammadans 

1881 

51*44 


1891 

61*29 

-0 16 

1901 

50*46 

-0*83 

1911 

.'iO-22 

-0*24 

1921 

49*76 

-0*47 

1931 

49*50 

-0*25 

1941 

49*36 

-0*14 


The decrease in the percentage of the Muhnm- 


tain area* wnie to the district to redress the madans ^ been a steady one ^nng tho Inst 60 year*, 

pertjentago in favour of the Muhammadans. The From being m a majority, the Muhammadans are now 
ama of the district as given in the several Census « a P**!: “ "wnonty for the M 

Tt^..iV - — f!Lii^. 8° 1*29 by Notification No. 408 

™ * political, dated the 22nd January, 1920, a population 


Reports are as follows : 

Census Report of Area in Difference of 16,936 was transferred from the Nazirpore Police 

sq. miles Station of the Bakarganj district to the MoIIahat 

1901 3,946 No change during Police Station (where the recent several Namasudra- 

1921 3,946 20 Muhammadan riots took place) of the Khulna district. 

The population of the district, according to the Onsua 
1931 3,948 +2 sq. miles Report of 1921. was 1433034. of whom 7^2387 were 

1941 3,963 +6 sq. miles Mukammadans. The non-Muhammadan majority over 

Asoording to Census Report of 1941, the popu- the Muhammadans was 7.260 only. To wipe out this 
of the present district of Dinajpur is 1926833 majority and to convert it into a minority the above 
jfi SAid in 1931 it was 17,62,118. But aceording transfer was made. The area tranrfemd was included 


Difference 

No change during 
20 years 

+2 sq. miles 
+6 sq. miles 





int muuiLtuN iUiiVi&w 


jn the eamindATy of the writer’s father, and thus he 
had special means of knowledge to say ^at almost all 
the inhabitants, excepting his father's tehMdars and 
durwans and a few Namasudras, who were given lands 
for their services elsewhere, were Muhammadans. The 
writer’s ancestors built a mosque there for the benefit 
of their tenantry as early as 1822. 

Mr. Jatindra Mohan Datta complained of this 
transfer in the pages of The Modem Review as “Com- 
munalism in the Bengal Administration” as early as 
January 1931 in these terms : 

“In the Nehru Report it (Khulna) has been 
described along with Dinajpur, which has a small 
Muhammadan majority of five per cent over the 
Hindus (leaving aside the Animists and others), as 
a neutral district. To convert this small Hindu 
majority into a small minority or to reduce it to 
practical nullity, in January 1929, the Government 
acting in its reserved department, has sliced out 
from the Nasirpore Police Station of Backerganj a 
large tract peopled mostly by Muhammadans and 
transferred it to Khulna to form an integral part 
thereof. 

'Tn the district of Backerganj e.s a whole the 
proportion of the Hindus to the Muhammadans is 
as 29 : 71 ; in the Pirojpur Sub-Division of which 
this portion formed part, it is 33 : 67. It is esti- 
mated and shrewedly suspected that the number of 
Muhammadans transferred from Backerganj to 
Khulna is sufficiently large to convert the small 
Hindu majority into a minority. Let us Hindus, 
hope that such is not the case !"* 

This was penned before the Census of 1931 took 
place on the 26th February, 1931, In spite of Govern- 
mental machinations, the Hindus are m majority both 
in 1931 and in 1941. 

D , Malda and Mttrsbidabad 

District boundaries have undergone radical 
changes between 1872 and 1881. There was no district 
of Khulna in 1872. Since 1881, the Muhammadans 
have become majority in the two districts of Malda 
and Murshidabad ; and from a majority they have 
become a minority in the district of Khulna. Their 
percentages in the two districts of Malda and Murshid- 
abad at the several Censuses have been as follows : 


daries of the above two districts. Their respective areas 
have been as follows : 


Year 

Malda 

Murshidabad 

1901 

1899 

' 2143 

1921 

1833 

2121 

1931 

1764 

2091 

1941 

2004 

2068 


Sometimes they have gained from one district and 
lost to another ; the net lose or gain being reflected in 
the total area. 

E. Will thb Hindus Regain Theib MAJoaiTr 
IN Bengal ? Yes 

Discussing the question in the pages of The 
Modem Review for December, 1940, Mr. J. M. Datta 
showed on statistical and biological considerations that 
the non-Muhammadans will regain their majority in 
66 years, i,e., the Muhammadans will lose their majo- 
rity by 1997 ; and that the Hindus alone will be in 
majority in courBe of another 160 years. His predic- 
tion that the Muhammadans are losing ground has 
been justified by the 1941 Census Results. The per- 


centage 

of the Muhammadans in 

the population of 

Bengal 

has been as follows : 

Year of 

Percentage of 

Relative increase -f 

Census 

Muhammadans 

or decrease — 

1872 

48-5 


1881 

49-7 

-fr-2 

1891 

60-7 

4-1 *0 

1901 

61-2 

-f0*6 

1911 

52'3 

+1-1 

1921 

63-6 

4-1-2 

1931 

54-4 

+0-9 

1941 

64*3 

-01 


The Muhammadans became majority in Bengal in 
1891 for the first time. Their percentage in the popu- 
lation has begun to decrease — this is not a mere acci- 
dent, or due to the alleged inflation of the Hindus 
the time of last Census (1941). For the Hindus are 
increasing at a faster rate than the Muhammadans, aS 
the following rates of increase obtained by deducting 
the respective recorded deafh-rates from the respective 
rc’corded birth-rates will show. The figures by commu- 
nities or by religion earlier than 1933 are not available 
from the yearly Bengal Public Health Reports. 


Year of 

Census 

Malda 

Murshidabad 

1881 

46*38 

48-09 

1891 

47-20 

49-46 

1901 

48-07 

50-77 

1911 

50-33 

61-97 

1921 

51-51 

63-57 

1931 

54-28 

55-56 

1941 

t 

66-76 

56-55 

Increase during 


10-38 

8-46 


The figures are not strictly comparable with each 
other as they do not refer to the same area. A part 
of the increase is due to the alteration of the boun- 


* Th0 Modem RovUu fin January, 1931, p.; 47. 



Rates oj increase of — 

Advantage 4-. or 
disadvantage — iu 


Hindus 

Muhammadans 

favour of Hindus 

1933 

6-6 

4-2 

+ 

1934 

6-6 

6-7 


1935 

9-1 

10-6 

— 

1936 

9-1 

8-7 

4“ 

1937 

8-9 

9-8 


1933-37 

39-2 

39-0 

+ 

1938 

4-3 

3-6 

4- 

1939 

8-7 

IM 


1940 

9-0 

11-5 


1941 

9-0 

7-6 

4- 

1942 

5-6 

2-1 

4- 

1938-42 

36-6 

35-8 



It. mnv Ha in mtr Aminfnr fiAifliiAi* 


births nor the deaths are ahragn legistored ; 
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above rates of increase do not represent the true state 
of afiairs. That may be so ; but as the same errors 
of registration affect both the Hindus end the Muham- 
madans, the difference betweein their two rates do 
represent something which is very real and funda- 
mental. During the first five years the advantage in 
favour of the Hindus was for 2 years ; in the next five 
years the advantage was for ‘3 years. Further the 
advantage in favour of the Hindus is rapidly increas- 
ing ; the advantage during the last five years is four 
times that during the previous five years. 

F. All-India Distribution of Hindus and 
Muhammadans 

What weight or influence' the Bengali Hindus can 
pull either in the All-India Congress Councils or in 
tlie Constituent Assembly ; and what weight the 
Bengali Muhammadans pull in the All-India Muslim 
League circles depends “partly upon their numerical 
strengths or proportions. Taking the Hindus and the 
Muhammadans of All-India to be represented by 100*0 
each, we get their territorial distribution as follows : 



Hindus 

Muhammadans 

India 

mo 

100 0 

Native States 

26*1 

13-9 

(Hyderabad)* 

(5-2) 

(2-3) 

(Kashmir)* 

(0*3) 

(3-4) 

British Provinces 

74-9 

86-1 

1. Madras 

16-8 

4-2 

2. Bombay 

6-5 

2*1 

3. Bengal 

9-8 

35-8 

4. U. P. 

18-0 

91 

5. Punjab 

30 

17-6 

6. Bihar 

10-4 

6-1 

7. C. P. 

6-1 

0-8 

8. Assam 

1-6 

3-7 

9. N.-W. F. Prov. 

•07 

3-0 

10. Orissa 

2-7 

0-1 

11. Sind 

0-6 

3-6 

Minor Adxpinis- 
tra^ons 

0-4 

M 


Indian National Congress is a Hindu body, with such 
Muhammadan ‘show-boys’ like Maiilana Abul K-alam 
Azad, who ibroatened resignation from the Congress 
unless the Communal Awaivl was accepted, and the 
late Dr. Ansari, who wanted In hold the HiT>du« of 
Bei gal “hostages” for the gncxl behaviour of the 
Hindus elsewhere. 

One reason why the Muslim League started its 
“Direct Action” in Bengal by organized massacres and 
mass terrorisation in Calcutta and at Noakhali is that 
if the 42 per cent of the Muhammadans cannot achieve 
an objtict here, 4 per cent of them in Sind will not be 
able to do that. 


G. Will Wbstesn Bengal or Eastern Bengal 
Be Too Small 7 


In our “Notes on Partition of Bengal” in The 
Modem Review for February, 1947, we have shown 
that several of the present-day Governors’ Provinces 
are smaller than either the proposed Western Bengal 
or Easlem Bengal in area. The population of the 
several Governors' provinces are shown below : 


1. Madras 

2. Bombay 

3. Bengal 

4. U. P. 

5. Punjab 

6. Bihar 

7. C. P. 

8. Assam 

9. N.-W.F. Prov. 

10. Orissa 

11. Sind 


Average 


Population in 1941 
493 lakhs 
208 „ 

603 .. 

560 „ 

284 .. 

363 

168 „ 

102 „ 

30 „ 

27 „ 

45 „ 


267 lakhs 


Bengal as at present constituted is the most- popu- 
lous province. Its population exceeds that of the next 
most populous jjrovince, viz., the U.P. by 53 I'akhs. 
Even after the proposed piirtition, the population of 
the separated halves will exceed that of 7 other pro- 
vinces. 


Now taking the Hindus and the Muhammadans of 
the British Provinces to be represented by 100-0 each, 
we get the relative distribution to be as follows : 


■m 

Hindus 

Muhammadans 

British Frovinoes 

100 0 

1000 

1, Madras 

22-4 

4-9 

2. Bombay 

8-6 

2-4 

8. Bengal 

13-1 

41-6 

4. U. P. 

24-0 

10-6 

5. Punjab 

4-0 

20-4 

6. Bihar 

13-9 

5-9 

7. C. P. 

6-8 

1-0 

8. Assam 

2-1 

4-3 

0. N.-W.F. Prov. 

0-1 

3-4 

10. Orissa 

3-6 

0-1 

11. Sind 

0-8 

4-1 

Minor Adminis- 
trationa 

0*5 

1*3 


No wonder that in the Congress circles, apart from 
the. question of personalities, the U. P. and Madras 
oommand more attention. For after all that may be 
«|id fdr its. non-eomnnmal Nationalist out-look, the 

1" — - 

f nM ^SltorM tednded ia the Mtal for the NetWe Statee. 


H . Road Cess and Public Works Cess 

Statement showing the gross rental for the year 
1932-33, as compared witli that shown in the returns 
when road cess was first introduced by Bengal Act X 
of 1871 : 

Gross rental (in lakhs) at Increase 


First 

valuation 

Present 

during 60 years 

Burdwan Divn. 

187 

363 

176 * 

Presidency „ 

163 

367 

203 

Jalpaiguri Dist. 

13 

58 

45 

Darjeeling „ 

5 

14 

9 

New Western Bengal 

36$ 

802 

434 

Dacca Division 

163 

326 

163 

Chittagong „ 

95 

175 

80 

Rajshahi Division 

161 

347 

196 


(minus the above 
2 districts) 


New Eastern Bengal 409 848 440 

Percentage of increase of rental during 60 years in 
New Western Bengal 118*0 ^ 

New Eastern Bengal 107*5 
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New Wealem Bengal 
New Eastern Bengal 


Cesa valuation 
per sq. mile 
Rs. 2806*2 
Rs. 1088*3 


Be. 317*9 

The valuation in Western Bengal exceeds that iu 
Eastern Bengal by some 16 per cent. 

Binoe the introduction of Chapter VII-A by the 
amendment of the Cess Act in 1034, the principle of 
assessment has been altered, and the figures obtained 
are not strictly comparable with each other or with 
the earlier figures. 

/. Land Revenub Assessment 

Land Revenue Assessment per— 
District Acre of culti- Head of poputoition 

vated area of fully assessed 

area 



Rs. 

.as. 

p- 

Rs 

.as. 

P- 

Burdwan 

4 

15 

10 

1 

14 

0 

Biibhum 

1 

12 

3 

1 

1 

8 

Bankura 

0 

6 

4 

0 

7 

2 

Midnapore 

1 

5 

10 

0 

15 

7 

Hooghly 

1 

10 

8 

0 

13 

8* 

Howrah 

4 

0 

11 

0 

8 

1 

Average for 







Burdwan Divn. 

2 

7 

6 

0 

15 

4 


Rs. 

.as. 

P. 

Rs 

.as. 

P. 

24-PargaDa8 

1 

13 

8 

1 

4 

0 

Nadia 

0 

14 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Mtirshidabad 

1 

4 

4 

0 

12 

0 

Jessore 

1 

2 

10 

0 

8 

9 

Khulna 

1 

1 

8 

0 

9 

1 

Average for 







Presidency Divn. 

1 

4 

2 

0 

11 

11 


Rs 

.as. 

P. 

Rs 

i.as. 

P. 

Rajsikihi 

1 

0 

6 

0 

15 

4 

Dinujpur 

1 

4 

1 

0 

13 

10 

Jalpaiguri 

1 

14 

4 

1 

3 

2* 

Rangpur 

0 

0 

6 

0 

6 

4 

Bogra 

0 

14 

4 

0 

7 

9* 

Pabna 

0 

0 

11 

0 

6 

0 

Malda 

0 

8 

10 

0 

7 

3 

Darjeeling 

1 

2 

4 

1 

8 

2 

Average for 







Rajshahi Divn. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

5 


Rs. 

as. 

P. 

Rs. 

.as. 

P. 

Dacca 

0 

7 

7 

0 

3 

0 

Myme'iisingh 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

11 

Faridpore 

0 

8 

6 

0 

5 

2 

Bakargaaj 

1 

8 

0 

1 

0 

8 

Average for 







Dacca Divn. 

0 

11 

11 

0 

6 

11 


Rs 

.as. 

P. 

Rs 

.as. 

P. 

Chittagong 

2 

8 

6 

0 

10 

11* 

Nbakhali 

1 

10 

5 

0 

11 

6 

,9^pperah 

0 

13 

3 

0 

., 0 ; 

a 

Chittagong Hill 







Tracts 


9 

4 

0 

11 

0 

Average for 







Qhittagong Divn. 

1 

14 

4 

0 

9 

10 

Bmgal 

1 

a 

7 

0 

11 

7 


The figures are taken from* the Incidence of the 
Lmd Reventte Aaaeaement on Area and PepuiaUon fn 
each dieirict of Benzol, publiAed by the Bengal Gbvem* 
ment in 1040. 

Those figures marked with an ^ are caleulated 
by us from the figures given in columns 5 and 6 of the 
Table. 

The Divisional averages calculated by us are un* 
weighted averages. Similarly the unweighted averages 
of New Western Bengal including the districts of 
Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling and of New Eastern Bengal 
are given below : 

Land Revenue Assessment per-* 
Acre of cultU Head of population 

voted area of fuUy assessed 

area 

R8.as. p. 

0 15 0 

0 8 11 


Rs. as. p. 
N, Western Benigal 1 13 0 

N. Eastern Bengal 110 


0 12 0 0 6 1 

The incidence per acre in New Western Bengal 
exceeds that in New Eastern Bengal by some 66 per 
cent. 

J. Ploughs and Carts 

The numbers of ploughs and carts in the several 
areas of Bengal before the War were : 

Division Ploughs Carts 

Burdwan 7,87,111 2,83240 

Presidency 8,00.209 2,42,346 


West Bengal 

Jalpaiguri 

Darjeeling 


1537,410 

124.410 

15,836 


532.586 

27318 

3,485 


'ew Western Bengal 

1727,666 

6,66,389 

Rajshahi 

13,14.073 

2,73321 

Dacca 

12,00.124 

44.798 

Chittagong 

4,00,588 

6,722 

East Bengal 

30,04,786 

3,23391 


Deducting the figures for 
Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling 
New Eastern Bengal 


New Western Bengal 
New Eastern Bengal 


2,00301 

Number of persons per— 
Plough Cart 

14*2 44*2 

12*5 122*8 

The paucity of carts in Eastern Bengal is due to 
want of roads, and frequency of rivers and canals. The 
relatively lesser number of ploughs in Western Bengal 
is due to greater industrialisation of this part of 
Bengal. 

K . Boats and Steamers 

Bengal is unique in Indi^ for the extent of its 
navigable waterways and for the nus^er and variety 
b! boats which ply upon them, but no estimate the 
whole province exists from which the numbers dan be 
caleulated. At the time of the 1081 Census an Attasiipt 
was made to obtain an eeHmeds of Ibsir 
The figures given below makf no pretmioe to . dOda* 
ptotenem or aecohuy, but they one intireitbpf ad the 
first attempted eerimte 0! their 
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West Bengal 




Burdwan 

Presidency 

Total 

Dinghigr dugouts etc. 

. Othera of leap than 


54,916 

6O312 

SO mds. capacity 

Big boats maundage 

427 

23,754 

24,181 

SO-1,000 

lAWO^iOOO 


318 

5,097 

. 5,415 

and over 


26 

128 

164 

Maundage not known 




Big 

70 

1,986 

2,065 

„ Small 

742 

16,013 

16,766 

Steamers 


8 

060 

968 

Launches 


8 

3 

11 


East Bengal 



Rajahahi 

Dacca 

Chittagong 

Total 

Dinghis, 




dugouts etc. 

78,710 

5,68,076 

1,72320 

830315 

Others of less 

• 


than 50 mds. 
ouipacity 

17,747 

5,049 

1312 

24,308 

Big boats 



maundage 

50—1,000 

1,000-3,000 

2399 

10,718 

2,472 

15,789 

and over 

17 

148 

23 

188 

Maundage 
not known- 





Big 

6,793 

5,661 

1,976 

14,129 

„ Small 

6.120 

41,962 

14,096 

62,178 

Steamers 

11 

61 

24 

86 

Launches 

, • 

8 

1 

9 


Although the statistics are neither accurate, nor 
np-to-dale — there has been a large destruction of bigger 
boats on account of the ‘‘Denial policy’* during the 
threatened Japanese invasion — one particularly notice- 
able is that the larger the size of the boats, the disparity 
between Western and Eastern Bengal is reduced. In the 
case of dinghies t dugouts etc., the Eastern Bengal, 
is 13 or 14 times that of Western Bengal ; in 
the ease of big boats they are in virtual equality. In tiic 
ease of- steamers, the advantage passes to Western 
Bengal. 

L. Agricultubal Inooms-Tax 
The agricultural income-tax, as collected during 
1945-46, is shown below. (The figures are taken from 
Btarred Question No. 6 of the 3rd February, 1947). 
Burdwan Division Us. 6,96,947 

Presidency Division „ 45,29,789 

Jalpaiguri „ 5,29,043 

Darjeeling „ 64,082 


Wsip Western* Bengd Hs. 57,00,861 

Nsis Eastern Bengal „ 33,81371 


Bengal Rs. 90,91332 

Out of the Bs. 92 lakhs collected, a large portion — 
Ba. 3636|Wr is collected or paid in Calcutta, for con- 
venience of the oasessees. A portion of this amount- 
estimated at one^fifth to one-eixth should be allotted to 
Eastern Bengal. The position then would be as : 

;N, Western Bengal : Ba. 67— Rs. 7 lakhs:?:^. 60 lakhs 
Eastern Bgagal : Rs* S^Bs* 7 lii^s:Rs. 41 lakhs 
or 

]!l. .WSssiem Bengal : Rs. 67— Bs. 6 lakhssRs, 61 lakhs 
N. ^^Eastern Bengal : Rs. 34+Bs. 6 lakfas=sBs. 40 lakhs 


M. Gttltubablb Waste Lands 
The total culturablc waste-land in Bengal, outside 
Calcutta, Darjeeling and Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
measures 25,68,759 acres. The figure is obtained by 
adding the sub-division war-figures given in column 45 
of Table V of Agricultural Statistics by plot to plot 
enumeration in Bengal 1944-45, compiled by Mr. H. S. 
M. Ishaque. The total given at p. 31 of the above 
2,768,758*84 is incorrect. 

The cultivable waste in the several divisions of 
Bengal i» as follows : 


Division 

Afires 

Per cent 

Burdwan 

5,69,713 

21*8 

Presidency 

7,71,832 

30*1 

West Bengnl 

13,31.545 

51*9 

Rajshalu 

«.77,9(» 

26*4 

Dacca 

434,128 

16*5 

Chittagong 

1,35,180 

6*2 

East Bengal 

12,37,214 

48*1 

Bengal 

25,68.769 

100*0 

Jalpaiguri 

1,37,002 

6*3 

. . New Western Bengal 

14,68,647 

or 57*2 

New Eastern Bengal 

.. 11,00312 

or 42*8 


No wonder, therefore, that the communally-minded 
Muslim League Ministry would try to acquire this vnSt 
land at the nominal rate of Rs. 5 per acre, which is 
another name of expropriation ; and try to settle 
more than 1,50,000 Bihari Muslim refugees. The defini- 
tion of “cultivable waste land” is such that it includes 
char lands.* 

Survey and settlement operations, including the 
revlsional settlement operations took place ’between 
1908 and 1938. Comparing the figures then obtained and 
Mr. Isbaqne’s own Crop Survey, he makes the follow- 
ing observations : 

*Tt would be noticed that while aman paddy 
cultivation has increased from 19,000,000 acres i'> 
20,7(X),000 acres in round figures approximately 9 
per cent increase — the area described as culturable 
waste has decreased from 5,300,000 to 4,000, (XK) acres 
in round figures— -a decrease of 1,300,000 or approxi- 
mately 24 per cent. The areii under orchaiils has 
come down fram 1369.000 to 1,400,000 acres— a 
difference of about 4^,000 giving a percentage of 
25. Obviously, the population is making heavy in- 
roads on the timber and wood stock of the province 
and what is still more dangerous on the fruit supply. 
This. is a tendency which requires very serious atten- 
tion. 

The area under unculturable waste which in- 
cludes the area covered by water has increased from 
7329.000 to 7,774,000 acres— an increase of 544,000 
or approximately 7 per cent. More houses, more 
railways and roads, more tanks and so on, are the 
obvious explanations. There has been some increase 
in the area under sugar-cane, tc^acoo andl other 
crops elso but the increase is not particularly note- 
worthy." 


* See See. 13(1) of the Bengal Arquutiiftn VTasta Lnnd Hill, 
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N, Cux/mrABUi but UNcuurrrATBD Land 

In answer to a question by Maharaja Sris Chandra 
Nandy, the Gov’cmment laid a table of cultivable but 
uncultivated lan d in Bengal, district by district, before 
the Legislative Assembly on the 18th February 1947. 
The table is summarised below : 

Burdwan Division— 7/8,000 acres : 

Burdwan 127,000 acres 

Biibhiim 81.000 

Howrah 12,000 „ 

Hooghly 34^000 ,, 

Bankura 227,000 „ 

Midnapore 277,000 „ 


Presidency Division— 739,000 

acres : 


24-Fargania8 

141,000 

acres 

Nadia 

213.000 


Murshidabad 

75.000 


Khulna 

112,000 


Jessore 

188,000 

tt 

Jalpaiguri 

137,000 


Darjeeling 

•• 



New Western Bengal 1,624,000 acres 

New Eastern Bengal 1^35380 „ 

Hius of the total cultivable but uncultivated land 
51 ’4 per cent lies in New Western Bengal, and 48*6 
per cent in New Eastern Bengal. 


The cultivable waste lands have increased from 1438300 
acres to 1634.000 in course of 2 years in Western 
l^gal— an increase of 10-6 per cent ; while in Eastern 
^ngal It was increased from 11,00,000 tp 15.36,000, an^ 
incr^se of 43*6 per cent 11 Is it due to the effects of 
Famine ? Or, is there some Jugglery with figures for 
political purposes 7 

O. Food SumoiENCT 

According to Mr. Ishaque ''districts which have a 
per wpita paddy acreage of '5 acre would be self- 
sufficient or a little surplus. Those which have less 
would natunally be ^nerally deficit.^’ Applying this 
test, we find the following distnets to be deficit areas ; 


New Western Bengal 


1. 

Murshidabad 

*48 acre 

2. 

Howrah ^ 

•19 

3. 

Hooghly 

II 

•43 


New Eastern Bengal 


1. 

Tipperah 

*37 acre 

2. 

Noakhali 

•45 

3. 

Chittagong 

•w II 

•33 „ 

4. 

Faridpore 

•36 „ 

6. 

Dacca 

•28 „ 

6. 

Mymensingh 

*49 „ 

7. 

Pabna 




gn» noentlr hdd in Mhi: (le/t to right) Sx Abnndar nanring, Sir Dnrfd TtawSTu^).^ 

Harold Spencerjoneo and Sir Gbnlet Dindn 
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SIND AND THE INDIAN ‘MUTINY’ OF 1857 


^ By C. L. MARIWALLA, 
D. J. Sind College, Karachi 


Nsably ninety yenrs have passed since India found itself 
enveloped by a ^Mutiny.’ It was the last armed up- 
heaval which sought the overthrow of the British in 
India. Scholars have debated for long as to the ^mutiny* 
being only of the Sepoys or of the people at large, 
and it is now a definite verdict of history that it was 
not a mere Sepoy Mutiny. This opinion was held at the 
time of the ^mutiny" as well, of course in certain 
quarters only— both in India and in England,— or else 
^e Tress’ in London could never have given publicity 
to the following editorial on 1st August, 1857 : 

^If the disaffection is confined to tlie sepoys and 
the civil population are with us, what on earth does the 
Government of Inidia mean by troubling us with its 
calls for European troops and its telegraphic alarms? 
There are men within its reach to raise ten arinie.? from. 
If the people be only well affected to us as the Minis- 
ters and Directors state.” 

All the same, there is no denying the fact that every 
province in India was affected by the 'Mutiny And it w, 
therefore, interesting <and instructive to recount the 
events of the day in the province of Sind. 

The story offered by ♦he Bombay Times to its 
readers un 2Dd June, 1857, about the imnudiate cause 
leading to the clash between the sepoys and their 
masters does not seem to be a cock and bull story. It 
was confessed by iliose, who were in the know of things, 
on the floor of the House of Commons that, contrary 
to contract, some fat had been used in the cartridges 
for the Ensficld Rifle that were being manufactured at 
Dum Dum at the time. And if the Clashee was refused 
a lotah of water by the Brahmin Sepoy when he needed 
it most, simply on account of difference in 'caste,’ he 
was not far wrong in informing the 'superior’ sepoy 
that ‘the oaste’ had its days nurnbe^c^d, for “in a few 
days you will have no caste, for you will have to bite 
cartridgea greased with the fat of bullocks and 
pigs.” The Clashee may have been mortally wounded 
by thiD refusal but he had in any way no right to give 
away an ‘Imperial Secret* this wise. The Indian sepoys 
had already been complaining and seriously so, regard- 
ing their low stipends and growing responsibilities of 
policing the British Empire. This was the last straw. 
Low salaries, overseas service without due compensation 
and, above all, this serious infringe«mcnt of their religion. 
The B'ahmin was mortified by the ClasShoe’s retort and 
the Muslim sepoy reacted in no lesser degree when he 
beard the news ^ from his Brahmin companion-at-arms. 
It suddenly dawned on the Indian Sepoy, erroneously 
or otherwise, that the conversion mania had forced the 
Government to adopt this indirect procedure, since 
direct missionary appeal had hardly succeeded. The 
Indian Sepoy could hardly be supposed to brook this 
new treatment «ny longer. But he could not strike and 
succeed, unless a scheme of secret communication could 
be devised for a mutiny. Army discontent bad come 
to the notice of the Indian authorities but its full 
impUeation had not yet dawned on them. Or else the 
oiBciala ’ of Fatehgarh would not ' have been disturbed 
by# what they saw happening in their district iu 
February 1857, Let the Priejftd oj Indio report the 
ineidttqjt : 


“One morning towards the end of the last month — 
February — the officials of Fatehgarh were all in com- 
motion. From Thanna after Thanna there arrived little 
chappaties about two inches in diameter. It appealed 
that a few evenings previous a Chowkjdur from Cawn- 
pore ordered a Chowkidar in Fateligarh to make and 
bake twelve chappaties as the one lie sho>wed. Two he 
was to retain, two more were to be given to eacli of 
the five nearest chowkidars. The order was obeyed 
and long there was ninniing and baking of chappaties. 
Tile five obeyed orders also and distributed their 
messages to twenty-five and so the affair went on, the 
rakes sweeping over the district at a speed at which 
1)0 Indium Post as yet travels. The wave has not stopped 
yet.” 

It S(H?mcd for a moment to all tliose that remained 

‘agog* that something was very wrong somewhere. And 
the Friend of India after relating the ‘Chappati* inci- 
dent wisely questioned ; 

^Is there to be an explosion of feeling or only of 
laughter? Are the chappaties of the Fiery Cross or 
only an indigestible edible? A cause of revolt or only 
of the colic?” 

But before the questions commanded the attention 
of the autliorities, the ‘Mutiny* had already com- 
menced. 

Sind was annexed to the British Empire in India 
in 1843, just a dozen and odd years before the Mutiny. 
The Sind annexation ‘scandal’ might suggest that the 
moment had erriv^jd when the people could easily rise 
against the new Government which had without much 
legitimate cause deprived the Talpur Ameers of their 
power. But the situation in Sind at the time of the 
Mutiny was completely non-mutinous. The people at 
large were hardly prepared for the Mir-jo-Raj from 
which they had just escaped. The new Government, in 
contrast to the old. enjoyed the confi(iencp of the 
populace. This confidence in an alien Government was 
definitely warranted by the changed aimosphere in 
Sind created by the British regime. Law and order had 
been restored. The agriculturist, the manufacturer and 
the commercial (.nterpriser Imd been encouraged to 
follow their occupations unhindered, nay the Govern- 
ment had directly aided their enterprise. Life in general 
had acquired a different aspect in Sind. And on this 
account any Kerious mishap was hardly anticipated in 
Sind, either by the Government or even by the people. 

The first intimation of the Mutiny received by the 
Commissioner of Sind, Sir Bartle Frei*e, who returned 
to Karachi from 'Home* leave on the 18th May, was 
through a letter delivered to him at the landing place 
by a trooper. The letter was addreaeod to Mr. Neville 
Warren of the Sind Railway, stationed at K:u.achi. It 
was dated Lahore 13th May, informing him of the 
Mutiny : 

“As he read ihe letter,” writes Bartle Freres bio- 
grapher Martineaii, “he comprehended at a glance the 
lull gravity of the situation, and took action without 
an hour’s delay— action for the rescue of India as in iho 
extromily of peril, not merely for the protection of his 
own province.” 

His first concern was loyal military aid to 
Punjab. Punjab could not expect any fluccour from 
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Bengal under the existing circumstances and the need 
for immediate aid to the Punjab was absolutely 
essential. Therefore, within a couple of hours of his 
landing, the Commissioner of Sind contacted the 
General Oomimanding at Karachi and discussed with 
him the despatch of troops to the Punjab. At this time 
the troops station'd in Sind were hardly enough for 
l>roviD 0 ial requirements. The demands of the Persian 
expeditions had* greatly depleted the strength of the 
forces stationed in Sind. There were four Bombay 
Infantry regiments, one Beloch Battalion, two Batteries 
of Native Artillery, one at Hyderabad and another at 
Shikarpiir, one Regiment of the Sind Horse at Jacob- 
abad and the sixth Irregular Bengal Cavalry. Among 
all these men of the army there were not more than 
300 European soldiers. Tt was a great matter at such a 
time to diminish a force already too week.* The General 
Commanding at Karachi was hesitant in sending any 
succour to the Punjab under the existing circumstances. 
But the Commissioner put some pep into him. He 
assured him of absolute tranquillity in the province. 
And in this, he was not over-estimating the situation. 
He placed all the facts before the Karachi General and 
convinced him of the correctness of his (k’ductions. The 
people were now better governed and were more pros- 
perous. than they had ever been before. The British 
had done everything within their power to increase the 
welfare of the population. The people had every reason 
to be contented ; on which account Frere felt assured 
that there could no discontent among the population, 
And he succeeded in bringing the General Commanding 
at Karachi to the decision of sending ^immediately one 
Beloch Battalion and a wing of the First European 
Fusiliers, 550 men in all, to Multan by the fastest 
conveyance at the moment— the Indus Flotilla. It was 
indeed a great step taken by the OflScer Commanding, 
on the advice of the Commissioner of Sind. Any the 
slightest outbreak at the moment would have seriously 
disturbed the stability of British rule in Sind or for the 
matter of that in India. For, at that time, not only 
there was no European Artillery in Sind but there was 
hardly a gunnicr or a waggon for the few guns at 
Karachi. The Military situation was indeed serious in 
Sind. But the Officer-in-charge took his courage in Imth 
hands and all went well. Col. Hutt received immediate 
orders for training 90 men of the 2nd European Regiment 
for the purpose of forming an ArtDleiy Battery. The 
military situation in Sind made the Commissioner also 
nervous and he, therefore, thought fit to address Sir 
James Outram and General John Jacob, — ^who were with 
the' Persian Expeditionary Forces in Persia, where the 
ffuccees of British arms had been recently achieved, — 
enclosing a copy of the letter received by Mr. Warren 
from the Punjab apprising them of the mutiny and 
juAing them to send down troops to Sind irn'mediately 
for the rescue of the Punjab. 

Biardly had the troops, sent by Sir Bartlc to the 
Punjab, reached their destination when another impor- 
t^t issue drew his attention. ,On account of the 
ttpotiny, direct communication be^een the Punjab and 
Calcutta had been cut off. A new short and mfe. li&« 
had to be immediately established to keep up the 
communication between the eastern province l^id Bhid 
and the Ptmjab, shorter Iban the Punjab^Karachi* 
Bombay-Caleutta line. Frere took up the matter 
right earnest. From the Punjab letters were to tmfel 
hy Multan to Bahawalpoor to Jodhpur via Naseerabad 
and thence to Agra. Tbere/wae to be another line from 


Jodhpur to Omerkot. Due to the mutiny at Naseerabad;. 
the line was connected with Deesa as an additional 
security. The Punjab letters under the above arrange- 
ments had not to come to Sind, they passed on to Agra 
via Jodhpur. The Sind Dawk was to proceed via Omer- 
kot to Agra end Calcutta through Balmeer and Jodhpur. 
Within a month’s time the new double line was ready. 
All the same it had been no easy task. The new line of 
communioetion had to cross the desert. But the doffik 
culty was surmounted quite easily by the Deputy- 
Collector of the District, Lt. TVrwhitt. Writing on June 
19th, the Commissioner of Sind reported to tfaC' 
Governor of Bofmbay : 

*‘Lt. Tyrwhitt in spite of the excessive heat had 
through his Qocal influence carried the line through to 
Balmeer, assisted by two Inspectors and the line is com- 
plete, I ht>pe ere this to Jodhpur.** 

But for the existence of this new line of commu- 
nication a despatch would have bad to go the rounds 
at a time when the immediate transmission of 
intelligence was absolutely necessary. 

With the outbreak of the mutiny, the head of the 
Imperial Government at Calcutta ordered e strict 
censorship over the Press, particularly the * Vernacular 
Press.* Press censorship in Sind signalised the effect on 
the civic life as a result of the mutiny from the side 
of the Government. This was towards the end of June. 
Government at first ordered the Chief Oriental Tran- 
slator in each province to submit in a translated fonn 
all the articles of a political nature appearing in the 
vernacular papers. Subsequently, howicver, the Press 
was informed of the severe notice the Government wa» 
to take of all unauthcnticated and rash news appearing 
in thu) press. This step had been, it seems, dictated by 
all sorts of rumours appearing regarding the mutiny 
which in the opinion of the Government created an 
adverse effr^ct on the population. Even in Sind nimoure 
regarding little 'mutinies’ at different stotions were 
current and some of them found their way in the local 
press. For example the Sind Kossid, an English Bi- 
weekly of Karachi, during June 1857, reported twice 
of rumours of a ‘mutiny’ at Hyderabad and Shikaipur : 

‘‘Rumour is abroad/* it reported once, we 
know not how far it i$ true, that several of the 13th 
N. I. at Hyderabad have attempted to desert, but they 
failed and are now in custody, awaiting the doom they 
brought on themselves. Six men suspected to be emis- 
saries Inoni the Bengal disaffected have also we hear 
been apprehended and twill be treated according to 
law. A portion of the Fusiliers en route to Mooltan 
have been deuined in Hyderabad for assistance in the 
event of emergeney.” 

“There has been a fearful panic in .Shikarpore,**" 
wrote the Sind Kassid reponing news from its Sukkur 
lettter nf 18th June, “owing (o a false rumour of dis- 
affection/ among the Sowars at Jacobahad, quite equal 
to that at Simla, the ladies made a rush to tHs place 
ini the utmost disorder. Some, 1 hear, in thrir friibt 
did not wait fto dress themselves, but started in dis- 
habille as they were at the moment when the .Uce 
alarm reached them.** 

But rumourfi cannot be controlled by Prew eeowMh 
ship. That iai the experienoe in modem timea. Similw 
indeed, wae the opinion held by the Prees of the day- 
The Preaa reaented the eenaondbip in no unineiawe^ 
terms. The Sind Koarid of Kamobi wrote editorially «a 
follows on 7th July, 1857 : 

"Never was a act more lil4ijinnd eT 

i19*jadged than that which has plac^ed A tynumiett ceti. 
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•(iBorahil) 'over the Prebb of liiKiia* View ii as we way 
we can bnt arrive at the concluaioti that it is alike iw<* 
politic and unjust— impolitic, inaamuch as it lias 
'Cramped the freedom of llio pres» at a crisis unparalleled 
in the history of British India, when it behoved the 
^ovenimenit*to secure by all legitimate means the united 
aupport of every newspaper in the land; and cruelly 
Ciitjust, for the Press has been made the victim and a 
acapegoat for the sins and shortcomings of others. From 
the pe.cidiar circumstaiDces under which this disgrace- 
ful Black Act was introduced and hurried through the 
Legislative Council, it is not too much to surmise that 
whilst tlie raotely inhabitants of Calcutta were labouring 
under the combined hallucination of ferment and panic, 
<^neral Funk invaded the Viceregal Palace and Legis- 
lative Hall and so terrified our l^w'-givers as to deprive 
them abruptly ol their individual portion of the common 
sense and common justice and wliilst in this distressing 
state of aberration, the dark deed was perpetrated by 
which the fourth State was deposed from its pedestal 
of freedom and indepcnidence and menaced like a re- 
calcitrant slave to iht; car of bigotry and dcsjioti'^m. This 
is the last time probably that we may be permitted to 
give a candid and open expression of our sentiments 
on this blackest of Black Acts, for today we have been 
^ called to wait upon the Commissiotiter (or the purpose 
of receiving his instructions as to the tone and style of 
our future leaders and it may be to hear our doom 
pronounced. Let the warning or death-knell comej we 
will survive the iniUction of the Tyram*s rod, and rise 
from the tomb of affliction with revivified energy and 
determination to niail our colours to the mast and defend 
ourselves against all attempts to strike at the root of 
the Palladium of our Liberty.'* 

Having received their instxuctions from the autho- 
rities, the Press iu Sind as elsewhere proceeded very 
cautiously in its proceedings, but an Act hurriedly 
•carried through rode so rough-shod over the rights 
of the Press that it Was impossible iur the most 
prudent of editors to escape the applicatiou ^f some 
sections of the ^Black Act.’ The Censors cxe had but 
one fall in Sind and that on the most cautious periodi- 
cal, the Sind Kossid. Let the Editor himself relate the 
incident : 

“The Proprietor, Printer and Manager of the Sind 
Kossid were summoned on Tuesday last to attend the 
Magistrate’s office to answer for ‘an article' that appeared 
in our journal. The summons being for an ’immediate’ 
attendance and the vague allusion to ’an article' put 
us about npt a little — first to procure swift steeds to do 
ourselves the honour of Immediate’ attendance and 
secondly at looking over all the paper in question and 
wondering what article it might be that we were called 
upon to answer for. However the several parties attend- 
ed, escorted by the editor wiio liad fearlessly taken the 
bnmt upon himself to answer all enquiries. The Magis. 
trate having received the usual salutations from the men 
of the Press, “proceeded, with paper in hand, to read 
a part of our Kotri Correspondenit’s letter regarding an 
incident that had taken place at Koiri. Having accom- 
plished this task of reading aloud, the autliority before 
whom we were standing, assured us that there was not 
the slightest truth in tlie statement and that such mis- 
statements would oblige him ‘to stop the JPress’. He 
desired ‘to be acquainted with the authority for the 
etatement, which of course we declined to furnish under 
any circumstances. We on our part assured the Magis- 
trate that the statement had been conveyed to us 
tiuxNigli a gentleman npon whose veracity we had the 
^uv^ost confidence and that it found a place in our 
' coliihms under the impresdon, that it was correct, that 
« ! ^ We imi to find from the Magistrate's assuranCQ 


it was not so and that we should be careful in fuMe 
not to lay ourselves «upen to any such statements. The 
Magistrate exhorted again and reiterated his intention 
of ‘stopping the Press’, should any mis-statements again 
find their way into our pap^.” 

lu spite of all precautions the harrowing tales of 
the 'bulchcring’ of the Europeans reached the Sind 
public through the newspapers of different provinces, 
particularly after the new Dak arrangements, which 
made the European comanunity particularly nervous. 
With the intention of shuking off this ‘nervousuesb and 
fear* and at the same time organising aid for the 
‘distressed,’ a public meeting of the European com- 
munity was convened at Karachi under the President- 
ship of Sir Bartle Frere, the Commissioner of Sind, on 
29th of June, 1857. The ‘European inhabitants of 
Karachi’ duly met in the rooms of the General Library. 
Upwards of 60 persons ‘representing all ranks of the 
community from the CommisBioner and General down 
to subordinates of low degree’ were present at the 
merting. To the delightful surprise of the gathered 
gentlemen, since such an honour was never anticipated, 
several ladies also attended the meeting, cerkiinly 
adding ‘by their priwence to the thrilling interest of the 
occasion.’ Tlie atmosphere was indeed tense. At last Sir 
Bartle broke the ice. He afforded the audience a brief 
and yet complete and up-to-date account of the mutiny 
as culled from official reports received by him. He, 
at the saine time, assured those gathered there that 
they did not need to be panicky since there was not 
the^ least probability of an outbreak in the province. 
Ibis gresatly relieved the com»miimity, end the meeting 
dispersed after passing two important resolutions. The 
first one, proposed by General Scott and seconded by 
Rev, W. Carr, expressed their sympathy with the 
sufferers, and the second referred to the raising of a 
Fund for their relief, for which a Committee of the 
foUowing five gentlemen was appointed — ^‘a committee 
guaranteeing non-«ppropria-tion of funds and their pro- 
per expending’: Dr. Grievson, Major Goldsmid, Cap- 
tain Scott, A.D.C., Lt. Macdonald, and Mr. Neville 
Warren. But before dispersion upwards of Rs. 3.000 had 
been subscribed. Relief collections in Sind were not 
restricted to the one Fund referred to above. Morning 
.and eiening collections at the Church, realisations from 
the sale of certfiin books, spontaneous donations from 
Parsis and otlier'? went to swell the total collections for 
the mutiny Hufferers. Te addition to financial help, 
.some citizens of Sind offered prayers for the sufcess 
of British arms. Christians and Parsis, Hindus 
and Mussalmans organised srrieci.al prayers for the 
success of the established Government. September 
4, 1857, was officially declared a “Day of Humiliation,” 
when all th(* offices remained dosed. 

As tlie days rolled by new problems arose in 
reference to the mutiny which were all manfully faced 
by the Commissioner of Sind. For example, ns a result 
of his letter to Sir James Out ram and General ,Tohn 
Jacob, at that time with the British forces in the Gulf, 
these gallant officers rwlizing the gravity of the 
situation, despatched immediately some troops to Sind 
and Sir Bartle never expecting militaiy aid so soon had 
made no provision for their stay in hw? province nor 
hjad he undertaken arrangomeuts for their despatch 
northward so that in June and July Karachi was 
fioo^led by troops and more of them were soon expected, 
A ’ot of ordnance and other military si ores got 
mulated lat Karachi and the existing mode of commvt* 
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mcation could hardly oope with the task of carrying 
troops as well as stores to the Punjab, to make way 
for more at Karachi. But Prere remained uxulaunted. 
And his assistants also shouldered the responsibility 
equally well. A camel-train was organised from Karachi 
to Multan to supplement communication by the Indus 
Plotilla. A distance of 600 miles was sought to be 
covered in ten days. For this purpose camcl-traiu- 
stations were erected at a distanoc of every 20 males 
where about 00 camels were stationed at each place. 
Thus the train secured a refresbfcd set of camels every 
20-26 miles which made conveyance quick and efficient. 
The load carried by each camel being 320 lbs. on an 
average, also made it possible to de^atch sufficient 
help and men and munitions to the Punjab, which was 
essential and requisite early in September. The first 
Camel-train from Karachi carried 300 tons of military 
stores to the Punjab which proved to be of great avail 
at the time. For the success of the new mode of oonvey- 
aaoioe unost of the credit goes to Col. Hutt, who secured 
the requisite number of camels by contract with Murad 
Khan, a Pathan resident of Karachi. 

Additional aid to the Punjab seemed necessary on 
which account Sir Bartle Frere ordered the recruitment 
of two Beluchi Regiments. Though these Regibients 
were named Beluchi, the men were all Sindhis. 
Both the regiments ‘were to be raised at Shikarpore.' 
The regiments were organised under the superintend 
dence of Oapt. Hewett who had recently resigned from 
his appointment of Deputy Collector of Larkana, on 
account of Civil duties being uncongenial to his taste. 
Later on, a Beloch Battalion was raised at Karachi 
under Capt. Johnstone. Service in these new regiments 
became veiy popular as appears evident from the 
numerous applications for enrolment. It may here be 
mentioned that some influential gentlemen also did 
their best to help the Government in facing the odds. 
For example, Mooradkhan of Karachi, referred to 
above, made a gesture of his loyalty to Government by 
offiering to furnish horses for the 90 men that were 
being tmined at Karachi for the artillery. Seth Nao- 
mal Hotchand Bhojwani volunteered to furnish the 
Government with a loyal and sturdy force of 3,000 
strong fromi Africa, if the Government provided the 
conveyance to bring them to India. 

Apart from all the above efforts it became neces- 
sary to prohibit the sale of arms and ammunition and 
the export o t.artain materials. In July 1857, the Com- 
missioner cl bind issued proclamations prohibiting ‘the 
sale of fire-arms, ammunitions and military stores to the 
native population* throughout the province, without 
piN'vioiisly obtaining the permission of the Military 
Officer Commanding the station or the highest Magis- 
terial authority as also, **ihe transmission of lead, 
sulphur, salt-petre, gunpowder or any military stores 
through any part of the province.” 

But as the days pressed on, the local Euroi^)€an 
community began to feel suspicious regarding the 
fidelity of the Indian troops stationed in Sind. A peti- 
tion signed by several European citizens and above all 
by a clergyman was addressed to the Commissioner. 
In it the applicants asked for arms to defiend them- 
selves in case of a rise, which was being sM^ected at 
the time. Sir Bartle realized that the people were un- 
necessarily losing their grip over the situation, He 
explained to them the implications of the step suggested 
by them and assured them that if they were given arms 
etc., the consequences might not be vety happy. He 


asked them not to be paas^ end assured them that 
all would go well with them* He ^'abstained frozna 
Galling for volunteers,” he plained, ”or appointing a 
place of refuge from a convidion that su& "measures 
only embarrass the military and promote penio without 
affording much real security.” He further made clear^ 
to them that at the moment it wae not possible to^aVe 
volunteer guiaoxis as the people were busy in their daily 
duties, and family-ties made it incumbent on them to* 
remain at home for all the time they remained free. 

**He advised the applicants to keep to their own 
houses and calm by reason, religion and example the 
fears of their families and to provide themselves with, 
sluch arms as they could raise and in case of a dis^ 
turbance to defend their houses till the aid which could, 
not be long in coming should arrive.*' 

But in spite of these soothing suggestions, the< 
Europeans and the Parsis were all the time ill-at-easc. 
For, reported Frere to the Govepior of Bombay on, 
29th August, 1857 : 

”It is dangerous to go near the houses of Parsis 
and English Clerks after dark, for the inmates are 
armed to the teeth and are apt tk> explode like a box 
of rockets'*. 

To allay their fears, the Commissioner of SindL 
issued particular instructions to local officials to appre- 
hend all suspicious characters in their jurisdictions, 
for some might have filtered into the province from 
disaffected areas, to create trouble in Sind. And in addi- 
tion he ordered a careful scrutiny of all that appeared 
in the Indian periodicals of the province and authorised 
severe measures against the publishers for objectionable* 
matter. He, therefore, could confidently report to* 
Bombay, ‘T have taken measures which will, I hope, 
prevent the publication of any mischievous articles in 
this province.” 

But the premonitions of the European community 
WK'pe not exactly unfounded. Trouble seems to have 
been brewing at Shikarpore, Hyderabad and Karachi 
and the plan was executed, however imperfectly, m 
September, 1857 ; 

'The plan of the mutineerB in Sind," writes -the 
biographer of Sir Bartle, "bo far as they had antyr 
definite plan, seems to have been to seize the fort at 
Hyderabad and make it a rallying place like Delhi,, 
then to cause simultaneous outbreaks at Karachi,. 
Shikarpur, Jacobabad, Multan, etc.” 

At this time Frere could command a European 
force of less than 500 British bayonets including the 
sick-men and the recruits for the whole province. Of 
these, only 350 were effective workers. And yet all went 
well lor the Government. The first attempt at a mutiny 
was scheduled to take place at Hyderabad. Of it tlm* 
authorities were, however, informed in time and the 
situation was saved. The Subedar-Major to Lt. Batis- 
combe informed his oommandier of some plotting gail^ 
on among the men of the ^Battery.*. Brigadier Moerp 
was informed of the situation and ^ enetipetic' 
measures he adopted, ^quite foiled* the plans of the* 
(mutineers. A parade of the Battery was ' auddeidy' 
onlered at 4. After the Brigadier had inspected the 
gunners, they were disarmed shd their swords tiskeor 
from them, llie guns were removed to the Fort irkere 
the European inhabiteats of the town had been 
riedly removed. The native guard of the UW 

immediately replaced by an Sn|^ guard. XA. 
man, the englnesri put the Foxt in a ^tongiiiete 
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repair.' There remamed no cause fcyr alarm. The 
authorities had acted with such promptitude ih^t the 
smtiueexs were taken by surprise. The Gomunassioner 
of fiihd informed of the situation by a special 
.messenger. Oh receipt of the information, at the 
smearthly hour of 2 am., Sir Bartbc went and woke up 
Col/Hutt, commanding the station, and asked him to 
dei^atoh immediately sixty newly enrolled artillery- 
men and 55 of the Ist Fusiliers to Hyderabad under 
It. Banie. Five men were put under custody for their 
mutinous conduct at Hyderabad, — one Havildar, one 
Iia 0 ee-*Naique and three "privates of the Battery. Sep- 
tember 12 was the date f^cd for the massacre, but by 
the 10th all was over for the mutineers. A Court Martial 
.assembled to try Havildar Coombersing and others for 
mutiny. Finding all guilty, the Court Martial sentenced 
the Havildar to death iby blowing from the gun, and 
the rest to transportation for life. On the following day 
all the troops at Hj^icrabad assembled at the parade 
pounds for the purpose of blowing off the Havildar 
from a six-pounder gpiu. 'The Havildar lashed his back 
to the muzzle, port fire lighted, ready, fire^and away 
he went fiillsweep, a portion of his backbone nearly 
.Icnocking the Deputy Collector off his camel.’* The 
Military aid from Karachi arrived in time to aid the 
execution of the »‘ntence on the mutineers. Within a 
few days’ time six more of the mutineers were secured 
and tried, — one Jemadar, two privates of the Battery, 
a private and two catnip followers of the 13th N.T., 
and they met the same end, being found guilty, 

‘"A dreamy but dark suf^picion of the fidelity ol 
the 2lBt Regiment N. I. stationed at Karachi had for 
sometime l)een entertained in consequence of a number 
of Bengalees belonging to ihe corps.” 

The suspicion was confirmed on Sunday night — 
13th September wlien by 11 p.m. Major McGrigor was 
convitioi'd by the independent testimony of a soldier 
and two Oiidh Brahmin Indian officers that the Regi- 
ment he was comiriranding was in a disaffected state and 
inlx'nded to strike at 2 ann.— just after about 3 houis. 
One of the informers furnished further facts regarding 
the sch(!me of the mutineers. He said that a man from 
the 21st N.I. was to be sent to the 14t.h N.I. and 
:another to the Mahomedans to seek their co-operation. 
According to plan, the 2l6t intended to capture the 
treasury and proceed to Hyderabad. The time was too 
short but no complaints about it could improve the 
situation. Delay was indeed dangerous, McGrigor lost 
no time in getting ready and communicated the 
information to the Brigade authorities. Without a 
moment's delay tiie whole of the European troops of 
the station were assembled and marched to the scene 
<Of the anticipated revolt. Col. Stiles, the beau ideal* of 
the British soldier, was the first on his own pa<rade 
ground, where he quietly end ytet promptly turned out 
«evexy man of his gallant corps without the sound of a 
bugle, and so perfectly were his orders complied with 
that men were dressed, armed and on their way to 
ibe lines ol the 21st, before any one became aware of 
their movements, tolthough they passed through the 
most thickly populated part of the Cantonment Basar. 
. The rndvements of the 3rd Troop Horse Brigade were 
. as prompt, in an ireomparably short space of 
time ifter the IBoots and Saddles’ tnimpet they rushed 
hprae-Iines and with Ibdbr horses attached to 
and waggons were ready for the fray with a^ 
a^rity of the men in the army. 


Indeed they overtook their European companions end 
soon fell in their rear. 

Col. Hutt, commanding the station, was the first 
to arrive at the parade ground of the 21st and he ‘lent 
the whole weight of his conspicuous ability towards the 
accomplishment of the task’ in hand. The Brigadier of 
the station. Col, Lowth, had early busied himself in 
putting into operation the plan of action against the 
prospectivHj mutineers which had already been prepared 
and matured, and he and his staff did a very neat job 
within practically a vary sliort time. Let it be said to 
his credit thal ‘no military Commander could liave 
frustrated the designs of an enemy with more tact and 
credit than the Brigadier of Karachi.’ On arrival at the 
parade ground of the 21st N.I., the 2ud Europeans were 
quickly and yet quietly drawn up in line with two 
artillery guns on each flank. “The whole force then 
loaded the Artillery with double chargee of grape.’’ 
Thus after full preparation soimded the assembly of 
the 21st. It was after considerable reluctance that many 
of the infantry-men turned out, which induced Col. 
Hutt to order two other nine-pounders for any emer- 
gency. Sergeant Major Roheltoim* was deputed to fetch 
the extra guns. However, before these guns arrived, the 
sepo3n3 of the 21st had fallen-in by Companies at 
quarter distance column. Tlic roll was then called and 
after a short address from Major McGrigor, order to 
‘File Arms' was given. The order was immediately 
obeyed without the slightest hesitation or murmur. 
The European Infantiy were put in charge of the arms. 
After ilu' disarming, a strict search of the sepoys’ huts 
was made for arms that might have been hidden there. 
But for a few swords nothing dangerous was dis- 
covered. A careful examination of the mudeeU filed up 
however reveakd that nearly forty of the fire-lockers 
were loaded. The ‘Anns’ were then gathered and packed 
on the oarts brought from the Commissariat Depart- 
ment for the purpose. They were sent to the arsenal 
under the escort of the European Troops. After an 
address frewn their General, the men of the 21st were 
dismissed to their quarters. Tlic whole affair was over 
by 4 a.m. 

During the time that the 21st were being disarmed, 
the men of the 14th N. I. were also ordered into 
assembly on theii' own ground. Tliese men were uot 
disarmed since there was nothing against them and the 
officers were certain of their loyalty. They were, how- 
ever, allowed to return to their quarters only after the 
2lst’s disarming had been completed. So much were 
the men of the 14th N. I. trusted that they, along with 
the 2nd Europeans, wore to furnish all the guards and 
duty-men of the station and the men of the 2lst were 
.«o degraded as to be considered unfit and undesirable 
oven as order! ie.*?. 

The Commissioner and Major Goldsmid were at 
Clifton. At about 2 a.m., an unearthly hour, the sound 
of horse galloping towards the bungalow was heard. 
Captain Johnstone had come to inform Sir Bartle of 
the mutiny of the 21st N. I. and within a few minutes, 
the head of the executive government in Sind was 
aware of the critical situation of the station. Without 
much delay he proceeded to the town along with Major 
Goldsmid and Col. Johnstone and inspected the Native 
Lines. He found the situation satisfactory and fully 
under control. The affair had been so neatly brought 
to a close that the civilian population had almost slept 
through it. “Bo quietly was the whole ^managed that 
the «maiority of the townsfolk were not aware of the 
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SBuhtaiy movements until the niext morning after gun 

file." 

Though the mutiny of the 21at N. I. had been 
gucceesfully averted, the European community was 
alarmed and was in a terrible state of excitement. To 
ease the tension satisfactory plans had to be put into 
c^ration, to restore confidence among the people. The 
interests of the European community particularly were 
sought to be safeguarded. The principal roads of the 
Cantonment were lined in the twinkling of an eye with 
a complete chain of foot and horse patrol who kept 
open the communication and prevented stragglers or 
bad characters from perambulating the streets or looting 
the deserted bungalows. At the very first symptom of 
danger, the capacious mess room of the 2M Light 
Infantry -(European) was fixed as the rendezvous for 
the families of the Europeans. And thither repaired the 
whole of the European population. The authorities did 
not only apprise timely the Europeans living in camp, 
of the danger individually, but* many of the Civil 
OfiScers were engaged in assisting the families of the 
Europeans who wanted to remove to the mess-room. 
But some of the families preferred to remain at home, 
presumably on account of the rendezvous fixed being 
considered a very poor place for protracted defence, 
however otherwise comfortable it might have been. 
But here the people had remained uninformed. As the 
Bimd Komd wrote ; 

^The style in which the Artillery Lines were pro- 
tected was but imperfeclly known, (otherwise a much 
greater number would liave fled there for refuge. 
Although six guns had been despatched with the in- 
fantry and a splendid body of Light Cavalry formed 
from the 3rd Troop, yet fort men of the volunteer 
Battery armed with muskets, bayonets and thirty rounds 
of ball cartridge, remained to protect the Quarter 
Guard and the gunshed, where four guns of heavy cali- 
bre iwere placed in positioru and loaded for instant 
use.” 

**tn this hospital hall, the European families found 
a cordial welcome and were treated with that kindness 
which is characteristic of the gallant corps who occupy 
it. Thiough the ladies behaved with calmness and firm- 
ness that could hardly have been expected of them 
under the existing circumstances, the authorities very 
wisely kept them acquainted constantly through Officers 
and orderlies of what was going on to quieten the storm 
of fear that lay behind the calmed countenences of the 
European families. Indeed, Hhe successive satisfactory 
reports tended very greatly to soothe the excited feel- 
Sngs of the fair sex.’ On the other hand, civilians in 
Camp turned out nobly armed to the teeth with guns, 
Ipistols and swords." 

Though the affair of the 13th September had been 
veil-managed by the authorities and the Europeans 
wd their families were more than safe, still the people 
in camp remained much excited and the Government 
felt itself calkd upon to adopt further measures to 
restore the fullest confidence of the population. The 
Commission^ of Sind received a representation from 
the European residents in the ’native* town for a 
sufficient supply of anns for personal defence. Sir 
Bartle assured the applicants that the nee(||ul would 
be done immediately. In addition a VoluntW Corps 
of all the able-bodied European gentlemen of KaxbM 
Camp was organised under the superintendence of 
Major Gcldsmid and Captain Johnstone. Tins Volun- 
teer Corps was raised for, **the purpose of perfoimi)^ 
the duty of mounted patMs at nic^t in Ca^." Tb^ 


cculd thus relieve the European troops and keep thexii 
in a state of efficiency in case of emergency. The Com- » 
missioner of Sind while issuing the circular for 
raising of the Volunteer Corps by tlie desire of Major 
General Scott, C. B. Commanding the station, was good 
enough to suggest that ’'for the present none should 
offer themselves who have family ties which render it 
a primary duty to remain at home and protect their 
household.” ‘‘The Kurrachec Volunteer (guards made 
their appearance on the sands of Scinde,” reported the 
Sind Kossid, having assembled in public-review order,, 
on Wednesday evening, 7th October, 1837. “The specta- 
tors were delighted with their movements and the 
parade displayed by each gallant volunteer, fearlessly 
galloping to and fro and eventually to his respective 
martial abode, ready to fall out at a inoment^s notice 
in the event of a row — of which happily there is not 
much likelihood — ^nothing daunted by the severe 
fatigues of their late incomparable manoeuvres.” The 
iAnprovement attained after a short period of their 
first public appearance, by tlie Karachi Volunteer 
Guards was mainly due to Ihoir efficient instructor. 
Riding-master Sergeant Hall of the 3rd Troop. “To 
him alone all praise is due for the speedy advancement 
of his pupils in Equitation Drill & C,” wrote the Sind 
Koamd. But before the end of October, the Volunteer 
Corps was didbanded after they had been thanked in 
highly complimentiary terms by the Commissioner of 
Sind and tbe General Commanding the station, for 
“their disinterested execution in contributing in a great 
measure to allay public excitement and feani." 

In addition to supplying arms to European resi- 
dents of Karachi organising a Volunteer C^rps and 
keeping loyal troops in a state of efficiency, the autho- 
rities fixed the Arsenal as a place of rendezvous in case 
of any further symptoms of danger, when circumstances 
should cause the European Residents of Karachi toi 
vacate their own houses. These measures more than, 
amply succeeded in allaying the fears of the European 
community and restoring their confidence. 

Though the situation at Karachi was brought welf 
under control within a few hours of the morning of the 
14th of September 1857, and thfere arose hardly any 
cause for alarm after that date, the attention of the 
authorities had to be directed to securing the twenty-«ix 
men of the 21et N. I. who were found missing on the 
parade-ground early on 14th September. The Karachi 
Police, 160 strong, and four Companies of drilled 
infantry under Major Msrston, assisted by Captain 
Pirie and Khan Saiieb Ghoolam Hussain, the Police 
Adjutant, were put in charge of the pursuit and witbii^ 
a week*B time brought in or otherwise accounted for 
all of them. The 2nd Europeans while returning to 
their quarters from the ground early that momiog 
escorted six sepoys of the. 2lst N. I. made prisoners on 
the ground for having been found with their pieces 
load^. Four of the deserters were captured in the 
precincts of the Camp on the evening of the 14th instent^ 
Within three days* time eleven more were discovered 
effecting their escape n^r the Hubb river and broui^ 
to the Quarter Guard of the ^d Europeans^ where all, 
the mtitineers were to be lod^. By 18th September 
lour more of the conspirators were secured and three 
died as the result of Police firi^ in capturing them/ 
Still the areh-ooBSpirator Cblp^Havildad^ 

Pandey and two others remaihad io be .«i|irjpreh^^^^ , 
At last these three were also Jtecured oh tW,2WilL 
Ramdm Pandey and his two ewociatei haidii| 1# 
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their quarters weat in search of camels. After hiring 
these animals they set out on their journey towards 
Ahmed KImux’s Tanda, whither they were pursued by 
the police. The. villagers finding their forward march 
of no avail due to the Police chasc^ induced them to 
give up their arms which at last they did, after which 
tlie Police seized tliem. The arch-conspirator and his 
two associates were armed with tlieir 'muskets and a 
quantity of loose ammunition. 

Now that the deserters had been arrested, the 
excitement after the disarming of the 21st gave place 
to active discussion regarding the punishment that 
ought to be meted out to the prisoners. It was univer- 
sally anticipated that the proceedings against the 
dsserters ‘would be prompt and decisive,’ sinct' the guilt 
of those mutineers could easily be proved. A Court 
Martial consisting of all Europeans viz. Major Bour- 
chier of H. M. 57th Regiment as President and Major 
Blake of the Horse Artillery, Capts. Styke of the 2nd 
European Light Infanti-y, Scott of 21st Regiment 
Native Infantry, Herne of the 1st Fusiliers and 
Church, Deputy Judge Advocate General, as members; 
Lt. Elliot of the 2lRt N. I. serving as the interpreter, 
met on the 16th and 17th Scpte«mt)er to tty ten of the 
deserters on the following counts ; 

(1) Desertion from their Regiment on the night of 
13th iwith thfir arms and not letiirning till 
brought hack hy the Police. 

(2) Being captured with iheir arms and offering 
resislanice to the Police which had been deputed 
to secure them. 

*'The very fust day of the Court Martial held out 
the fluiest hope to the community — of course Euro- 
pean— that vengeance swift, summary and condign 
would be effected on the traitors” since the Executive 
Engineer received instructions on the forenoon that 
day» to erect gallows in the centre of the maidan 
opposite the Post Office, capable of swinging 8 or 10 
men at a time. On this account large crowds began 
pouring in on the ground from eveiy part of the 
Cantonmept and the ^Native’ town, particularly after 
4 p,m. But they had to return home disappointed when 
it became known that the Court Martial had risen for 
the day at 6-30 p.m. having convicted only two, the 
trial of the pest being postponed to the morrow. Wild 
rumouis were afloat in the Bazar as a result of this 
'apparent vacillation’ on the part of the Court Martial 
and '‘direct forebodings of the coming danger were 
freely entertained” by many people. It was felt that 
'the Sircar was afraid to puni^ the prisoners.’ On this 
account many a European in camp passed a sleepless 
night. 

• 

“The night passed iwer quietly,’' reported the 
JCossid, “and although many kept watch and ward, 
there was nothing to break through its stillness and 
disturb the rest of the lightest sleeper in Camp.” On 
the 17th inbtant a general anxiety was shown to ascer- 
tain the result of the Court Martial but it was not 
until the afternoon that it liecame krUown that all the 
pxisonerB had been sentenced to death. A parade of 
the whole of the troops was ordered at half past Tout 
, ini the afternoon, but by that time the whole of the 
, middan waa covered with spectators. The ten mutineers 
‘4^ hroaght to the ground under the osedrt of 2iid Euro- 
under strict guard, comtnanded by Lt. Phillips, 
wluin a sHdtt time gathered at the maidan could be 
Horse Artillery, the 2tud Europeans, 
i. ; ' }4ti)i and :21st N. L idong with the eity and Can- 


tonment Police with a slrong^ detachment of mounted 

sowars. 

The Artillery and the guns were placed in positioa 
imraodiiitely in front of the scaffold so as to command 
the 21st N. I. who were drawn up immediately behind 
it. The cavalry portion of the Artillery, the 2nd Euro- 
peans, and the 14th N. I. occupied each flank, whilat 
the* public kept the ground clear in re^-ir of the troops. 
Shortly before these arrangements were completed, the 
Gem ral of the Division accompanied by the whol(' of 
the Divisional and Brigade staff arrived and occupied 
the Centro of the square that had been formed. After 
tlie prisoncre had been oscoitcd by the European Guard 
to the front of their corps, immediately under the 
Sfmffold, the Brigade Major, Cupl. Leckie, in a loud 
and clear tone of voice, read out the charges end the 
findings of the Court Martial, which were then inler- 
protod in a very distinct manner by Major Goldsmid. 
Seven of the prisoners were sentenced to be hanged 
and three to be blown away from the guns. Those 
latter were marched to the right of the ac.affold and the 
.seven w>fTe immediately led up the ladder and placed 
on the drop, their hands having been tied behind. Then 
the noose was sharply placed round their necks. With- 
out even blind-folding them, the ‘native’ hangmen, 
having descended, a signal was given at which the 
prop supporting the drop was withdrawn. Their death 
was momentary, not a struggle being made by any save 
one. Whilst there was amany a palpitating heart in the 
large body assembled, there was a symptom of 
righteous .satisfaction in every European countenance^ 
The three who had witnessexi their comtados executed 
were then marched off a short distance towards the open 
plain, whither the whole of the European and 'native^ 
troops had take n up a new position. Three Artillery 
guns were then moved up to the front and unlimbered 
and tlu' nrutineei'B lashed with their backs to the 
muzzle. Everything being ready, Major Blake gave a 
signal:, by waving his hand, the gunners applied a quick 
match and one after another, the mutineers were blown 
to pieces. Their remains were immediately collected by 
weepers and carried .awjy to a pit at some distance. 
.\f1er this those who had been hanged were cut down, 
and taken away in the same manner. “The different 
regiments Wf^re then marched home to their respective 
barmcks. Thus ended one of the most awful and 
imposing spectacles, the people of Kurrachee or the 
troops had ever beheld.” 

The subs()queiJt Court Martials were comprised by 
all Indian Officers and according to the Sind Kossid, 
they seemed to be bitter agnuust the deserters — more 
than tl’.eir British brethren-in-arms. But for five 
prisoneT-s. all were sentenced to be hang(?d from the 
gallow.s. These five were awarded the penalty of “trans- 
portation beyond seas for the term of their natural 
lives.” The hanging took place in the same “style ’ as 
in the case of the first batch, without any exceptionoi 
ipicidif nt except one. ‘One of the prisoners insisted on 
salaming every one from the General downward,’ be- 
fore he was to be pinioned and he had to be allowed 
that indulgence, Ramdeen Paudry. tlic ring-leader, wa» 
blown away from the guns on 23rd September, and the 
‘transportation’ prisoners were marched off to the 
Bunder under heavy guard to be embarked OQ /the 
Ckiisan proceeding to Bombay. 

About the time that Oolour-Havildar Ralmdeetk 
Pandey of the 2l9t N. I. met his end, Utere was & 
semblance of a mutiny in the 16th N. 1. at Bhikasfpur. 
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The ArtilleiyHDQ«a took poasesBioxi of the guns at mid* 
ni^t and formiof themselves into a equaro commenced 
grape-ehot in all directions at random. The Police 
weve at mice on the spot but from the peculiar 
quadrangular situation taken up by Uie mutineers and 
f^ooting as they were in all directions, it was not 
possible for the police to do anything effective till 
4 a.m., when the mounted police made a gallant cliM^e 
at the mutineers. The charge was eicceptionally suc- 
cessful inasmuch as the police were able to seise the 
guns and secure several prisoneis, though they had to 
cut down a few before they could effect their capture. 
Two of the Artillery men were killed and the Jemadar 
seriously wounded. The (mounted police lost three of 
their men in the fray. On eiminining the Jemadar, it 
was elicited that some cavalry was expected to join the 
Shikarpur Artillery that midnight and jointly they 
were to cany out their designs. The prompt action of 
‘Col. Stewart, the Collector and Col. Montgomery, the 
Police Chief, out-witted the mutineers and nipped the 
trouble in the bud. But the firing of cannon at midnight 
had alarmed the European residents who, one and all, 
fled to the Jail, where they sought shelter till late 
next morning. Twenty-five of the mutineers were 
caught on 23rd September by Mir Ali Moorad of 
Khairpur’s son, who were trying to induce his people 
to rebel against the Government. And yet that was 
not the end of the Shikarpore episode. The camp at 
Sukkur, on the night of the 23rd, was in a state of 
excitement owing to some of the deserters coming 
there from Shikarpore. The mounted police were out 
all night and managed to catch one man. The 
others, it seems, crossed to the opposite bank. 
A detachment of the Eoyal Fusiliers was sent 
from Sukkur to Shikarpore early in the morning on 
the 24th September. A Court Martial on 9th and l(Hh 


October tried four privates of the Gdundasee and tte 
Subedar and the Oavildar of the Idth N. I. for inutiiiy^ 
ing at Shikarpore and were sCTitenced to death without 
exception. The execution of tiie eentence tdbk pleoe <m 
the 10th in presence of the troope of Ike station, when 
the men of the Golundaiee were blown away from the 
guns, the Subedar and Havildar being hanged {3rom the 
gallows. 

Soon after the mutineers at Delhi had been sur- 
rounded, the Frontier Tribes of Upper Sind planned 
their rising. Their leader Duiriah Khan, the Chief of 
the Jakranis, was to come to Jacobdbad at 5 p.m. and 
his co-worker Dil Murad, the Chief of the Khojas, was 
to follow at 10 am., the following day, when they had 
decided to kill Major Mereweather and his officers 
who were to sit in Dturhar on that day. But at 5-30 pm., 
half an hour after his arrival Durriah Khan was on hie 
way to Sukkur, heavily ironed, to be placed on board 
the steamer lying ready to start for Karachi. Two 
later Dil Murad Khan, who haH made off for the hills 
on hearing the fate of Durriah Khan, met the same 
fate and the outbreak was thus prevented. 

By 16th October, the following news items relating 
to the capture of Nana Saheb and the death of the 
King of Delhi taken from Mooltan papers, announ^d 
in Sind the beginning of the end of the Indian Mutiny 
of 1857. “They have it in Camp and on good authority 
that the King of Delhi is no more and that Nana Saheb 
has been secured in the neighbourhood of Meerut.” 

In fact, there was no serious trouble in Sind during 
the mutiny. 


Works Consulted : 1. Memoirs of Seth Naomal 
Hotchand, C.S.I.; 2. Martineau’s Biography of Sir 
Bartle Frere ; 3. Sind Kossid, File for 1857. 
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ENGLISH 

THE DISCOVERY OF INDIA.; By Jawdharlal 
Nehru. The Signet Frees, Ccdcutta. Prine Rs. 11. 

This book contains what is perhaps the clearest 
exposition of the working of a patiir>t’s mind that we 
have seen in print. This is no trealiso on the History 
of India, indeed historical sd'.olars or stndents of politics 
may even find errors and omissions. But just as an 
artist’s conception of a land^pe may omh ranch that 
meets the camera’s eye, and yet render on canvas a 
picture that transcends reality, so may a finely Inoed 
J^nd transpose on paper, through the medium pf the 
printed word, the entrancing story of the Hfe^hisKory of 
a people Ibrongh the ages, omitting much that tranagdtted 
no a^mulus.;^ the aiittWs mind and throwing intp t^ld 
JoelBiei many Idetails tliat miidit be minor from the scalar’s 
of vieV end yet Im capable of providing mtich. 
InaidiMion. $ach a st^ry, like the potrait of an artisi 


by himself, is doubly revealing. This last is true indeed 
of the book under review, as it di^jovers before the 
reader’s eye the inner personality of Ja^aharlal Nehru as 
well as an intimate vision of the India he kves. 

Few amongst the leaders of men, e>>’en in this modem-, 
age, could claim a gifted pen, and fewer still the vision and 
clarity of exposition of Pandit Jawalarlal Nehru. The 
transparent candour and honesty of his ststemeufs Is 
clearly apparent eyen where his eriiic'«m is singing. 
These ifualities have lent an absorbing interest to ws 
narratives that collectively go to form the body of Ibe. 
bdde. There ate few inhibitions that obstruct his^ 
of cause and effect and where there are ndalilms and 
omissions they ate midemly due to lack of data 
Bsslata&ce dudog the period of cod^^Umi, wfM 
done while he was in prisoev 

The greatest value of dSO; book lies ^ its, 
at deieonstrating to the wo^ dm morel wig ' 
rgsis dm Cause of the Indfam Ngtie6«d 
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U the heritaKe oi the Peoples of IndU, and how they 
yew shaping their own destiny until they were thwarted 
and deprived in the past and what are their aspirationi^ 
in the present and the future is amply put before the 
reader in its pages. 

The author says; “And this panorama of the past 
gradually merged into the unhappy pre»^ent« when India, 
for all her past greatness and stabilitY. was a slave 
eountry, an appendage of Britainv and all over the world 
terrible and devastating war was raging and brutalizing 
humanity. But that vision of five thousand years gave 
me a new perspective and the burden of the present 
seemed to grow lighter. The hundred and eighty years 
of British rule in India were just of the unhap'^v 
interludes in her long story; she would find herscli 
agun; already the last page of this chapter was being 
written. The world also will survive the horror of today 
and build itself anew on fresh founaations/' 

Keeping this prospect in view, t!ie reader will fintj 
much inspiration, often enchantment, In the perusal of 
The Discovery of India,' as also very ^uttsfying food for 
thought. 

K. N. C. 

HOLLAND AND TAGORE : Published by 
Viava-Bharati, Calcutta. Price Es. 5-^. 

Tills year on January 29lh Romain Rolland. had he 
lived, would have reached his eighty-first year. During 
the first world-war Holland sought the co-operation of 
Rabindranath In organizing an international group of 
writers and thinkers dedicated to the cause of world- 
peace. 

Holland's biographical studies of Mahatma Gandhi, 
Hamakrishna and Vivekananda opened a new chapter in 
the understanding of the East by the West. Rolland 
was a voluminous letter-writer anl fortunately for us 
some of his valuable correspondenco with Rabindranath 
were preserved in the Rahindra-Bhawen, Santiniketan. 
Those letters were carefully edited and translated from 
orJgina] French imo English by Alex Aronson and Krishna 
Kripalani. They added moreover sixteen pages of notes 
to clarify the various problems discussed in these letters. 

The hook is a welcome edition not only to the lovers 
of Rabindraniath's works but also to the international 
group founded after the death of Rolland, entitled ‘The 
Friends of Romain Rolland,” nt No. 89, Boulevai^ 
Montparnasse, Paris. We request all Indian friends to 
send their copies of correspondence of Holland which 
they happen to possess. 

Kaliuas Nac 

SHUJA-UD-DAULA. Vol. II : By Dr. A. L. Bri- 
vastavOf MA., PhD., DJUit. Minerva Booh Shop, 
Anarkali, Lahore. Pages W. Price Rs. IB. 

By publishing his third part of the three Nawabs of 
Oiidh Br, Srivastava has completed an enormous under- 
taking of great « 6ignificane.e to Indian history. This 
vohime covers the latter half of Shuja-ud-daula's reign 
(1765-1775) and presents the enlivening story of how 
ladia’s eastern provinces passed under tlte British domi- 
viation, Tlie steadfast grasp of British policy guided by 
esffish aftibitlon is here minutely traced with fresh evi- 
dence unearthed after a patient labour of years. The 
wohime opens with the celebrated grant n* the Diwani of 
Benggl whfe^ Clhe dexterously secured from the Emperor 
thereby dhan(dng die late of entire Indis. ^‘Oudh was 
'destlMd ito M a main training ground of the Co.*g 
.kkisiit|B in JOadia who gradually evolved more or less a 
li^iey towarda the Indian powers afiei^< 
ddntaoi with Shu}a«iid-dati]a;.*’ The dhreet 
^ dtfai tshepiie was that the Emperor Shah Alam 
ftitlsh came and souidtt the protection of 


the Maratbas. This thrilling chapter for the first 
time here unfolded on the basis of the original and 
revealing correspondence. Shuja's capacity and character 
are justly appraised. 

While going through this narrative of Oudh, the 
reader cannot help thinking of the fate of the 
other three Nawabs, viz., those of Bengal. Arccu and 
Haiderabad, and entertaining the painful reflection of 
India losing its independence mainly through these four 
Nawabs. Instead of remaining loyal to the Emperor, 
they chose to break away fntm their allegiance and seek 
foreign support for self-protection, thereby completing 
the political degradation of the Indian continent. 

G. S. Sardesat. 

OXfR BEGGAR PROBLEM ; How to tacim tp : 
Edited by Dr. J. M. Kumarappa. Padma pvhUeations 
Ltd., Bombay. 194S. Pp. vU-^BBI- 

The book consists of eleven chapters and four appen- 
dices contributed by various authors. The Questions dis- 
cussed range from a classification of different types of 
beggars, their mental traits, the root causes of beggary 
dhd beggars as a menace to public health to schemes 
for the organization of relief and a discussion of measures, 
necessary for the total eradication of beggary, both in its 
short-term and long-term aspect. 

The articles have all been contributed by competent 
scholars, and they bring out forcibly, and perhaps for 
the first time systematically, the appaldng condition of 
our million and a half beggars in India. It is a sore 
which lies heavy upon the body politic, and one soon 
begins to feel that mere tinkering with the problem will 
never do. Private relief is very often wasted, and the 
only solution lies in an intelligent public, i.e. corporate 
efiort. The editor has taken pains to see that suitable 
steps of a practical nature arc recommended: hut in the 
end he feels that it is ultimately through a radical re- 
organization of our national economic life that lasting 
cure can l»e effected. But that should he no reason why 
we should neglect temporary measures of reform and 
rehabilitation. We cannot refrain from quoting ihe lB«t 
two paragraphs of the book. 

Reviewing the prohlerri of India’s pauperism and 
dependency we find that it is ni-iinlv due to the cul- 
tural stagnation and the social drift of the people 
and the adoption of Western industrialism. Old insti- 
tutions are broken and thrown into disuse without 
new ones being built in accordance with Indian 
thought and life. Western industrialism has coma 
to us with its slums, low-incomes, accidents, occupa- 
tional diseases, uncertaintv of employment and super- 
annuation. The decay of agriculturel occupations, of 
home and subsidiary indii-stries, has further accentuated 
the problem of poverty and tlepenJency. Decency^, 
health, mutual aid, ‘•ecuritv iiave aji been overwhelmed 
and lost in the whirlpool of competition. The family 
is splinitered like glass on the rock of economic in- 
sufficiency. Irresponsibility and desertion are creat- 
ing the criminal and ilie bf^ggar. Tlie legislators arc 
inactive, paralyzed by the immensity of our social 
problems. In the meanwhile all these gathering aub- 
Bocial currents are disturbing the placidity of Indian 
life. 

Under these circumstances we can ill-afford to 
lag behind in providing social security for the less 
fortunate in mir country hut we cannot stop there. 
Social security is only a half-way house. We hove to 
strike at the root cause of our social problems— the 
economic system. The present war has made it cleat 
beyond a shadow of doubt that there is something 
radically wrong in our economic order. The same 
causes which bring about the unspeakaUe poverty and 
misery of the masses are also responsible for the large- 



acale maMBcre of human beinfSA aoii the irrevocable 
desliuction of property that is Kohij^ on today. While 
our immediate task is to provide security for the poor 
against hazards, our main concern should be to bring 
about a new social order which will ensure not only 
the creation of wealth but even more its better di<$- 
tribution, thus eliminating poverty and ushering in 
peace and goodwill among men. 


We simcerely feel that the book deserves to be widely 

read. 


Nirmal Kumar Bose. 


THE IVORY TOWER : By S. R. Dongerkenf. 
East and West Book Home. Distributors, Padma Hub- 
Hcations Ltd., Bombay. Second edition. * 

This book of verse by a poet, who is also the Regis- 
trar of the (Iniversitv of Bombay, has many qualities 
deserving wide appreciation, which it ha? already received. 
This is borne out by the fact that it ha? run into its 2nd 
edition within a little more than a v« ar. The eloquent 
testimonies which it has earned from eminent personalities 
also speak of the wide popularity it enioys. The poema 
are divided into three sections, liovc. Beauty and Truth, 
^which” according to the poet, “have never ceased to be 
the inspiration of art”, and these traditional hut fascinat- 
ing subjects of the poems have been ircuted in an equally 
fascinating way. 

Sunil Kumar Basu. 


manager of hie lather^s estate, is also transformed hy 
love mto a selfless leader of the tenants. In effecting 
dramatic surprises, though the author has sometixpOf 
gone a bit beyond the bounds of everyday possibilities* 
his characterigation is not unrealistic. The non-violent 
non-co-operator, Mukundala) Jana, and the veteran 
revolulionary, Suiyasankiar Upadbyay are well-drawn. 
The technique of transforming charaoters through a 
different set of cireuzDstances into somethins rich and 
strange is a difidcult one, nnd the author has almost 
succeeded in overcoming these difficulties. Suryakianta, 
the unbending revolutionary, dies of a stray bullet 
wound. When dying, he gives his blessing to the lovers 
who dedicate their lives to the work of the iipliftment 
of the masses, and says that the future belongs to the 
common man. The dialo^es arc natural and the stpty 
is interesting. Readers will find much in the drama that 
is really enjoyable. 

Sailrndrakrishna Law 

ROAD BACK ; By Erich Maria Ramargue. Tr^ 
slated into Beyigali by Kumaresh Ghosh. EdUed 
by Jagadindu Bagchi. Rofiders^ Comer, 6 Sankar Ghosh 
Lane, Calcutta. Price Rs. BS. 

This is a faithful and lucid rendering' of Remarque's 
famous novel. The effects of war on humanity —psycho- 
logiral. .social, economic and moral — ^Itave he^n vividly 
described. 

D. N. Mookerjea. 


HARIJAN THROUGH THE AGES : By S. R. 
Venhatraman, BA., BL. Bharat a Devi PvhlicaUona, 
Mount Road, Madras, Pages fO. Price Re. 1, 

In these pages the author has given a vivid des- 
cription of the elastic and changing nature of Hinchiism. 
Untouchahility in Indian Society is as old as Hinduism 
itself but saints and religious reformers have fought for 
its removal from time immemorial and the success gained 
from time to time was only partial and temporary. All 
attempts from aliove failed because the down-trodden 
masses were not raised educationally and culturally in 
the full sense and as such no permai^eni remedy could 
be had for this inhuman social evil. Ihe latest attempt 
is by Mahatmaji through the Harijan Sevak Sangh for 
tackling the problem from the very root. When the 
Harijan is uplifted from his present position by educa- 
tion and ^f-help, it is only a qiiestiVm of time to find 
him in his proper place in Indian Society and body 
politic. 

The reader of these few pages will get a glimpse of 
the admirable work done by the Harijan Sevak Sangh. 

A. B. Dutta. 


GUJARATI 

HINDNA ACHARYO : By Dr. Hanprasnd V, 
Desai. Published by the Society for Providing Cheap 
Isferature, Bombay and Ahmedabad. J944- lUmtrated, 
Thick cardbocKrd cover. Pp. 653. Price Rs. 4 . 

Dr. Hariprasad Desai. the wielder of a versatile 
pen, is responsible for this compiialio»( whicli contain? the 
biographies and iIjb spiritual work of thirteen of Modem 
India’s Religious leaders, beginning with Dattaireya and 
ending with Dayanand, including Nan-ttk. The Intro- 
duction contributed by the author is the best part 
of the bjook. It gives in a nutshell the varied life and 
vicissitudes through which our religion has passed, becom- 
ing firmer and firmer Tke a rock which the more and 
more it gels buffeted about by the waves ol foreign invasion 
stands more and more unaffected. It is a compreliensive 
though terse chronicle of our uchirvemems in that direction. 

GATHA AHUNAVAITI : By Dr. Irach J. S. Tam- 
poretxda, B.A., Ph.D. Printed at the Kamatak Printing 
Press, Bombay. 1945. Paper cover. Pp. 134- Prire Re.l* 


BENGALI 

SAB O SWAPNA : By Manmatka Kumar Chau- 
dhury. Modem Book Depot Sylhet. To he had of 
D, M. Library, Ifi ComwaU%s Street, Calcutta. Pnee 
Rs, $, 

The young author, Manmatha Kumar Chaudhuri, 
bias made his mark in the field of dramatic literature 
with the publication of his first play, He Bir t^rrn 
Karo. His second work, Sab 0 Svsnpna, or Dream and 
Death, is a drama, in three Acts, introduces charae- 
ters in his play that do not live in the reahp Of 
realities, but are persons who belong to the society of 
our day. Krishnagovinds. a race-goer, gnffilhVr and o 
confirmed aethist is an educated vagabond. By winning 
a lottery priae. he suddenly becomes a wealthy 
dar. CFverwKilmed by fortune he , easts his stmiig 
principles to the winds 'and grpws tp be^ a religiotis 
weafcing. His adopted son, Himadri, the tyminicsi 


Dr. Taraporevala is as much at home in Sanskrit as 
in Zend, in English as in Guiarati and has been utilising 
his intimate knowledge of these languages and their 
literature to the utmost advantage by publishing useful 
books. Every inhabitant of India should he closely 
familiar with the religious creed of his neiglibpnr. Wo 
Hindus should know the elements of the religion of 
Zoroaster specially in Gujarat, where we live in intimate 
meighbourhood. To assure us in doing so. Dr. Tarapore* 
vala has translated into simple Gujarati verse the Gathas 
of Asc Zarathustra giving at the same time the bitemal 
text for comparisoa. Readings and interpretations Uwa^ 
differ in these matters and Dr. Taraporevala is conscfOua 
of that. He has therefore given reasons justifying hie . 
own reading or version. However, those who cate mote ^ 
10 learn m outline and not in dose detail the denMita^ 
of the Gathas* will . find in the valnable wprk a suie gnlAs*: , 




And BO is the case in inyestioR in shares either bujiog or selling. 
But this is easy only to those who know the market very well. It requires 
long experience and forethought. We are helping many to profitably invest 
their money. Why not you ? Our double benefit •scheme will bring for 
your money additional profit apart from the fixed rate of interest. Details 
and weekly share market reriew will be supplied free on request. Write to 
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fiffi MODfeRN REVIEW FOR 194^ ^ _ 

What A Tragedy! 

"Th* tragMiy tf A* Bemal fwnim in 1943 eatgiot be over-exaggerated.*.**!!^ 
figntea for iofaot mortality were extremely high. The proportioa of childrea below live 
yeus old who died waa found to have varied from thirty to fitty percent of the total deatlia. 
The death-rate among adult males was much higher than among adult women, neatly twice 
ae many adult men died as adult women. Tbis meant that a laige number of families were 
deprived of their wage-earners ju-t at the very time when needed them must. The throwing 
of a large number ot women on their own resources was later fouud to have the inevitable 
result — an increase in prostitution and other social evils. * * * iSmall peasants lost all their 
ccdtivable lands. Finding nobody who would lend them either money or lood they part»l 
with the evidence of what to many families represented everything that made life worth- 
living, their small bit of tlieir motherland. Fishermen sold their boats and nets, oven their 
fishery rights, at the very time they were more than ever necessary in tne economy of the 
, province. Parents sold their children. 

Public memory Is short. In 1946 we have salved our conscience by expecting Qovern- 
meat to take necessary action. We forget that People get the Sovernment they deserve. 

Public opinion must never be allowed to forget the tragedy that was enacted in Bengal in 
1943 unless and until action has boon taken to make a recurrence possible.” But how to do it ? 
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INDIAN PERICDICALS 




Caste System in India 

Out of the various problems that are at 
present earnestly engaging the attention of social 
reformers, the problem of caste sysfent among 
Hindus may be said to have occupied the foremost 
position. Ram Keshav Ranade writes in The 
Social Service Quarterly : 

Both the commendation and coodomnation of the 
caste FYslem are in the superlative dejrree. Such tuper- 
lative praises and contempts are only calmlaled to nm* 
guide reformers, who will have to study the history of 
♦he caste system from the beginning; and then discuss 
the feasibility of uprooting it allog.'ll.vT or finding out 
some ways and means to improve it. 

Number op Castes 


In the earliest Vedic period we find that there were 
only two Varnas. the Arvas and the Dasvus or Dasas 
the difference between them l>eing bas*d on rolniir and 
eiiltiire. Afterwords the Dasyiis were completely con- 
quered by tbe Ary as who gave them a position sub 
servient to them and named them as Sbudras. At the 
time of the Brahmana literaUire, the Shudras formed a 
dess hv themselves, and even the Arves were divided 
into three classes (i) Brahmanas {it) Kshatriyas and 
(Hi) Vaishyas. Even be We the close of the Vedir period, 
there were not only four castes but there were many 
intermediate cartes, which were ha.^er) upon occu 
nations and professions (Vide History of Dharmashastra 
bv Mahamabopadhyaya Kane, volume, JJ, pages 25 to 
49). 

Besides the four main castes mentioned above 


there were, many mixed castes in Smrili times. 

It is said that these mixed castes or suh-castes arose 
from the Anuloma and Pratilonia marrisses between the 
principal four castes, ft is said in c Smrli verse quoted 
by Vishwainpa (On Yainyavalkya 1-95) that there are 
^ sixty sub-castes consisting of (/) sir Aniilomas iii) 
twenty-four mixed castes due to the unien of six Anulo- 
mas with principal four castes (iVi) six Pariilomas and 
(iv)^ twenty-four mixed easier, due to the union of six 
Pratilomas with four princinal castes. Mcdhatilhi in his 
commentarv on Mami Smriti (10-31) says that there are 
sixty mixed castes along with the (mit principal castes, 
and that by the uitermiun:ling of iiiese various castes, 
numberless subcastes are hrouaht into being. Similarly 
nmsneshwaca says in Mitakshara (on Yainyavalka 
™ritj that since castes coniiii,T into being from 

the inte^ingling qI various castes arc irnumerable. it is 
i^»»ossime to enmnerat'* them. In view of these i»>'numer- 
We castes among the Hindus we find that the writers on 
j despair the Ir'^atme’^t in detail 

k ) rights of various sulucastes and are 

fished with disctission« regarding the duties and rights 
M the prmripal four castes. 




timea «adh of *he principal four 
“ ** aro bdoed upon 

1#^ «ppc«* 

Ait of oH into ton olimes^ fife 


being (Laudas and five being Dravidas. It is said that in 
Gujarat there are 84 sub-castes of Brahmanas which do 
not intermarry or interdine (Sherring, Volume 1, page 99 — 
Thif name's of tlu’se 84 sub-castes are given). In the 
Bombay Presidency Gazetteer^ Volume 9, page 18, it is 
said that the SarH‘‘Walas of Punjab havij 470 sub-divisions. 
At present we know that among flindus there are 2400 
sub-casies most of which do not imermarry (Census 
Report of 1931. Hindu Code by Gour 1938 Edn., page 
14). It will thus appear that from the two sub-castes in 
the earliest Verlic period we have no.r evolved as many 
as 2400 sub'CBstes among Hindus. 

Caste by Buth 

The original word for caste was Varna and 
not Jati. 

The idea of Varna is based on various causes like 
culture, character, ocrupatior and profession, whereas 
the idea of Tali is based more or less on birth and 
heredity. Wh^n importance is given to Varna which 
takes account of moral and intellectojl w'orth of a man, 
the caste svstem based on Varna is highly advantageous 
to the society. When, howe\er, iinr'»'»rlance is attached 
to jeti which lays emphasis on birth and nc^ upon qualities, 
the caste system based on such .Tatis give^ rise to enmity 
and animosity. Taking into account these factors our 
ancient scholars attached weight to qualities and not to 
birth. The Nfahabhasva of Patanfali gi^es a verse which 
says that religious austerity. Vedic study and birth arc 
the causes by which a person is calleJ a Brahmana. and 
that h** who is devoid of rclisiions nusleritv and Vedic 
study is not a real Brahmana but only a Brahmana by 
birth. (Patanjalt Mahahhashva II. 2. 6i. In the Maha- 
bharata it is said that a person is said to be a Brahmana 
onlv when the qualities of a Brahmana are in him, that 
if theec qualities are not in a Brahmanp he is not a 
Brahmana but a Slmdra; and that if the qualities of a 
Brahmana are in ii Shudra such Shudra is to be deemed 
as Brahmana (Vanaparva 216-14,15). Tbe teaching of 
Mahabharata appears to be that weight should l»e attached 
to qualities and not to birth and tha, the question of 
superiority or inferiority tie pending on birth should 
vanish. (Vanaparva 181-42,43; Sliarui parva 188-10). 

Superiority of Brahmanas 
The caste system is attacked mainly on the 
ground that the system attaches undue importance 
to Brahmins. 

Some scholars like Sherring go to the length of say- 
ing that the caste system was not broiiulu into being with 
a view to promote cleanliness or order but the object 
behind it was neither more nor less than to exhalt the 
Brahmana. to feed his pride and to mini«ter to his self- 
will. iffindu Tribes and Castes^ Volume HI, pwge 
274). Before accepting this criticism it is to he recalled 
that the ideal set before the Brahmanas hy ancient 
scholars was one of comparative po\erly, of giving up 
the ar^vc pursuit of wealth, and ot simple living and 
high thinking. Mamt lavs down that a Brahmana should 
acquire wealth iust sufficient to moimain UmseU and 
his family without causing any hann to oth^g , (TV, 
S-31215-17). Vyasa specifically states that a Bnhmm 
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shotild' tiy to narrow down his means of livelihoodt and 
should not hanker after wealth, and that if he sets about 
acquiring wealth he ceases to be a Brahmana ( Vyasa — 
quoted in Paras. Mad. I 1 page 1%). It will appear 
that the Brahmanas were to possess supermost qualities 
and to kad a life of comparative poverty and that only 
such Brahmanas were given in ancient times highest 
regard* Even now if a person possesses superlative 
qi^ities and leads a life of poverty, he will surely com- 
mand highest respect of the people. The superiority of 
the Bralwanas in the caste system was due to qualities 
and not to birth, and when seen in this light it will have 
to be admitted that to be a Brafamana in the real sense 
of the term is the most difficult thing. 

Food and Mahriace 

Caste system is condemned by several scholars 
on the ground that it has given rise to various 
restrictions regarding food and marriage. 

In this connection it is to bo nolcd iKai our present 
ideas are not backed up by anicient auihorities. Accord- 
ing to ancient authors a Brahman is allow^ed lo take food 
at the houses of the persons of three caste?, (Brahmana, 
Kshatriya and Vaishya) and as for Shudra it is said that 
a Brahmana may take food from Shudra who is his friend 
or his barber or his Das. etc., and that a Brahmana should 
not eat food of an impure Shudra. Shudras were formerly 
also allowed to be cooks in the hoaxes of Brahmans 
provided they observed certain hygienic rules. (Gautama 
XVll 6, Mnnu IV 253 Yajriyavalkya 1-166, Apastambha 
Dhanna Sutra 1-5-16-22; History of Dharmashastra, 
Vdhime page 161)^ 

-uAa ifitf Andloiaii marriages wese dloyrad 

maivtafoi wm ioondmnned % 

that jtm 


a Pratiloma marriage can be legal (V, 2 to S)- . ft® 
present Hindu Law Anuloma marriages •are allowed* 
and in the Draft Hindu Code it will -appear that ev«s 
Pratiloma marriages are held to be legal. 

Untouchability 

Caste systeim is also condemned because of 
,the existence of certain castes which are deemed as 
untouchables. 

It cannot be gainsaid . that untouohability in India 
must be wiped out. At the same lime it must be borne 
in mind that the foreigners hove no right to speak ageist 
untouchability unless the condition of Negroes in America 
and the treatment of Indians in Afiica are completely 
changed. It is also to be taken into account that the 
present-day untouchability derives no sanction from the 
ancient Slsastras. It is said that no blame is incurred if 
we mix with unioiichables in battles, un public roads or 
in temples or in festivals or on the banks of rivers etc. 
(Vide Smrityartha Sara, page 79, Par. Mad, volume II 
part 1, page 115, Atri 249). From the views of the 
ancient authors it appears that imtoiicliahility is not to 
be observed ini temples or in public places. 

Conclusion 

If inspite of loud condemnations and dcnuneiatlons 
on the part of reformers for so many years, the removal 
of caste system is suffering a set-back, which is duo to 
illiteracy among the people, it may be observed that 
the idea of a caste based on quality and culture* occu- 
pations and qualiffcations, will steer clear of the evils of 
caste system, and the spread of education in fbe |uoper 
etiye vHU bring ^oitt the aim of nationaUl^ and 
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A Share in the BmIjt 
J. G. Kumarappa writes in Gram Vdyog 
Patrika : • 

Nadir Shah invaded India for booty. This booty was 
in the form of hoar^ of precious metal, jewellery and 
gema. Such is not the booty our moderns look for. 
They wont instruments of production^ raw materials and 
markets* It was the search for such booty that brought 
in the global wars. 

After the first world war the ^^conquerors’’ unburdened 
Germany of her colonies and claimed reparations to com- 
pensate for the loss caused by the wars. 

Now again Germany has been '‘vanquished**. The 
international vultures have foregathered where the carcass 
is. An assembly of delegates from llie Principal Allied 
Countries have drafted a "Final Act and an Accord’* to 
pool all German patents in Allied coiintries. India has 
also been dragged igto this arrangement, by whom we 
do not know. 

When we buy a stolen article knowing it to be stolen, 
we become morally responsible for the stealing that had 
preceded the transaction. India refrained from enter- 
ing this war. Can we now ask for a nliarc in the bofity 
consequent on this war without assuming moral res- 
ponsibility for the carnage? 

Can we buy and bring into our country German 
plants taken over by the allies as "reparations'*? There 
is a list of 51 German war plants, Avhich are for sale, 
circulated among tlic Indian Ciiambers of Commerce. 
These are stained with injustice, cruelty, avarice and 
human blood* Are we prepared to take these on our 
hmds? If we do, we become imperialists no less than 
the British or the Americans. If India stands for the 
of all suppressed nations, Germany being one 
i^h todoTt our National Governmeiiit should protest 
si^ loot and ban such tainted property. 


Pandit Nehru’s resolution on the establishment of an 
Imdependent Sovereign Republic, which was passed urn 
animously, and the formation of Coaimittees* 

The practical work will not be taken in hand before 
April when League and Congress will have taken a final 
stand. If the League rejects the Congress resolution, the 
Interim Government will be broken uo, etc., etc. If it is 
at all appeased about Congress intentions, the Constituent 
Assembly will become the official ground on which the 
political fug-of-war will be staged with all the tos and fros 
one can fancy, and all the hurrahs and boos of the watch- 
ing crowds in the stands. India’s youth expect no definite 
decision from the game, and muster strong into the various 
national guards which were created for self-defence, and 
are mot averse to the tactics of offensive defence. 


The AnvisoBY Committee 
Whilst the major parties indulge their delaying pro- 
pensititjs, the minorities grow anxious alioul the Advisr)ry 
C«iiiiniitt«'e, the only hope and satisfaction they were 
given by the Cabinet Mission. They are in a much weaker 
position v:s-a vis the Rig Tw’o than the small nations of 
the Il.N.O. vis-a-vis the Big Five. This ’Advisory Com- 
mittee on the rights of citizens, minorities amd tribal and 
exclurled areas’ should contain full reprt&eniation of the 
interests affected and report to the Union Constituent 
Assembly up(»n ‘the list of fundamental lights, the clauses 
for the protection of the minoritii's, and a scheme for the 
administratJom of the tribal and excluded areas and 
advise whether these rights should l)c incorporated in the 
Provincial, Group or Union Constitution’. 


When hope is lost, and 
When treatments all fail. 


tJnwfQIng Victims 

Review observes: 

. Mohammedans of the North-west Fron- 

; are fearlessly resigned to whatever the Con- 

League may decide among themselves; they 
as resolute; they have made up their 
^ Pakistan but they are prepared to bide their 

;l;i^ ; llO the first elections after tiie Constitution is 
imiibd. The Sikhs and the Assam people aie agitated and 
The Sikhs reproach the Congres<» Command with 
sacrificed them on the altar oi appeasement, and 
claim the same right to oppose a constitution for Punjab 
•• ihe MnsUm League has been granted by London about 
tluii Union*s cotutitution. The Congress majority which 
J^wam (eels equally aggrieved; why did the Congress 
(he dudns that will enslave Hindu Assam to 
Bengal? ’ The Congress members may enter 
Affably; they will not join Section C or Group C 
If High Command betrayed them, can they not appeal 
td ton advice of Gandhiji who told them not to join 
6^n if ha were to ordmr them to do so? 

Beth, Sikhs and Assam Congressites, should not 
mut like in^ children. The AlMiidia Congress 
U cdtMxi tp SeUp them to help the Congress policy. 
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Raw Material of Indlaii Hiatory 

Sir Maurice Gwyer concludes His article on 
the above subject in Th£ Indian Review with the 
following remarks ; 

There is a ({;reat Heal of romance about collections 
of old miinn scripts; and there must be many collections 
in India, os in other lands, in which a researcher can 
never be certain that he may not come unexpectedly 
upon, some hidden treasure bevend all price. LcUme ffive 
one or two examples of what I mean from other countries. 

At the beginning; of the last century, a German 
scholar discovered in the Vatican Library in Rome a 
manmscriot of the Institutes of Gains a famous work on 
Roman T.aw of the rlass^cal period, of which no copy 
had ever before came tf> light. About fifty years ago 
near the site of the old Greek town of Oxyrrhvnehus. in 
TTp^cr Egypt buried heaps of town rubbish were 
di'srovercd and preserved for fiflem hundred years 
bv the drvness of the s.nnd and found to con- 

tain. amono: much of cour«o which was quite worthless, 
verv imnortant and hitherto unknown fiacinents of classi- 
roi Greek authors; and also what might be described as 
the contents of numerous wa^'tepaper baskets, including 
♦household hills and accounts, letters exchanged between 
even invitations to dinner; in short material from 
whif'h an extraordinary vivid niclure could be constructed 
of the domestic life and habits of the people of that 
■particular region. And only last spring, in a private 
librarv irr\ the North of England, a Milunic was tUscovered 
rofUaminff pirated cooi<’s of nine of Shakespeare's plays, 
all poMistied diirinc his hfctinie. of wliicli no other ropy 
was known to exist in England, though I believe that 
there is one in the Unit(?d States. Tliis of course, was 
the cas** of a hook, not a manuscript; hut it shows how 
a rarity of great value (it has si»'cr been sold for 
Rs. 15(X)f)) can lie hidden and rnsusocoicd for centuries 
in privnie ownership. 

Whv should not similar discf»veries be mad*' in India 
also? The scholar and the archivist will always prov 
th»t nueh miractes will one dav hapnen to him: and 1 
think that it was ihc late Mr. G. K. Chcslerton who once 
oh«ervp<l that fhe ui*'st r*’tn;ivkahlc thing about miracles 
is tivii thev do sometimes happen, 

T ve^’tiire. therefore, us the Vice-Chancellor of a 
Ihtiversitv and numherine scholars and historiuii.s among 
inv friends not onlv in Delhi, hut iu other Ilnive-fdlies 
ah’O. to invite the attention of the public to the problems 
whi(*h arise in connection with the preservation, of docu- 
enmts in private custody. T am perfectlv certain that 
this generation will never he foreiveu hv the iten*eralions 
which I'ome after if all these valuable nutionsl treasures 
ore allowed to he lost or are. damaged beyond repair by 
ne>y1eet or indiff'»rence. 

fairenflon of Kavfral'Churamanl Birendra 
Kumar MalHcl*, Presidetii All-Beneal Avur- 
vrd CWbUsab 6fh Mahasaminelan, Hony. 
Member, G. C & State Faculty of Arurredie 
Medfetne. Bentfal. 
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Hie loflmnoe of LIteratwe on Homan 
Character and Homan Hlatory 

Prof. Grant C. Knipjit brings out in bid article 
in The Aryan Path how thought interlinks vdth 
thought across national boundaries and ple^ for 
a new or perhaps a revived literature which can 
lead us to a wbdotn suitable to our fames ana 
wi^out which we shall perish : 

Eiomples ot the inflnetice of literstt^ iiyon yon"* 
•writers can he imtltiplied to a great nuinler: of Wen»er 
and Homer noon Keats, of Emik DicWiison upon ^eplten 
Crane, of Kiolinc upon Frank Norris. o( Herbert SpCTcer 
noon Jack I.ondon, of Pater and Huysmans upon Oscar 
Wilde of Flaubert upon Maupassant, and so on until we 
reach ’the horiron« of literary history. True, we are deal- 
inp here with only a very small and '•xceptioital part 
of the human pomilalion. It is much more important to 
inquire whether literature has had, jvhether it can haw, 
u comparable iuBiienee npon the mass of people who 
spend their davs in tbt commom f triipaiions, in the 
common foil, the people whose eyes Bo.l hearts must M 
turned toward goodness if thev are ever to sIoiiBh o8 
the wiitkedness which makes peace iinpofsible of a'tain- 

ment. . 

Twontieth-ccutiiry civilization is ar. exceeningiv com- 
plex product, composed of countless economic. T‘*ligio’^8, 
philosophical and sirtisiic stresses, and imoregna^ed with 
the inniimerabl? ideas of the makers of maxims, with 
the tradition's and lore of the fulk. and vilh the exneric’iccs 
of the living. Yet it is no exaggeralit n to sa^ that this 
civilization, to use the word in its bni-dcst apnlication. is 
in the main am edifice designed bv rtdv a few minds, 
by, one is induced to say, only a few books. 

The common man, to hr sure, bos read but a few 
of those hooks. Perhans be has read none. But be has 
nevertheless had his life, hi-- fMTsof.alitv anid eharacter, 
and his hopes formed bv great ma«‘-erpieees of literature: 
he is. by a kind of mild detemiiiii‘<m, ’he end of n lone 
train of concepts that have been preserved on the printed 
page and passed on through the spe'ch of teachers and 
other readers. It cannot be denied that the culture of 
the EcM has been derived from sarr d books like the 
Korfsy ami the Vedas and the Vpaahhads and firfm the 
boarded wisdom of Confucius and Ganlamata and Lao- 
Tse. The list of these hooks is very short, vet these 
volumes have determined in the larc« and in detail the 
manners, ih^ attitudes and the beliefs of hundreds of 
niilliors of human beings. In no other part of the globe 
hig.*e more persons given more allegiance to so few 
writings. 

The cultures of the West arc now marked by 
diversity, confusion and dissillusionmcnt. 

This fact can be atlribntrd in some degree to the 
coriflicling ideologies with which that half* of the earth 
is beset. Books are plentiful; most of the people can 
read, many of them are bewildered by what thev read. 
Romantics still rest their hopes upon an Asiatic anthology 
called the Bible and upon the writings of Rousaeau; 
these two, bv siip^ilyinir a gospel of emotional non- 
materialism, have considerably affected European and 
American cultures. 

Tlpon/ this hopefulness Darwin’s Orifdn 0 / Species, 
substituting the idea of biological, geological and bota- 
nical growth for that of divine apontaneons creation, fell 
as the most destructive atom bomb in the hislorv of. 

. human thought. Since the puh!U>ati6n of that hook itji 
1850 it has become increasingly dlftopllt eyen for ? 

to think of man as a creature lititte lower tham ^e 
and of thk as the heat of all po«db1e platmeti^* 
calm feU befcm pai^tddng teieHrt^ 0! abittae^ 
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ScbopeikiuttieY had earlier inaiaied that life ivaa evil 
because ii "was pain anci borectoin and struggle, but some 
deeply ropiea impulse vmun mankind -aoumless mat 
very w iil^vnoae existence ^cnopciimauer deplored — ^resisted 
bis oeieaiism. * However, Haiivins book bad tbe sauciion 
ot me modern scienlinc memod; its pessuiustic loipiica- 
tions were me iruit ot demonsirabie uatas and the West* 
ern imeiieciual has heem obliged by the theory ul naiural 
selection to see lite in its harshest outlines. Mure tiian 
any omer book it has seemed to jiisiiiy tlie organized 
competition winch has become the regular, dcsiiuctive 
ieature ot Western civilization. Only a lew peis^ns have 
read Jhe Cfrig^n oj b’pcc/es, yet by a iiitmaion oi thought 
and action it is iikeiy that every petson now alive has 
somehow been touched by it. 

Schopenhauer and Darwin were not alone in 
their detacement of the roinuniic image. 

The writings of Karl Marx, of Friediich rsiielzsche, 
and of Sigmund Freud have also compelled us to take a 
new inspection ot offiselvcs, to alter oiir judgweni ui 
ourselves, to debase our digndy or level oil our conhcieuce 
while we rearrange our scheme for the good life in terms 
of material heneiils rather thaiu spiiiiua* good. Marx 
robbed us ol some of our diviiiiiy by reci eating us in the 
bodies of economic men, and hieud diuiiiiishea our size 
by 'Picturing us as driven and twisted by the libido. \et 
anyone who lears that tliose three writers leave Western 
tti^ in a forlurii stale should examine their icaciiings 
anew. For each predicts or suggesis a bright lutuie: 
Marx tlirough the overthrow of cupitaiisni and the eslab- 
lishment ut a classless sociely; iNictzsche Ihrougli man's 
ability to surpass lumsell; trend through a liberation 
from nerveus uisease. 

Western civilization has by no means sur- 
rendered to decadence. 

Because the Wia^aiad-GUaj the Kora.i, ihe Ch'un 
ChHu, the Too-Te-t^ing, the tiie (^otitrai Mortal, 

The it^orld as If ill ana Idea, The Origin of Species, Ua^^ 
Kapital, Thus Spake Zarathustra, 'Ihe interpretation of 
Dreams have proved the prolound iriliucuce wiiich litera- 
ture exerts upon the luteliectual and mural piacuces of 
mouerii man one cannot help wondering wdieiuer in our 
present dismay and fear we have not the liveliest need 
fojL a ifdw, or perhaps a rt;vi\ed, liieralurc, one with an 
instant appeal to the consciencts ol men everywhere, one 
whicli can lead us to a -wisdom suitable to our limes and 
without which we shall perish. 

Over half a ceniury ago W<alt Whitman called in 
^'Passage to India” (a poem which should be requited 
reading in every school around the world) for the union 
oi the genius ot the West wiiith mat of the Fast, 
lor the blending of Oriental myoUcibui with Occi- 
denial materialism, llis inagnitient ihapsody oilers 
a clue to the kind of literature which should emerge from 
our present agony. The literature of the West has been 
manuiacturing*the carpet of real, substantial stuff; the 
literature of the East has woven the design; it is high 
time that the figure he placed in the carpet, that litera- 
ture interpret lite with wisdom and delight as well as 
represent it with accuracy. 

This is to say tliat we need a li-eraiure which will 
transcend the nationaL It should he a literature of com- 
pMfiion and love, by no means weakly and semimenial, 
but strengthened by an awareness of tbe mystery, the 
i^eetness, the burden, the loneliness of the mere act of 
Rving, by an invitation to us to meet and understand and 
Ulte each other* by a recognition of the soul tbai breathes 
Jmugh humanity. It should ignore distinctions in 
. esioiir and emed and nationality and should concen- 
hm upon the vahie ol man as man* a being who through 
: w has' been ohsdaateiy* bUodiy. and lomeumes 


with astonishing unselfishness, climbing towards a sum- 
mit ivtiicU he can scarcely have giiuqHeii. Oiven a litera- 
ture Ol such truth ana uobiiiiy, nioucru man Wiii lilt his 
head witn renewed trust in iiuuben and ms uestuiy. 

The Road to Utopia 

U. G. Kxishnamurti obseivci, in The Theoso- 
phist : 

from time iinmnnorial niuny gnat ni- n prophets, 
.scholars and pluJusopnert'- liau msioii^ ol an incai world 
to be. Iniieed. troni Jsaian lu Karl Aiaix U>c pit-pniis 
have spoken with one voice oi tiie lucul g«*ul ol nuiuuu 
lile unu tnc ro>ai load to iln* fjoiacn boi iiom 

the ubsuJiiie slanu-puint tbe inline is heie a.d now in 
the “iVrebciypal VVorJtJ '. in lot; v\oId^ oi U. Jinuiaja' 
dasa. tlic iicsideni ol tile i jiLo^opiiu ai I?oeiCl), tlic 
Fiuvcissc down below is licing siiu|jeu lo rtheci iiic i.lu- 
inalc peiicciion oJ lhai Arcnelypal \Voild. 

What do we mean by Utopia Utopia is a 
perfect condition of happine&s, and it is indeed a 
paradox that every one wants lo be iiappy, yet none 
IS truly happy. 

i'iaio ij^i ms> Republic dcsiTihes suili a world wiiei'e 
wifce men were ciiosen lo rule as rtiilobopncr-lkings. 
Piiitarch s Lycurgus, Tlu>ma« Mores (jtopia. Bacon's 
Acu/ ^-MunUs, Carnpaneilu s Lity of the Sun, Voltaire's 
Landidc, and Koiit^r-cau s cducuhonal dieiini in Emile may 
all lie diMiiried as the piciigoiincs ol wiiai tiie world 
liecoiiic. In iccenr liuics it. (j. ^cll.- Men Uhe Gods. 
Outlook for Homo Sapienb, and Hnoeiux, and llie works 
of George Beruaul l>oug)as l\cuj, Llurence K. 

btreit and Lemn are also in^pJ^ed by this idea and (unn 
a nolsMe contribution to tins topic. Gmie recently, the 
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Sank^ Dodtfitloii^ the mttdb talked of Adastlo Chartn 
end & Four Freedotna of PreildeDt Rooeerdt teatify to 
the ever*proaent yeantiiisa o£ the human aoul after an 
ideal Society under which humanity may beat fulfil its 
de^y. That great Peraian poet and astronomer, Omar 
Khayyam, writes in his wond^ul RuhaiyQti 

^Ah Intel Gould Thou and 1 with Fate conspire 
To grasp this sorry scheme of things entire, 
Would not we shatter it to bits — and then 
Remould it nearer to our hearts* desire?** 

We are at present at the cross-roads. We are living 
in an age when the appointed time of great Renewal 
draws near, when the world*s thoughts and de6tin\ie8 are 
being refashioned. The world is passing through a crisis 
unprecendented in its intensity and magnitude. Never 
(before has society been so shhken to its foundations. 
Mighty forces ore at work moving the world towards a 
precipice. The civilization of the world's greatest illations 
has committed acts of which savagery would be ashamed. 
The world is in a delirium of hatred. Never has the 
need been so crying and piteous as today, when men are 
disillusioned and threatened witii desp^. 

The great war of 1914-18 was called a war to end 
(War, a war to make the world safe for democracy, a 
war to give us a better and happier world fit for heroes 
to live in. But it led to none of these longed-for results. 

The League of Nations, which promised to 
usher in a new dawn more glorious than the world 
had ever seen, proved a tragic failure. 

It certainly could have achieved the dream of 
Tennyson: 

“Till the war drums throbbed no longer, and 
the battle-flags were furled 
In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of 
the World.*’ 


Rut the League of Natioai failed mlferahly, Thecg 
wu no power bdiind it, end ao it fell to pieeus. The 
New Era could not oome. The real cauae of tiua faflitfe 
lies in the laa that the leadeta of men have not yet trief 
to understand the great law of Unity. World War I 
itrandod the aurviving youth of the world on the sandn 
hanks of depression and futility. After it we had the 
World E^nomic Conference and Disarmament Conte- 
encet. Why did all these fail? 

The end of World War II fiinde ue in no betfer 
situation, and die birth of the new Atomic Age 
even threatens us with total annihilation. 

On the other hanid, let us try to discern the Divine 
Working of the Great Law; the world is becoming increas- 
ingly united, in spile of all attempts to divide it into 
warring sections. Science and Economics have brought 
all parts of the world closer together. In social, political 
and scientific thinking there is an increasing community 
of ideas and ideals. 

And yet this ui^ty is neither real nor effective. The 
world is yet without a vision. Thfi changes we see today 
are only political and economic, social and moral, but 
the spiritual revolution has not yet come. No doubt, schemes 
of reconstructioDi and readjustment are necessary, but by 
themselves they will not inaugurate an era of human 
happiness. Must these stupid cycles of alternating peace 
and war go on) for ever? Politics, economics and science, 
if they fail to organize the world, can do no better than 
give us wars as in the present day. li is beyond politics. 
Politics have failed. Systems have been foun<l inade- 
quate. Leaders have not led us out of chaos, and once 
more we ask the question, 'Where is the way out.** 

One defect in our schemes is that only the physical 
aspect of man is stressed. This indeed is the tragedy 
of modern schemes. Biological man, with the moral 
pode of a cave man, is trying to dominate the civilized 
man; biological man is ruthlessly trampling upoit the 
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spiritual man. Econiomic values are frankly reckoned above 
the moral and the spiritual. 

If the world is in a sorry pass today, and if 
wars and persecutions disfigure the world today, 
it is due to the lack of love and human fellowship. 

The world, alas! does not yet see the truth of ^tbe 
Jaw of Love, it still believes in' strife and confiict. And 
the modern world, dominated by desires and self-seeking, 
listens not to the new message. Yet along this road 
is still the hope of our dark and lonesome world, and 
the nations will not be free until they rise above oU 
exculsive cults to a vision of co-operation and brother- 
hood. 
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"Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and all these 
things shall be added unto you." So said Jesus. It 
areaffirmation of the teadilng of the Upanishads: 
*"Bealise the^DWine life, the Divine centre 'witbitii you.” 
The consciou^eaS of the Identity— of the oneness— of 
life in onieself and the tealiaaUon of the Divine in all 
bring about concord and amity, and that is verily and 
truly the Fellowship with Life. The future lies with 
Eellowahip— Fellowship first and foremost, 

Tbe greatest need today is to bring home to 
the mind of man the fact of the Universality of Life 
and the need for co-ordinated functioning of head 
and heart. 

Only through the recognition, of this fact can we 
save humanity from suicidal strife and mutal destruction. 
And the words of the Isavasyopanishad are significant 
anud inspiring: 

**Ya8tu sarvani l^utani atmanyevanupaskyati 
Sarva bkuteshu cJiatmanam tato na vijugupzate** 

"He, who uniformly sees all being even in his self 
and his owit self in all beings, does not feel repelled by 
them." 

Well has Sir S. Radhakrishnan said, "Only when the 
life of Spirit transfigures and irradiates the life of man 
Irom within will it ^ possible for ue to change or renew 
the face of the earth." 

The need of the world today is for a new 
spirit and new vision. 

The world today is in search of a new synthesis. A 
new idealism is the need, the imperative need of the world. 


The task today is to impregnate the world with a nejv 
idealism. Let us make a small beginning. To bring 
about stability, we should try to establish a synthesis 
amidst the strife and differences. This will come about 
very dowly. We should not, of course, expect all of a 
sudden any miracle or millennium. It needs a lon^ lime 
to esiahlisli such a hi»ppy stato for all. What is needed 
is the marshalling of the goOu'*':!! “.nd itlenlism of every 
individual. Them it will be possible to establish a long 
pcaf^e and Jiappincss. We shall then he on the quirk 
road to Utopia. Then Utopia will no longer remain a 
dream of the idealist, but will burgeon; forth into a living 
reality. 
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The Birth of a Nation 

The Editorial, written under the above head- 
irg by Anup Singih in the Voice of India^ Deem- 
her, 1946, will be read with interest by the Indian 
readers, which will move them with a tremendous 
and pathetic appeal for the not too distant vision 
of the Independence of India : 

At Iona last the Indian Conslilueui Assembly has 
met. It is appropriate that this august body has met 
in Delhi, the city that has witnessed lh(, rise and fall of 
many a rule. In this Delhi will be written the epitaph 
of the British rule, and Delhi will witness no longer 
the rise of a new king*or djinaaiy *Uit the birth of ^ 
Republic, a new nation conceived in liberty and dedi- 
cated to the welfare of its people, the Hindus, Muslims, 
Sikhs, Christians, Parsces and others. 

The immediate prospects for the t*i cation of this 
nation are none too hrighl. It is goinfi to be a slow, 
painful and agonizing process. There may lie a period 
of tragic set-hacks. But of one tiling w*e are certain;. 
This marks the end of Briti^'h rule, and the beginning of 
the people’s rule. Enough of ingenious constitutional 
reforms, of endless toutkI table conferences, of dialectical 
hagglings over clauses. Thcie conics a lime in the 
lilstory of people and nations for bold and daring 
decisions. And for India- -the time is now. The die is 
east and there is no turning back. 

Men of good will, in liiidia and abroad, had hoped 
that after the acceptance of the Briii^It plan by the Con- 
gress and the Muslim T tugiie. India wa*« on the way to 
a peaceful political career. But the hopes were short- 
lived. The ugly and savage communal notings in. 
Ciilnitla and Bili»»r darken'd liie h<i]\zun. The Inicrira 
Oovernmcirt in thi'-^ atinosplure of ill-wdl and liittcrtiess 
lost effectiveness, as the two element-s continued to work 
at cross purposes. Neither side seemed sanguine about 
the Jong Jterm plani, and both continuetl placing con- 
flicting and* incompatible inierprcialioiid upon the British 
plan. Legalistic hair-splittings, in tlie absence of good- 
will farther embittered relations. Ihen Nehru and 
Jinnah flew to Tondon. But where Delh^ had failed, 
London could not succeed. 

Pandit Nehru, on his return from London and after 
consultation with his colleagues has declared that India 
would no longer tolerate any outside interference in 
shaping her destiny. And cJin anyone familiar with the 
background, characterize iliis as utterance of an 

impatient and reckless man? Nehru has labored and 
hoped for a constitutional solution of the Indian prob- 
lem. It is he who in 1930 read the ucclaraiion; of com- 
plete independence, and spent years of his life in prisons 
before and since. He accepted the British plan and 
assumed the leadership of the Interim C.ovcrnmcnt, He 
held endless conferences with the Viceroy and with 
Jinnah, in patient search of a solution. And it is in the 
same search that he went to London. He returned to 
India disillusioned and with loss of faith in British good- 
will. 

Events can no longer wait in India. Forces have 
been generated that no leader, howsoever eminent, can 
fully eontrol and curk He must go along with them 
anil aed: to chixmline them in the proper directions. 
Should he now try to go against them, out he goes. And 
■lie will be i^ed by othoie who ere prepared to 


take the risks and face ihe stubbom political realilies. 
We hope the licague will join the AB-:^mhly and try to 
work out a mutually acceptable Constitution. We hope 
also that even-iually the pre«;ent bi^tcrIn“^«, will give yilacc 
to reason and a sensi* of accommodaiion. The alterna- 
tive is anarchy and chaos — a frightful price to pay. 

We agree^ with Pandit Nehru that the Constituent 
Assembly should speak and act as a I'Overeign body. It 
should of course speak with the backing of all the 
Indian sections if possible, bill H absolutely necessary 
even without some. There i? no ollu^r ahernaiive. A 
country is on the march. 

Reflections on Meerut Congress 
Krishnalal Shridharani observes in The Voice 
of India of the same number : ' 

My reflections on the 45ih session of the Indian 
National Congress are, as it were, mirrored in tlic deep 
waters of the mighty Mississippi. I was away in America 
for twelve long years, and this was ihe^ first plenary 
session of the foniitainlieud of our nationalism that 1 
ha<l a chance to attemi after what I indulgently des- 
cribe as my exile. 

Thf* closest American parallel to our Congress sessions 
is to be found in the Politieal Conventions of the two 
major parties, the Republican and the Democratic. 

Tiie American Political Convention is invariably 
dominated by ibe favorite candidate for presidency who 
does not present himself at the session until he is nom- 
inated. Tlic Meerut Congres** was also more dominated 
by two absentee leaders than bv the heroes who were 
present ... by Mahatma Gatullii and by Netaji Bose. 
The image of Gandliiji ininnle by minute staking bis 
life in distant Noukbali filled the people at Meerut with 
a suppressed :-.ense of gravity ami dispatch. That frail 
man just by ^laying awny dranutiztitl the futility of 
words. The spcec’ies were short, the proceedings busi- 
ness-like, thanks to Gandhi ji’s obicot iesson in Noakhali. 

The contribution made in absentia by Nelaji Bose 
was equally decisive. The people were despairing about 
the prospect of Hindu-Moslcm rapprochement. The 
ghost of Netaii, dacing between death and the second 
coming, gave leaders an^l led at Meerut some hope that 
unity is still possible. If Netaji could do it, so could 
we when given a comrami struggle, was the flickering 
belief in young breasts. 
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No matter how buy they ere, Americsn leaders lelldotn 
appear harassed, thed or ixrasoitde. If they did, they 
would dig their political graves. Insulting even a moron 
would b^ome a political scandal. The dignity of the 
individual is a fact In America and not a vision, and the 
American voter is the monarch of ail he surveys. At 
Meerut I found our top leaders fatigued and often can- 
tankerous. Perhaps the lapse is not so ruinous in India 
as it would be in America. For we have the tradition 
of paternal scolding. There is an'Hhcf reason. Out 
top leaders are over-worked. It seems they have to bear 
Che entire burden. 

This clinches my point about the lack in India of 
aeoond-level leadership. There seem to be hardly any 
young men and women who can lighten the killing bur- 
den of our top leaders by sharing it. In the West key 
men, by and large, are invariably supported by able staffs 
and by conffdantes and sub-leaders. At Meerut 1 became 
poignantly aware that we have no simimi’ eysicm in India. 

Whatever young talent the Congress party has was 
vocal and vibrant at Meerut through its Socialist wing. 
The Socialists at Meerut provided the only loyal op- 
posi]^n, the only diversion, the only audible evidence 
that some people did their own thinking without sitting 
on the dais. Right or wrong. obedif.nt or disobedient, 
they showed some timber for tomorrow. 

It was evident at Meerut that the light wing was not 
entirely unaware of its weakness at liie second level of 
sub-leadership* The Kisani-Mazdoor-Proja party, hither- 
to tried only on provincial scales, was organized on an 
AllTndia basis. It, like the Congress Socialist Party, 
aims at social and economic equity. But while the 
Socialists revel in Marxian trimmings, the Kisan-Maz- 
door-Proja party men display themselves in Gandhian 
garb. 

One of the cardinal principles of the American way 
of life is divorce between religion. . and politics. The 
Renaissance spirit of the secularizatico of most depart- 
ments of human existance permeates America more than 
any other country in the world, with the exception i»f 
the Soviet Union, To one who has just returned from 
America, therefore, the phenomenon of political stragglers 
arrayed along religious groupings is bound to become 
the ahrillest contrast. The Congress is a national body, 
and yet the logic of ever*^ in the country has made the 
communal issue its IT r; i baffling concern. The all- 
important question at Meerut was the question of religious 
antagonism resulting from the rivalry between the Mus- 
lim T.eague and the Congress. 

One of the two possible solutions for ihc communal 
strife suggested at Meerut came from Sardor Patel, the 
silent man of the Congress who spouts fire on the few 
occasions when he speaks. His slogan of ‘‘sword against 
aword” was horn of a psychological insight. Goondas 
are not really brave people. G^ndas f Hooligans) ap- 
pear brave until their bluff is called. The Sardar meant 
to put the fear of God in the heart of the would-be 
goonda hy telling him that he will not get away with 
it. 

^ Two types of leaders indirectly objected to the sword- 
against-sword line of thinking — hundred per cent 
Gandhians and the ideologists of nationalism. The 
Gandhian argument at Meerut was based upon the well- 
known th^ry that violence, used even in self-defence^ 
starts a vicious round of violence which precludes any 
lastii^ solution. .Pandit Nehru. Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad and others, on the other hand, suggested that only 
the spirit of nationalisni can act as oil on the irouhled 
oomiminal waters. The trouble with India is that its 
people are motivated by small sectional loyalties. Inna- 
mural ui^ can come only when these small loydries 
m into one large all-embracini; loyaky. In 

mediev4^|Bmr^ this cexncntltig megic wa^ provi<k4 by 


the^ growth of nationaHsm. Feudalism fsave way to 
nationalism, and guilds merged into states. Indian poli- 
tical thinkers ever since Kaja Ram Mohan Roy, hav^^ 
tried the same magical formula to allay India’s social 
troubles.' But what worked in Europe doe^S not seem to 
have produced similar results in India. Nationalism, so 
far, has proved inadequate. 

Perhaps it is high time that some other sodological 
formulae are brougUt to the aid of the concept of rui- 
tionalism. People should be given a new dream to dream 
in common. The Congress manifesto offers a dream of 
social equity and economic prospeitty all around, but 
attainment seems so remote that it fails to give people 
a feeling of security. We must begin to activizc this 
dream iw all ways possible, through the government and 
out of it. through state efforts and individual initiative. 
I came back from Meerut feeling that the twin ideals 
of non-violence and nationalism, which have governed 
the Congress outlook so far, are very much in the 
crucible. 

The Tajmahal 

In the Forward, November 1946, a Fort- 
nightly Review of Nairobi, J. R. Bhalla points out 
in the article entitled “Design and Building of 
Taj,” how there has been a constant cultural ex- 
change between India and Persia for several cen- 
turies as exemplified in the wonderful building and 
design of Taj ; 

It has long been a commonplace that this great 
advance of civilization has been initialed by stimulating 
centacts between contrasting culttiics and that every 
great nation is an amalgam of many elements. To this, 
India is no exception. For several centuries there has 
been a constant and creative cultural exchange between 
Perria and India, and in each there have been significant 
achievement which cannot be prt^erly understood with- 
out reference to the other, 

India has produced an architecture of great magni- 
ficence, of rich variety, and high seriousness. It has- 
often been wrought with exemplary skill both in con- 
struction and in ornamentation. To Persia we owe ex- 
tremely ingenious constructional methods, especially of 
dome and vault out of which have neen created nvonu- 
ments that are often of quite extraordinary Wuty, markr 
cd by noble monumentability, simplicity of mass, and 
finished with dazzling ornament that have never beent 
surpassed. 

The various interchanges of idea and form of re- 
Rgious symbol and constructive technique culminated ins 
a supreme moment in the Taj Mahal, the most perfect 
expression of tlie combined genius r.l India and Peraia,. 
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The Taj Mahal marks the crowning arlilevemcnt o4 Indian 
Architecture as well as ol the whole world. Its gloriet^ 
have bean so often recounted by poets, critics ond 
travellers, who, hove lavished on it their utmost resources 
of language. 

Particulars of those who look part in the production 
of this incomparable master-piece indicate that no effort 
was spared to obtain the services of specialists in every 
phase of the work. Several of these were indigenous 
craftsmen from Delhi, Lahore, and other centres of 
Moghul Empire, while others were arawn from distant 
sources, such as a Calligraphist from Baghdad and another 
from Shiraz to ensure that all Jnscriptionf^ were correctly 
carved or inlaid; a “flower carver” from Bukhara, an 
expert im dome construction, Ismail Kumi Khan, who by 
name must have come from Constantinople; a pinnacle 
maker from Samarqand, a master mason from Qandahar, 
and lastly an experienced garden planner from Persia. 
The chief supervisor who co-ordinatend ti.e entire work 
was one “Uslad lHa,”«the best designer of his lime, and 
according to one account, originally an inhabitant of 
Shiraz, fiom whence he bad been attracted to India by 
the great building activities of the Moghul Fiinpcrors. 

ITie Taj was built in India after the most pains- 
taking considoratiun bv un Indian patn u. Surli pourings 
out of wealth on a single mmniimenl is characteristic of 
the lavishness of India when great hopes are stirred. 

It is nonc4he-Jcs3 out of question that such u build- 
ing could have been achieved in India olone. It is not 
quite in the spirit of India, which normally stacks a 
richer, more lavish expression. The simplicity of mas-s 
the austere purity of contour — the'^e had for centuries 
ample antecedents in Persia but few in India. The 
cxqiiisitely exact topic of the plan is more Persian thau 
Indian. The foundation principles whicli were embedded 
in the structure would probably have remained in the 
realm of symbols had it not been ior the architectural 
genius of Per.sia by which they were translated into 
practical and artistic realities. 

Labour Goveninietit’s Colonial Policy 

In the same Review, Karimo Njong’wa, a 
prominent African, shows the Colonial Policy of 
Britain *in its true colour, Le,, imperialism in 
practice abroad and socialism for the English 
people ; 

We had hoped that the Labour Parly would be more 
eympathetlc to our cause because of its declared colonial 
policy. We were eyewitnesses of the reactioni of the 
Kenya Settlers towards the majority voles which made 
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the Tjibour Party form the Goyernroent of Great Britain. 
We thought that equality would be declared in the colonial 
world. Now the whole thing is indefinite. Some of us 
do believe that Labour stands to different motives ^.c.^ 
imperialism in prartice abroad and socialism for the 
English people. Let na for a moment ctmsjder its two 
different and yet contradictory iillcrances. Last year it 
was stated; 

“Labour would seek to modify and eiadicatt* as far 
as possible some of the evils of the past, h is opiiosed 
to segregation policies, colour bars and racial or political 
superiority. Pan of its critirisin with regard to wliile 
sclilcnienl in black nun's coiiiiin wa^ that such occu- 
pation tended to .*ilratify liiiman society, create social 
and economic privileges for the European to the social 
and economic prejudice of the African, and in llie end 
lf‘d to demanid nf T‘oUlical privileg*- ainl an unbalanced 
society.*’ 

How this happened in Kenya is common know- 
ledge ond no one would convince tl»“ African, or anyone 
else who looks closely to facts, that white seillemcnt has 
not been a barrier to African progress. There is already 
a conflict of interests on the land (jucslion as between 
the Afrii'iam, the original owner of the land, and the 
European immigrant tbe latest newcomer, unknown as 
a landlord to our forofathers. Now another five hundred 
new settlers are to be imported inio the country by the 
La)>our Government arguing flint tli^y are necessary for 
the advancement of the colony and of the African. Why 
can^l they be sent to the spacious dominions which are 
inviting immigrants on a large scale as Australia which 
wants some thirty thousands. In Aiifiiralia none except 
those possessing a white skin are invited. Wc have in 
Ken>a less than 23 per cent of the loial land of our 
country. The rest is taken away from us and the prob- 
lem of congestion, in the so termed Native Reserves is- 
very acute. In many places it has resulted in mass hunger 
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of mm and beaat, soil aroflion and malnutrition, and the 
very icason vhich make Africans go out to l^our $or 
their white masters for e meagre pay. The same settlers 
are quite nervous of the Young African Press where some 
hratre Africans are putting our just claims to the fore; 
the settlers want to che(£ African freedom and let us 
down to serfdom for ever. We need, as does everyone 
else» complete freedom. The four freedoms, known uni- 
vers^ly ^ould not be denied to the Africans. These 
are impoesiMe when men cannot speak out their minds 
because of censorship. Any country where there is demo- 
cracy, the freedom of the press is recodhised. This is 
dmpossiMe without free discussion, expression and im- 
pression. Why then suggest censorship to check the mani- 
festations of African freedom? We assure the Kenya 
Shamba overlords that the African is prepared to speak 
out his mind. 

Africans are denied freedom in other branches, 
keeping in mind that we are not represented in 
state councils, we are not represented in slate councils, 
we are kept under a strict check of unworthy and heinous 
hy-laws. We are refused liquor iiv shops and our move- 
ment is kept under check by the Registration Ordinances. 
At any time, at any place, even very iate at night, when 
^ne is sleeping the police can intervene and demand 
iJFapi Kipande yako? (Where is your registration certi- 
hoate) and of course when one produces it, it happens in 
•many cases that the police constable hands it back, for 
he cannot read. In this way it does not identify the 
vagabonds, but it is just a nuisance to the citizen for 
when one has not got it on him, he liable to fine. It 
is naturally used hy European employers as a testimonial 
and a record to check African workers from getting a 
decent wage. Many a time we have demanded freedom 
in our homeland as a thing we won in the second World 
war for our sons and brothers sacrificed with other 
youths of mankind. The Kipande laws should forthwith 
he rescinded. As long as the settlers ore not prepared 
to take the African, the Indian etc. as equal partners so 
long we would like to see the termination of white settle- 
ment. Why should we be reduced to second-rate citizens 
in the land of our birth? ' 


Why Permit Strikes? 

In an article under the above captiot^ 0. A. 
Hammand comments thus on the justifiability of 
strikes in Unity : 

President Truman in his veto of the Case Bill stated 
that the purpose of the law should be to prevent strikes 
or to limit the extent of strikes. That is a very etranga 
philosophy, though perhaps it is the prevailing philosophy* 
There ore lots of things that could be done which would 
prevent strikes and would also prevent other things. They 
might prevent all production as well as strikes and they 
might also prevent all liberty. 

The fatal point in said philosophy is that it ignores 
the idea of justice. The most important thing is to find 
a way to determine justice and then make that way clear 
to both of the contcHiding sides and to the public itself. 
Until we have approximate justice and a way to attain it, 
human beings will just naturally use their most powerful 
instrumeni to obtain their ends. 

Anid now we are beginning to play around with a 
new philosophy. We arc about to transform an economic 
philosophy into a social philosophy. From all sides we 
hear the clamour that somebody should do this or should 
not do that — ^it is against the public inlercsi. What do 
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mean by public interest? Do we mean their own. per- i 
sonal interest and the interest of others in their class? Do 
they recoitnize the obligation of the other fellow to themf 
and if*fw do they recogniize their obligation to the other 
fellow? *lf fhere is a public interest there is also a mutual 
interest. When we reach this point we are getting some- 
where. For we must recognize that the other fellow has 
rights before there is any chance that he will get his rigtiis 
or that we will get ours. 

In one case a corporation, staled that it could not 
afford to pay certain increases in wages. Dm the men 
asked, “Why?” The answer was that “we cannot and 
that settles it.” The men said, “Show us your books” but 
the companly replied that “they are our books and not 
jyoUns, and it is none of your business what they shon oi 
how much we make.” 

Now let us look at the subject quietly. If we live in 
a dog-eat-dog society with nobody under any obligation to 
oniyboKly olse, then that is one thing and we agr^'e that 
nobody else has a right to see the books. But if we begin 
to ask that strikes bfc controlled or prevented or that men 
be sent into the army or put in jail because they refu.se 
tio work at a certain wage and make all of this clamour 
about public interest, we have changed our phiiosopliv 
from an economic piobleiu to a social problem. The ques- 
tion is now a fair sharing of the products of labour and 
industry among the people who pr«»duce tho.^e products and 
in order to know what that shuie should be wc must go 
to the books to find out. Unless we are willing to go the 
whole way and concede the other follow what tlie hooks 
show is due him. it is time to stop all of iliis nouseu^e 
about puMie i?nrif\st. 

Indian TVA’s Planned 

'I'hree great irrigation w^oiks conceived on multiple 
purpusc TVA lines arc to he built on Indians Mahanadi, 
Damodar and Kosi Divers. They will eventually raise 
India's food production by ahoul 2 uiillion tons a year, 
irrigate about 6 million arr»-s of land and generate 
million kilowatts of liydio eleoiric power. 

Sinc<’ cheap electric power, flood control and irri- 
gation are Chseniials of any national plan to raise mass 
living standards, promote industrializatioii and effect 
land refoim, tlie projecieiJ works reganied a? of 
great importance to India’s future. 

"Work has already begun on liic Kj'.akiid Dam on the 
nlahunadi Diver in Orissa. This is one of three dams 
planned for the Mahanadi Kiver at u total cost of 
$150,000,000. 

The $165,000,000 Damodoi* Valley Schrme will serve 
for flood control and storing water for use during the dry 
season. Part of the flood water and the whole of the effec- 
tive storage water arc to he used for generating po'Wer, 

The Kosi Dam project in Nepal, is designed to pro- 
tect North Bihar from the devastating floods of the Kosi, 
one of the most wayward rivers of. Bihar which has changed 
its course nine times since the beginning of the last 
century. The Kosi Dam will irrigate about 2 million 
acres of liiJid in Bihar and 1 million in Nepal. It will 
generate about 1 million kilowatts of hydro-electric power, 
afford navigation on the Kosi from the foothills of Nopal 
down to the Ganges and provide for preservation of forests, 
soil conservation, malaria control and fish culture in the 
reservoirs. 

Aside from these three projects, preliminary investi- 
gations of a number of other schemes are being carried 
out by Provincial Governments. M. L. Savage of Boulder 
Dam fame is now in India designing a dam in the Pun- 
. jab, Mr- Savage will also visit other provinces to examine 
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Kahir : the Apoade of Ecumenicity 

In the 17/1%, December 1946, we find a very 
interesting article about Kabir under the above 
heading, written by Herbert H. Stroup, which we 
reproduce here in full : 

In John Marqnand’s Pulitzer Prize noveH, The 
Late George the author has George William Apley 

say at one point. ^ am the sort of man I am. because 
environment ptmnted my being anything else.*' What 
Apley said for himself all people can say for themselyes, 
for we are indeed products of the culture which has 
‘nourished ua. 

The study of the determination of personality traits 
hy culture has been applied to many areas of human 
concern, but little has l^n done about the determination 
of religious briefs and practices by the environmental 
• influences which mold human beings from the cradle to 
the grave. Even as Gilbert and Sullivan said, though 
not applied to religion, each of us is born a **little con- 
•ervative** or a *fitlle liberal.** 

{Since this is so, it is all the more surprising when a 
^person is discovered who is able to transcend his natural 
heritage in the interests of larger and more indusive 
loyalties. Such men do not frequent the human scene too 
often, yet their presence is fraught with nascent energy 
iojr the beliefs and actions of those with whom they 
nasociate. Kabir was such a person. 

Aa (With many characters of the past we know little 
'•of a definitive nature about the life of Kabir. Most 
authorities suggest that he was born in 1440 A. D. and 
that he died in 1518 A.D., but there are some who dis- 
agree, claiming that he was dead by 1449. For essential 
■purposes the actual dates do not matter greatly. 

Kabir was born in Benares, in the fountain source 
of Hinduism. It was there that he died. But within a 
lifetime he preached a doctrine which sought to 'uniitje 
all believerB — Hindu, Jain, Buddhist, Moslem, and any 
others who would listen-^ into one integrated religious 
snovement. He was a precursor of that other great 
Indj^ electic in religion. Guru Nanck. the founder of 
SilXism, the last of the world's gro'it religions (aside 
from the secular religinos). Kabir, in some ways, stood 
*in xdation to Nanak as John the Baptist stood in relation 
to Jesus. Kabir was a voice crying indeed in a wilder- 
ness of religious confusion, **Seek ye llio w&y of the Lord.** 
Becognizing that divinity must be a unity and that 
fonowership of such a chvinity should be united, Kabir. 
l^reached a doctrine of religious raconisfllation. 

Kahir's family provided a source for his message. 
His mother was a Hindu, carrying the traditions bf that 
great religion. His father was a Moslem, maintaining 
with vigor the pufi^ of the faith. Within this conflic^ 
ing household the young Kabir rapidly grew. No wonder 
his attention was ^awn to religion! II the Indian men- 
tality was not nativoly inteieated in xeligioiia thetnes. 


this split-family situation would have cheated doubt and 
wonderment and synthesis. 

Throughout bis life, Kabir claimed to be a member 
of several religious groupings. He felt at home in Islam. 
He deeply felt for Hinduism. The ^sancta’* of both 
religions were part of his daily devotions. Yet, despite 
his aflecition for ail religious forms, there was an elcutent 
of revolt within Kabir as to taking such forms too seriouly 
or exclusively. To lilm they were esthetic instruments, 
not final revelations. They were made for man, not man 
for them. Thus, he read both the Vedas and the Koran, 
but be denied that they were authoritatively inspired. 

A man preaching a doctrine of religious eclecticism 
might well remain a dilettante esthete, withdrawn from 
the real world of religious antagonisms. That would 
have been a “normal” roiirse for a innn of the temprea- 
ment of Kabir. But Kabir was bigger than that. I He 
•saw the need for at least two things.. First, he did not 
merely accept the various religions with which he was 
acquainted as being equally valid. He went further than 
that. He sought to unite them. He sought to apply his 
eclecticism in a thoroughgoing fashion. He sought the 
one religion which finally might take the place of the 
lYianv. Second, he acecpied this, follow tT.Hhip. It is appro- 
priate to say that he accepted this followership because 
there grew up about him those eager Indian minds who 
were searching for just such a message. When it was 
voiced they heeded the call. They clung to the Master 
through his lifetime and were instrumental in enlarging 
tlm group which agreed with his teachings. 

At his death Kabir left a heritage which became the 
basis for later Sikhism. Sikhism, the most outstanding 
example of a concrete, historical effort to unify differ- 
ent major religions (and a religious dynamic to iionder 
in oiir day), is indebted not only to the fairly well-known 
Nanak but to the not-so-well-known Kabir — ^ihe Apostle 
of Ecumenicity. 
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PMBUM : What is the smallest square 
that can he made with jour match sticks. 

ANSWER : Arrange the match sticks 
with their heads pointing JNorth, South, 
East and West as in diagram. 
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Travels In Tartary Thibet And China, 2 Vols. 
Rs. 20. Wright — History Of Nepal Rs. 100. 
Wadcll — Lhassa And Its Mysteries Rs. 50. 
Turner— .An Account To The Court Of 
The Tesho Lama In Tibet Rs. 120. 
Kirkpatrick — Account Of The Kingdom 
Of Nepaul, 1811, Rs. 150. Robinson — 
Eastern Carpet With 12 Colour Plates Rs. 63. 


KUMARS: Antiquarian & Valuable Booksellers, 

70-23, LOWER CIRCULAR ROAD, CALCUTTA. 14. 


LATEST ARRIVALS ^ 

Ths CrrMt Cb«Ueiig« by Louie Fi(»cher Rs. 10 

How War Came To Amerioa by F. Davis & i 

E. Lindl(*y Rs- 11-12 ! 

Daily Tolograph's Story Of The War Rs. 7-1 

Keep The Peace Through Air Power by 

Aliin Michie Rs. 9-14 

Too Years In Japan by Ambassador J. 0, Grew Rs. 14-1 
Mission To Mohoow by Anibaseador J. E. Dovis Bs. 15 


JUST OUT 


JUST OUT 


Mission To Mohoow by Anibaseador J. L. D 
Russia Without lUusions by Pat Sloan Rs. 5-4 

Moscow *41 by Alexander Werth Rs. 9-14 

Momories Of Lenin by N. K. Krupskaya Rb. 4-11 
, Selootod Corrospondooco Of Mm & Engels Rs, 8-7 
Culture A The People by Maxim Gorky Rs. 3-8 
A History Of American Art by Sadakichi Hartmau R8.15 
Confessions In Art by Hamson B. Morris Rs. 12-8 
Art Of Still-Life Painting by Herbert Furst Rs. 30 
Nownos Eloetricnl Tablet A Data Pookst Book 

by E. Molloy Rs. 9-14 

Practiosl WtrolcsB Enoyolopaodia by F. J.Gamm Rs 9-14 
The Holy Gita--T«xt. aith au English Translation 

by J. J. Psndya, 1C.A. Rs* 12-8 

Sivaji by Romesh 0. Dutt Rb. f 8 

Rubaiyat Of Omar Khayyam - Rendered into Enalisli 
Verse by Edward Fitzgerald Rs. 5 

Pooplo Of Our Claaa (Comedy in 3 Acts) by Errine Rs. 3-5 | 
ParMy Party by Rtbecca West, Bose Macaulay 

Douglas Woodruff A others Bs. 8 

Indian Son-Life A Prostitution by Dr. B. Mufcerji Rs. 3 
A Prophift At Home by Douglas Reed Bs. 9^14 
Tamiog The Criminal by John Lewis Giliin Rs. 17-8 
Indian Village CHmos by Sir Oeeil Welsh ' 9*14 

A Gallery Of Old Rogues by Joseph .L* Frenoh Rs. 15 
Popular CiaonaiogroAy hy Thos. Lahhlauds Rs. 8*8 


Culture A The Pooplo by Maxim Gorky 
A History Of American Art by Sadakichi Ha 


THE FIGHT FOG THE GUBBER 

Price: Hs, 5 

Ad Account Of The Indian Cricket Tour To 
England ; 1946 by L. N. MATHUR mih a 
foreword by H. H. The Makarawal of Dungarpur 
The first book of its kind to be publishi'd in India 

DISCOVERY OF INDIA 

the latest work of 

Pt. JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

Price : Rs. II-O 

NEHRU-Your Neighbour 

Edited by P. D. Tandon (Journalisf) 

This anthology shows him at home among his 
people, with a few glimpses of his life in Europe. 
Affectionate tributes from Rabindranath 
Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi as well as in- 
formal words from Madame Ohiang Kai-shek, 
Mahadev Desai, Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, 
H. N. Braiisford, Acharya Narendra Deo. 
Sampuranand, John A Frances Guntur, 
Sri rrakasa, Amiya Ohakravarty, Humayiin 
Kabir, Horace Alexander, Mobamud Zafar 
Khan, Bharati SarabhaL Etc., Etc,, Etc. 
lUwdrated by a eenies of attraetive ohoUh \ 
graphs^ some unpttblMm* Price .* 7-9 < 


POSTAQS WTO. EXTRA 


OASES. 


MESSRS. BOOKS OF THE WORLD, CTSSSi? 
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WONDERFUL PREDICTIONS 

& 

ACCURATE LIFE READINGS 

CONSULT the most popular and scientific astrologer of the day. 
(Jet any three qaostions about your life accurately answered for Rs. 2. 
Kach additional query As. 8.. Try his amazing annual lif(i reading in 
about 8 periods Rs. 5 per year. Casting horoscope Rs. 2, Synopsis of 

your life Rs. 10, Brief reading of your whole life Rs. 3?>. Mention place, date and exact 
time of birth or of writing. 

— TESTIMONIALS — 


Lt-Ool 7. M, S, Ag, Surgeon Oewral^ Madras, 

writes : “Your readings for the period are practi- 
cally correct. You predicted that I would get 
Rs. 35,000. 1 practically got the sum unexpectedly.” 

Mr, B, K, Chaturvedi, Bar~ai~Lair, DL Judge, Surai- 
gark, Bikaner State, writes : “Predictions are both 
wonderful and accurate. Will do wooderfully well 
as a Raj Jyotishi in any State.” 

T>r, J, D. Poia, Jamnagar, writes : ”I am a great 
admirer of your predictions and the knowledge you 
possess is really genuine.” 


Mr, K, Kupouswami, M. A., F, C, S., Aect, QeneraVs 
Offiec, Madras, writes : “The accuracy of your 
predict ions is marvellous My transfer and promo- 
tion took place exactly on the day fixed by you.” 

Rao Bahadur G. V, Kruhnaswami Ayyar, Dy, S. I\ 
Cuddalore, writes : “His erudition of the science 
of Astrology is second to none in the field.. ..The 
thoroughness and accuracy of his reading of horos- 
copes are marvellous so much so that he who goes 
to him for any exposition in this field leaves him 
with an impression that Sri Jayaram is his guide, 
philosopher and friend.” 


Apply to ; THE DIRECTOR, VENUS ASTROLOGICAL BUREAU, 
Tbppakulam P. O. ( S. India ) 


Most Popular Children’s Bengali Monthlv 

SHISHU-SATHI 

HAVING THE LARGEST CIRCITI.ATIOS 
will step in its 26th year in Baisakh, 1351 B. H. 

Eminent Writers & Distinguished Artists Mahe 

SHISHU-SATHI 

A thing of joy tor ever 


On the Proudest occasion of 
A children’s Magazine 
will be out 

JAyANTI SHISHU-SATHI 

[ 13S3 B. S. ] 

To celebrate tlio Silver Jubilee of 

SHISHU-SATHI 


Paper control compels us to print only a . •lAYANlI issue will be a self contained 
limited number. To avoid disappointment | dainty volume for cbildrca with attractive 
subscribers are requested to send Annual | contrilmtions and lovidy pictiiros. 

Subscription of Rs. 4 within Falgun, 1353 B. S. i 
No quarterly or halfyear ly arrangement, j Price Rs. 4 ;i Postage etc. As. 12 

■ The old and new subscribers of Shishu-Saihi who will send their annual 
subscription for 1354 B. S. within Falgun, 1353 B. S. (i. c. 14th Marcli, 

1947) will gotjayanti Shishu-Sathi at a euncessional price of Ifs. .‘V- 
&seluding Postage etc. 

Be Sharp and Enlist Your Name. 


ASUTOSH LIBRARY 


5, College Square, CBlcufta^l2 
5-8, Johnson Road, Dacca 


TitB Modevu Review— March 1947 
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THE 

HOOOHLY BANK L™ 

( Affiliated to Bharat Bank Ltd.) 

43. Dharamtala Street. 
Calcutta. 

Phone : Cal. 2260 ( 3 Lines ) 

Now on with 
Greater Strength and 
Service Ability 

R. M. Gosvami, D. N. Mukerji, 

Chief Xccountanf. Mg. Director. 


A PilOGEESSlVE NATIONAL BANK WITH 
FULL CLEARING FACILITIES 

THE ASSOCIATED 

Bank of Tripura 

Limited 

Pairon’. 

HIS HiSHNESS MAHARAJA' MANIKYA BAHADUR 
6. B. E., K. C. S. I. OF TRIPURA 
Cliief Office— AGARTALA. TRIPURA STATE 
Regd. Office:— GANGASAGAR (B. & A. RIy). 
Calcutta Offices: 

11, Clivb Row & 3, Maharshi Dbbbndra Road 

Other Offtees : 

Dacca, Chakbazar, Narayang^anj, Brahman- 
baria, Mann, Oolaghat, Jorhat. Stimangal, 
North Lakliimpur, Shamaemagar, .Kaila- 
aahar, Ajmirigaio, Bhanngach, BAmalpur, 
Habiganj, lezpnr, Ganhati, Shillong, 
Bhairabbasar and Sylhet 
Managing Director: 

Maharaj Kumar nrojendra Kidiore Deo Barman 
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The Truth in Your Horoscope 

YOUR RBAL LIFB TOLD FRBB 
Would you like to know without any coat Rbat the 
StaiB indicate for you, some of your past experionees, 
your Btrone and weak points, etc? Here is your chance 
to test FREE the skill of Fundit Tabore, India’s moat 
famous Astrologer, who by applying the sacient aoienoe 
to nseful purpOMB has bnflt np an 
enriable reputation ? The accu- 
racy of hb predictions and the 
sound practical adfice oontained 
In hb Horoscopes on BaslneBB 
gpeenbtion. Finances, Lotc- 
affairs, Friends, Enemies, Lotteries, 

Tra?eb, Ghanges, liitlgation, 

Lncky Times, Sickness, etc., hare 
astounded educated people the 
world over, Gboror AiAOKEY of 
New York believes that Tabore must 
poBsesB some sort of second-sight. 

To popularise his system Tabore 
will send you Free your Astral** 

Interpretation if von forward him 
your full name (Mr. Mrs. or MissV 
address and date of birth (Engibh 
Calendar) all cbarly written by yourself. No money 
wanted for Astrological Work, postage, etc,, but send 
about 6 annas (Htamps) for Stationery, testimonials and 
other interesting literature. Tabore believes in fair deal- 
ings and all work for which he receives any payment is 
on the basis of satisfaction ^aranteed or full money re- 
funded. You will be amazed at tibe remarkable accuracy 
of his statement about you and your affairs. Write now 
as thb offer may not be made again. No Persona) inter- 
views, all cGUSultations by mail only. Address : Pundit 
Tabore (Dept. 341-B), Upper Forjett Street, Bombay 26. 


Sir Jadunath Sarkar's Works 

History of Aurangzib Bs. As. 

Yob* 1 A 2 together, 2Dd ed., ... 5 0 

I VoL 3, 3rd od., ... ... ... 3 8 

Vol. 4, 2nd ed ... 4 0 

Vol. 6 ... ... ... 4 0 

Shivitil Bod His Tlmea» 3rd ed. Out ofpr, 5 0 
I A Short History of Auratigzib, 511 pp. .. 5 0 
I Mughal Adminlstratlong 3id ed. ... 3 0 

I Studies in Aurangzib’a Reign, 18 essays 2 8 
Anecdotes of Aurangzib (Eng. tr.) 2nd ed. 1 8 
House of ShivRji, studies in Maratha i 

History, 308 pp. ... ... ... 2 8 | 

India through the Ages, 2nd ed. ... I 8 
Pall of the Mughal Empire 
Vol. 1 (1739-1764), 560 pp. ... 5 0 

Vol. 2 (1754-1771), 572 pp. ... « ... 5 0 

Vol. 3 (1771*1788), 482 pp. ... ... 5 0 

Chaitanyai his life and teachings, 3rd. ed. 2 0 
Abridged Bengali trana. of ShivaJI 

(4 piotnres) ^ »ss 2 4 

„ Maratlii tniiM. of SliiviUJ 

(4 inotim.} ... 3 4 

LatO' Mughal* (1707-1730), 3 Toli^ ewdi 8 

S. C SARKAR,--M. C SARiCAR, 

CktUaga Bgoan, Oalaatta. , 
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Indian Investment 
Corpnration Limited. 

Office:— CALCUTTA NATIONAL BANK BUILDINGS, 
MISSION ROW, CALCUTTA 

PAID-UP CAPITAL... Rs. 4,00,000 
RESERVES Over ...Rs, 44,000 

• 

In these days of “Clieap Money’' 
Indian Investment Corporation 
offers the opportunity of carniri" a | 
good return for your money. Money j 
deposited Avith “Indian Inve.stment” j 
is completely safe, as the funds f 
the Cori)oration are invested n 
Gold, Lands neat about Calcutta 
and shares of dividend paying 
sound concerns. Mr. S. M. Bn.tTrA- 
OUAK.TEE is tile Chairman of the 
Corporation. Fixed Dejtosits are 
being received by the Cor])oration at i 
• tilt? followin rates ol interest: 


The Thing you Want! 

CORNS that 

pinch you always ! 
Is it not ? 

‘CORN-KIL’ 

will surely help you 
to banish your 
corns. 



Fixed deposit for 1 year ••• 3 P.C. 

Fixed deposit for 2 years ••• 3V2 P.C. 

Fixed deposit for 3 years • • 4 P.C. 

Interest payable half-yearly in 
January and July. For application 
forms for Fixed deposits, please 
write to : — 


BENDY BHU8AN MOOKERJEB, b.a. 

Manager. 


Modern flcvlew— March 


PMAPiwcry 


AND, next comes 
the common foe of 
the day — Acidity, ilB) 

Indig estion and pjlJf 

Dyspepsia. Doctors 
recommend — 

‘HILORA’for || 

all these troubles. v 

Avttilablo at all CbeiniKte, j I 

Heijtilar Calcutta SOicliial ■ I IlSl i 

Rimer & Co. ^ 

MODERN PHARMACEUTICAL LABORATORY 

Bowbazar Street, Calcutta | 

Books Worth Buying 

•Said Subhas Bose 

AMAR LAHIRI Es. 3-8 

A documentary hook about Subhas Hose. 
Containing: speeches ol Dr. Da. Ma^v, Rasli 
Behaii, Tojo and others.- 

•Settlement of Sterling Balance 

SAROJ BASU, M,A., ph d. Rs. 2 

A study in the Context of the American and 
the Argentine agreernenfs . .. 

•Congress and the Masses 

H. C. Mookherjeb. M.A., ph.a Rs. 4 

Tioe-President, Constituent Assembly. 
Brilliant analysis of the Creed and Policy of 
the Indian National Congress. 


THE BOOK HOUSE 

15, College Square, Calcutta, 12. 
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Fine strong flavour, rich 
colour and low price 
®/ combine to make Lip- 
ton’s Tea Girl the best 
|w value on the market. 

r UPTON’S 

' Tea Girl 

finest INDIAN DUST TEA 

' ^ LTK84G 
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ANNO UNCINQ 

The Third Volume of Marx’s Classic 

CAPITAL 

TranslaiP/l from Dm original Oef'man edition. 

The Third and final volame of Marx's Capital, edited by Frioderich Engela i 
lor the fint time not only in India but aUo in Asia^ Europe and Africa. 

• Demy 8vo with Index, full cloth, pp, 722-{'Vi ... Rs. 18. 


now pnbliilied by ub 


Index of Capital VoJ. I has been separately published and will be 
supplied free on application to all purchasers of Volume 1. 


Volume I (Reprinting); VoL II ... Bs. 12. 

The inefian Revolution and the Constructive Programme 

by Bhupeudra Kumar Datta, with a Foreword by Dr. Bajeudra Prasad. 

la this book Mr. Datta, an eminent leader of the now defunct Jugantar Party, a distinguished 
Oostgeeas wevker Itod Editor of the famous political weekly. Forward, sets to indicate the Congress way to 
the ihM ^revolution of modern times and the greatest in all human history. In the dialectical 
. €M«|ob of iM^tieal thought^ according to the author. Gandhism is the antithesis of the thesis Marxism 
am .m Ifidiaa Bevolation will be the embodiment of the final synthesis. The book provides an iofallibie 
ilMSea to the undentending of the drift of political events in India. Dr. Bajendra Prasad writes in his 
lofiiroRl to > the book;— “We are now on the crostway, and anything that provokes thought and duo 
umiderntiOli of differing and even contradictory viewpoints should oe welcomed. 1 am glad that i!^j. 
bm with knowledge, with logic on his side, with insight and above all in a way that is 


Attention,” 

ikmn 8vo. Attractively got up, pp. 83+vi, Illustrated 


Ba. 2. 


maumcE on Bengali literature 

, % a itok, Hh 4, f.B.8. SMond and revised edition ... Ba. 8. 

Pukishers, C 18 & 19 , Colugb Street Market, CAiomA 
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COIfON YARNS 

MADURA MUXS Co., Ltd. 

Mills a(, 

\ 

Madura, Tuticoriu and Ambasamudram 

We supply! 

Grey ^arns of ail Descriptions 
For Hand and Power Loom 
Weaving and the Hosiery Factory 

' We do no weaving ourselves 

5,00,000 Spindles. Counts up, to 80s. 

- •• SpecialMies / 

SINGLE YARNS CHEESE YARNS 

DOUBLE YARNS WARP YARNS 

CONE YARNS COMBED YARNS 

* As at present, yarn distribution is controlled, application for yarn requirements 
should be addressed to the Textile Control Authorities of your Province or State,” 

Managers: 

A. & F. HARVEY LTD. 

.MADURA 

'A pca-i 1047 
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0»tln« Cr«un is 
*'lndispens«bl«’*, 
says Sadhona 
Bosattha famous 
film star and 
most perfect 
danseuse in 
India : and this 
verdict has been 
endorsed by 
many other 
famous stars 
of stage and 
screen. 


OATINE CREAM IS' indispensable fbr 



miliu m • cBaM ^ NHiaiT 




Pa«o 4 



TYFOGEN 

THE MOST 


EFFECTI7E 


VACCINE 

TBEATMENT 


TYPHOID 


FEVER 


FOR EV€RY FORM OF 


fILARra 


Tdegram: 

FOUNDATION*^ 

CAL, 





pj^eno 


T\5p?v 


IS THE ONLY POTENT REMEDY. 
THOUSANDS STJCCESSETJLLY TREATED. 
WHY SHOTTI.D YOU NOT TRY ? 


FOR 

HIGH BLOOD PRESSURF 
USE ERUSEDOL tab. 

IT REDUCES HIGH BLOOD-PRESSURE 
& INDUCES RESTFUI. SLEEP. 

• • • 

LACTOLAN 

A WONDERFUL COMBINATION OP 
CURATIVE AND PROPHYLACTIC 
ELEMENTS OF THE DISEASES OF THE’t? 
EYE, LIVER, Etc. 

IT FIGHTS ALL TYPES OF INFECTIONS. 


PROMPT 

& 

RELIABLE 

EXAMINATION 

OF 

BLOOD, 

URINE 

SPUTUM 


SPECIAL 


CARE 


TAKEN OF 


MOFUSSIL 


CASES. 


free from : — 

CALCUTTA CLINICAL 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, Ltd 

AfalRiiiildiiim Vaccines, Bacterio- Phages 

and varioiis injectable products. 

6, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta. 
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BEST (or you 
BEST (or me 
BEST (or all 

Tosh’s 

i ' Wll % A 

TELA 



m 


A. TOSH & SONS, 

CALCimA 


MASTER ENGLISH 

AX horn* hf wocid-famom ooium ft b«oon« popular u dtar and 
•poakor, wiito (onoful lotton, adTta., artloloa. Laarn to earn. 



PITMANS 8-DAYS SriuRTnAND 

by pool. Spood 100 . 6 Itaioa, 2 S BIgoo ft 9 loMoai. 
MoAi AMOCUTBD SCHOOL. OBLHl. 44, 


KING & CO., 

dpUSOFAHmC CSEMISTS, 

RaaenoH PoAOb 18, Bon Snnn 
am tH ttaM Bom,. CALCUTTA 
Q^r lilMa imftoiiMB from BoMriite «ad 
%aM<8Aimlm«M it(^^ BBlM--«cdiiua7 
e as. par 1 to 12tfa diL 
18 to Bpfil dlL «l 6 w. • 

'“ak yae: S8' ' 


CALCUTTA OPTICAL CO. 


I I M 11 i: T) 


A5. AMHERST ST. CALCUTTA.9 


ttantata Your DKINKINO WAICR TKOuBLES 


tpMktt. wiltt lOTwtvl Irtton, adrt,., wtlolw. LMn to 

ihMU free : The Aaaociatei ScheolA OelM, f I. 


JOURNALISM dSrOKY-WKlTlNO 

tasfkt by poaL lam Ba. aoo p. m. Joomallam la sa idaal 
pralaHtoa ft hobby. Bo papUaga. No aiaml&atloik. 

DtiuiU free; The Aaaecla t ei School, Delhi, 9S. 


UamK 


Hygienie Household Filter 


neceasity 


viHage 

hoffle. 



Higheet 

RecomMend- 

ations 

from 

Ohractors 


Health. 


HTGIBNIG HOUSEHOLD FILTER 00.. 

SO, Shikdar Bagan Street. Calentta. ’Fliooe : 1S34 B.B. 


Asthma A T. B. 

cure by a ^al of **AsthiDodyna’' (Begd,) of Si^t 
Dbarmadaa Naga, reyiver of dead prince of BbowaL 
Filial Re. 3. Waatea Ageiito, 

HL HYE A CO., (fLai 

P. O. Wari, Dacca (Bengal), 
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; A ^ oared laffieiair. Bab«^' > 
by one coarse to be need 
:i. A^'''4MkftinaD'tb. ' Bs. 24-13. 

■^Mjriniir A ■ 1 VHr restored by 

, W W P ■ ■ ‘VIGOUBIN’ 

eotd, mask, silrw, coral, etc. Gives 
new . life to hopeless youth for loss of vita- 
n^oitness of.meoioryt weakness of heart 
B tones Up nerves, speedily creates fresh 
blobd. B^avenates vital eneray safficieDtly 
to mijoy mairied life. Bs. 10. Postage As. 12. 

HYDROCeiE 

Heraia, lUaria, Goot eto^ radically cured 
by the use of B. H. Taila. The only specific 
for immediate relief of aching, stiffness and 
swelling of scrotum. Rs. 3. Internal medi- 
dne Rs. 3. Postage As. 12. 

Kaviraj R. N. CHAKRAVARTY, 
Ayurved Sastri, 

24, Debendra Ghosh Road, Bhowanipnr, 
Calcotta, — 25. 

Phone;— South 308. 


LEPROSY 

Is much prevalent in every part of Civi- 
lized Country but no effective medical 
treatment is available. 

Hihvrph Kttstlia-Ktttir 

(ilofite for Treatment of Lepers) 

1!^ now deomnstrated to the world that 
LeprOBf— Anmsthetic or Nodular types is 
uo^oniy curable but that Lepers can be 
raio^ to normal health. 


White batches) 

BKidasiei & other obstinate Skin- 
i(mried rapidly & perma- 
E^bnaaiikw free/Booklet 




ofircH lenviTiEs in 

THE EAST If . 

^ Dr. NHur-Ranjin Ray 

UNIVERSITY EDUCA- 
TION IN INDIA If.* 

( Past a Present ) 

By Anathnath Basu 

THE BOOK EMPORIUM LIMITED, 

22-1, Cornwallis Street, Calcntta-O. 


DANGER! 

You may involve in 
danger bv cutting YOur 
Coi2Nslil;te manY others. 
Catting can never cure 
but helps repeated 
growth and very often 
causes infection and 
blood-poisoning. 

*CORN*KI L’ can remove your corns in a safe way. 
Available at ail chemists. 
l^egutac Calcutta Stockist, RIMER » CO. 

MODERN PHARMACEUTICAL LABORATORY 

188-2, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 


RefuUd^ liegd, Physidan^B Dlabetei*Mellitiis Recovery 
Unique (Simple & Complicated). Highest credentuds, ex- 
ceptionid medical Records and unreperved medical testi- 
mony (Booklet free). PrompUy eflteofive in Sugar, Sp. 
Gravity, Acetone & complications. 2 & 4 weeks eourses 
Rs. 15 tk 25 post free. Eminent Physician’s personal 
charge, if necessary, for Abdominal, Hajor-c^nic 
diseases k oomplicAtioBs, available by appointment. 
DoeiopB Hfport: “/ haw much pleastare in\eeritfywg 
ia the effkeaey of the special treatment of diabetes mrrim 
out by Pi, Krishna Qopal of Lucknow. Bis medmnea 
have stopped Olyeusurta in a paiteni of wine where 
Insulm and PmerepHne failed to have any impressions 
on the percentage of sugar passed. The patient says he 
is feeling sUronger than before and is on Ordinaiy diet 
(not restricted) and is passing no sugar.** 

^Dr. M. Lahiri, M.B. (Gold Medalist.) 


Hair-Disease^ Specialist 

Or. N. G. Bastt’s 

Kucher-Taila 

( Eno] dl, oil of hood fruit, abrw preootoriiu ) 
$Mdfio for BoldiMM, Hair-falling, dandmir ete. 
.'Alter tironty years’ reaeateh, this oil has nov been 
' MlNtmM hi oAeaoy and nuwe auiMile for nao. 
It aaa baMr walMirbd in . the Bdiod «{ Trepioal 
.jjl^MKatna^i ftiliwitta. Fi(leon«ir moieaaed to Ka. .1-8 F«r : 
FhlaL .S,.Hliiala.lb.4... .. 

:Or.- li.' 'UASU, BAo.,' 

litiBi JNMHii’ JlPdbatto . 
And snm & ODUPAinra DIBFSIfr&lBm 




The stomach is Imsd on the imficte 
with a soft thick mucmis membraae 
and in this lioiag ai^ naderneath it 
are large number of tiny glands 
which secrete mucous and produce 
the various constituents of the gast- 
ric digestive fluid. Chemical action 
of this gastric juice on the stom^ 
contents brings about the early sta^ 
of gastric digestion. Diapepsin will 
be of use where these glands are uot 
functioning normally and indigestion 
is setting in. 


lllliail'DRIIt.ULCUTTI 


Honml pnjmi Ikrrajt hfaitn) 

fa late her idtee •rnong advaaead aattoat, ladia mist qalMf asaka up for liac 
tadoaliial baekmidnaas— aaOioat JaMsoniaa «t mm^meiBag bar a grican i ir a. fiat 
tt«apwgiawttaatoat»attogapgopar h tfa n oa h ai lw aai t iadMatTa«dag« iea ilai > . 
Iliat la wlijr J. E, todoatiiaa aia tod ay banr iMh a sekanw el liidaffMl aalioa 
arhkliaina at anUng ladia iadaainaBy aaVaaliaal by davatiMiap Imt aMnnd 
taa ea wa a , ntaiog the pattitaafaMr ptmwt el ter paq)^ aad nalMiBp ea n ael 

^ « 

vindad Md-ot jadarttiai artlally-dppoufi fiair 

’d(Sei‘¥iM 











I mui^dsi^Do 


• ^ )R. Sitoivaia lymgiir, M.A., 

' Pi 4 m I lb. A Fdl CSelli lU. 10 

,^lfl lyei^gi^'fl ^mpatlieUc and polialied prose it is possible to follow the evolution of Aniobindo’s 
iUicmi^ to understand somdihing of the importance it holds for students of Indian 

Affies IMemry Supplement^ Lcmdon 


BOOKS BY SBI AUROBINOO 


'COLLECTED POEMS AND PLAYS 

la two vdnaMt.— Prie* Rs. 15 

'‘Of tlw Poems and Playe it were impoaeible to speak too hi^ly. No natiro of India, so far as I 
have seen, have eaufiht the Ehtglish diction and outlook as csoniplotely as this great writa.” 

* —Mr. Wlillam Saaodera in the PeeMetshire News ( Edinburgh ) 


THE LIFE DIVINE 

VoL I Rs. 8-8 

VaL II Rs. lAO 

has crystalUzed the mellow wisdom of a life- 
time Into luminous prose in The life Divine one 

of the master-works of our age.’’ 

— Tke Times Literary Supplement 

ARYA PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


ESSAYS ON THE GITA 

lata Series a»s ... Rsa 7-6 

Suds Series see aaa Hi. 10-0 

'^The book is written throughout in easy exoellont 
English which carries to a new perfection the diffiUsnlt 
art of expounding Hindu thought to the West.” 

— Tke Statesman^ 

63, College Street, Calcutta-12 


Mort Popular Children’s Bengali Monthly On the Proudest occasion of 

SHISHU-SATHI * 

HAVING THE LARGEST CIRCULATION *....^1X1 CUICUII CATU1 
will step in its 26^1 year in Baisakh, 1351 B. S. JAjtAN 1 1 I rll 

EnUneiit Writers & Distin«uished Artists Make ^ ^ 

CkK4|CSbLm|l I *^ (^*1*1 II colebrato the SILVER JUBILEE of 

.1 «/», o/ for cm- SHISHU-SATHI 

cantrat oompeb m lo pii»l only . JAYANTI innne vrill bn . .ell contained 
nombet. To avoid disappointment dainty volume for children with attractive 
Mtrs are requested to send Anuual Sub- contributions and lovuly pictures. 


RobSflittMtrs are requested to send Anuual Sub- contributions and lovuly pictures. 

S^d^dqn u{ Bs. 4 within 20th Chaitra, 1353 B. S. ri. 

ifengtiwrlerlir or hedf-yearly arrangementj Price Rs. 4 :: Postage etc. As. 12 

tPf^Tlie ol 4 . and new subscribers of Shiahit-Sathi who sent their annual 
: ■ subsorip^on for 1364 B. S. in Falgun, 1853 B. S. will get Jayanti 
mildba-Satfll at a concessional price of Bs. 3 /- excliiding Postage etc., 

Number is seat within Chaitra 1353 B. 8 . 

Shar^ and Enust Your Name. 




LfiaRAEY 


5d ' Ccllede Square. Caloiftta>12 
S-S, johaaon Road. Daeea 
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1 - vf! **5*'^^ fiiiort life a»d 

Farables, otTs 

#••««: A Critical Stody in the 
9 j Psyche and Spiritualism, With 
;i^«|»h®tc of a ^rit-wlriting:, Rs. 6-8 

Of Piyriiic Pkenonena: A Critical Study 
io the Hind and its Powers, Rs. 4 

(kf Oetidiatt T* The Absolute : A Study in True 
Psychology, Rs. 6 

•wW* Oor People: A Survey of the social, 
politieal, educational and leligions condi- 
tioo9 of India* An epoch-jinaking book 
(New edition), , Rs. 6^ 

Of Karma; a Study in the Practice 
and Phrlosophy of Work. The Author has 
unveiled the mystery and interpreted the 
arts of Work, Rs 3 

Self-Keewledge : A Study in tlie ATysticism of 
the Upanishads, Rs. 3 

***'*[1^* ?*i * illuminating work on 

the philosophy and practice of Toga ex- 
plained in the light of modern science, Rs. 4 

Spirituri Uafoldment : The guiding star towards 
religious perfection, , Rg. 2 

Seaga Divine : Sanskrit hymns with English 

translation in verse, Rs. 2 

Kelnwnaffen ; A key-note to the philosophy 
of the Greeks, Hindus, Christians, Sufis, 
v/hinese, etc. and the theory of Rebirth 
prevailing among all the nations of the 
'^orid. Re 1.12 

^ study' in Comparative 
Religion and Philosophy, Rs. 4 

W«M Of Education: The aim and object of 
Jfiduoation has been delineated in this neat 
votome. Re. 1 

Iddi^ fai India: Inspuing thoughts on Reli- 
gicu and Nationalism, Rs. 3-8 

C®c*«nr: A scientific 
' on religion which the modern 

: mM td ftio 20& oehtury needs, As, 12 

In America: With a 
/ style the life of the 

Tivkananda has been written 

As. 6 

■■ AM -Rdipet : 

^ As.: 6 ' 


Bank Limited 

Head Office i 

Calcutta National Bank Buildings, 
Mission Row, Calcutta. 

Authorised Oahtal Rs. 2,00,00,000 

Paid Up Capctal Rs. 50,00,000 

Eesebvbs Over Rs. 23,00,000 

Branch Offices t 


Bengal 


Ataam 


Calcutta 

Gauhati 

Chandni Ohowk 

Burrabazar 

Shambazar 

Dibrugarh 

Sadar Bazar 

Oanniug 8t. 

C, P. & Berar 

Pan jab 

High Court 

Lahore 

Hatkhola 

Nagpur 

Hawalpindi 

Kalighat 

Itwari 

Amritsar 

Bhowanipore 

Jubbulpore 


Ballygung 

JttbbulporcL ntt. 

Bombay 

Dacca 

Amraoti 

Fort-Bombay 

Narayauganj 

Raipur 

Sandhurst Rd. 

MyrneuaiDg 


Kalbadebi 

Chittagong 

Madrat 

Surat 

Faridpur 

Madras 

Ahmedabad 

Khulna 


Maakati Market 

Jalpaigiiri 

U. P. 


Barisai 

. W. F. P, 

Aeanaol 
Brahman baria 

Lucknow 

Aminabad 

Peshawar 

Cawnpore 

Baluchi! tan 


Bahar 

Patna 

Gaya 

Mnzaifarpur 

Oriaaa 

Cuttack 


McBtoD Road 

Allahabad 

Katra 

Beuares 

Agra 

Bareilly 

Meerut 


Quetta 

Rajptttaaa 

Ajmer 

Sind 

Karachi 


London Agents t 

MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 

Savings Bank Accounts of the Calcutta 
National are very popular. You can 
open a saving Bank Account witk 
Es. 10 onlj interest allowed l*/a p. c. 
annum. 





A NEW TONIC FOR 
WORN-OUT ENERGY 

ENERGON 

Containing Qycerophosphates, 
Iron and Strychnine with 
Vitamin B Complex 

BANISHES FATIGUE, TONES THE 
NERVES, HELPS DIGESTION, 
RESTORES HEALTH 



Obfainable from 
All Leading Chemiats 


BENGAL CHEMICAL 


ciiiCirazA 


BOKBAT 


I 




“Better Miteriali" aad 
“Imprpved procesies” 

These are the Dwarkin 
featares and to these 
owe the splendid repu- 
tation of DWARKIN 
Instruments 

Ptease mk for oar 
ptke Hits 


uiflRKin u son IT 

IS, ESPlRnSOE,. CfilClST TB 



BRAND 


/ r 

! 

I 

TIGER i 


PAPERS 

FOR ALL PUBLICATIONS 



THE BENGAL PAPER MILL Co.. Ltd., 


Managing AgnMa f 

BALMER LAWRIE A CO^ LTD« CALCUTTA 


Edited by Dn. A, C. BANERJEE, m.a., p.ii. 8., ph.D.’.Iec/ifr^r, Calcuffa University. 

The Constituent Assembly Of India 

The most exhaustive collection of official and unofficial documents 
relating to the Assembly, from the Secretary of State's announcement of 
' 10^2.46. to States’ Resolution of 9,2.47 ; with Introduction and Notes. Rs. 10 

The Cabinet Mission In India 

Based on the same plan — covers the period 19.2.46 to 29.7.46. Rs. 6 


Indian Constitutional Documents 


The most exhaustive and authoritative collection of documents 
relafihng to evolution of Indian constitution, with Introduction, Notes, 
Refetences, etc. 2 vols. Rs. 19 

By DEVACHARYA. m. a. 



Science of Palmistry 

i. 


Rs.7 



2f College Square, Calcutta. 






. TEST...... . { 

Bwl To stLppmB i» Mt to cure--* 

HH » CMipeoiaify appHcablo ia cate 

of diseaaea like Acidity, IndigeH- 
' jH — tion and Dyspepaia. 

M <HILORA’ igsopecpued 

mSR as to bring the digeBtire ayfltem 

^1 to normal order— ia a well-teBted 

foot. 

^1 Available at all Okemiata* 

V Regular Calcutta Stockist : 

Rimer ft Co. 

UBI Modern PhamaceiiUeal Laboratory 

188*2, Bowbaxar Street, Calcutta. 

Primary Education in 
India: Its Future 

By: Prop. ANATH NATH BASH 
Price Re. 1-8-i). 

Containing a briel survey of tie present 
Primary Education in India & plans for 
future reconstruction. 

Indian Associated Publishing Co. Ltd., 

8C, Bamanath Majumder Street, Calcutta 

PIUS iieONY ENDED ** 

Howfloevet and acute O. B. PILES OINT- 

MENT (external) and 0. B. PILES PILLS (internal for 
bleeding) or G. B. Abdominal Powdor No. 2 (internal 
for blind) bring immediate relief and laatiog cure. 
Reputed, Eogd. Phyaician’a treatment combining moat 
effective treatment. Ba. 5-8 post free. G. B. OUT- 
STANDING REMEDIES, d2, Kutchery Road, Lncknow. 

STOP t BIG MONEY 1 MORE MONEY 1 
( 1 ) RMbartfo your dry Batteries at little coat. Complete 


make your own at very amall cotL Complete formula 
and inatruetions Aa. 8 atampa. (4) 20 Way; To Make 
Money new booklet Aa, 8 m stwapa. All Post Free. 
General SopplieB Co.. O/o G.P.O. Box 167. Karachi,2.M.E. 





^IKinilKOIIMEIlifiirNCIHQg 
Pnounm UTEwnstfSf S 
[sottBun Ri V- 

ammA 

llllMAdeleiiiPib; 

^.G.sox HAS«ii«,.faMMir JS 


■' GandHii'i^A' 

DO-OR-OIE MiSSiPH 

fdfaf t> SACHINDRA lAi.'QHOSH, 

AmbIL Editor^ Amrita Bnar Patrika, 

Mahatma Candbi’s unique mission ql peace 
in riot'devastated areas of East Bengal, has 
been a source of wonder not only to Indians 
hut to all citizens of the world. The pro- 
found significance of his lonely pil^frimago 
is, however, apt to be inadequately realised 
by many. This book sets out to explain the 
cWracter and meaning of Gandhiji’s mission 
and gives an account of his historic tour. 
In piecing together the activities and 
sayings of the world’s greatest apostle of 
peace, the editor, a well-known journalist 
and author, has thrown interesting side- 
light on the theory and practice of Non- 
violence and has made an acute analysis of 
the communal problem in India. 

Printed in Cartridge j)aper. Price Rs. 3 

THE BOOK CORPORATION LTD. 

1-1, Gopal Bose Lane. Calcutta (9) 

YOlfiR PBLES GQNE 

Many Phyaiciana claim to cure Pilca permanently 
without any guarantee. On the contrary, I guarantee 
to cure Pilea permanently on a money back guarantee, 
no matter what stage yours has reached. You will 
get marveHouB reamta from my remedy. Price 
&i. 12-13-0 per bottle. 

THE DEAF HEJIR 

The Permaneiit CuiWt No Relapoe. 

Deaf People Very eaaidat method to reatm the 
accuracy of hearing power quite marvellously. No 
matter if there ia an y dera ngement eatabliahed ip the 
apparatus. GUARANTEED and Recognised 
BaId pills AND RAPID AUBALDEOP," 
i (Regd.) (Combined treatment ) Rs. 27-13-0. 
course. IVial course Ra. 7-5-0. 

LEUCODERMA— The only mvention up-icHlate 
recognised and praised from coast to coast for untone 
cure of white patches only byiutemal use. Hiate- ' 
logically Demonstrated and iJNANXMOUELY a^ 
lotted. ^'LBDOODERMINF?' (Regd;) Ra. 25-13-0 
per bottla Perfect Cure ia guaranty. No matter |i 
congenital or seU-acquixed. 


congenital or seu-acqutxea. 

ASTHMA CURE— You surely espeet lor radieil 
cure. You tried many ; but they were relieving 
agmita. It ahaU core you permanently. No rApia, 


agmita. It ahaU core you permanently. No reltoie, 
guaranteed^ iUiy chronic nature or type of amtna i 
and bcoaehitiaL etOic paiia, pQea and mitpla mm alio ' 






. '{'lA 




SOME BOOKS IN THE BIBUOTHECA INDICA 


MARKANDEYA PURANA-Ens. Trans, b? E. Pargiler Rs. 9 

SLOKA, VARTTlKA — Eng. Trans, by Ganganath Jha Rs. tO 

TANTRA VARTTIKA— Eng. Trans, by Ganganath Jha Rs. 25 

TiRTHA KALPA— by linaprabha Suri Rs. 4>8 

VAJIALAGGAM — Ed. by lulius Laber Rs. 4-8 

PRAKRITA PAINGALA- Ed. by Chandra M. Ghosh Rs. 6 

SIVA PARINAYA ( Kashmiri Poem ) — Ed. by G. A. Grierson Rs. 5-4 

PADMAVATI Malik Md. |aisi, Eng. Trans, by A. G. Shirreff Rs. 8«8 

KESARA SAGA- -Tibetan text with Eng. Summary, Glossaries & notes — 

Ed. by A. H. Francke Rs. 8 

VARNA RATNAKARA-'Ed. by S. K. Chatterjee & Babua Misra Rs. 5 

DOCTRINE OF NIMBARKA— by Roma Chaudhuri Rs, 17-8 

RUBAIYAT-I-UMAR KHAYYAM — Persian text wc. / plates of facsimiles 

—Ed. by M. M. Huq. Rs. 20 


AMAL-l-SALIH (or Shahiahan-nama) — Ed. by G. Vazdani — Complete with index Rs. 25 

MEMOIRS 

STUDIES IN SANTAL MEDICINE AND CONNECTED FOLK LORE— 

by P. O. Bodding Rs. 22>15 

DIARY OF TWO TOURS IN THg UNADMINISTERED AREA;EAST OP 

THE NAGA HILL— By J. H. Hutton * Rs. lt-13 

THE ALLEGED PUGNACITY OF THE SWORD-FISH AND THE SPEAR- 
FISHES AS SHOWN BY THEIR ATTACKS ON VESSELS— by 
E. W. Gudgar Rs. 7-14 

MONOGRAPHS 

* ASVAGHOSA— by B. C. Uw Rs. 3 

THE KOL TRIBE OF CENTRAL INDIA— By W. G. Griffiths Rs. 15 

MISCELLANEOUS 

EARLY ANNALS OF THE ENGLISH IN BENGAL. Voi. I & Vol. II, Part 1— 
by C. R. Wilson 

ADVENTURES OF HAUiBABA OF ISPAHAN— by D. C. Phillotl 
CENTENARY REVIEW OF THE RESEARCHES OF THE ASIATIC 
SOCIETY OF BENGAL 1784-1883 
LIFE & CONDITION OF HINDUSTHAN DURING MUSLIM RULES— 
by K. M. AshrafI 

Revised Price List mas be Bad from 

THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 

1, Park Street, Calcutta 
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CIBOL BABY GRIPE 


The beet remedy 

for 

ITCHES ECZEMA 

SCABIES PIMPLES 

and for all eruptions of the sldn. 


Protects your baby from, 'all 
ailments arising out of acidity, 
indigestion and other intestinal 
disorders. 


AVAILABLE AT ALL CHEMISTS 


Manufacturers: THE SOUTH INDIAN MFQ. CO.y Madura. 



tr FAILS 


'AIONSS 


A£FUN0£0, 


LAKSHMI KAVACHA. It gives aoand health, inmenae wealth, vast leaning, aon, high fame, good 
fnenas, mp^.t everywhere, success in lottery, race, examinations, trade, business, recoveiy from fatal 
diseases. It has miraculous power in bringing ail kinds of luck ana prosperity. IVice Ra. 4-y. specially 
prepared giving immediate effects, Ra. 22-12. 

MOtflNI KAVACHA. Enables arch foes to become friends and friends more friendly* Ra* 11-8* 
Bpeoial Ra. 34-2. 

OPINION s Mr. V« D. Jacob, Electrical Storekeeper, Power House. Achampet, Hyderabad, (Deoean) : 
-***Oue Lakshmi Kavacha 1 bought from you, within 6 months it worked wonder of wonders, it raIsM 
me in wealth like rocket. ’’ 

Foreign orders vnll he hooked with full advance. Detailed Mahgue Free. 

DAIBABAL ASHRAM, (M.), Hatkhola, Calcutta. 


NO MORE DRINKING WATER TROUBLE*^ For supplying PURE DRINKING WATER to 

Mines, Tea Gardens, Factories, ^ ^ I ^ ^ 

Institutions and Small Villages, ^ VR J ^ 

imTALL OVR PATENTED 


I ^ 

J ' ' 


ORINKIlia WATER PROBLEM ^ 

the Sanitary Board. Bengal iii 

HYGIENIC HOUSEHOLD FILTER COMPANY, 60, SMkdar Bagan Street, CALCUHA 



AMRUTANJAN 


SOLD EVERVWMmUE 
AMRUTANMN ltd., P. p. Box Jo. 6835, Calcutta. 


THE 


Atom Bomb 
Pain Balm 


Va«e 16 
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Tfcete «*w pen* anJ pencils— finest In Slirefirr liiMory, finve fieen 
reJesi^neii for greater efficiencjr, comfort, Jurabilit}', nnti beouty. and me 
a bctler investment than ever before. 

They will be available from specially selecleJ agents all over InJio, 
suho will be pleased to show you special Sheaffer fentures and lell you 
about the service which prolongs the ^ 

life of every Sheaffer pen and pencil. H I* JQh r ^ r I? 

Ctvyrlfht If4|, W. A. 5h««ff*r ^en C#. 

^ Skfup Ink makes all Pens write better 


tllife April 1947 
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NETAll 

t COmEIIORATION VOIOME 


CONTAINING 


biographical and laudatory articles 
on the life, ideals and activities of 
Shri 5UBHAS CHANDRA BOSE. 
CONTRIBUTORS: 


Mahatma Oandhi 
Khan Abdul Oaffar Khan 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramiya 
Pundit Oovind Bailav Pant 
Shrl Purushottamdas Tandan 
Dr. Kailash Nath Katju 
Shrl Jai Prakash Narain 
St. Nihal Singh 
Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee 
'hri Joachim Alva 
iiri H. V. Kamath 
ijor Oenpral A. C. Chatterjee 
'i Satyat injan Bakshi 
charya J. B. Kripalani 
'r. P. R. Das 
Sin Vlukundalal Sarkar 
t N. Sen Gupta 


Sadhu T. L. Vaswani 
Dr. Khan Sahib 
Acharya Kshiti Mohan Sen 
•••Shri Kali Charan Ghosh 
Dr. B. K. Keskar 
Shri Uttam Chand 
Shri Kedarnath Chatterji 
Shri Ravi Shankar; Rawal 
Shri Amal Home 
Shri Rafi Ahmed Kidwai 
Col. R. Kasilwal 
Lt.-Col. Lakshmi Swaminadhan 
' Col. Niranjan Singh Gill :i 
Col. P.:K. Sehgal* • . • ' 

Shri'S. K.:D.-Paliwall 
„ Pitamber Pant • (• 

„ Nripendra Chandra Mitra 
„ Devi Prasad Roy Choudhuty 
Mr.'GurdiaPMalHk 


Editor : PUNDIT SHRI RAM SHARMA 

As!>t. Editor: ^r^^/ENDRA MOHAN MOOKERJEE 

Faffy ith .1 and sumptuous Binding. Price: Rs. 25A> 
The volume Is Ir .ue Press. To be oat shortly. 

fblishers .* Shiv? lal Agarwala & Co., Ltd., 

Sofs Sals Agents for Bengett Thmcor AJODHYA SfiNKaH, 

Thb Yishaii Bhabat Book Dim, 195/1, Eaxrisoii':Bo«d Calcutta 


Ibelldodem tterie y hyth diMSi 


Pace fiO 



lEDCMnnA” 

, ■•» as incurable, if come | 

over to jne I will cure one little spot free. 
CAVSTTA n JA cures Scurf, ugly marks 
due to pox, pimples, 

etc. Re. 1 per phial. | 

DAOMIVCIC Rheumatism, Gout, 
WKMIl# I 9l9f Sciatica, writf r s 
cramp, (4c., cures by our divine gift medicine. 
Rs. 3-lJi only. 

nclMrciilliart-lqi .eT^bi; 

Itches, Eczema, Wring-worm, Psoriasis, etc., in 
one week. Ke. 1 per phial. 

PUNDIT S. SHARNA, ( Skin-disease-Specialist) 
Calcutta— 26-8, Harrison Road, ( Time 3—8 p.m. ) 
(k>rreBpoDdonoe Addfess— Po. Bhatpara, 24-PergaDa6. 

llHATTAPALLI JYOTISH SANOH A 

You will be amazed at the remarkable accurae> off 
our statement about your serious and inrurabk^l 
Idiseases, Poverty, Unemployment, BuBinesB, Specula- 
tion, P'inances, I.«ove-af fairs, Marriage, Friends, Enemies, 
Lotteries, Law-Suits, etc. Send jBirth-time-date-place 
with Rs. 5/- As. 8 Postal Stamps. Our w'onderful 
Talisman Bagalamukhi Kavach Thelwearer geteS 
promotion in services, in winning (?ivil or Oriminal 
|8uits, enables arch foes to become friends and friends 
more friendly, etc. Rm. 15 only. Write for particulars : 

Manager, Bhattapalli Jyotiah Sangha, 

P. O. Bhatpara, 24»Pergana8. 


Orienfat's Publications 
SOUTH-EAST ASIA’S CHALLENBE— The Struggles 
for emancipation of Burma, Malaya, Thai- 
land, Indonesia, Indo-China and China. 
B. K, Sen Gupta, m.a, Es. ‘J-8 

CoiDmunallsm in MUSLIM POLITICS and Troubles 
Over India — By S. Mukherjee Rs. 3 

India’s Man of Destiny~An exhaustive Life of 
Netaji Snbhas Chandra Basu Ks. 4-8 

Indian War of independence — Wars of India’s 
lodependeuce fought from 1857-1946 
(including Netajfs war) Rs. 4 

8ITA — English Edition Rs. 2-8 

Ptyeholegy of Image Worship — Illust. Ks. ?-8 

WORKS OF DR. S. K. MUKHERJI, M.B. 
KAMA-SUTRA — An unabridged English trans- i 
lation of Eama-Sutra. Illustrated Rs. 6 
Psyehelogy of Love — Illustrated Rs. 2 

Marriage and Wise Parenthood— Illust. Bs. 2 

Booh-U^i on reqtiest I 

ORIENTAL AGENCY 

^ Oharan De Street, Calcutta, 12. 
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High Class Wrist Watches 

All Swiss made. Superior Craftsmanship 
Eac^^h guaranteed 3 years. More lovelier than 
in illustration. Ea(?h watch supplied with a 
plastic strap or chain and beautiful «*Ese. 



Bright Chromium (la.ye 

(Non- Jewelled) 

Bs. 28 

Superior (juality „ 

4 Jewels 

Bs. 38 

>1 ») 

7 Jewels 

Bs. 40 

„ UollctI jjoM (lU yr.“. gtcl.) 

Rs. 58 

15 Jewels stainless steel 


Bs. 68 

„ Roll(‘d goltl 

(10 yrs. gt<l.) 

Bs. 88 


Bright ('hromiuin (Rascopo Movemcnl) Rs. 30 

„ „ Superior 4 Jewels Ra. 40 

„ „ » 7 Jewels Rb. 44 

Rolled gold (in yrs. gul.) Rs. 60 

15 Jewels stainless .steel Rs. 70 

„ Rolled goM (in yrs. ghl.) Re, 90 



Bright Chromium Case 4 Jewels Rs. 42 

Superior quality „ 7 Jewels Rs. 4S 

Rolled gold (10 yrs. gtcl.) Rs. 62 

14 Jewels stainless steel Rs. 72 

„ Rolled gold (10 yrs. gtd.) Rs. 92 

for Ladies size in any of the above quality 

12V2% extra. Packing and Postage As. 12 extra. 
Free on order (or any t\vo. ^Vhile ordering 
write No. of the watch. 

PIONEER WATCH CO. 

Post Box No. 11428, CJalcutta. 
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LA TEST ARRIVALS 
GermMw B«lw«eo Tlie T«v» Wm by Fraser Bs. 8 
SoWflt RumUi by Gibberd Bs. 441 

Short HUtory Of IntonuiUNMd Alfoiri by 

Gathorne-Hordy Ba. 1142 

IntoraatioBol Sea Tranaport by Mance Bs. 11-12 
Modern India A The Woat by O’Malley Be. 3B-12 < 
International Labour Movomonta by Price Be. 14-1 


JUST OUT 


JUST OUT 


THE FIGHT FOR THE CUB5ER 

Ptiee: Hi, 5 

Ao Account Of The Indian Cridbet ToUr Tb 
Exoland 1946 by L. N. MATRUR ; wiih a 
international Labour Movomonta by race lie. 14-1 foreword by H.H. The Maharawal of Dundarpufe 
•Hiatory Of Woatem Philoaophy by B. RubbcU Rs. 1941 The first book of its kind pabliahed in India 

<Pbiloaophy by O. E. M. .Toad Ks. 3-5 _ ^ _ . ■ 

Philoaop^ Of Our Times by ditto Rs. 540 I N PI A 

Modern Political Theory by ditto Bs. 3-5 ^ IN WIM. 

A Short History Of Mankind by H. G. Wells Rs. 2-10 latest WOrlC Of 

Kefketion. On TO.^IU^«o» Of Our Time ^ Py, JAWAHARLAI^ NEHRU 

India : A lle^Stetement by Coupland Bs. 11-12 JVtce : Jis, Il-O 

Astronomical Horizons by Jeans Bs. 2-6 _ __ — - _ _ — „ ~ ~ 

Good-Bye IndU by Sharp Bs. 11-12 I WKHRU P|.|]||3K 

Atomic Energy For Military Purposes by Smyth R8.11-12 j 1* Bd ■■ ■• 1B,BB O 

Legends Of India by Hopkins Rs. 540 ! 

Nehru- Your Neighbour ed. by P. D. Tandon Rs. 7-8 ; it V O it li li *1 ilW El 

Making Of Indian Princes by Thompson ! Formerly] Banned . 

The Future Of Agriculture by Lasterbrook Ks. 7-1 

Mathematical Statistics by Wilks Rs. 1644 | NOW AVAILABLE 

^Psychology & Religion by Jun^ Rs. 11-4 | » a 

Essentials In The Development Of Religion i iTIf.f : Rs. 4 

by J. E. Turner Rs. 11-12 . ^ — 

Dovolopmont Of Theology Since Kant by Pficiderer Rs. 15 ! | rt r. 

Raphael* e Almanac 1947 Rs. 1-7 > 

Anatomy Of Lettoring bv Russoll Laker (Studio) Rs. 9-14 ! FAT H A I I F KI FS 

Selected Stories by f). Lawrence Rs. 6 . VJKI-ri I 

Women In Love by ditto Rs. 5-4 BY 

fcS.£S»?S.‘SJl&.i£S.b,N,il.l,.!5.a:? I UMIIS n!iCH« Price.- II.. m 

POSTAGE ETC. EXTRA IN ALL CASES. 

MESSRS. BOOKS OF THE WORLD. 


THE 

GREAT CHALLENGEI 


BY 

LOUIS FISCHER 


Price : Rs. 10 


Books For Your Library. 


Rb. as. 

Bkui, F.— Bengal Lamenting ••• .3 0 

Bosk, S. CV- Famous Speeches and 

Jjetters 5 0 

Bu'iterfiki.d, W. H. Effective Per- 
sonal Letters — 18 0 

Chaxakya — Indian Constitution 

Assembly •• 6 0 

CuAMBEKLix, W. II.— World Order 

or Chaos ••• 12 3 

CHurtCHiLL—The Dawn of Libera- 
tion ••• 10 2 

FistJUER, L.— The Great Challenge 10 0 

Labron, Johnson & Tei.ler— 

Selecting and Operating a Busi- 
ness of your own ••• 13 8 

Gauba, K. L.— Famous Historical 

Trials ••• 6 0 

Gauba, K. L. —Consequences of 

Pakistan • • • 6 0 

Gauba, K. L.— Prophet of the 

Desart ••• 3 0 

Gandhi, M, K.— The Unseen Power 2 0 

Oaikhl & SovANi — War and Indian 

Economic Policy — 7 8 


Gadqil, D. R.— Regulation of Wages 
of Industrial Labour in India — 

Kh. 

f) 

ap. p, 

0 0 

Hobiiouse — Social Evolution and 
Pol i tical Theory 

11 

(> 0 

Kelben Hanb— Society and Nature 

17 

-1 -0 

Munbiil, M. K.— a New Outlook ... 

5 

0 0 

Narain, Economic Struggle 

of Free India 

7 

8 0 

Price, J. — The International Labour 
Movement 

12 

3 0 

Prasad* R,— India Divided 

15 

0 0 


Rajput, A. B.— The Constituent 
Assembly 

Ra JPUT, A. B.— Maulana ^ ‘ Abul . 
Kalam Azad 

Stone, H. N.— Wrestling, Jnter- 
collcgiato and Olympic 

Sitakamaya, Pattabhi— CJoiistitu- 
tion of the World 

Satyapal & Probodh Chandra— 
Sixty Years of Congress 

Youxa, K.— Handbook of Social 
Psychology •c* 


4 8 0 

15 12 0 


15 0 0 
17 1 0 


THE BOOK CO., UO., College Squaro,; Calcutta. 
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liHlIan Investment 
CerporstinniLimiteil. 

Office rHSALCUTTA NATIONAL BANK BUILOiNQS, 
MISSION ROW. CALCUTTA 

PAID-UP CAPITAL.. .Rs. 4,00,000 
RESERVES Over ...Rs. 44,000 

In those days of “Cheap Money” 
Indian hivestmcnt Corporation 
offers the opportunity of earning a 
good return for your money. Money 
deposited with “Indian Investment” 
is compietely safe, as the funds of 
the Corporation Jire invested in i 
Gotd, Liinds near about Calcutta 1 
and stiarcs of dividend paying 
sound concerns. Mu. S. M. Bhatta- 
(:iun.iKE is the Chairman of the 
Corporation. Fixed Deposits arc 
being received by tlie Corporation at 
riic'" following rates of interest : 

Fixed deposit for 1 year ••• 3 P.C. 

Fixed deposit for 2 years ••• 372 P.C, 

Fixed deport for 3 years ••• 4 P.C. 

Interest payable half-yearly in 
January and July. For application 
forms for Fixed deposits, please 
write to: — 

BENOY BHU8AN MOOKERJEE. b.a. j 

Mcmager. 


1lB;9|edai>D fiaMfnr-rApril 1947 





The Qodef Beauh/ 

has made Maiden’s hair his perma- 
nent abode, according to the Post. 

fjct Kesavardhini now grow those 
glamorous tresses that lure ajid 
fascinate even the gods : and let it 
grow them all the year round. 

Komance — that is what Kesa- 
vardhini gives your hair. Radiant 
with ^'outh, vibrant with Beauty — 
and irresistible arc the locks that 
Kesavardhini helps to grow and 
preserve — from children upwards. 

Let your hair present you at 
your best ; and lot Kesavardhini 
jueseut your hair at their best. 
Giv(i vour liair 




TODAY ! 

PRESERVES* GROWS 
AND BEAUTIFIES HAIR 

Kesavardhini ■■■As*12 

Kesavardhini Shampoo ••• As. 12 

Postage and packing extra 
From mosf dealers or direct from 

SOUTH INDIA CHEMICALS 

COIMBATORE 
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THE 

HOOQHLY BANK U? 

{ Affiliated to Bharat Bank Ltd.) 

43, DHARAMTALA STREET, 

Calcutta. 

Phone : Cal. 2260 ( 3 Lines ) 

Now on with 
Greater Strength and 
Service Ability 

R. M. Gosvami, D. N. Nukbrjl 

CM«/ Accounfanf. Mg. Director. 


A PBOGSEBSIVE NATIONAL BANE WITH 
FULL CLEAKING FAOILITIEB 

THE ASSOCIATED 

Bank of Tripura 

Limited 

Pairon : 

H» HIMHESS MAHARAJA MANIKYA BAHADUR 
a B. E, K. a 8. 1. OF TRIPURA 
Oiief Office— AGARTALA. TRIPURA STATE 
Retd. Office:— GANGASAGAR (B. & A. RIy). 
Calcutta Offices; 

11. Clive Rov & 3. Mahabshi Dbbbndra Road 
Other Officee : 

Oacca^ ChaJcbazar, Narayaugaiij, Brahmaa- 
baria, Kama, Golaghat, Jorhat. Siimangal, 
North Lahhlmpur, Shamsemacar, Xaila- 
■ahar, Ajmirigaiij, Bhaaogaoh, Kuaalpw, 
Snhigaiij, ^ezpur, Oaahati, Shillong, 
Bhairabbaw and Sylfaet 
Managing Director : 

JEahantJ Kmnar Biojendim IQahore Dev SanHW 



The Truth in Yoor Hsrsscsiie 

VOUR RBAl. Lira TOLD rRRB 

Would you like to know without any oust what Ruit 
Stais faidlsate for yon, some of your ^t CjiqpsKhaMI. 
yonr stroneand weak points, eto? Heiu Is jw chanee 
to test FflBX! the sldU of iSuidit Tabm, India's ssosl 
famous Astrologer, who applying the anelent mdenee 
to nselnl purposes hss bout np sn ■ ■ - ■ ji^- - 

enflalde reputation f The aeon- 
raey of hie piedietiona and the 
•onnd praotical adriee contained 
in his Horosems on Bnsiness 
Speonlation, Finaaeei, Lore- 
affatrs, Friends, Enemies, Lotteries, 

!baTels, Ohanges, Litigation, 

Lneky Times, fii^sss, eto., have 
astounded edneated people the 
world orer. Gsobgb Maokbt of 
New York briioresthatTaboremnst 
possees some sort of seoond-sli^t. 

To popularise his system Taoore 
will send yon Febb your Astral- 
Interpretstion if yon forwstd him 
your full name (Mr. Mrs. or Miss). 




your fnii name (J»r. jiub. or bussl 
address and date of birth (English 
Oalendar) all dearly writlsD by yoniselL No money 
wanted lor Astrological Work, postage, ete«, but send 
about 6 annsB (Stamps) for Stationery, testimomals and 
other interesting literature. Tabore bdieres in fair deal- 
ings and aU work for whieh he leedves any payment is 
on the basis of satisfaetion guaranteed or full money re- 
funded. Ton will be amased at the remarkable aoenraey 
of his statement about yon and yonr affairs. Write now 
as this offer may not be made again. NoPersoul inter- 
▼lews, sll oonsnltatioiis by mail only. Address : Pundit 
Tabore (DapL 341-B), Upper Foriett Street, Bombay 26. 


Sir Jadunath Sarkar*s Works 

Hietory of Aurangzib Ba. As. 

Vols. 1 A 2 together, 2nd ed., ... 5 0 

Vol. 3, 3rd ed., ... ... * ... 8 8 

Yol. 4, 2nd ed., ... ... 4 0 

Vd. 6 t#» ... ••• n. 4 0 

ShlvRli nod Hlu Tlmeu, 3rd ed. Out of pr. 5 0 

A Short History of Anrengzlb, 511 pp 5 0 

Maghel Adminlstretionp 3rd ed. ... 8 0 

Studies in AurangEib’s Reign, 18 essays 2 8 
Anecdotes of Aorangrib (Eng. tr.) 2nd ed. 1 8 
House of ShivRii, studies in Marsths 
History, 306 pp • sse ••• ss* 9 8 

India through the Ages, 2nd ed. ... 1 6 

Pall of the Mughal Empire 
Vol. 1 (1739-1764), 500 pp. ... ... 8* 0 

VoL 2 (1764-1771), 672 pp. ... ... 5 0 

Vol. 3 (1771-1788), 482 pp. ... ». 6 0 

Chaitanya, bla life and teachings, 3id. ad. 2 0 

Abridged BengaH tnina. of Shlvp|l 

(4 pietoni) 8 4 

K, Maratihl tran. of Shivpii 

(4 pfatana) ... 8 4 

Later Mnghala (1707-1790), 2 vola., aorii 8 0 

S. C SARfCAR,-Ii. C S/UOMI. 

Odlait Btaani, jCWooMa. . ^ 


The ’ 1 4 ff4* W' Uc iii rt f ut ilV pitf 





THE ORIENTAL BOOK SOCIETY 

BANS PHATAK, BENARES CITY 

LATEST ARRIVALS 


THE GREAT OHALLENGE-By Lonii Fischer 

Be. 10 

INDIA TODAY— By E. Palme Dutt Rs. 7-8 
NEHRU YOUR NEIGHBOUR WITH AN IN- 
TRODUOTION— By Mahatma Gandhi. Edited 
by P. D. Tandon Rs. 7-8 

CASTE IN INDIA— By J. H. Hutton Rs. 15-12 
MAULANA AZAD— By Mahadeo Desai Rs. 4-8 

A SHORT HISTORY OF LABOUR CONDI- 
TIONS IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 1800 TO 
THE PRESENT DAY-By Jurgen Knczynski 

Rs. 6-15 

A SHORT HISTORY OF LABOUR CONDI- 
TIONS IN GERMANY 1800 TO THE 
PRESENT DAY-By Jurgen Kuczyiiski K8.6-15 

MY SEARCH FOB TBUTH-By S. Badhakrishnan 

Rc. 1-8 

ARUNA ASAF ALl > By Dhan Re. 2-8 

MORE OPINIONS -By C. R M. Joad 7-7 

THE HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN THE 
USSR Rb 7*8 

THE 'years of war -B y Vassili OroBsmaii 

Rs. 5-10 

TALES OF SEVASTOVOL-By Leo Tolstoy Rs. 5-10 

Please write your 


A SHORT BIOGRAPHY-By Joseph Stalin As. 12 
STALIN ON LENIN Rs. 1-14 

STUDIES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX— 
By Havelock Ellis. Authentic h Unabridged 
In Two Volumes R». 60 

THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE- Six Volumes 
In One Rs. 15 

THE NEW DICTIONARY OF THOUGHT-A 
Cyclopedia of Quotations Originally Compiled 
—By Try on Edwards, d.d. Rb. 12 

THE ORIENTATION-By M. N. Roy Rs. 6 

ANCIENT SOCIETY-By Lewis H. Morgan, lld. 

Rs. 7-8 

BAMANAMA— The Infallible Remedy— By Mahatma 
Gandhi Rs. 2*8 

REBECCA— By Daphne Du Maurier. Thirtieth 
Impression Rs 3-15 

SCHOPENHAUER-By Thomas Mann Rs. 3-1 

MONTAIGNE-By Andre Gide Rs. 

ROUSSEAU— By Romain Rolland Rs. 3-1 

TOM PAINE- By John Dos PaBsoa Ra. 3-1 

CHUGHTAFS PAINTINGS-Thirty-Bix PlateB In 

Colours, Rest In MonochromeB Thitty-nine Plates 
In All— By Mrs. Razia Siraj-Ud-Din Rb. 35 

address Legibly. 


BECOME A MASTER OF ASTROLOGY 

Life is not a Mystery— discover the power within you and use it. 

Study Astrology in your leisure time and apply the precepts of Cosmic Law to the 
problems of everyday life. 

The Students’ Equipment course teaches you to develop the understanding 
necessary for correct and practical application of Astrology to everyday life. The 
boohs selected take you through all the important aspects of Astrology and give 
you a good insight into the subject. ^ 

Sludenfs' Equipmenf includes the following items : 

(1) Hindu Predictive Astrology Rs. 7-8 (5) Graha aud Bhava Balas Rs. 2-12 

(IV Edition in Press) (C) Jaimini Sutras ... Rs. 3-12 

(2) Varshaphal ... Rs. 3 (7) Female Horoscopy ... Rs. 3-4 

(3) Astrology for Beginners ... Re. 1-4 (8) How to Judge a Horoscope Rs. 3-12 

(4) Manual of Hindu Astrology Rs. 4-8 (9) Compendium of Astrology Re. 1-4 


The cost of these books will come to Rs. 31 

The lowest cash price for the above 9 items including postage is 

Rs. 24 only 

If you also want to subscribe to **The Astrological Magazine” 
for one year in addition to buying the equipment, send R8.T1-8 in all. 

RAMAN PUBLICATIONS 5 '^’^lANOALOR^** 
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Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 

Literature 

SELECTIONS FROM SWAMI VIVEKANANDA- A 

represeoiative collcctiou of spcechefl and writings 
of Swatni Vivckananda. “ These selections from 
Swami Vivckananda s spcoches and writings have 
an abiding place in the history of our thought.... 
These selections... will be prized by the reader of 
today, and they will oifor him consolation in his 
distress and inspire him to soar higher and higher 
Modern He Hew). Pp. 620. Ri. 6 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA ON INDIA AND HER 
PROBLEMS *-NtiW edition, revised and enlarged. 

Re. 1-8 

TALKS WITH SWAMI V1V£KANANDA-Pp. 400. 

Re. 4 

SPIRITUAL TALKS Contains rare spiritual counsels, 
highly practical. “ This book will be bailed as a 
treasure by those with whom religion is something 
to be realized.'^ -{Rnmhay Chroniole), Pp. 4(Xl. Re. 4 
MESSAGE OF OUR MASTER- Gives in a compre- 
hensive w^ay the spiritual message of Bri Kama- 
krishna as expounded by the first disci))lcs of the 
Master. Pp. 2!^*). Re. 2-4 

RAMAKRISHNA THE MAN AND THE POWER - 

Re. 1-6 

WITH THE SWAMIS IN AMERICA- Re. 1-4 
OUR WOMEN -by Swami Vivckananda As. 10 
MY LIFE AND MISSION— by Swami Vivckananda— 

At. 10 

For a complete, raialogue please write to Manager 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA. 

4, WELLINGTON LANE. CALCUTTA- 13. 

I'boiie : Ual. 447b 


THE MODERN REVIEW 


VoL. LXXXL No. 4. 


WholB No. 484 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL 1947. 


PRONTiHPiECR-Sakuntala Leaves For Her 
Lord's Place {in colours) - Anil Paul 

NOTES- ... ‘ • 263 -72 

Current Political Trends In Europe— An wa/a- 

dc»i Chattirpadhyay 273 

London Lcitor — D. Graham Pole ... 277 

All Open Letter To The Indian Public On 
Educational Policies Of The Government 
Of India— Taraknath Das, PhJX ... 279 

India's In ter national Opium Policy 11. C. 

Mooketyoc, M.A., PhJ)., ... ... 28.1 

The Role Of Architecture In Future Civilization 

— Paul ZuGier 28:3 

H. M. Q.’s Statement On February 20 And Us 
Iniplications~/Vo/. A’. A', lihnttaeharyn, 

A/.4., B.L. (CaL), 7. A. A/. {Loud,), Barrister^ 
at^LatVy Header tn J.aw, Allahabad ( 'Ut versify 290 


OUR GLORIOUS LEGACY 

ill the scienco of herbal specifics which for thousands of years have stood foremost 
must be revived. It is KESEAKCH and research alone in the right direction 
can revive thorn. Wo are doing our mite help us doing it; 


SERPOL 

Specific for blood pressure, 
insanity, in.soiTiniH, Neuras- 
thanin, etc. Rs. 3*8 


INFANOL 

Radically c.ures infantile liver, 
all liver <& spleen troubles, 
(Irop.sy, unajinia. Re. 1 

Rkreakuii La hokatory 


AZOL 


Specific for asthma, Chronic 
Bronchitis, lieart troubles, 
etc. Rfl* 2 


Kalna Chemical & Pharmaceutical Works : Kalna : Bengal 


INDIA IN REVOLT 1942 

(To he completed in 8 rolumes) 

An authoritative history of the August (1942) revolution that shook India from 
end to end. The first volume of the book records that Bengal and Assam made no 
less strategic contribution to the movement that opened a new chapter in the history 
of India’s Struggle for independence. — Vol. L Es. 2-12. 

The Bengali version of the book has been highly appreciated by the Congress 
leaders, Press and the public alike. . 

Edited by : Tamni Sankaa Chakravarty 
Boon sour orders at once to : HINDUSTHAN BOOK DW*OT 
18 , BanUm Ohatteijee Street, Calontta or other principal Book ullen of laSia ; "■ 
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INTRODUCTIONS 

.For FriendBhip, Matrimony, Trade Exchange of 
snaps, Magazine^ Stamps and Other 192 hobbies 
arranged *in India and abroad. 

*'FBIENSS'’ 24-26, Ramghat, Bknarks. 
Estd.--1941. Founder: Mrs. Suvarn Devi i 
League's literature free. 


THE MODERN REVIEW 

( Founded by K Chatterjee in January 1907 ) 

SUBSCRIPTION 

PAYABLE nr ADYAXtCE— Annual : inland 
Rs. 8-8 ; foreign Rs. 14-8 or foreign equivalent. 
Half-Yearly : inland Rs. 4-8, foreign Ka. 7-8 or 
foreign equivalent. 

The price of a single current or iivailable 
back number or specimen copy is As. 13, by 
V. P. P. Re. 1 each post free. The price of a 
copy outside India Re. 1-4 or foreign equivalent. 
Terms strictly Cash. 

Outstationed-Chequos must include exchange 
Charges. Ohl subscribers should renew subscrip- 
tions quoting respective ‘subscribing number’ or 
every possibility of being enlisted afresh and 
issueil V. P. P. under undetected old number. 

If old subscribers do not renew subscrip- 
tions or give notice of discontinuation in due 
time, the next issue is sent by V. P. P. on 
the presumption that, that is their desire. 

The Mod(irn Review regularly ai)peara on the 
1st of every month. Complaints of non-receipt 
of any month’s issue should reach this office at 
least by the Ibth of that month quoting the 
“Subscribing Number”, or no complaint may be 
entertained. Many a packet bo lost in postal 
transit rt»gularly every month hence all possible 
remedial measures should be taken by all. 

SCALE OF CHAROES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 

OF ORDINAKY POSITION 


Single Inbeetjon. 

Rs. 

As, 

Ordinary page 

80 

0 

Half-page or one column 

43 

0 

Quarter page or Half column 

22 

0 

Quarter column (2'X3') 

12 

0 

Ono-eigbth column (l‘'X3') 

7 

0 


Homoeopathy-Biochemistry 

The leading house in Western India lor genuine 
and reliable Homcnopathic and Biochemic inedi- 
cines, globules, bottles, corks and other physicians 
requisites. Books — American, English and 
Indian publications. 

Priee list {res on appheaiion. 

Homoeopathic Outiook: 

A popular monthly. Annual subscription Rs. 2-8. 

Spedmm copy free on request \ 

ROY A COMPANY, Homoeopathists 

PrinceM Street, Bombay 2. 

Bubikesb Ebtabubhkd 1889. 


Watches With Plastic Straps. 



No. 901 Jewelled lever movemtnt 
accurate and up-to-date wrist 
watcJbicH as per illiiHtration. Bright 
chromium case Ha. 40, Rolled gold 
gtd. lOycarallK. 55, with stainleBa 
Steel back Ha. .58, with 15 jewels 
iitttd machine Rs. 72. Each wrist 
watch guaranteed years. Postage 
A Packing free. PREM SHANKER 
& CO., Aishbagh (m.c.), Lucknow. 


Rates for special spaces on enquiry. 

Advertisers desirous of effecting stoppage or 
change in standing advertisements, in any issue, 
shouhi send stop orders or revised copies within 
15th of the preceding month. 

The Modern Beview reserves the right to 
disoontinue any advertisement or to delete or 
alter words or pnrases which in the editor’s opinion 
are objectionable. 

We cannot undertake any responsibility for 
the blocks being broken or mutilated while 
printing, though every possible care is taken. 
We do not undertake responsibility of blocks if 
delivery is not taken within 15 days after 
stop order. 

tHE “MODERN REVIEW" OFFICE, 

120-2. Uppep CiRCUUUi Road. Calcutta. 


tbe'Mckfera Bevlov^ April 1947 


FOREIGN DEGREES: -In Art, Science, Law, 
ConinuTce, Agriculture, Engineering all branch, 
Philiisophy, Tlienlogy, Astronomy, Palmistry, 
Homeopalliic, Bioclicmic, Optical, Dentistry, 
etc. by post, for further pnrticiilars write to : 
- DR. TREIIAN. Dhanaula, Nabha State. 


SHORT-CUTS TO RECOGNISED STUDIES— 

by Prof. Subhey. Rs. 2-8. A valuable (ruide to 
seenro recoKuisL'il Universities' degrees, Matric to 
M.A. and Ph.D. by private study. Order To-day ! 

SHORTHAND TEACHER— Rs. 2. Complete book to 
learn Shorthand without teacher. Newspapers 
highly siioken. 

CITY BOOKHKLLBRS Sohanguni, (MKO), Delhi 


DAKTOm 1-Week Shorthand. 

Quickly gives L'^0-200 word.s per minute speed. 
FIRST LESSON FREE. 

Danton Shorthand School. 

(St. Albans), New Road. Post Box 43, Delhi 13. 


PRACTICAL PSYCHIC INSTRUCTION - - - 

HYPNOTISM, Meemcrism, Mind-Roading, Auto- 
Suggestion, Orystal Gazing, Ooiicentration, etc., are 
practically taught by post. Sticcessfol pupils all 
over the world. For paritetdars, please send an 
^anna stamp, R. N. RUDRA, B.Oom., B.A., 

( Son of Late Prof. K. N. Rudra ) 
La Kuthi, Khirgaon, Hazarlbagh, Bibar. 
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7%e Book of tbo Hour ! | 

The Indian Problem and its Solution 

By R. P. Dutt. Pages 478. Price Rs. 6-8. 

**Mr. Datt has done a real aervioe to the literature 
of the country in modern times by giving ns this really 
worthy book which makes very interesting reading 
from page to page.”— ^ys •'The Whip*’, Apnl 15, 1946. 

^'Mr. R. P, Dutt who has studied with care the Indian 
problem declares that our starting-point should be the 
abolition of caste*system and the stoppage of image 
worship.” — ^Tho Amrita Baaar Patrika, March 3, 1946. 

have no hesitation to recommend this thought- 
provoking book to every patriotic Indian irrespective 
of creed, caste, or sex.”— bays Mr. S. N. Modak, M.A. 
(Oal.), fi.A. (Oantab), Bar-at-Law, i.c.s. (Retd.) 
VIDYASAGAR BOOK-STALL 
41, Bankar Ghosh Lane, Calontta-6. 


T HOEOUGHLY Scientific, accurate Life 
Beading, Fees Es. 15. One question 
Es. 2. Send Horoscope, Birth-place, Date, 
Birth-time. Consult Famous Astrologer, 
V. P. Eanhbbb. 129, Shukurwai^eth, 
Poona City 2. 


Bald Head <& Gray Hair 

OUBED SIMULTANEOUSLY BY 

BALOREX 

Ordinary : Rs. 4-8 Strong : Rs. 6-8 

Kalna Trading Corporation : Kalna : Bengal 


CONTENTS— (Conflmted) 

My Christian Church : Adapt Or Quit— 
EUnjimittam 

New York Public Library {Ulu$U)-USlS 

National Academy Cf Fine Arts And Culture 
{iUuBLy—Prof^ 0, C* Qangoly 

Bombay Once Upon A Time (tVltisL)— R. P. 
Correa 

A Negro University In The Southern United 
States Of America {illusuy- USIS 

Synthesis— Bro 7 a«w?jr^or Pay, MJL, 

Memories Of Austrian Mudic — Dr. Arun 
QanguU, Z.D.8. {Vienna) 

The Role Of The Nationalist Muslims— A /lar 
Rahman 

The Famine Of 1943 And The Nature Of Land 
Transfer In A Village In Bengal — Prof, 
Karimamoy Mukerjee, hf.A. 

Oassification Of Coal Mines— N. V. Fswar ... 

Stock Exchange Stinks —A. P. Thakar^ C.AJ.LB 
(Bombay), C.A.LB, (Tjondmi) 



ROY COUSIMDCO 


4, OALHOUSIE SPYTEPHEN HOUSE. CALCUTTA 

PHDKt CAL .49R7 f,R AM JEWELLFRY 








f 
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ANCIENT SOCIETY 

^Bj) LEWIS HENRY MORGAN 
Price Ps. 7-8 

An epitome of the World’s Social History ; an 
ouistfinding original work of the great author 
which revolutionised men's ideas on the life of 
the primitive man ; contains complete history of 
the human society, clearly showing the influence 
of weapons and tools ns well as the methods of 
production and distribution upon social institutions. 

ETOLVTION or PttOPEDTY 

By PAUL LAFARGUE 

The author shows how property actually arose 
from primitive communism “how its forms have 
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NOTES 


Riots and Remedies 

We hiivp to apologist* again to our n*adors for tli<* 
•delay in the publkation of thi« issuo of this Rr.view. 
Thaijks to Ihc m •Ijiclniini'^lration of tliit* pro- 
vince, under the hands of the Muslim and of 

a Governor whose mind functions like an inert phistic 
mass, to be shaped at the will of his ministers and 
of his precious advbors drawn fmm the British I.C.S.. 
we are helpless in this mailer, since ’«ll activities of 
this great city seem to depend on the pleasure of -a 
band of hooligans v/ho are at libert 5 '“ to work iheir wiM 
on the innocent citizens. Thi< time the disturba* ces 
broke out without any warning, provocation or reu’-on. 
So much so that oven the fertile brdn of the (."hiif 
Minister could not find finything beyond giving orl 
an extremely lame stoiy, about a mist rum< nr 
regarding the eommiinal identity of a murdered woma'\ 
being the cause of this latest outbreak of \'iolence. 
E\en that story proves to wlut extent the minor. |v' 
immunity of this province hjiv(' been placed at Ihe 
mercy of the lawless and violent elements of the 
m'ljor community through the extreme partisanslnp of 
the Jye^ue administration. 

^TPeirnaps we have to be thankful that we have been 
q>arod so far from the horrors of t!\e August *46 
disturbances or that of Hie horrible m'lssacres of the 
Punjab. We can only be thankful, and pray Heaven 
to facilitate the departure of the British from India, 
for the sowing of the seed of this terrible harvest was 
done hy the British Empire-builders like Lord Curzon. 
Tlie nurturing of the seedlings, through the bestwal 
of moneys, filolied from Nationalist India, and of jobs 
wnd contracts, to reactionaries and to agent provo- 
cateurs, and ^ the turning of Ihe blind eye on the 
evil deeds of liirelings and henchmen of Bri ish 
Imperialism, was done hy tho?e fomenters of com- 
munal discord m India, we mean the British Tury 
officialdom. 

In connection with the Punjab horrors there are 
4^ few facts that the world shouM know in order that 
thie British Tories like Churchill might be fully t'x- 
posei}. The innocent victims of the Punjal) slaughter 
j^long to that (minority sesetion of the Punjab, that has 
W|ipi)>lied the Britidi Crown with as many soldiers a® 
.'idl the Muslims of India put together. For. despite the 
IWeehoods repeaticdly uttered by Mr. Churchill and his 
6ft per cent of the Indian army is composed 
and it is this non-Muslim section 


iJiJit won over 90 per cent of the 32 Victoria 

awarded for outstanding d^eds of valour, to 
the luilian army in the Wru-ld War Mi^at is just over. 

Il j.'? this minority again th*! !rj.s shed its blood as 
so'diers and policemeu at the di.stant oiil-posts of the 
Fiinpiro. Mo.st of these people arc agriculturists, who 
had birped their hands to the plough-share after 
vilianfly vfnMig the British Crown in m'ny a battle 
and skirniidi. 7'he?c were the people that were hope- 
Ic'-' V null un'hc’nl and had the full fur\' of murder, 
raj'f* erd ar^on tunu'd loose on them by the 

majority enninumlly. And not a prote.st from the 
Toti's* Said .Shri Juiprakashnarain in a statement 
b> Ihe ])]esR afler hl.s tour o^ er the afTofted areas: 

The prf«,rnt, di8turt>ances in the Punjab were 
rax’Mi !y y»’ trr.ed jind were* ptirt of a conspiracy to 
iM>:al I he Mu-l-.ni League in office os a step towards 
(he final jus alia lion of PukistAn. Among other 
P il I*'! in eon.spirMCv are assuredly Oover- 
nnj .L; kins a^d Ids British coIleague.s in the 
p o\ ipce. 

It eanno' be an accident that the districts 
\yhe’f‘ >eiiv'i -s' riot ng broke out are precisely those 
di-t’jc*^ yhii-’i rie ruled by British ofticore It too 
r:ji rot be :n ' r'fdcnt that wheii people in distress 
g> *n tli(5 otruer-. who are paid bv the province 
to do tliev are made fun of and are 

tauntnJ and lf)]d to go to the Congress as these 
gentlemen an' quitting arn'way. Whatever may 
or mf.y not be uecossriry for the T'eace of the Punjab, 

I have no doubt ii- mv mind that it is absolutelv 
essential t(» pack off to England im medial olv 
Governor .leTdiins and all his British colleagues in 
lb” province. 

The question, lli.at uuderlieg the Punjab dislui- 
bances, is wlu ther the League wants to follow ihe 
pilh of negotiation and selt'ement or the path of 
inl.midMtion and violonc'-* Recent I/f'ague proT*Mg:mda 
in ’be Punjab .show.'j that the League is det-Tmiiied 
to u.^e force in order to «priire its fiims. If Mm le fso. 
tl ero can -be no .^fotllement short, of a ci\i! war. 
The League must face tb!s qtiestion squarelv now 
and say if it is civil war it is preparing for. If it is 
not, it must change the tenor of its propaganda — 

What is the remedy ? Partition is the reply. 
Partition of the Punjab and Partition of Bengal, 
without any conditjons-prreedeut .and without auy loss 
of Mnie in chasing Wi^-o-t.lle-Wi^ps. It is ebout time, 
the Congress High Command realized that every dav 
lost in idle speculations or useless cogitmlion about 
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utopian ^U'an^ added complications to the 

knotty problems that India has to face in the near 
future. The Muslim League threw its full weight on 
the side of the British when Nationiilisl. India was 
being battered and ground down by the mailed fist 
and the iron-hcoJs of the Tor^-^ imperialist in the fight 
for India’s freedom. They reified a rich harvest then, 
and now, when the forces of imperialism are fading 
away, they want to deprive as many non- Muslim 
Leagiiera as are at their mercy, of all .'heir birthrights, 
through planned action, by brute force and through 
the aid and wiles of iheir gracious over-lords, the 
British Tories and ihe British bureaucracy. 

Let us proceed to Partition then, in order to 
ensure the siifety of as many of the intended victims 
as we can under ihe circumstances. The Punjab has its 
own leaders and spokesmen and w-e have no doubts that 
they would face realities and lose no time in coming 
to i« decision. Bengal lies under a cur^e of medioiTity 
now, after the giants have departed, and power is in 
wrong hands all round, including the Bengal IVoviii- 
cial Congress Committee. But, all the same, although 
we might hesitate to speak on behalf of the minorities 
of the Punjab, we have no hesitation wh:d.-oever in 
declaring in unequivot^aJ tei*ms that the rninoiities in 
Bengal are now clearly demanding a partition, without 
any catches or conditions-precedent. They ha\t ver> 
little patience left for the kind of word- jugglery that 
the BP.C.C. has been indulging in of late, niui the 
lime is approaching fast wdu Ti tint caucu6r-ridd('n body 
will have to have a purge. Bengal wants partition end 
this want, is now being voiced all over the province in 
clear terms, every day and in everj'' quarter where the 
oppressed minorities are. 

This is no time for the trying out of quack 
no.-^lnims, niumbo-jumbo magic spells, or **infallib1<' 
cui*es*' for communal discord. All those remedies have 
bt^ej) tried out and found to be useless long hefore- 
Partition is the sole remedy, we have no hesitation in 
declaring, that can succeed while the communal virus 
is ill ticliie fiMTOont in ihe body politic in Indi-i. All 
other jfropoftoU fire aither full of jntfnlh, as for 
eximple that of joint electorates, or ehe are worse than 
uselesH 08 all who know how electiom are conducted in 
Pakvitan wiU understand. So let us have partition, at 
all costs, including that of lives and treasure if it. need 
be. Let us face reality and get it over once for all, 
now and without further delay. When the comraunui 
plague has* been isolated and controlled we may let 
the hot-air inerchantB again hawk their wares, and let 
sermons be preached for the benefit of the souls of 
tho-te w’ho^p lives, propeily and honour are safe. 

We in Bengil. who believe in the Congress creed 
of nalionaJism. have fought for freedom for half-a- 
oentury. Our losses and sacrifices have been limitless. 
We have led in all movements in the past, and even 
now, even though the province has suffered through 
the unworthiness of its “leaders” the flame bums 
bright in those very parts where the League has 
not yet eclipsed the light of freedom. Should we then 
be denied a share of the freedom that is coming to 
the rest of Nationalist India, just because of the false 
claims of a band of usurpers who up till yestorday 
were the tools of a bureaucracy that besmirched 
the fair name of a democratic nation ? Or sho^dd 
our voice remain unheard because of the clamour of 
a motley crowd of cretins, aye-grinders and be-fuddled 
and incoherent party-pDliticiana who lay false claim to 
the Voice of Bengal T 


Punjab 

Muslim League propaganda for the oaiablishment 
of Pakistan in the Punjab has let hell looje in that 
province. Even the London Times, the 'Tory organ, 
wrote a fortnight after the inferno, that ' the imme- 
diate cause of the present tragedy was «.ho reckless 
propaganda of the Muslim League.” We have no 
desjre to give here any details of the horrible raaswu-rew 
and brutalities perpetrated in the Muslim m.'gority 
^»rea of the Punjab. Even the scanty reports that ha^'e 
been allowed to be published, after satisfying the rigid 
vensorship imposed on the press, sliow that the most 
terrible brutalities of the medieval age of barbarism 
have been repeated in many parts of the Western 
Punjab. Only a few t 3 rpical instances ore given here 
from the Tribune of Lahore, which hid lo submit all 
its reports for censorship and was obliged to publish 
them in a mutiluted form. There is no doubt that only 
a very insignificant portion of •the actual happenings 
111 * VP sem the light of day. 

Master Tara Singh gave an eye-witness account 
to a Press Conference in which ho said that on the night 
of March 5, the Muslims took out a procession with 
the bealiiig of drums and although the police were 
with them no action was taken. He approached the 
Deputy Commissioner for the despatch of the military 
but he was informed that the military could not enter 
the oily at night, although a company of troops was 
encampf^d in front of the Kotwali in the heart of the 
city. Next day. on March 6, shops in the main basar 
were set on fire and looted by mobs but still no action 
was taken. Master Tara Singh saw shops being looted 
about hundred yards from the Kotwali by an armed 
Muslim mob. On the 7th, he again saw Mus)»ms loot- 
ing shops and approached the police fruitlessly on two 
ufscasions. On the third occasion, he approached nn 
English officer who ordered a dosen policemen to 
intervene and they dispersed the mob by firing 
24 rounds, Thi.s was the first time, i.e., on the third, 
da}^ of tliP Pakist.an attack, loot and arson, that the 
police opened fire. This is the assertion of Master Tara 
Singh in his statement made at a Press Conference 
dated March 21. He emphasised that at least foi' 24 
hours Muslims had a free hand. It was on the 7th 
that troops entered the city and on this third day 
curfew was enforced. He estimated that in several 
villages in the Rawalpindi district almost all the in^ 
habitants had been butchered. In one thana or polic® 
station alone not less than 800 people were killed. In 
his estimate not less than 4000 Hindus and Sikhs were 
killed. A Sikh police constable was murdered and 
English Superinterdent of Police badly injured i*'' 
Amritsar by the mob, but no acMon was taken. We 
fully agree with Master Tarn Singh in his assertion 
that all these attacks in the Western Punjab were- 
due to the impression among the Pakistani “soldiers”’ 
that they would not be puni^ed. 

The inlemo raged in its full fury in the districts 
of Rawalpindi, Multan, Attock and Jhelutnoi'. liven< 
after ruthless pnming by the censoris scissors, the 
Tribune writes. “The people of Dudhial, one of the 
biggest and richest villages in Jhelum district, witht 
huge puoea bulldmgs, and having a branch of the» 
Hind Tran Bank, had succearfully fought the armed' 
mob which surrounded this ill-fated village oH' 
March 11, The raiders wote beat^ b^dk. But they 
returned doubly armed aJOd with moiv. dongetOttS' 
weapons. The allegation is that not only, 'were tlwF 
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C ied with guns and rifles, hatchets and sharp 
pons . . Thr rest of the message hf»s been 
cut out by the censor leaving the reader to guess the 
fete of th^' .residents of that ill-fated village. 

Crodii ihas been given by the Lahore correspon- 
dent of Jlnj\ Tribune to a Military officer, Major Day, 
who, according to Mr. Autar Narayan, succeeded in 
Tescuing os many as 60 young girls and women from 
the clutches of the raiders. Abducted girls and looted 
property were being taken to the Cambellporc district 
and so was the looted property being removed. 
Reports from the Attock district also stated that 
abducted women and looted property were being 
carried away through that area- as well. 

The co-nduct of the Governor of the Punjab, Sir 
Evans Jenkins, has come in for severe criticism. It 
has been openly alleged that while the Hindu Sikh 
minorities in th(‘ we.-^tern districts were being butchered 
and crying for help he hurriedly visited R^htak and 
Arnbfila on a false report, apparently for the protection 
of the Mu.slim minorities there against anv retaliation. 
It has also been alleged that while a show of force 
on the west could save thousands of men, women and 
children from butchery, troops were despatched to the 
cMSb'rn districts more quickly and in larger number'*. 
The niifjoiiti'es in tlie wc'-lern district n'C* iw-I some 
-uccoir' ordv when ihc' DefrTicf' Meinb^’r S rdar Baldrv 
^ing^' \\;is there Dewan Clinmanlal. after hi- return 
fmiTi liihore, bus made startling revel at inn<, :'»p<'‘ialh 
about thf' role of llu Oovetnor He said th.l Brit-sh 
ard American corres-pond^nts had been given full 
facilities by the Punjab Gcvfrnment. the Section 01? 
Administration of Govenmr Jenkins to see the riot- 
affeeled areas and se nd Joj.g eable.s abroad depicting 
India in the throes of a civil war following the British 
Goverrimf nt's deoision to quit the country'. Corres- 
pondents of the Indian Pres.s have not had similar 
facilities for touring the areas and strict ceusor'^hip has 
been exercised on their m ssages, a sample of which 
has been given above. Addressing a Pre.ss Ptinference, 
D.-wau Chamanlal explained the Govenior’a role. He 
aaid, “Some Punjob MiiiisU>rs hfive stated that the 
Go^Tmor had for some tune bem insisting that the 
coalition of which Malik Khizir Hyat Khan was the 
head could not continue and that he should join the 
Muslim* League Party in order to establish «n 
adminieiration which might be more suitable. This 
insistence on the part of the Governor, it is said, was 
the basic reason for the resignation of Malik Khizir 
Hyat Khan. As to what authority the Governor had 
from Delhi for the proposition that he put b<*fore 
Malik Khizir may be gueased. But it is obvious that 
the resignation of the Ministry, far from easing the 
eituation, has resulted in the Punjab’s turning into a 
veritable inferno.^’ It has been strongly insisted that 
the visit of Mr. Abell, Lord Wa\"eirs private secretary, 
to Governor Jenkins just on the eve of the distur- 
bance, must have had a sinister significance. 

Dewan Chamanlal made some more revelations. 
He said, “Our Ministers were infonned by the Gover- 
sior that he had received information that the Muslim 
XiCague National Guards in the city of Lahore hs^ 
%een seen roaming about wearing police uniforms and 
mnying rifies In &eir hands. I have seen with my om 
eyes marks of firing inside residential houses in certain 
lof&lities. I haye seen pools of blood on the fmirth 
ajkwiey rpofs houses, where the firing by the police 
unwarranted. Empty cartridges were picked up in 


certain piacei», ou which the following marks appeared, 
“prepared specially for His Highness the Nawab of 
Bahawalpur : Made in Eugland.” 1 have seen handbills 
cyclostylcd or hand-written with pictorial designs and 
verses from a certain religious book giving instruction 
how to slab and how to commit murder.’’ 

Punjab Affairs in the House of Commons 

The Punjab affairs cumc in for discussion in the 
House of Commons. Referring to the situation there, 
the Tory luminary, Mr. R. A. Butler, put the following 
question to the Labour Government : “Is it not rather 
irresponsible to talk about quitting when there is no 
responsible government at present.” This stock ques- 
tion of the Tory-League combine failed to elicit any 
reply from the Treasury Bench because it deserved 
none. There have been enough evidence to draw the 
irresistible conclusion that the hand of the Tory offi- 
cials at Lahore and Delhi was behind the League’s 
organised attempt to let hell loose in the Punjab. 
After a visit to th(' Punjab, Mr. Jayprakash Narain, 
like some other leaders, clearly stated that he strongly 
suspected Unit Governor Jenkins was behind the 
League conspiracy for the establishment of a full- 
th dgt d League Muii^try ni thi Punjab. I’he T>ibu 7 ie 
<»t' Jjdiuie. tHunnieiif ing on Mr. Butler's question in 
the House id Commons, wntea, *‘We have facts and 
ligures \t\ <.iui posso.^sion In show that the present 
ijiiiienlHble situation in the Punjab is a creation of 
the alliance between tlie medieval part of the League 
and the diehard part of the Bureaucracy, but, the 
cen!>c)rship order hangs over our head like the sword 
of Damocles and prevents us from quoting them. Let 
us just refer to the Punjab Government's announce- 
ment of March 17 to which reference is p(.rmi.-.<ible. 
It .'♦ay.s • The Deputy Comirni-ssioners in the districts 
affected by tlie disturbances ha\e been asked to collect 
and submit lulormation about all pensioners, includ- 
ing persons holding honorary’ coiiimission^. zihdai.’', 
iiiauikliors. lainbardars. jugirdars and jiorsona with Lnd 
grants in the colonie.s, who have taken parr in tiie 
dj*?lurbanccs or have not rendcrud proper help, with a 
view to withdrawing all pensions, honoraiy ranks, 
grants and colony lands. Orders have been issued to 
suspend and dismiss all persons in receipt of luamB. 
Pachotrafi, etc., who have misbehaved.’ There may be 
.W7»c other oj}ictal clauses loo that have misbehaved. 
If blame is to be apportioned, it must be placed almost 
wdioJjy at the door of British jingoes in the Punjab, 
w^ho .still hope to get the Attlee Government’s Quit- 
India Decision reversed and thiit of those Muslim 
Leaguers who take delight and pride in out-Mirjafenug 
Mir Jafer.” The Tory M.P.. Mr. Waldron Smithers, is 
Ihewdore patently wmng when he suggests that “the 
responsibilities for the loss of life in the Punjab rests 
with the Socialist Government.” The following mis- 
chievous question put by Mr. Nicholson to the Attlee 
Government is proof positive that the f ^hurchillites 
will, on no account, abandon their fondness for the 
divide et itnpera policy. He asked, “Are the troops 
used in Uie Punjab disturbances under the order of the 
Governor in exercise of his social rcspon.sibilitie8 or 
under the order of the Interim Govem«menl at the 
Centre?” Tlie Tribune, which is in the best position to 
judge facts although its har^ds are tied in respect of 
their publication, sn.vs in reply, ‘‘Even the babi' in tlie 
wood knows tlvil, the Punjab Governor, Sir Evans 
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Jenkins, 'with hie compact body of seaious bureaucrats 
and a police force, which is overwhelmingly Muslim, 
controls the administrative machinery in the Punjab 
and unless martial law is d«>clared the troops githchiig 
in the province will be guided by his will. Certainly 
Mr. Nicholson is bflt>er informed than the proverbial 
babe. But Tories in Parliament would not be Tories 
if they did not invariably use their interrogatoiy 
capacity and debating power to render tlie bad 
situation in India woree.” 

We in India are astounded at the brazen impu- 
dence of the I'ories in the British Parliaments. What- 
ever foul lies or filthy hypocrisies they may utter, 
they know in tliejr heart of hearts — ^if tliey at all 
possess that organ — that it is their own minions that 
have worked for and engineered such occurrences. 

Third Calcutta Disturbances 

The third attempt for the establishment of 
Pakistan began on March 26 and continued in full fury 
for more tlian a week. The attack comes from the 
same political party and the objeci is tlie same 
although tbere has been a change in the tactics. Tliis 
time, there was a determined flarc-up in certain plague 
spots of the city over which the League has the 
strongest hold and the hospital records for the first 
few days would show that victims almost -exclusively 
belonged to one community. Attacks on unwary 
passers-by and helpless residents generally in the 
bustee areas continiu'd. A portion in the hefirt of the 
city, within visible <lisLance from the Government 
House, was im.passab)e for foot or vehicular traffic 
for membeiH of one community. This area is wioll- 
knowu as a stronghold of the League. The whole of 
South Calcutta, inhabited by Hindus, was completely 
quiet, and the virulence of the attacks was conceu- 
trat(xl in the Eastern suburbs of the city. 

One of the rnosi sigriificant. facts of tliis third 
attack is the alliance of a section of the police with the 
League agitators. The Muslim National Guards, in 
open defiance of Sec. 144 Cr. P.C. and the curfew 
orders, began to parade side by side with the police. 
On complaint to the Governor, they were, however, 
withdrawn from the streets. But police, both unarmed 
and armed, took their place. l! is alleged that the 
victims of atticks were subjected to arrests and 
assaults in many cases, while the attackers wore 
leniently passed cjr. The mixed areas where 
the League has its hold have been the main 
target. Serious charges of house-breaking, assault on 
women and children, theft in the name of seardi, 
aiding and abetting to set fire, and murder have been 
publicly made and some such complaint^ have been 
taken to the Courts, but none of th('se officers h'lve 
even been suspended pending disposal of the cases. 
The recently romiiterl Punjabi Muslim amned police- 
men have caused deep distrust in the city and allega- 
tions against, some of theim. of serious crimes have 
been made in the Court. In one such 0!»«e, although 
the Chief Presidency Magistrate observed that the 
allegations were grave, he ordered police enquiry 
instead of hfilding the inquiry either himself or by a 
Magistrate. The public have all along complained, 
with very strong ground, that the brutality of the 
junior officers continue because their seniors take no 
stpps against them. This has served as an encourage- 
ment for them to throw their whole might in the fight 
for Pakistan even to the point of killing poople. It ifl 


alleged that m the northern outskirts, a bu£tee was sets 
on fire and some of the inhabitants of this very bustee* 
were shot down while the attackers went awa^ scot-free^ 
It was openiy alleged m the press tiiat j| 0 etrol for 
setting fire to this bustee was obtained from Lhe ofiiicer- 
ia-choige of the police station from his own store 
that the arson was committed in his presence 
and even that he hud fired at residents of -^he 
bustee who tried to eaCtipe. These allegations are 
exceedingly grave and any decent administration 
wou;d have taken drastic and severe steps to bring 
him to trial. But instcad.^as is usual with the League 
Administration, this officer continues unscathed and 
in spite of the fact that legal proceedings have been 
started against him, he has not even boon suspended. 

borne significant changes in the police administrar 
lion have recently been made here, evidently with the 
object of furthering the cause of^ Pakistan. Sixteen out 
of twenty-five police stations are under Muslim 
oflici:rs-in-charge. Out of the seven divisional detective 
Inspectors, who investigate crises and conduct arrests, 
six are Muslims. Only one Hindu D.D.I. controls two 
police stations, W’hile the six Muslims are in charge of 
the reuminiiig twenty-three. In spibfh of very strong 
public resentment, the mu.st communally minded 
Deputy Commissioner in the force has been placed in 
charge of T^ralbazar Head Qu '.rters, whose rank is next 
to the Police Convmissionor. All the key-positions in 
the police are now ht'ld by the League end utilised 
for the furtherance of the cause of Pakistan. And this 
in the city of Calcutta 75 per cent of whose inhalntants 
are Hindus, who contribute about 90 per cent of the 
r..!cs and taxes 1 

New West Bengal Province 

Various schemes about the shape of the new West 
Bengal province have been put forward during the 
jjast few weeks. We consider it best that the new 
province should include the entire Presidency and 
Burdwan divisions and tlic western portion of the 
Rjijshihi division where the Hindus are in a 
majority. We base this claim on the following grounds : 

(1) Bengal has five divisions, two on the east, 
two on the west and one in the north. The eeatem 
divisions of Dacca and Chittagong have Muslim pro* 
portions of 71-69 and 75*40 respectively. The western 
divisions of Burdwan and Presidency have Muslim 
proportions of 13*0 and 44*66 respectively. The area 
of Dacca and Chittagong divisions together is 27,263 
sq. miles while the area of Burdwan and Presidency 
divisions together is 30,637 sq. miles. The total area 
of Rajshahi division is 10,642 sq. miles* of which about 
9,000 sq. miles constitute Hindu majority. Therefore^ 
the new Province would have an area of 40,000 square 
miles leaving more than 37,000 sq. miles to the old 
one. 

(2) Historically Bengal was formed out of three 
provinces, namely, Rahr, Vanga and Varendra. The 
separation on the following model would follow 
historical fact as well. 

If there ever is to be an exchange of poptiatioa, it 
will be between 87 lakh Hindue, Tribals and otheie 
from East Bengal and 89 14kh Muslims from WM 
Bengal. \ 

(8) The populaticme.of the new Pro\^?« ^ tbiii 
basis could be distributed ae follows : 
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WEST BENGAL 


PvroeuLaga /)/ 

District or 

Area in 

Total pojfulaiion 

Muslims 

Non-MvAlimt* 

Miidims 

Division 

sq. miles 



2-4 V . 

D.irjoeling 

7,192 

376.369 

9,126 

367,244 

231 { 

Jalpaiguri 

3,050 

1.089.513 

251,460 

838, a53 

46-7 \ 

Dinajpur divested 




of 4 thanas 

3,428 

1.616,350 

751,691 

861.659 

56*8 

Malda 

2,004 

1.232,618 

699,945 

532.673 

46-7 

Rampar-Boalia 





Godagari tbana 
of Rajshahi district 

200 

116.979 

54,666 

62.313 

44-56 • 

Pi-esidency Di\ isioD 

16,402 

12.817,087 

5.711.35-4 

7,105,733 

13-9 

Bui'dwan Division 

14,135 

10.287.369 

1 .429,500 

8.857.869 

31-6 

Total 

40,411 

27,536285 

8.910.741 

18.625,544 



EAST 

BENGAL 



75-4 

Cliittagong Division 

11,766 

8,477.890 

6,392.291 

2.085.599 

71-6 

Dacca Division 

15,498 

16,683.714 

11.944,172 

4.739,542 

76.9 

Rajphfthi district 



divested of 






two th'Mnaa 

2,326 

1,451.771 

M 18.619 

336,152 

68-6 

Four thaTias from 





Dinajimr district 

525 

310.483 

212.555 

97.928 

71-4 

Rang]mr 

3.606 

2.877.847 

2,055.186 

822.661 

83-9 

Bogra 

1.475 

1.260,463 

l.a57.902 

202,561 

77-1 

Pjibnii 

1.836 

1 705 072 

1.313.968 

391.104 

73-5 

Total 

37,031 

32.770,240 

24.095,245 

8'675'995 
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Bengal Congress on Partition of Bengal 

Thi' Bengal Provincial Congress Commiitre has 
at last (Xpre8s<»d its official opinion on Bengal Parti! ion. 
As has ibeen usuaJ with them, they have not le<l the 
country forward but have merely followed popular 
opinion hesitatingly and with a number of reserv'ations. 
A Congressmen’s Convention suminornd for April 5, 
to discuss the life and death problems of Bengal was 
postponed on the plea that conditions in Caleutti were 
not normal. Disturbance? in Ci»lfiitt» this time are 
localised within a smalJ area of the city. Popular 
opinion considered tliis decision for postponment ot 
the Convention as disgraceful. This was expressed in 
strong terms in a Calcutta daily of wide circulation 
and -popularity. At a time when the Assembly sittings 
should have been utilised for putting pressure on the 
Government for their inability to bring the situation 
under control, the Bengal Congress kaders agreed to its 
adjournment on I he same plea of difficulty of move- 
ment. Here again, the people took this action as rank 
cowardice and betrayal of the coiiutiy^’s cause which 
also found expression in another Bengali daily news- 
paper edited by fit journalist of the widest reputation. 
The Bengal Congress at the present moment is under 
the thumb of a party caucus of se]f-«i‘ekers who, only 
a few weeks ago, got a sharp rebuff in n municipal 
election at Khulna. The candidates set up with official 
Congress stamps were disliked by the local people 
there, whose protests against selections were turned 
down by the ‘leaders’’. The result was a victory 
for the people and the “Congress” c«ndidaie.e could 
hardly secure 10 per cent votes. After the elections a 
spokesman of the people’s candidates exT>l flitted in the 
columns of a third daily newspaper in Oalcuttji that 
it wa.^ not a rebellion against. Congress but an (5X- 
nression of resentment against the usurpers of the 
powers and reputation of that great body to which 
every Indian with a spark of nationalism in his heart 
owes allegiance. Their coming into office, was not clean, 
it was through nefarious tactics. After the B.P.C.C. 
eloctions. complaints of foul tactics were nnde againsat 
each one of their ‘Vsucccssfur’ candidates, all of which 
have been hushed. Many candidates sent by this body 
to the Legislatures and to the Constituent Assembly, 
utilising the blind allegiance of the people to the Con- 
gress, have, beeri conspicuous for their worthlessness, in- 
ability and above ell their utter lack of courage to 
etand by the people in the most difficult hour of trial 
in the history of Bengfil. No wonder such a body of 
incompetent and unworthy persons will fail to rise 
to the occasion and when hard pressed will pass a 
resohitiott lacking in foresight, courage and vision. In 
their resolution they have urged a strong Centre which 
has not been contemplated by the Cabinet Mission 
Plan within whose four corners the Constitution must 
be framed. They have expressed their pious wiidi to 
maintain the fundamental unity of India but have 
failed to mustier courage to declare in unequivocal ^d 
unambiguous terms that it was with this end i^ view 
that the Partition was desired. Bengal Partition is 
imperative not merely to save Bengal Hindus from 
ex^rmination but it is the most effective we«^>an 
which can fight Pakistan and eliminate the greatest 
menace to Indian unity and freedom. Instead, the 
Bengal Congress lotus-eaters have expressed their 
eagerness to letmain as a protected minority in their 
own homeiiigid under the gracious protection of League 


satraps. If even I hat mercy is denied them, then they 
wouUi cry and beg for partition I 


Here is the resolution : ^ ,/ 


The Ex(?cutive Committee of thij/ B.P.C,C, 
believes that India has a fundamental umty geogra- 
phically, culturally, ethnically and politically end 
that in the present international setting maintenance 
of this unity is vitally necessary for the defence of 
Tndk and for her proper future development so that 
India cm play her due and rightful role in the 
comity of nations. * 

This Committee further believe that this unity 
would be ineffective unless there is a strong centre 
and so the committee thinks that tho Cabinet 
Mission’s decision of allotting to the Centre only 
three subjects, tnr.. Defence, Foreign Affairs, and 
Communications, has been inadequate. And in fluy 
event the Dninn constitution, should contain clear 
and <lofinit.e provisions giving effective authority to 
the Central Government to implement its directives 
in matters concerning fundamental rights, protec- 
tion of minorities and ot backward tribes which 
siibjeicts must he made Central responsibility. 

This Committee is of opinion that Separate 
Electorates are a direct negation of democraev and 
the direct cause of communal discord and separa- 
tionist, tendency. The Committee, therefore, believes 
that Joint Electorates with adult franchise should 
be the basis of the future constitution of the Union 
of India and in all its component parts. 

This Committee while welcoming H. M. G ’fl 
decision to transfer power to the peoph' of the 
country by June. 1948. insists that power as a whole 
should be transferred to the Central Govorniroent. 
It also records its di.*>»appr(n al of the chiise in 
H. M. G.’s last Statement of February 20, that it 
may transfer power even to the Government of 
some of the existing provinces as it will break up 
Indian unity and cut off Bengal from the nest of 
India and is likely to result in handing over power 
to some communal parly in Bengal. 

This Committee while wishing for and believing 
in the unity of Beng.Tl. thinks that the tujt'v- of 
India is of more fundamental necessity for India 
as a whole, and also for Bengal and its people. So 
this Committee dem.and8 that if H. M. G. contem- 
plate handing over its power to the existing 
Government of Bengal which is determined to the 
formation of Bengal into a separate sovereign State 
and which by its composition is a communal party 
Government, emch portions of Bengal as are desirous 
of remaining within the Union of India should be 
allowed to remain so and be formed into a separate 
province within the Union of India. 

This Committee hereby lends Hs support to 
the democratic rights of the people of such portions 
to remain within the Union of India — ^which right 
has been recognised by the Cabinet Mission in its 
State document of May 16, 1946, as in the last 
paragraph of Clause 6 and Clause 7 of the sedd 
document. 


While framing the constitution of Bengal even 
as a province within the Union, if it is not found 
possffile to provide Joint electorate end adult 
franchise with essential minority safeguards as the 
basis of the constitution, tihiit Committee further 
demands that Bengal ehoukl be divided into tiqo 
provintees and such pOrtioiuf as are desirous H 
fmoiog the constituHcm on that bswN&^d te 
allowed to form a ssiMtfate provinoe of 
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Support for Bengfd Partition 

The West Bengal Provincial Committee which was 
formed a*./ew months before the Calcutta Carnage of 
August, 1^, the purpose of agitating for Bengal 
Partition, ms roce'ivcd tlie support of a large number 
of public I organisations, organs and individuals. A 
summary of^ some of the public bodies who have 
supported the Partition i« given below : 

The Indian Association, the premier Liberal 
organisation. 

Bengal Hindu Conference held at Calcutta on 
the 15th and 16th of March, 1047, attended by 40t> 
delegates from all over Bengal. 

The Jatiya Bangabhumi Samiti. 

The Bengal Partition League of Mahendra, Patna. 

The West and North Bengal Union. 

The Hindu Minorities Protection Committee of 
Birbboom. 

The North and West Bengal Provincial Committee-. 

The New Bengal Association. 

Burdwan District Congress Committee. 

Hooghly Dis'irict. Congress Committee. 

Midnapur District Congress Committee. 

Tamhik Subdivisional Congress Committee. 

81 Barristers of Ca'ciiUa High Court. 

166 Advocates of Calcutt.T High Court. 

JOO Solicitors of Calcutta Hijdi Court. 

Presidency Magistrate’s C’ouri Bar Association. 

SeaUlali Police Court Bar Association. 

Sealdah Civil (/Ouri Bar Association, 

Alipore Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

Howrah District Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

Howrah District Criminal Court Bar Association. 

Ulubaria Subdivisional Civil Court Bar Association. 

Ulubaria Subdivisional Criminal Court Bar Asso- 
ciation. 

Am til District Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

Chinsurah Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

Arambag Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

Serampore Pleaders’ Bar Association, 

Bunjwan District Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

''Asansol Subdivisional Pleaders' Bar Association. 

Kalna Subdivi.sional Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

Katwa Subdivisional Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

Suri District Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

Rampiirhat Subdivisional Pleaders' Bar Association. 

Bolpur Pleaders* Bar Association. 

Bankura District Pleaders' Bur Association. 

Bishiiiipur Riibdivudonal Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

Midnapur District Pleaders' Bar AssociatioD. 

Tamluk Subdivisional Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

CoJDtai Subdivisional Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

Jhargram Subdivisional Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

Qhatal Subdivisional Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

’ Ghatal Subdivisional Muktears’ Bar Association. 

Tamluk Subdivisional Muktears’ Bar Association. 

Oarhbeta Subdivisinnel Pleaders' Bar Association. 

; Krishnagar Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

Krishnagar Muktears' Bar Association. 

Ranaghat Pleaders' Bar Association. 

Diamond Harbour Subdivisional Pleaders* Bar 
Association. 

XSamond Haibour Subdivisional Muktears' Bar 

AMoifttton. 

pgrasat Bi^visional Plaeders* Bar Association. 

Ae<lBO^..Jmtr!<*t Pleaders’ Bar Association— Hindu 


Maguru bubdn isiouul Pleaders’ Bur A^ssociaUon. 
Narail Subdivisionu^i I’lcadcrs’ Bar Association. 
Kimlnu District Pleaders Bar Association — Hindu 
members. 

Bagel hat Subdivisional Pleaders’ Bar Association. 
Pabna Disuict Pleaders’ Bar Association. 
Daijeeiing District Pleaders' Bar Association. 
RaJgunj Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

150 Hindu members of Dacca District Pleaders' 
Bar Association. 

Hindu monibers of Narayanganj Subdivisional Bar 
Association. 

Hindu members of Munshiganj Subdivisional Bar 

Faridpur District Pleaders’ Bar Association. 
Madanpur Subdivisional Pleaders' Bar Assaciation. 
Hindu members of Mymensingh Distric; Pleaders* 
Bar A^ssociation. 

Nelrokoea Subdivisional Mukteara' Bar Association. 
Slierpur Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

BirlsaJ District PieadcTs’ Bur Association. 

Hindu members of Chittagong District Pleaders’ 
Buj As.^ociation. 

Hindu members of Noakhali District Pleaders’ 
Bar Association. 

Midnapur Municipality. 

Barra ckpur Municipality. 

Ihampiirhat Union Board. 

Burdwan Sadar I^ocal Board. 

Kalna Local Board. 

Hooghly District Board. 

Bangadesliiya Kayastha Sabha. 

Ward Xf Legal Defence Committee. 

Hindu Chamber of Commerce. 

Bengali and Marwari Merchants of Khulna. 
Netrokona Medical Association. 

Tarim Samiti, Simla. 

Nelaji Byayain Bangha, Ghatal. 

Residents of AsansoL 

Burdwan Tradcr.-s' .iini Milk-ownew’ Association. 
Howrah People's Association. 

Conference of Khulna citisens. 

Ranaghat Rate-payers’ Association. 

Noakhali Rehabilitation Committee. 

Nadia District Teachers' Association. 

Meeting of Jeasore people. 

Faridpur Medical Association. 

Ghatal Medical Association. 

Amrita Bazar Patrika (Daily English). 

Pastern Expresa (Daily English). 

Juffantar (Daily Bengali). 

Bharat (Daily Bengali). 

Bazumaii (Daily Bengali). 

Hindusthan (Daily Bengali). 

The Modem Review (English Monthly). 

Prabasi (Bengali Monthly). 

Charu-Mikir (Weekly— Mymensingh) . 

Bkazkor (Weekly— Mymensingh). 

PaUibazi (Weekly — ^l^Ina ) . 

Assam 

The League has turned its attention to Anaim. 
Elaborate arrangements have been made to “invade”^ 
the province for the purpose of establishing Pakistan 
there and Pakistani troops have been massed in the 
Myn'en«inj?h diatriet of Bengal on the border of 
Assam. 

Assam is n Hindu majority province but Bengaf 
and A^enm tnken together hnve n Muslim majority of 
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ono per cent. Therefore, in pursuance of Mr. Jinnah’fi 
^‘irrolutable logic'^ that he wants it Assam is called 
upon to merge herself within Mr. Jinnah’s Pikistan 
and on her refuafil, arrangements for invading the 
province are bring made. Where the great General 
Mir Jumlah had failed, we have doubts if a Jinnah or 
a Kliaiiquzsaman will succeed. 

The League’s desire to send large numbers ot 
Muslims into Assam for sf'ltling there with the object 
of turning the communal ralio of that province in 
their favour gave rise to opposition from the Assamese 
peoph^ The immigrants began to take unlawful 
possession of the Government grazing land^ and other 
reserve lands. The ^mpular opposition forced the 
Saadulinh Ministry to t/ake action ffiid it was decided 
by that Ministry that the reserves and grazing lands 
would be cleared of the immigrants. But befoni eff(‘ct 
could be given to this policy, lh(? Saadullah Ministry 
fell and Mr. Bardoioi eamo into office. But as soon 
as the Bardoioi Ministry took 8 t,eps to implement the 
delusion taken by the previous L'ligue Ministry, a 
hue and cry was raised. Even tlu! Beng'i’ Provincial 
Muslim League began to interfere in the internal 
affairs of Assjm and now it has been taken up by the 
All-Jndia League and Chondhury Khaliq»izzaman is 
there*. The fact, how< ver, remains that the immigrants 
want to take possession of reserve lands by force and 
are not prepared to submit to a planned policy of 
settlement. Tliey are backed by the entire League 
organisation in this most reprehensible aclioD of 
theirs. 

A joint Council of Action has been set ^up by the 
Bengal and Assam Provincial Leagues and large 
numbers of mon, organised on military lines under the 
leadership of the Muslim National Guards, have been 
massed on the Bengal side of the frontier. Appeals for 
resources for this ‘‘invading army” have been openly 
made and menacing statements have been made in this 
matter by the League loaders. One fails to understand 
liow Sir Frederick Burrows, the Governor of Bengal, 
suffers this concentration of men within limits of the 
province under his charge for aiding and abetting the 
unlawful activities of some lawless olemonts in a 
neighbouring province. 

Minority Oppression in Sind 

The Council of the Sind Provincial Congress 
Committee at its meeting considered the present 
situation in Sind and has passed a resolution which 
gives some idea of the systematic oppression to which 
the minorities are being subjected there. The troatcrial 
part of the resolution is given below : 

The Council of the Sind Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee has given its most anxious and careful cori- 
sideration to the political situation developing in Sind 
since the advent of exclusively Muslim I^cague Ministry 
and notes with very great regret and concern that not 
only have they done nothing to improve and nm'^liorate 
the miserable condition of the masses of this unhappy 
province or to forge and cement the bonds of fellowship 
and foster the feelings of brotherhood between the 
various communities in Sind, but the League Ministry 
in its intoxication of power, far from inspiring trust 
and confidence in the members of the minority com- 
miinities and protecting their legitimate rights and 
interests, has plunged headlong into a course of action 
in and out of the Asserablv which is enuring great 
anxiety to all well-wisliers of the province. 


The attitude of gross discourtesy and intolerance 
which the Ministers and their supporters have been 
showing to the oppo-ilion turning and twisting for gross 
communal propaganda the most innocent and well- 
meaning speeches and suggestions and amendments of 
the members of the opposition, is a clear iodiention of 
the manner in which the League represcuiativi s will 
treat the representaihr'^ of the minorities in the 
province. 

In exercise of its pow >r.s the League Ministry is 
swayed by considerations <** gro.ss cominunalisin to the 
detriment of the good of tin* province as a whole. Even 
in the sphere of education sncii c nsideralions have 
not been laid aside and the result is a grotesque 
IJniverriiy Act which places power into the hand*- of 
their community which has been given ovcrwlielrniiig 
and unwarranted representation on varioii'* bodies out 
of all proportion- to what their ediicaliiinal enterprise 
hitherto would justify. In matters of trade, taking 
advantage of the controls ovjji some com;uodiiie?, it 
has deprived the member.^ of ibc ininotity comTUunitics 
of their legitimate trade in those commodities which 
they had been carrying on for generatioos. and placed 
it in the hands of those members of Theij ci immunity, 
a vast majority of whom are absolutely new to it, and 
this has been tlone ahsobitely on rommiina! con- 
siderations. 

In scrvice.s the rights of mhiori'y c<immuiiitic*> have 
been trampled upon and i)piK>ii)tmenii.s and promotions 
are made on communal considerations, which ha« very 
seriously affected the already dererioraririg efficif‘ncy of 
the udininistrutionw 

The attitude of studi»’d indifference of the Ministry 
to the acute distress which ha.s overtaken the membori 
of the minority communities who owing to insecurity of 
life and property have migrated from ih»ir villages to 
nearby towns, and whose lands and otlicr immovable 
property in the villages are being forcibly trespassed 
upon by the members of the majority community, shows 
the scant regard which the Ministry lias for their 
interest and welfare. 

In other spheres also the League Ministry is not 
lagging behind. Fresh legislation is being enforced 
10 make it easy for the members of ihejr community 
to get hack the lands they have transferred decades 
hack. Special procedure is being devised and the 
existing wholesome law is being replaced for this 
purpose and though ostensibly this proposed legis- 
lation can he exploited, by all the communities, 
still the Ministry in piirsuan<*c of its authoritative 
pronouncement in the Assembly, is bringing for- 
ward this legislation styled ‘Sind Landholders Mort- 
gage Act’ primarily to benefit the members of their 
community. 

Free Press oj India sends the following report 
from Karachi: 

Sind too is now passing through a critical period 
of communal bitterness. One after another, the 
League Ministry in Sind is taking sieps to consummate 
a well-planned economic scheme, which the Hindus feel 
to be against their interests. 

Muslims from the Punjab and the adjoining states 
of Bahawolpur and Khairpnr are being allowed to in- 
filtrate gradually into Sind, while immigration of 
Hindus has been entirely stopped. 

Musliihs are permitted to purchase property at 
much cheaper rates than Hindus, while in the matter 
of trade, ^ they are given favoured treatment. It is 
thought likely that a large number of big Hindu bmi* 
nessmen will shortly make Karachi their home. 

Already Hindu capitalists have started mlgratfog^ 
while those owning laiid refused te build utl ^ 
political future of the P^vinoe is 
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The Land Alieiiaiion Bill, which ie now on ihe 
. legislative anvil, will debar any iiirvdii who aid no> 
own any agricultural land in 1038 from purchasing 
such Idiad in future. 

A \Vell-p1aniied scheme for the ocomoiiuc subordi- 
nation ihe Hindus is already under way and in ilu 
services, V they wiU have to face gradual extincuuiu 
Already all ihe key jobs in Goverhincnt services ar<‘ 
monopolised by the Muslims. All the District ^lag^^ 
trales with the exception of one are Muslims. The soli' 
tary Hindu is also leaving Sind siiortly. 

Hindus are being transferred from all coiihd* niial 
departments and Muslims arc replacing them. 

I'he miuorily oppression in the two proviucieti 
under Muslim> League Administration follows the same 
methods and same tactics. Their life, property and 
honour of women have been made helplessly insecure. 
In a planned way they are being ousted from the 
political and economic spheres of the province and 
great catx'^ is taken to* increase their inability to resist 
this attack on their very .existence. MinoriV protec- 
tion is the special port! olio of the British Governors 
and in both the piovinces these dignitaries are nothing 
more than meie on-lookers to this foul game of 
extermination of the minority by a communal dictator- 
ship. Meanwhile, Mr. Jinnah punctuates this nefarious 
game of the Loague Ministries by occasional homilies 
about the minorities and declarations of delivering 
social justice to them. With this black record, Hind 
now prepares to take over power from the British 
Government as an independent State. The Sind Muslim 
League Assembly puriy has appointed a committee 
uuder the chairmanship of tlie Premier, Sir Gulam 
Husain Hidayetullah, with other Ministers among the 
members, to frame a constitution for a separate 
sovereign Sind. The committee being exclusively 
formed of League Members it is conceivable that 
Hindu interests io the province will be exterminated 
if such a '^State'* comes into being. The present 
activities of the League Ministry have provided more 
than sufficient evidences of attitude towards the 
minorities. 

Svnd University BUI 

“We cannot permit our culture to be threatened, 
it IS our life blood, not even nnt in importance to 
food and drink,*’ observes Mr. Durgadas B. Advani, 
President, Sind Provincial Educationist Conference 
and ex-Mayor of Karachi in a statement condemning 
the Sind University Bill. In his statement ho throws 
light on the part played by Mr. Jinnah in making 
this Bill more stiff and more rigid for the minorities. 
The statement given below adds another to the 
already piled up documents whkh prove how minorities 
are being oppressed in provinces under League Adminia. 
trations. The hollowness of the League leaders’ pre- 
tended concern for the minoritieB and their real deare 
to convert the minorities into slaves needs no fresh 
proof today. 

Mr. Durgadas urges the minority communities of 
Sind to start at once with the organisation of a 
separate ‘National University* to protect the eduow- 
tional and cultural interests of the minorities of this 
proyinoe. Such a University, he affirms, could be 
M^lieAied even vatMn a yt:ar if sincere efforts were 
from now. He could not conceive of any power 
^on earth wlpen could come in the way of this National 
getting recognition. He aloo contends that 

i 


ihe mtioduced by the GovemmenL in the lost 

section of the Hind University Bill prohibiting the 
affiliation of tiie educational institutions of this pro- 
vince with any other University except the proposed 
Sind University, could not become operative, and the 
educatiomil institutions controlled by thr minorities 
of this province could therefore simply ignore this 
ban. He bad yet to learn that any Legislature could 
cause disaffiliation of an educational in.stitution from 
any particular Univereity. But in order to achieve the 
latter end. the Sind Government would undoubtedly 
lake Io coercion and intimidation, which would be a 
test, of streiigl.il for the manjging bodies and heads of 
the (ducntional institutions of thi.s province and would 
also chI for cons dorable sacrifice on the part of both 
the ioacliers and taught. But he was sure that the 
minorilic.*? of this province would show by their con- 
duct that they were living conimunitire and could nse 
equal to the occasion. 

The Sind University Bill, as passed ultimately, he 
says, would make higher education in the province 
‘the play-thing of communal Jy-minded politicians, many 
of w'hom w^'T-e not even sufficiently educated.’ 

Continuing, the President of the Sind Educwition- 
islH Conference siiys, “The Hind University Bill 
was passed in the teeth of public opposition and in 
utter di.^regnrd of the legitimate interests of the 
minority communities. Tint such a Bill having no 
parallel in the Universities of India and of the worl<l, 
should have been passed when Mr. Jinnah was here 
and after the criticisms of the ‘Karachi Citizens Conn^- 
miltee’ were pointed out to him and to the Minister- 
in-Charge of Education, shows the length to which the 
Sind League Ministry can go. This has naturally cast, 
a shadow of gloom over the minds of members of the 
minority communities in Smd. The Sind University 
Bill of 1847 was made worse in substance than that 
of 1945, and it was made still worse by the addition, 
ul. the last stage of a chnise seeking to mvikc it com- 
juilsory for all educational institutions in Sind to get 
themselves affiliated to the Sind University. When I 
met Mr. Jinnah in oompany with my colleagues of the 
‘Karachi Citizens Committee’, we pointed out to him 
that the Bill, as it then existed, was permissive so fw 
^ affiliation went, but that if any institution chose 
not. to have itself affiliated to the Sind University, it 
should, in fairness, continue to enjoy the existing 
privileges of grant, admission of its stiidenle to the 
State Colloges and employment in Government 
8er\ires of its alumni. Mr. Jinnah took note of this 
point. But far from being improved in this respect, a 
provision was added subsequently in the Bill making 
it more rigid md unacoeplable ; / fpeJ inclined to afik 
if \ee are living the age of Democrarg and Freedom 
or thraldom, fdavery and autociacy of (he Middle 
Agen. Mr. Jinnah asked us at the interview to show a 
spirit of co-operaiion : but this has obviously been 
made iro possible by the stubborn and high-handed 
attitude of t)»e Sind lyengiie Ministry in regard to the 
Bill and by the unbecoming jeers ;ind jibes of the 
I«r>ague Government benches, which followed the 
Valk-out’ of the meimbiirs of the Congress Opposition 
from the Assembly hall in protest. It is amasing that 
the Sind Premier. Sheikh Ghulam Htissain, who alvrays 
proiefws to he n friend f)f the minority communities, 
specially the Hindi.-*, and who has been helped in 
ever\^ election by H ndu voters from his special 
Z'^mindars’ Constituency comprising of both the Hi’ du 
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And Muslim electorates, should now forget himself so 
far and show his ungratefulness by taking the leading 
part in the exhibition of this most unbecoming and 
rude behaviour by calling out loudly the words ‘Don’t 
come back’ to the members of the Congress Paxty at 
the time of the waik-out. It is nothing short of an 
effrontery and an insult to the minorities of Sind. That 
Another Minister of the Sind Government. Mr. Pirzada 
Abdus Satar, should, after all this, ask now for our 
eo-operatiom is only adding inf.ult lo injury.” 

Wc woidd like our friends, the iinti-par^ itionists 
of Bcngjl. to note what is happening in Sind. 

The House of Commons Debate 

The British Governmeut’a motion asking the 
House of Commons to approve its policy of tranidenring 
power from Bn tain to India by June 1948 has been 
carried without a division. The Opposition aimend- 
anent declining to accept the Government's policy of 
transferring power by the announced dat.e was deftiated 
by 337 \'otes against 185. 

‘The British Government believed profoundly 
that it would be better to have an all-India Govern- 
mcn! if they could possibly got it” — declared Mr. 
Attlee in a final official utterance on the policy to be 
followed in India till i.ransfer of power on behalf of 
H. M. G. The whole trend of the offical utterances 
revealed H. M. G.’s sincere desire to maintain 
Indian unity and their eagerness to hand over power 
to one OentraJ Provisional Government. 

During the debate Sir Stafford Cripps explained 
that in declaring their India policy and their deter- 
mination to quit by June 1948, it seemed essential to 
H. M. G. that the initiative should not be lost to them. 
In the Government’s opinion no hesitation should be 
made and no policy of indecision should b(^ adopted. 
He Slid that there were fundamentally two alter- 
natives. Firstly, Attempts to strengthen British control 
on India on the basis of expanded personnel in the 
SecretAiy of State’s services and considerable re- 
inforcement of British troops. That could have been 
done but that would have meant the prolongation of 
Britisli stay in Indie only for another 15 or 20 years. 
"Secondly” said Sir Stafford, “we could ajccopt the fact ^ 
that the first alternative was not possible and make a 
further attempt to persuade Indians to come together 
while at the satme time warning them that there waa 
a limit of the time during which we were prepared 
to maintain our responsibility while awaiting a^ee- 
ment. One thing, that was quite obviously imposmble. 
Wiis to decide to continue our responsibility indefinitely 
— ^and, indeed, against our own wishes — into a period 
when we had not the power to carry it out.” Outlining 
the dangers of prolonging British stay in India for 
• more than a decade against the wishes of the Ind’an 
people, Sir Stafford said that it would be politically 
impracticable, both from the national and international 
points of view and would arouse much bitter animoaty 
of all rarties in India. The first alternative wae, 
therefore, ruled out as both undesirable and impriMjtio- 
eble. Regarding the second, Sir Stafford said : 

We were, therefflge, determined to pursue our co- 
operation with the Indian communities and to make 
* every effort to assist them to come to an accommodation. 
We took the view that the fixing of a definite tetm, 
during wlneh they must either come to ani agreement 
to set up a faidepeiident govemmeiit for all India 


or else break up the country into smaller and weaker 
units, should provide the strongest inducement to them 
to sink iheir differences and to act together. 

It seemed to ns that as it was clearly impossible 
for us to contemplate an indefinite stay in li^dia under 
const atut pressure lo side with one party ot other in 
communal disputes, we must in fairness tell all parties 
when time would arrive by which they must have 
settled their own differences or risk ela.*;!! of forces 
aud rominunities in whic]> wc s’lniiM take no part. 

It is not right that wc sliosiP^ allov ourselves io 
be pul in the position nf imposing the will of one 
community upon the oilici by cxcici-.e of fore#*, the 
facts of the situation are banl and difficult. But lliey 
must be faced aud they flt»w not from !*oinc sudden 
and hurried decision, but from the w'hole historical 
development of the Indian situation. 

Sir Si afford omphatically declared that in the 
course of the great, final experiment the British 
Government had taken the right step. The Govern- 
ment were not prepared lo let fear of difficulties pre- 
vent them fiom doing what they believed to be right. 
The fixing of the date of June 1948. eonstiUited, 
therefore, an honcjst and frank acceptaueo of the facts 
of I he situation. A.s regards the minorities, iSir Stafford 
said : 

What I have already said covered lo some degree 
the posilii»n as to ihr minirlTe'- and tfieir pro- 
tection, but in addition lo that tlu're are provisions 
which the Cabinet Mi«i.sion laid down in accordance 
with the promise of the Prime Minister on March 
15 laat, that this mutter should, so fur as we could 
influence it, be dealt with in the new eonelitiition. The 
Minorities Commission which ha.s now been set up to 
advise the Constituent Assembly as lo the proper 
measures of protection to be incorporated into the 
constitution will, we hope and expect, make full pro- 
vision for minority proteciion. 

It is lo be noted that all the minorities are repre- 
sented in the Constituent Assembly ami the Minorities 
Commission, the only gap is that left by the Muslim 
League who would not thank anybody for railing them 
a minority. We believe that judging by the way matters 
are proceeding there will be ample protection for the 
minorities in the new Indian consiitniion. That is the 
only way in which effective protection can be given 
for they must ultimately repose upon the tolerance of 
their own fellow Indians for their safety and freedom. 
There will be nothing any outside i>ower can do if 
there is intolerance or unfair treatment. 

Regarding the future relationship between Britain 
and India, Sir Stafford said ; 

Government have always stressed the fact that we 
in this country would welcome India as a partner in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations but we have 
equally emphasised the point that we d6 not seek un- 
willing partners. If the Indian people wish it we shall 
be only too glad to see them associated with the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and we believe that 
from that association they like ourselves and other 
dominions, w6uld derive great benefit. But there is 
something more important and precious than any speh 
formal asaoeiation, that is, continued friendship between 
the two countries cannot grow and flower in an atmo^ . 
sphere of rettridnu 

Friendship must be freely ghmn end not forced nr 
held by chains of power. It has olwttys seemed to me 
a profound mistake to believe that wp could 
monia^ admmtageous relatlonsbifii \ 

tfnning our eomrol over that country ■ 

of the people in bowever iotiiL \ 
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The only true basis for our future friendship is 
absolute freedom of choice on both sides and I believe 
that this latest statement of the British Government 
marks the final cloaring away of those influences which 
have militated against full and free friendship in tlm 
past and that it is, therefore, a great and valuable step 
to our continued close and friendly relations with :i 
free India of the future. Most st:Uesmanlikf. view'- 
have been expressed hy Pandit Nehru and other*? anM 
with this good feeUuig between the Imlian am! the 
British people, I trust, slutesmanship tnay find ways 
and means to bring about agreement bel^\c'en ibe 
Indian conimunities. 

It must be obvious, I think, to anyone who objct t- 
ively studies the present sii nation that there is really 
only one way in which all these various difficulties can 
be overcome and that is hy co operation of the Indian 
parties. It is their problem and for it they alone can 
find a solution. 

Whatever may ha\e been the misunderstanding and 
differences that have divided Indians and the British 
Government over the past few years, and whoever may 
have been at fault, wc have now made it abundantly 
and inescapably clear that we intend by June, 1948 to 
withdraw our control of India in favour of that free- 
dom which Indians of all communities have persistently 
demanded. 

Our policy and action has been based upon accept- 
ance of the Indian claim that they are worthy and fit 
for self-government and anyone who has the privilege 
of knowing their leaders would not for a moment 
doubt that claim. Tliey haw: tlieir own difficulrifs 
which are indeed great, they loo find themselves 
enmeshed and entangled in llv skein of iheir own his- 
torical development. 

^he Conservative Opposition 

Sir John Anderson was the chief Opposition 
speaker on the first day's debate. Recalling that in 
December hist he liad described as a ‘icardinMl blunder’ 
the handing over for practical purposes the execulhe 
powers to representative' bodies without being first 
aB.*5ured that steady ju'ogrc^^s had been made towards 
a satisf’.gtory constitutional settlement. Sir John Andor- 
soff sa d. ‘ I think and believe, it my duty to say 
frankly that the British Covernment are m'aking even 
a greater blunder now. All were agreed on the ultimate 
objective in India but success shouM not bo hurried 
unduly.’’ He sharply disagreed with the British Govern- 
ment in fixing a definite and final date for lianding 
over power. Dealing with the question of defence in 
the usual Tory fashion and lamenting for “those 
solemn- p’edges.” Sir John asked what about Assam, 
ty problems of Western Bengal and Calcutta ? He 
simply poao^ the question but did not ask the Govern- 
ment to divide Bengal and Punjab where the 
Muslims by virtue of their majority in one portion of 
those provinicea claimed to include them in their 
Pakistan and wanted to rule over the Hindus and 
Blkbs who constituted majorities in other portions of 
the t?wo provinces. He had not the fairness to tell the 
House that the League had no right to cteitn domina- 
tion over a minority which was just 6 per oent short 
0f thfiir number. He has enough intimate knowledge 
. provincial administration in India. It he who 

for MmlinUmtum of Tprovinr 
:i^^0rpieed in Ben0l in utter dmegard for the 
ths eervi^ee,. It was again he who had 
.1^0 fasten slowly^ policy for thd League 
; M; to capture power by bringing the 


administrative machinery within their grip. He, 
therefore, lacked the honesty to ask the Government 
to take immediate steps to free Western Bengal nd 
Eastern Punjab from the clutches of a party which 
refuses to agree to a joint administration on the basis 
of joint electorates on the pretext that they would be 
under the nile of 75 per cent Hindus in India while 
«t the same time claim an absolute right to rule over 
45 per cent of people within a dominion described by 
them aa Pakistan which, on basis of s€(parate ehc- 
torates, merins rule of one community upon another. 

Regarding the minorities, Sir John dismissed the 
claims of Mu.slims and the Sikhs with the remark that 
they were well able to look aft(T themselves. Indian 
Christians and Anglo-Indians, awording to him, 
pre^senled nn gi-ral difficulty. In his opinion, the posit -On 
of the De])ressed classe.s wtfo the most difficult. There 
wore fiO million of them and they were widely scattered 
belonging to many different castes and different races. 
He de<!lared that the Depressed ca.stes did not w'^t 
equality, that was the last thing that tliey would dep've. 
But in reality, the first thing that the Dcpn.s-ed 
classes do want is equality with oOkt Hindus and 
they have been steadily getting it. The barriers of cast/C 
are being quickly broken down and the .social d!/?- 
a.biliti(‘s so long imposed upon them removed. They 
are getting equal fneiUtios for education. As regards 
Sir John’s homily about, the Depressed elasse?. we 
would like him to view^ th(‘ Depressed ch^ss village of 
Ilaimchar in Noakhali whore havoc has been eroated 
by th^ hooligans of the Mualimri' League. A British 
Governor armed w.th all the powers for the projection 
of iTii»iorities, has failed to protect their lives, property 
and honour of women, nor h-as been able to rehabilitate 
thtmi in that hapless viMage. The mc'.ning of the 
crocodile tears shed for them bj" the Conservatives is 
now well under.'^lood even by the illiterate mpm^ ers 
of the Depressed class. Next he expres'^ed more (d bis 
h\”pocriticnl eon corn for the tribal communities and sc id, 
■'They want .something different. They want lo be 
n.<sured in the occupation of their kind to b' piotecled 
figain.s1 exile' ions nf the money-lender.'* If they could 
not be granted this protection during two centuries 
of British rule, heaven only knows how John 
Anderson w'ants to assure it to them within the next 
15 or 20 months, tlu' period for w'hi('h the British may 
stay here at the most. 

There w’ere mainly three points in the Qj^pos.t ion’s 
ch.argo 'fgunsl the Govermnont : 

Firstly, their action, which he de-^criht d u> le kh 
in allowing the Indian leaders lo form a Cov^ rirpenr 
without assurances of progres'^ towards eoiistihitional 
developments. T suggested thai it was bound lo react 
disastrously on the services and T was right- Sir .Tohn 
said. 

5>ccondly, the Government was guilty of e^^inplf .e 
failure to take measures even to eonsicler the mea.suits 
necessary for the future maintcivanc.e of efficieof'v. Tn 
tliat regard even now much might be done. Thiidlv, in 
the matter of date what was described as a tiernendous 
experiment was, in his opinion, an iinjusrifiaMe gamble. 
Sir John then moved the motion for the Opposi- 
tion. It reads : 

That this House, while rcaflirming it.s determinaDon' 
to provide for orderly attainment by India of 'W'lf. 
government, as soon as possible. Is unable to accept 
the British Government’s latest declaration on Indian 
policy whicli b>' fixing an arbitrary dale, prejudices 
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the possibility of w<)rking out a suitable constitulionel 
plan either for a united or divided India, which ignoroa 
the obligation vjxpressed to the minorUies or sections of 
opinion, whfth contains no proposals for security or 
compensation for members of the Indian service’s and 
which oBfers no help to or association with, India in 
her hour of destiny. 

Churchill on Labour Government's 
India Pfdicy 

Mr. Winston Churchill, Lrader of Opposition, was 
the main opposition speaker on the second day of the 
debate. He suggested that the problem of India should 
bo handed to the United Nations for solution. Mr. 
Churchill described the Goveminent beaded by 
Pondit Nehru as a ‘complete disaster.’ He declared it 
was a mistake to entrust the Government of India to 
a lender of caste Hindus, Mr. Nehru. Regretting that 
no stMti'mcnt had been made as to the reasons for the 
refiignalion of tlie Viceroy, Lord Wavell, Mr. Churchill 
said. “It is an unwholesome way of conducting public 
aflfaiis in time of peace that a Minister or a Viceroy 
should be dismissed or sliould resign and not feel it 
necessary to self-resp<^ct to explain to the nation the 
renson of the dei^arturo.” Declaring that the Indian 
political partic’s do not represent the great masses, Mr. 
Churchill said, “In handing over the Government of 
India lo these so-called political classes you arc 
handing over to mrn of straw of whom in a few years 
uu trace will remain.'* 

Mr. Cliurchill scummed up his funeral omtion on 
the dying Indian Empire with the following words : 

To the departures in principle, there deemed 
to be added a formidable list of practical mist^ee 
in hundlmg the problem during the past year since 
the Cabinet Mission was sent out. Some of the 
mistakes might have been made by the Govern- 
ment and some by the Viceroy but they were both 
jointly responsible for all. 

First, the attempt to formulate a consiitution 
and it on the Indians instead of leaving to 

the 1 " ns, as had been promised, the duty of 
framii t, their proposals — that action, however well 
intended, had proved to be devoid of advantage 
and must be rated as a mistake. 

Secondly, there wfw the suinimoning of the w- 
calli'd Constituent Assembly on altogether in- 
adequate representative franchise. An assembly so 
called into being had absolutely no right to decide 
the fate of India 'und exiiross the wishes of the great 
masses of India. 

Thirdly, there was the dismissal of eminent 
Indians composing the Viceroy’s Council and hand- 
ing over of Government of India to Mr. Jawaharlal 
Nehru. This Government of Mr. Nehru has been a 
complete disaster. Great degeneration and demoral- 
isation in the already weakened departmontal 
machinery in the Government of India has followed 
from it. 

Thirty or forty thousand people have been 
alau^hteim in warfare between the two principal 
reli^ons. Corruption is growing apace. People talk 
of giving India freedom. Freedom has blsbn rea* 
tricted since this Interim Nehru Oovemameiit haa 
come into power. Communism is growing apace 
(Government laughter). It has been found neces^ 
aary to raid and suppress Communist establishments 
and centres which in our broad British province we 
do not do here and have not ever done in India. 

It was a oardinal mistake to entrust the Interim 


Government to a leader of caste Hindus, Mr. Nehru, 
Ho had good reason to be the most bitter enemy < 
of any connection between India and the British 
Commonwealth. 

That must be regarded as the third practical 
administrative mistake, apart from those large 
departures in principle which might be charged 
against the present Goveminent in this Indian 
sphere. 

Speaking immediately after Mr. Churoliill, Mr. A. 
V. Alexander declared, “History may record that Mr. 
Churchill’s speech this afternoon has been the principal 
factor in preventing the sides coming together,” Wtiat 
the British people wanted was long-term standing 
friendship with the Indian people. He thought that for 
one in position of responsibility and -authority to get 
up in thu Hous(^ of Commons and talk in uiis way 
of leaders of this kind was fatal. Deprecating tlie use 
of any sugg(jslioii of forcing a settlement on India, 
Mr. Alexander said, “1 am os certain as 1 stand at this 
box that if we followed a procedure like that we 
certainly would have been on Uie road to ruin.” 
Referring to the protection of minorities, Mr. AUrx- 
ander sajd. “In the case of minorities, the position that 
we have always taken, was that in a constitution 
framed by Indians, there ought to be provided proper 
protection for the minoritiG.s and I tliink ii. is only fair 
to both the leading parties in India to say that never 
at any time have they ever taken any other line but 
are anxious and willing to make the fullest legal 
freedom- for these minorities whatever class lh€»y might 
belong to.” Dealing with Mr. Churohiirs remarks 
about Pandit Nehm, Mr. Alexander wJid, “1 do not 
know whether Mr. Churchill intended an attack on 
Pandit Nehru. He is Uie- most able, cultured and 
experienced person now at the head of tJie Inlerim 
Government and I believe that he and liis colleagues, 
if they are given a fair and i^asonable opportunity to 
co-operate with the other great communities in India, 
will be able and willing to lead in bringing India 
through her present difficulties to one of power, in- 
fluence, prosperity land peace.” 

Mr. Churchill interjecting : “I made no attack- on 
Mr. Nehru, except to say that he had good reason to 
be our bitter enemy, having been interned ten or 
twelve years in gaol,” 

Mr. Alexander : “I should be veiy glad if at any 
time Mr, Churchill repented a little of some of the 
attitudes he has taken.” 

Mr. Churchill : “I do not repent at all. I went out 
of my w^ay when last I spoke on India to draw the 
oitlention to Mr. Nehru's action in ordering troops to 
fire on his own co-religionists in Bihar when Govern- 
ment officers bad failed in their duty; I have not said 
anything derogatory to Mr. Nehru’s character,” 

Mr. Alexander continuing said : ”I am oertain 
that, what British people want is to have a long-term 
standing friendship and brotherhood with the Indian 
people.” 

Dealing with the question of the time limit of 14 
months he said that the Oppoatiem had been dealing 
with the question of India for a long time. Th^ had 
five yea.T8 in building up of the IflSS Act, they had the 
subsequent Cripps Mission and all the work of ^ 
Cabinet MissioQ. 

Mr, Alexander continued : ”If the neople trf In«l«!fc 
at this stage would come together and Hi^o-operate iU 
the fij^t of these circumfliances it is perfectly jpomfelft 
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that ihe^' wiil be able to draft a constitution within 
•14 months. It well ibe that there will be certain 
matters of adniinustration which will call for adjust- 
meut and* yfrhich may not be operating at the time 
hxed of Juno, i948, but it can well be, if they wisli, 
that they come to a settlement and that the oonsti- 
tuliori can be formed and sufficiently advanced for a 
Provisional Government at the Centre to be set up 
and fur adjustments to be made afterwards.’* 

Winding up the debate on behalf of the opposition, 
Mr. Butler said, *lt would be natural in any new 
initiative that attention was focussed on the chief 
aims of self-government within certain areas or, to u.se 
the Government’s own expression, with certain parte 
of the country. K there is a new initiative it must 
be because, if on<^ Government has been started in 
various ''parts of the country that these parts being 
closely interdependent our aim sliould be a fusion of 
divergent claims into mutual obligations at the Centre/* 

111 reply to the debate, Mr. Attlee said, ‘^Tho 
warning we have had from India is that the danger of 
delay of luinging back is as great as the danger of going 
forward.” He candidly admitted that the days of 
Britisli R.‘ij are past and the British Government had 
to inak(} u]) tlnar minds th>at those days were past. 

Referring to ilie rundown of the administration, 
Mr. Attlee said tin? device suggested by Sir John 
An<kn.‘<on turned down by the Coalition Govern- 
ment in 1946. There ivere Conservalive cries of ‘in 
war time’ and Mr. Attie<' added : Tt was in Aiiril 1945. 
ju’f'tly near ibe end, was it not?’ 

He continued, ‘We took tliis matter up when the 
Cabiiirl Mission w’ent to India. I myself though l th.^t 
iR)!!!' stiengthening would be useful, but w(' wrie tohi 
that it would not be possible. If it had been possible 
to strengthen slightly th* British cadio, it be 

AuiK'nibcred that India is governi d in the uiain by 
Indiana with only a few Briti^sh. A gie.ai mw-ss of 
servaces are under tlie provisional goveiument, Indian 
civii servants w-cir looking lo the" iuiurc. Tln'^y Ji id 
stood up woudeTfuJiy under the strain of wai , berause 
they knew’ from all declarations that bad liren made 
ilirJ Hrflisli Rnj was coining to an end. 

‘You have as mailer of fact to gov» rn India 
through Indi:iii‘'' 'and the conditions are not such that 
you can throw over what has been done and go back 
to Section 9b government in other piovinces. It just 
dot's not work out. The mere strengthening of goveni- 
meUi would not. carry it through if you were going to 
t.ftke a lino in opposition to tlie political fonoe.'? in 
India. 

‘Mr. Churcliill suggested that political people do 
not count very much, that the great mass of people 
are not very much interested. I agree they are not 
much interested. But after all you have to govern 
India through educated Indians. You cannot suddenly 
take people from Uie depressed classes and do so. The. 
national feeling runs right through all Indian classes 
and that is why you cannot cany on against the will 
of the Indian people. All our advice has been that 
strengthening in that way will not get over the diffi- 
culties.^ 

Mr, Attlee agreed that the time they Ixoc was 
short, but they were strongly advised th>at it was 
desirable to fix a date. 

• Beplying to Sir John Anderson^s suggestion that 
. tJiere ought to be two stages, one to allow India to 
-dOf'ide whether there shouM be one India or several, 


and the second for the framing of the constitution, 
Mr. Attlee said : 

The effect of that would be to divert the mind 
of Indian politicians from oncj prirticular issue and 
you would in fact get delay. Sir John Anderson 
thought it was a great mistiakr' to bring Indian 
politicians into the government, but the essence of 
the Indian problem was to get Indian statesmen to 
understand what were the real problems they had 
to face. 

Allliough tiu’ British had given Indians the 
experience of office in the provinces, at the Centre 
they had teught them irresponsibility, instead of 
reaponsib.ily. 11 wa? not good to be always in the 
opposition. It nmde for im\sponsibility. It was c.ssen- 
tial to get politician.? of all comimimities into 
Government to understand the problem. Sir John 
Anderson righlly stressf'd the oomplexitv of the 
problems. All tin* more reason why Indian pnlilicians 
must bo given t.ho cxperiimce of how complex they 
wore. 

The British Government believed ^irofoundly 
that it would be bettc.'r to have an all-lnd:a Govern- 
ment if they could possibly get it. Their object had 
been to gei Indian ]>oliticiaris to look at this pro- 
blem and see what it meant to Iridii. Ho disagr^^ed 
with S r John Anderson when he said it wa.s wrong 
to put responsibility as soon as you could on the 
Indian polilicians. One of the fault« of the 
M onl.agu-Ohelmsford Reforms >vas that they 
tfiuglr irn'spossibihty. not re.'ponsibil'ty. ‘Wf' h.ad 
givtm Indiana a^I the ph asaut job'= and retained the 
difficull one.s for ourselves.’ 

Finally, Mr. Attlee said that political advance.s 
would have been t asJt'r if iindertiken earlier when the 
adirunislralivc machine was stronger. He frankly ex- 
pressed the belief ihat there had been too much delay, 
too much hesitation, loo irnieli fear to go forward, 
but hfivipg itaclied the present stage. Britiin cannot 
go hack and <*aunol remain a> she is. 

In/f ritn GovniimeiU s First Biidpct 

The Intfrim Governmrmt's fiist budget presented 
by Mr. Liaqat Ali Kii.aii. was proclrimed all over the 
country as the “poor man’s budg('t” but very soon this 
op ijinj'rn dic’d down. Thc’ conflict that arose later over 
the Business Profits Tax irul the Capital Gains Tax 
h.’i.'^ hit the impression in tiio public mind that teio 
(^>ngress ITiglt ConuuMnd 1ms yet to come to a 
<lefinue eonc'usion about its dealings with Indian Big 
Bn.siue.'^s magnate.^. 

Tin? Budge t reveaks a heavy deficit of o\cr Rs. 48 
orore.s. I'.s provisions of taxation of the ricJier cl^a^es 
and conce.-sioDs to the poor, .such as the abolition of 
the salt tex, has been acclaimed as a sincere attempt 
to eliminate tho glaring dispariiie.s between the income 
and .standards of life of the wc^althy classes and the 
vast multitudes of the poverty-stricken masses ol 
India. Abolition of salt tax means loss of Rs. 8 croies. 
The rninunum exemption limit for Income Tax ha.s 
been raised from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 2,500. Under indirect 
taxation, the Finance Member proposed that the ex- 
port duty on tc’a be increased from two to four annog 
a pound. He announced a graduated tax on capital 
gains. 

The Finance Momber proposed to apnoint an 
Economy Committee of officials and non-officials to 
make proposals for economy in expenditure and the 
elimination of extravagant expenditure. Ho announced 
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tte Gcn'enunent’B decuion to notiooalue the Beeerve 
Bank. He proposed to bring a measure for the control 
of speculation on the Stock Market end commodity 
and bullion exchangies. He also proposed the appoint- 
ment of a Special Commission to investif^ate the vast 
-.lefumulation of wealth. 

figures give the budgetary position 
of the Central Gov'emment since the war stnrted : 

(/n crorea of Rupees) 


Yew 

Hevenue 

Exiieoditure 

Deficit 

l»39-40 

94-57 

94-57 


1940-41 

107-65 

114-18 

~ 6-53 

1041-42 

134-57 

147-26 

- 12-69 

1042-43 

176-88 

280-05 

-112-17 

1043-44 

252-06 

441-84 

-180-78 

1044-45 

335-57 

496-71 

-161-14 

1045-46 (revised) 

360-66 

5a5-61 

-144-05 

1046-47 (original 




ostimates) 

311-65 

355-71 

- 44-06 

1046-47 (revised) 

336-10 

381-47 

— 45*28 

1947-48 (on existing level 




of taxation) 

270-42 

327-88 

- 48-46 

1947-48 (on new levels 




of taxation) 

311-21 

327-88 

- 16-96 

The Finance Memberj 

, however, 

did not 

, fail to 


express the ^nguc abjective of Paldstan while, in the 
course of his discussion of post-war planning and 
development and allocation of expenditure for such 
purposes between the Centre and the Provinces, he 
emphasised that until the authority or authorities to 
whom the Central Powers would be transferred arc 
known, it would not be prudent to rely on the present 
system of provincial land Central hnance based on the 
existing constitutional structure. With his eye on the 
mirage of Pakistan, his accent was very much on 
regional planning. 

The Finance Member announced relaxation of 
Controls and at the sairne time declared the intention 
of the Government lo set up a Commodity Prices 
Boaid which will assist and advise the Government in 
the formulation and administration of an appropriate 
and consistent price poli'gr. 

Although long-term plans, the execution of which 
is entrustixl to the Central Departments, may need 
review in the light of the new situation, the Finimce 
Member said that everything possible would be done 
lo foster development on a provincial and regional 
basis. A sum of Rs. 45 crores for development grante 
and Re. 32 crores for loans to the provinces have been 
provided. The manner in which the Central Develop- 
ment gnmts are being spent in the League provincf'S 
may lead one to think that the money is 'being imisused 
for the furtherance of communal interests. Grants 
intended for the development of primary education ere 
being grossly abused. In an earlier issue, w<' had dealt 
wifh the attempts^ of the League Administration in 
Beng'il to Muslimise the whole depertmont in flagrant 
disregard of ail canons of a decent and civilised 
administration. The Public Service Commission is n6t 
consulted while creating fat-salaried posts and filling 
them surreptitiously with men of far loss ability than 
would norm^illy be available. The whole education 
department of the province has become a tool in the 
hands of the League for a planned denial of education 
to those who are the tor.eh4>earers of Bengal’s educa- 
tion nnd ‘Culture, suitns of money have been sanc- 

tioned out of the OeotraJ grants for the construction 


of buildingn in the schools and colleges in which the 
League is interested while the proposed grant for the 
expansion of the University Science College has been 
abandoned. We do not understand bow gvauts for tlie 
constniction of district and sub<<liyisional ofii'Ces> 
buildings for circle officers and residences of circle 
officers and their staff, and police buildings come imder 
the Central development plen. Nearly fifty lakhs of 
niptvs have been used for these purposes while only 
a lakh of rupees has been set apiirt for the improve- 
ment of only high school buildings to be “selected'* by 
the Le.igue Ministiy. We equally fail to understand 
how the provision for Rs. M7 lakhs for the appoint- 
ment of additional circle officers come under the 
development plan while only Rs. 66 thousand could be 
found fvor the improvement of 50 ‘selected’ high 
schools of the province. We consider it most uigent 
that the Central Grants should be spent under the 
direct supervision of the Central Government and the 
inanner in which money was being spent should be 
r'gidly scnitinised. 

The Business Profits Tax came in for ;i good deal 
of controversy and at times a crisis in the Interim 
Government was threatened over this issue. A com- 
promise has at last been reached which however do 
not seem to have pleased the capitalists in the country. 
This tax would serve as a factor in the decentralisation 
of industiy and would prevent concentration of capital 
in fewer hn.nd^. Time for a rigid application of the 
principle involved in this tax has not yet come, but it 
is, no doubt, a welcome move in the "right direction. 

Provincial Budgets 

National economies have been disrupted by th® 
war. The future is uoiccrtain everywhere. Economic 
policies are in a state of flux. This general condition 
all over the world has been amply reflected in the 
provincial budgets for the coming year. Everywhere 
there had been the same story of inflation, high prices 
and multiplication of employment without a corres- 
ponding expansion in industrial equipment. Ro* 
with the end of the war. scarcity and high cost of 
living coupled with retrenchment and demobilisation 
arp causing distress and disputes pvcr3'^where. 

In addition to the«' post-war miseries, tlvis year 
has also experienced a rise in communal t4»n9ion and 
political insecurity. Naturtilly, some sorts of he.sitation 
and uncertainty are writ large in almost all the budget 
ppeechea. This shaky state of politics of the day has 
cast a gloom over the revenue proi^ects although 
most governments will have to provide for additional 
exper»d' lures on relief. 

Coming to tlie budgets proper wKh this back- 
ground, the first point to be noted is that all provinces 
have ambitious development schemes, in which com- 
pulsory primary education, public health and tho grow- 
ing of more food figure predomin^cntly. Another common 
feature of this year has been the incurring of deficits 
almost universally with but few exceptions. This year 
is likewise singular because of it,s paradoxicaJ 
departure which credits the usually deficit pro'rin.cea 
of the North-Western Frontier and Sind with surplus 
budgets while Bengal, so long regarded a rich pfb- 
vince, is faced with the heaviest dfifleit. Of course, tho 
war had been uneven in its effects on Jengal and ' 
rest of India. But for all that, the evil and 
hands of the provincial adifemistratiott also can , 
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in any way escape their culpability. A province- hues of expenditure are an increase of some Rs. 2®5 
wise study of the budgets would amply substantiate the lakhs on Education, Its. 49*70 lJ^khs on Public Health, 
above coiM>Uisions. To start with the North-Wostcru Rs. 24 lakhs on Irrigation and Rs. 17 lakhs on Rural 


Frontier, the •budget holds out the prospect of a 
surplus of Rs. 2,23,000 in 1947-48 as against increments 
in the deficit jn the pest years from aboiil Rs. 15,00,000 
to Rs. 25,00,000. This change-os'er from the position 
0f deficit to that of surplus again, is associUod with 
an addition in expenditures d\K^ to newly increased acale 
of pay and the development plans to be completed in 
1952, The proposed levies ere on sale.s of commodity vS 
in general and that of motor cars, motor-spirits and 
lubricants in particular. Such a tax while having tlio 
edministrative merit of a sale.^^tax would no! be 
regressive as its incidence will be upon tlie rich. Thus 
a positive fiscal outlook on the p>rt of the provincial 
government is mainly rcspon.sLblo for the change iu 
the financial prospects of the province. 

Next comes Sind, as*the Punj ib could not present 
fcer budget for politiwil rca-sons. The Sind budget 
estimates total revenues at R'!. 9.24.08,000 and total 
•expenditures at Rs. 9 20,97,0(X1 leaving a surplu.s of 
lli». 3.11,000 The Finjince Minister has proposed a 
twofo’d lapping of the Sales-tax. The general sale.«- 
tax is expected to yiehl a revenue of Rs 50 00.000. 
whi*.r the increase in the rate of Petrol Tax would 
yield an additional sum of Rs 12.00.000. Indicating 
the lines of expenditure, the Fmanee Minister and 
Premier Mr, Hidflyetullah said, “In five years we 
should bo far on the way to complete compulsorv 
primary education and our imedical facilities, both 
preventive find curative, should be tar in advance.” 
Thus with this budget Sind begins to implement her 
‘master post-war plan.' But it mu.«t be noted that the 
Burjilufl in Sind actually maaks a deficit of some Rs, 78 
lakhs, ns the estimated revenues include land sales- 
really a capital transaction. 

The Central Provinces has-been able to present a 
surplus budget. Total revenue is expected to b* Rs. 

13.04.18.000 while total expenditure , figures at Rs. 

11.46.87.000 leaving a surplus of Rs. 157 lakhs. The 
estimaU^d revenue includes Rs. 66 lakhs from a new tax 
on sales and enhirnoement of the existing rate of other 
taxes. On the side of expenditure, Edu«ation occupies the 
principal position. The other principal items are shared 
by the ‘Grow More Food Campaign’ and programme 
for industrial development. Like all other provinces, 
the Central Provinces has also in view a five-year plan 
of economic development. The aim of this plan 
raising of the provincial standard of living through a 
balanced development of agriculture and indu.«5try. 
Accordingly, emphasis on conservation of forests and 
irrigarion ootre^ond with increasing governmental 
intesest in the promotion of heavy and cottage indus- 
tries. But the point of distinction to be noted in this 
connection is that, villages are to be the primary units 
of the future planned structure. The Finance Minister 
made it clear that villages would have senior basic 
aohools, health assistants, Nyaya-panchayats, veterinary 
etockmen, agricultural finance and multi-purpose co- 
operative societies. In the field of education too, the 
authorities were plaiming to conscript m-^itriculates and 

universal education might not have 

to 49alt for long. 

Bjjtnbay’s Iwdget for 1946-47 has showed ^ w^rplus 
qf |6s. 4»92 lakhs with rerennes estimated at 
As. sim:ad lakhs aud expenditures contemplated 
lakhs. The priacliMtl ohangss in the 


Development. But neilluT any new levy nor any 
enhancement in the existing rate has been announced. 
On the other hand, an addition of R«. U crore is 
l»ro])ose(l to bf’ iddcd to lUt already existing R 12^ 
croro.s ‘Post-war Reconstnictioii Fund.' An additional 
sum of R.y. 3 crores, inclusive of Central grants, is to 
bo add to the saunc fund in the next year. Th* 
Finance Mini^ter also gav’e an outline in cost-estimale 
of the provincial five-y(‘ur plan. In the 9C-crore plan. 
Coiiimimications alone will account for Rs. 10 crores. 
Agriculture and Education each for more than 16 
crore.s anrl Public Health for roughly Ra. 10*05 crores. 

Uplift of llanjaus, nationaiis.'ition of Electric 
power, diffusion of education, intensification of 
prohibition, abolition of betting on races and imposi- 
tion of some one or two new taxes characterise this 
year’s budget of tlic- Midvas Government. The budget 
shows u small suipliis of Rs. 67,000, tb(' estimat'd 
i*ev(*iiue and expenditure for the ensuing year beiu? 
R-. 49.73.38,000 ‘and Rs. 49,72 81,000 respectively. This 
Hurjvhi- in reality hides a deficit. The normal revenues 
have been estimat'd at Rs. 48,24,38,000. and 
Hs 1,49,00.000 iiave been transferred from the Rf^seive 
Fund to meet the exxiesR expenditure over revenue 
and to .show a small .«upplu8. 7^he btidget takes credit 
for an additional revenue of Rs. one crore from the 
levy of Agriculturel Income Tax. Rs. 35 lakhs from 

increased Motor Spirit Tax, Rs. 42 lakhs from 
the Entert.aiument tax at one-third of the cost of 
each ticket. While these are the liaes of increase, 
abolition of betting on races would cause a loss of 
Rs. 18,47,000 to the Government. 

Development of communications, promotion of 
industri'disution, generation of hydro-electric power, 
and irrigation constitute the salient features of the 
post-war plans of Orissa and Assam. Budgets of both 
the provinces for the current year show a deficit mainly 
due if) heavy expenditure on tlu' development plans. 
The deficit in Orissa amounts to Rs. one crore »nd 
ten lakhs, while the same in Assam stan<ls at 
R'^. 32,28,000. More than a third of the total Rs. 7 
crores and 19 lakhs, rxpcnd'Uive in Orissa is e«r- 
maiked for reconstruction schemes ; while Assam’s 
deficit is m'linly due to the fact that the budget for 
the next year includes Rs. 5,08,26,000 for variou.s post- 
war development schemes. 

The United Provinces has budget.ted a deficit of 
R*?. 4Ato,100 striking the balance between her total 
estiilDaied expenditure of Rs. 40.60,46,500 and estimaie^ 
revenue of Rs. 40,13,20,400. On the side of expenditure 
as much as Rs. 16 crores are covered by projects of 
capital development. The provincial govermment pro- 
pOvses to issue treasury bills to the tune of R's. 5 crores 
which will further be snipplemenfcd by a Central sub- 
vention of Rs. 7| crores and a Central loian of Rs. 5J 
crores. On the revenue side, the Government aecepts 
voluntarily a loss of Rs. GO hkhs by bringing 7 more 
districts under prohibition. By way of compensating 
this loss, the Government have increased the ralo of 
tax on Entertainment-s. An Increase i.s also expected 
in the yield of land-revenue from the proposed reform 
of land-tenure. 

This budget of U. P. is praiseworthy. But com- 
pared to the budget of Bihar, U. P. has to yield points 
of merit to the former. The principal features of 
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BiUai^s budget are the steady piling up of a Post-war it can really be implcniontcd in practice. But tb^ 
Reconstnaction Fund. This fund l»as been created out difficulty in this connection is put fonvard by the 
of repeated surplus-budgets during the latter years of conflict involved in tiie Indian interest for artioieSr 


war. This fund will now be further supplemented by 
Cential gninth and loiins. In this positive asset of 


oi which India is the principal sujiplior, and those in 
which India deserves to expand her t.'xports. India, 


having a provincial fund, Bihar has parallels in Bora- for instance, occupies a principal position in the 
bay and Assam. Wartime fortunes and admiiiiatrative supply of jute, cotton, lea, oilseeds, manganese 
iuitiativo now <;nable Bihar to take up at once m mica, in each of which world will face a shortage. But 
hands, the task of iimplemintiiig nuilti-piirpose power India can hardly encourage their export in the interest 


projects. 

U. N. Trade Policy in India 


of her own economic development. This point deserves 
more clanficytion by the Commerce Member. 

Mr. Chundrigar has also expri sscd his willingness* 
United Nations are going to have a conference Indian delegalion to the Geneva Con- 

very shortly in Geneva to conbider the question of ference. It is a laudable venture on his part no doubt, 
tariff rjolicies of tlie various member countries in the the delicacy of such a position will be that the 

perspeLve of U. N. O.'s (keiared polity of frw trade - t-- - — ■ 

Pending final conclusions, to be nwommended 


Government of India will be finnily committed to any 
terms he may exmeede in the Conference. Any hasty 


Geneva, the Preparatory Committee on the Umtea concession under such circumstances may prejudice the 
Nations’ trade policy has already forwarded two aug- interests of Indian industry and commerce. It is with 
gestious. First, the agreements, terminable after three apprehension m mind, that the Federatioii of 

years will be/ multilateral. That is, if one member ludian Chambers of Commerce and Industry has pro- 
government agrees to concede any reduction of tanli posed the si tting up of an Advisory Committee of 
to another member country, the concessiou must not Representatives of Trade and (IJommerce before send- 

be a bilateral one confined within the two nations only. 

Other member nations will get the sfiime concession 
automatically as a matter of course. Secondly, no 
member is to be granted release from the terms of the 
agreements unless it is able to secure a substantial 


inp thu <Ielegation fo Gejaciva. 

Asian Relations Conference 

The Asian Relations Conference has beeu a great 
success. It lias achieved in its first session wlmt Europe 


agreement of other members behind the case for suon to attain during the past century and a halt, 

a release. , Vienna Conference down to the League of 

Both the recommendations have been opposed by.'^. Nations and ‘the U. N. 0., namely, unanimity in the 
e Indian representatives at the Preparatory Comimitle<* vital probh uis of human fife and relations. Twenty-two 
eeting. Inequity - and rigidity of the terms account countries of Asia were reprtJsenU’d in the Conference, 
for this opposition. While India gets some facility in important omission of Japan. They were not 

one single country out of an agreement thus reached, 
all other members, in addition to the nation 

tract, are entitled to the concession to be granted by 

India in mutuality. Thirdly, India cannot come out «l outweighs that of governmental officials. The real 
her will. She will have to wait for the maturity of importance of the Confei^nce lies in the type of 


official representatives of th(‘ir respeciive governments, 
but, as Re\. Hopkins points out, they were workers 
at the grass-root level whose opinion in the long mn 


three long years even if she finds it damaging 
continue the agreement. 


iX'opJc which it IS composed of. 

Mahatma Gandhi truly represented the soul of 


In this disquieting background, the Comm' rcc in<iia, when he said, ‘If you want to give a message 
Member Mr. Chundrigar addressed the joint meeting again to the West, it must be the message of love and 
of the Trade Policy Committee and the Consultative message of truth. The West today is despairing of the 
Committee of Economists. He clarifies the ooncessions multiplication of atom bomba, because the multiplica- 
into two groups, namely, those to be conceded by tion of atom bombs means the utter destruction not 
India and those to be oied for by India. Naturally, merely of thi; Weht but of Uie world. It. is up to you 
interests of Finance and Industry predominate in ah to tell the whole world of its wickedness and sin,*' 
hie calculations. Outlining the set of considerations, Qandhiji said that Asia must spread this message with 


which will influence the grant of concessions 
Mr, Chundrigar observes, “The requests receiveij 
other countries have to be scrutinised from 


the greatest emphasis and she would complete tlie 
fp™ conquest of the West. If all of the Asian representa- 
tives put not only their heads but their hearts together 
angle. We have to judge the effects of any concessions understood the secret of the .message of those 
to be granted on customs revenue, development of ^vise men of the East and if they were worthy of that 


«u v«5 granted w** — — — \ t a — — — — ” — ^ ' — — ’ — 

domestic agriculture and industry, on supply of ana great message— then they would easily under- 
consumption of the commodities needed by the gtand that the conquest of the West would be easily 
consumer and the producer. . . , Great care has to complete and that oonquiest would be by love, 
be exorcised in keeping out of these discussions all xhe age-long message of Asia has an enonmous 
such items whether protective, or revenue items, in value for humanity. It has great value for modem 
respect of which it is felt that any reductidn of duty civilisation in the West. In spite of 


all the greait 


might prejudice or retard the growth of Indian Indus* advantages of the West there is something strangely 
The policy he proposes to follow as to the lacking there and bcicause of that lack they have edme 
concessions to be tudfisd hy India can b© aimmaiised to this pa^ when with all the good things of the 
in the following two clauses : (1) Tariff concessions world before them, yet they quarrelled and thQiq;hi in 
to be asked hy India for goods of which India is the terms of war. Asia and only Asia can show 
principal supplier. (2) Concessions to be asked for true P'rth to freedom tf/sid lasting peace. But W tikat 
commodities in which India wants to expand her Asian unity was needed. The foundations of Aito 
‘ 0 — 1 ^ nohev desert no criticisBi provided tmity have been well and truly laid Stthe Coofjftrsttcat 
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The Shape of Renascent jLsia 

**k liHMi Asia will bq a left Asia/’ observes Louis 
l^iaober in one of his rooent articles. Hie sigaifioanee 
of the remark is that Ask is going to avail herself of 
0 short-cut through historical evolution. In history, the 
^transition from feudalism to social democracy has been 
brought about through the agency of capitalism and 
nationaiism. In other woids, the trade-^uuions and 
international sodaliam had to fight Iheir wu^^s into 
the sphere of freedom agiins; tlic monopoly of the 
onoe revolutionary system of national capitalism, bo 
these movements came to be sty*ed us leftism as they 
had to function in oppusutiou, overtly where the 
capitialism was a democracy of tht‘ English type and 
underground wheie it was an ab::iQ]utia.ni on German 
lines. Now, Asia is also on the way of transition fiom 
feudalism. Naturally, capitalist nationalism has an 
historical role for the maturing countries of Asia. The 
instance of Japan is just a typical ('xample. Japanese 
capitalism modernised Nii^ixm and gave a fillip iu 
the Asian i^nadccncc. Ja]ian was deemed to be the 
model for Asian revolution for u long time since the 
Ilusso-Jap.incs<3 war. The powTiful nationalist move- 
ments hi other Asian coimiries like China and ln<iia 
have everywheiie ib(‘eii conti'olled by the national bour- 
gooiaie there. In tliis context, the observation of Louis 
Fkoher a.pT,)oars to be very ^sw('ej)ing. 

On second though Ls, however, the obseivation 
seems not so very much out of place. A left Asia will 
mean an in leina lion ally inclined and social-democratic 
Asia. That is, externally countrio of Asia will transec-nd 
over their respective mi rower natiouiilisms, and 
internally they will be directed by the ixilitical and 
economic rights of their citizens. Probably, Fischer 
foresees such a likelihood. 


pre-wiar foiin, but as a fimt eUip in the vast readjuslmenl 
under wluch the peoples of Asia With the usoisLanee Ui 
the United Na-tions wouid masier moacin lecluioiogy m 
rapid, but bakoiced economic de\ eiopmeni.*' 

American Desire for a Stable India 

la a sptoial article to the Bharat JynU, Louis 
Fischer explains how lirilaiii is buay Oiscnlungiing 
herself from the mass of economic -uid hnauciai 
disaster and how lor the sake of survival she is i educ- 
ing luT coiiiiiiitmcnts and liqu.daling her eu:pii\ . 
Nobody can take Bnlaiu’s place lu thal impiiC — not 
even ihij Uiiilod *Statcs. Washington is, llKnefore, 
scanning Uil* iiurizou fur solvent p.»rtneis to re-i.ilorcc 
the buttress ot democracy. Thu genuine iOncis oi 
demonuiy in Amtiicu <are wakhmg the euuigcucy ui 
a Free India which they hope will be the pole oi 
stability m Asia. Fisciier wriLcs : 

Whuever denius that Ln':la..d intern!- lo get out oi 
India misleads himself. Thu Briiisii econonuc uiiw 
hiuineial disu-lcr is so dmi the Aiiiee kahinei 

must reduce its cumioilinciiis n«-l oJilv lo 1 Uia oin 
in Egypt, Pale-ime, Tiirkev and in ."cveiul Ei io^iCjA. 
countries. 

The qiicsUon dial pertuih^s Aiwuiica i" how me 
resullaiU \acuuni wdl he lille 1. H an iintependc*. 
India can hcuonie an aiii'^r l‘*i wtulU siitndii; 

nunc will be happier than da; highest aiidunities m 
Washington. Even greaK^i balisfacdon wisuld gieci any 
Indian i oniribution lo ihu piospeiiiy aiul pnh.ieal 
slab] lily of lh»' Near and Midtile. Last. 

Britain's (inaucial snails are sueli dial m’.v\ la^kj* 
and rcsponsihililies are bcieg ihnisl upon the Uniied 
Stales immediately, 'i'be Amencun public is reluciaiu 
and unpn;pared to assiiniu ihem. The tedend udmini- 
stralioti. therefore, liope^ that India, axoi-iiiig domrsttc 


To understand its feasibility we may look back 
to khc very rei-ont history of the world after the end 
of the war. News of the post-war world have been 
full of Asi.a. Jajian’s exit was followed by llare-up.s in 
IndoQieeia, Indo-Chiua, Bunn-a and last but not least 
iu India. The re-entry of the Didch with the Support 
of British bayoneds w'as opposed ttmlh and nail by 
tile Indonesian Republic — a baby of the last world 
w^ar. Similar resistance was offered by the AnnamcBC 
to the oome-back of the French jiowcr there. The 
.Burmese National Army forced a promise from the 
reconquering British just at the very outset. India lined 
up wiili the countries of South-East Asia. This restive- 
Oeas, however, was not confined to Eastern Asia alone. 
Middle Asia was al.^o erpially unquiet. Upsurges, in 
^me .form or other, took place in Iran, Palestine and 

E«ypJ-. 

The fulfilment of the remaining burden of the 
verdict is, however, conditioned by a hypothetical 
;dcv^]iopinent. Askn economy is, with few exceptions, 
A coiooia] coonnmy. ‘‘The pre-war eeonomic and social 
^ ktiktipn in Asia was one in which the thin veneer of 
imodemisition only partially overlaid ancient 
lil^i»d.ustrkl societies and the living level of the mass 
was one of poverty. Today, the need is 

■ ^'4 .neW; aaid much more rapid and comprehensive 
product i VC methods with the object 
ktqiolis Qf modem technology, available 
people/’ observes the tJ. N. 
, its siirvay of o^Uomy. 

am oil U»ited^ai(ioiis 

iimt at9 


It is for this rcUHUi the Euilud Stales G»\»‘tiimcal 
is more than evci coiucinuil v.itii tlic ininijai Uj 
mruis in ludi.i. Thu M\rr:igu Aiuuiic.iii, jiuiw loo Coii- 
vcrsanl Indian uihtii*’. liiakt'i a l.u iii- ca.ciil.i!-i"»i. 

11c say-'j, ‘The Briiisb ji;i\c uiainiai. t'd j.*w aial ordci 
in India for inaiiv yuat-. ’I'hi- IbiiisI' ait* 
from India soon. The Hindu- and Mndh;,.- ait* ui 
odds. Therefore, civil war in In-iia i- i cv lalilc. ' 

The official mind in \Va-,!dis;-.uoi dots uo; f-dlow 
^ ihi^ uvcjxsiniplirnid pait»*.in. inf<»r 5 i.iilioi; 

has reached the capital that a mood of Idtal sin rxkP 
ill India in rcgaid to ti\il war. Arujrdlng loi- m 
furmalioii, many Indians would wcliuinr a ila-li h irtCc,. 
the chiei religious conimiiniiiey in order, (Oice and lor 
^In clarify the Mlnarion. Oid> e\rjit- in ludij will 
inis CMieepiioii. 

AleanwTiilo, Ii.shcr bciiosc.-;, a .sober jcst itoineiit 
of the facts would help. Mo.-^l Aiutricaiu-, for iusinncc, 
are Mirpr..sod to learn that Muslim.- do not i;on.-jtiiut(* 
the bulk of the liuliau annid forces. It randy occurs 
to them that despite riots and food .shortage,-, India 
18 bustling with economic aclivitios and full piams for 
even greater activity. Heiuliiries in Amei ican press 
proate the iraprcision thai DothiiiR lii.iit.en? in India 
except stabhings and pf.Iitical Ki-clicr point® 

out that Aval Ali’s advent in W.i.^liinaloti coincided 
with the heightened realisation in top Ainerie.an oiEei-il 
circle®^ of the con\plic;dious whirls BriUiinV economic 
oriaia introduced into American foreign affairs. Ex- 
plaining Wnshmgton’e aUitude, Fischer writes : 

For. the jiroacnt, these conplicaiions are confined 
to several countries in the Mediterranean area but it U 
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feared that Briuin^ may be forced by money ahortages 
to pull out of European regions closer to home. 
WaabingtoA, therefore, is seeing through dark glasses. 
1 have the definite impression that American ofiicial- 
dom would be immensely relieved by tiie emergence of 
a strong India which could be the nucleus of a united 
Asia. 

China cannot play that role now liecaiise of 
domestic disunity. 

Nothing is further from the American mind than 
the desire to pursue political and economic imperialism 
in India. Americans hands will he full elsewhere with 
tlte urgent task of plugging the gigantic holes in the 
fabric of peace recorift.iruciion caused by Briiaiirs 
economic plight. 

One hears I he most serious persons in Washing- 
ton saying, ‘‘England's finished — England’s through.” 
This may be an unduly dismal view yet every day 
brings additiunaJ concrete evidernce of the contraction 
of Britain’s foreign and political activity. These cir- 
cumstances place new burdens on America's shoulders. 
The shoulders are strong but uniwilling. 

The average American would rather live well at 
home than assume overseas burdens however beneficial 
to the pocket and peace they may eventually prove. 
And the average American’s private mood becomes a 
decisive official fact through the unwillingness of his 
congressmen to vote money for the Linited Staler 
Government’s political and financial operations abroad. 
It is remarkable how poor the Covernmenii of a very 
rich country can be. 

Conditioiici are forcing the United !>tates to «can 
the world horizon for solvent partners in the business of 
reinforcing the huttresseH of the democratic world. 
Aid will be acce|)ted from, and in the end, aid will be 
given/ to every quarter. 


Rau Committee Report 

The Hindu JjHW Commit leo, net up to evolve a 
ujiifomi code of Hindu Law, has recently submitted 
its report to the Goveriiirumt of India. The Comim-itte^' 
consisting of Sir B. N. Kau ((’luirmaii), Dr. Dwarka 
nuth Miller, Principal J. R. Gharpure and Mr. T. R. 
Venkatarunia •Sastri (mc?m*bers) and Mr. K. V. Raja- 
gopaka (ftpcretary) began its labours in January, 1944. 
The reforms suggested by the Committee art* very 
important and deserve cureful examination. The Com; 
mitlee rould not be unanimoiis in its opinions and Dr. 
Dwurkanath Milter has recorded a dissenting niinutie 
opposing the codific-ition of Hindu Law and the 
ebaoges propo.sed in the draft rode on the main 
ground that there is no demand for them. In ansfwicr 
to this objection, of Dr. Milter, the majority report 
says : ‘^The eyes of the world are upon her now and 
it would be more <a misfortune if, at this juncture, 
she were lo fail to enact within her own borders a 
Hindu tcode in which there was equality before the 
law and in which disabitities bas^d on caste or sex 
ww no ; longer recognised.’^ The report adds ; “Road 
accidents in a city may be few. but hiunarnty requires 
that provison should be mide (or them wbea^jst^ do 
occur. And so the real question to be considered li tiot 
how nvsmy or how few demand the changes proposed, 
but Wlicther the proposals themselves arc on the right 
lines ^nd worthy of acceptance.’’ , ' 

An importaait recommewdatipn of the Coimitts^ 
is that the right by birth and the principle oif edrvivor* 
iffiip /^ould, 1)0 .abolished' and that Law 

bo fubtditp^ thrtrujghout 

Ike tgnmtrrt Xn mim 


tlie Committee ha^ been moved the patS^tU^ 
need for taking a de&Aite step towards evolving h 
smgie law for nil Hindus in India. This and otheir 
rocommevidatioDS relating to succession 'of propertir 
must be read subject to the important qualific^OE 
that they do not apply to agricultural land. 

In regard to intestate succession to the father’s 
pmperty, the Committee has expressed the opinion 
that the half share provided for tlie daughter (whether 
married or namarried) in the Bill prepared by the 
Hindu Law <’ommittee of 1941, is the best solution 
for the pKsent. The daughter, however, is to get, 
double the sliarc of the son in the mother’s property 
as a juakr-wfight for the half-share in the father’s 


l)roperty. 

The Hindu woman’s present JiinitfHl estate is to be 
fonvertrd into an absoluU* ei5tRte. The Committee does 
nol believe that Hindu women, any more than others, 
an* incapable of managing property and that they are 
like’y to b(* duped by designing male relatives. The 
reasons given in the statement of objects and reasons 
ainH*xi'd lo the Intestate Suceession Bill prepared by 
the Hindu Law (>)mmittee ‘of 1(141 . in favour of 
enlarging the o.state lo an absolute estate are in the 
opinion of the Committee strong and sufficient. 

Tlu' Coi.nmitt.ee suggests monogamy to bii intro- 
duced as a rule of law. This ts suggested for tho pur- 
pose of preventing the kmsbind from dm?rting the 
wife at will ai d coni raiding a second marriage. To 
check the increasing tendency towards desertion and 
rc*marrif»ge and to put men and women on an equal 
footing as regirds the marriage the Committee 
recommends that the time has now come to prohibit 
polygamy among Hindus by law. The Committee 
points out that Bombay lia.s already legislated for this 
purpose. 

According to the Comnnitlee, divorce is to be 
permitted muler certrin conditions, such as wfiel'C 
either party to a rnarrrage has, williout a just cause, 
deserted the other for a- period of not less than five 
years; or is of tnsoiind mind and has been conti- 
nuously under care and treatment for a period ot not 
less than five years ; or has been guilty of such cruelty 
to the other 'as to render life unsafe. The Committee 
obse.nu's : “We are confident that provisiona we have 
suggested wi'l only give relief in hard cases and cannot 
he abiiKod. They steer a middle course. Tlioy do not 
make d’vorce loo easy. Nor do thej^ make divorce 
impossible The Committee etnphasises that 
provisions are purely enabling ones •and that there » 
ahaolul/cly nothing to compel a woman to sue tor 
divorce if she docs not want to do so.” 

The Committee after quoting ancient texts poW® 
out that atmong various Hindu communities divorce 
does prevail even now as, a custom. Tl»e higbqr cai^ 
Hindus, who have not the custom of divorce ime^ 
them, can secure divorce by a, temporary prqf^cia. 
of Chr stianity or Islam Ihy” one of the parri^, 
was allowed to certain Hindus of Malabar by 
Act, XXI of 1U83: either party to a Malalbgr ^ 
Mammakattayam marriage may rid of the! ^ 

simply, filing before a Court , application" ^ 
dissolution ^ the marriage. Butt witnesses . 
to th6 oommtittirieB goverUi^rl^"^ 

'■ ci^dit and 
'Comroil^'^.lkat'' the, 
pfpr^on f<iT 
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beon included m the draft code. The 
festrictious ^ rd^tiug to iBier-caste, myotra and 
SQIpTUvara ma^Tiagos arc to be removed. Cable rostric- 
tiOns aegirding adoption are to be aboliished. The 
Bombay ruling, giving authority to a Hindu widow 
to «dc^t a ebn to her husband, whewi he hab not 
prohibited an adoption by h('r, ia to bo extended 
^ throughout British India. 

In conclusion, the majority report say a* : ‘ Wo ai'o 
convinced that the proposal to codify Hindu L^w i« 
a sound one and that us in Baroda, it will prove a 
boon to Hindu society. The original sourcps of Hindu 
Law lie scatt-ered about in u multitude of works. A 
code which sets out in aim))le language tin* provismns 
of the Hindu Law and whicli will bo «accessii>’c U) all 
literate iiersonAi in the country, through the m^Mliuin 
of translations will be an inestimable bless ng. Mor • 
over, wc cannot afford I,o ignore oitlior world opinion 
or India 'k own recent declaration of cert tin fund a- 
mental rights. It seems to us th<al a cons.derable btuly 
of thoughtful oi)inion fa^o^lrs the codificuiion of the 
Hindu Law and the new rfdtanges which wc ha\e in- 
corporated in it. The (‘ode is favoured tiy tin* vist 
majoritv of the younger goin ration and this is tlie 
circumstance from w hich wt* havt' derived I lie utmost 
encouragement. For. it is the young who will be 
gov(*nied by th(' cnd(‘.*’ 

India’s Population Problem 

In a.n ariicle j>ublished in the Bombay Chroaulc 
Wffkly, Reginald Sorenwn, ..a Labour MMtiber of ilu* 
British P.irliamcnt who visited India last year with a 
Parliamentary Delegation, opposes th<» view that 
India’s growing tiopulation is a thrtMif, to Jier prbgr ss 
and argue^< that the great resources latent in such a 
huge population will solve the problems arisinsi fixuii 
it. Ho writes : 

Freedom and lihcriy have varied tran!^lat5on«i The 
liberation of India from imperialist servitude moy Mill 
leave the mass of her people ihe serfs of humrer and 
poverty, ll was partly due to deniocraiic misery that 
so many in Kiirope were deluded into acrepU-'g Fusri.M 
and Nazi shackles in the belief that economic security 
would be their compensation. India’s supreme task is 
to avoid that betrayal by proving that a Free India 
will free Inidia from economic wretchedness. 

. Despite the avowal that this will be done, and (he 
production of proposals and plans to show how, there 
a«e those who remain cynical. They insist that funds- 
ptisntally Indian poverty is due to her alarming expan- 
sion of popnlnhon. 

It has not been simply Nazis and Fascists who have 
utilised the alleged pressure of population as a jusli- 
Ification of aggressive national policies that evoked war. 
The oomention was that a virile people needed living* 
sfiaoe; and the demand for as much of the earth and 
Ha ti*^9ures as was necessary to secure L^hensraum 
possessed a primah, instinctive right. In this, the gene- 
tical problem of human multiplication and tiie historical 
prohl^ of human covetousness were hopelessly 

are those, however, who morally repudiate 
yet who soberly contend that a vital 
dtoes eadsu They point to tlie impressive 
the piopulation of India from 305,647.000 in 
11^ 31941* and the tether 

apnudly. Alputtaida tbi* is the 
F staple &Qdetid& |iu^aaed 


Tills, it is alleged, demonstrates the Malthusian 
axiom that human fertility constantly Lends to outstrip 
available subsistence: and therefore India’s genera) 
standard of life is found to remain desperately low. 

In view of such a morbid conclusion one needs to 
glance at the vital statistics of Britain. Between 1801 
and 1931 the population of England and 'Wales grew 
from 8,893,000 to 39,952,000, an increase of 350 per 
cent. Yet, ailhniigh 1931 was a year of economic slump 
the wealth and social amenities of England and Wales 
remained iniiner>isely superior to either 1801 or India in 
1931. 

Evidently, increase in population does not necch- 
sarily involve greater misery! British industrial ex- 
pansion, her vast ovtMseas trade, and better distribution 
secured by the prcosure of urganised labour and social 
Jtigislation siihsiuniially raided Britain’s standard of 
hving. Let it also be admitted that Britain reaped a 
liarvest from her “imperial estate” ! 

ll does not follow that retreat from imperialism 
must inearv British erunomic regression, although private 
fortunes secured by capitalistic and imperialisl enter- 
prise will diminish. Actually, there is no inlierenl 
icason why economic advances in i>i«e land should in- 
volve impoverishment in another, for the more wealth 
created in one. part of the earth should mean greater 
resources for trade and erejoymcni lioth lor the people 
in that area and elsewhere. This, however, is providing 
iiiteinul and external democratic social control and co- 
operation replaces competitive or moniopolisuc economic 
processes, lillimalcly, it should prove good for Britain 
and the rest of mankind for India to achieve beneficial 
economic iransformation. 

ll is fully recognised in the modern world that 
thf' Mulihiisiuii contention is subject to drastic modi- 
lication by the vast cpiunt native 'and qualitative 
improvoinont of agriculture utid me hods of producriou. 
There is niii-ch uncultivated land in India nnd much 
nioie umli r-cultivalc‘d. The need •:ind scoiie for indus- 
trial c'Xpansion is vast. 

Patent Syntem in India 

That India is a centuiy behind Europe -and America 
in the process of mdustrialisatioii, will bo evident 
from a •coni])arativc survey of the Patent, System in 
Ii.dai and ubrtiud, now published by the Controller 
of Indian and desgns. The tohiri number of 

applications for Exclusive Privileges or Patents has 
bcMUi 2.0 K) ID India in 1940. The average number of 
patents giaiited annually during 1930-37 in the western 
coimtrips, on the other hand, is contained in the 
ftillowing kubJe : 

Auoayv nuvibcr oj Patents granted by countries 


U. S. A. 

48,697 

Germany 

2t),627 

France 

20,025 

Givat Britain 

18,417 

Itfily 

10,634 

Belgium 

7,315 

Bwiteerland 

7307 

CEechoslorakia 

3,013 

Japan 

4,845 



While , this tabl<* shows the position of India 
ihe world, it does not rev'eal in the last whui is the 
share of the indigeneous patents in the Indian quota. 
During its existence in India sinoe 1856, the patent 
system has resulted in a multitude of applieatious for 
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Exchisivo Privileges or Patents. The toW number of 
such applications in general and those originating 
from Indians in particular will be noticed in the 
following table : 


Year 

Total appUcatiom 

From/ticfians 

1856 

33 


1000 

492 

45 

1925 

1,000 

71 

1946 

2,610 

266 

It is thus evident from these tables that India 

Occupies tho 

lowest position in tlio countries men- 

tioned, and 

lags far behind the highly 

industrialised 

countue.^. It 

is also cle.'ir that the bulk 

of tho Indian 

pat on lb luis 

boi'ii gi'anb'd to foreigners. 

In this con- 

nt'clion llic 

fo' lowing table will be of 

furl her help 

s^how.ng the porcontjgos of number of patents granted 
to riMliun-’ils and fore guors in various countries: ^ 

Conniry 

NationaU 

Foreignera 

IJ. S. A. 

86*8 

13*2 

GtJrinany 

74*2 

25-8 

France 

70-1 

29-9 

Britain 

48-3 

51*7 

Japan 

760 

24*0 

India 

10-0 

90*0 


It is th('n explicit most vividly that “the role of 
the x)atent system in Iiulio is comparable to the role 
of H 1 00-1 lorsc-powrr-cngi lie turning out 1 horso-power- 
work, ninety per coul of which is for the benefit of the 
■aliens,” 

It Itos boon ihe experience of th'e leading indus- 
trial countries which have developed tlieir industrial 
stnict/Ure on (he basis of free private enterprise, that 
the Patent 83 'stem has provided a great incentive 
to inventors for evolving new inventions, and has also 
helped the dcvolopment of new industries based on 
inventions. Some idfia of the extent to which American 
industry has been based on ■.American patents may be 
obtiiiiied from the fact that in 1937, a single American 
oorponitien owned Hourly 8,500 patents ; another owned 
more than 5,000 patents ; there are some 22 corfiora- 
t'oiis each owning, more than 500 patents. The 
American expc'riencc thus teaches the obvious lesson 
that, the only answer to the prevailing scarcity of 
technical equipment in India should be to develop 
Indian inventions under the protection nffoitled by 
tt>e Indian Patent System. 

In fact, the Patent SysUun is concerned with the 
encouragt^ment of inventions and with the protection 
of new’ industries. It is so, because the principle behind 
the system requires that if anyone by the exercise of 
his inventive faculty, introduces an industrial inven- 
tion into the co\intiy. he m^y, for a limited period, 
cla.im the exclusives right of working the invention for 
profit. The system sofiks to promote industrial progress 
on the presumption that the exclusive right granted 
to the patentee would have the effect of : 

(i) stimulating inventors f-o evolve new inyen^ 
tions ; , ^ 

( 74 ) inducing them to disclose the inve«iyipqQH|,to 


iho patent oflSee, so that, >1^ 

may bo made availelble io the fiUblie .; , 

(m) attracting capital for Invettmebt in the 
development of new inVentionB ; 

(it;) protecting enterprises based on new inventions 
from the risk of competition durii^ the 
period of development ; 

(t;) getting the inventions dedicated to the public 
on the expiry of the patent. 

As industrial India has not been thinking in tenne 
of patents, it is worthwhile to examine in the first 
instance, what alternatives are being involved n’t 
present for induKlria Using this country. The most 
important of those j)roposal« that arc engaging atten- 
tion in this connection are ; 

(1) That ludian industries should bo protected 
by tariff and subsidies; and < 2 ) that India should 
import machiiieiy^ end technical talent from abroad. 

But a resort to the above measures should be 
preceded by an examination into ihe working of the 
Indian patent system in the light of the progress of 
Indian inventions. The field of Indian inventions has 
exymndfid considerablj’^ during the past 90 years. The 
inventions which originated in India in the oarly daye 
of the system of granting Exclusive Privileges were 
largely concerned with 'punki-pulling devices,' ‘cbulas/ 
fuels and oil-mills. During the Swadeshi movemont in 
1905, there was a lively activity in spinning and weav- 
ing appliances, water-lifts, lamps, sugax-cano mills, 
oil-mills, and other small industries. Greater end 
greater impetus was given to the small industries by 
each wave of tho Swadeshi movement and at present 
the range of small industries is very oxtensive. There- 
fore, the Indian patent .should be subjected to 

the t(‘st of following questions : 

(a) If the Patent Systnin- is, in fact, a powerful 
device for promoting industrial development, why ifl 
it that in spite of the existence of tho Indian Patent 
System for about 90 years, the system haa not hitherto 
played an important part in fostering Indian industries 
based on Indian invention ? 

(b) Is the neglect of the Patent System attribut- 
able to any inherent flow in the fundamental basis of 
the patent system itself, or to any d('fect in the 
working of the systejri obtaining in India ? 

(c) Has tho neglect of the Patent System been 
due to »any iIhi.sor>^ faith which industrialists have in 
the efficacy of secrecy ? 

(d) Is there any lack of inventive talent in 
India qualitatively or quantitatively ? 

(e) How far is the paucity of Indian patents due 
to neglect of research, both fundamenfal and applied ? 

(/} How far has the ignorance about patent** 
matters held up the progress of inventions eixd 
patents ? 

(g) How far have political factory been responr 
Bible for damping of Indian entetprise^ as 
inventions and patents? 

(h) How far has the backward state of 
industries reacted upon the output of inventions ? 

(i) Wbat has been the effect of the fact HP 

per cent of the IhdisQ patents are qbtaiaed 
foreigners? . , 



CURRENT POUnCAL TRENDS IN EUROPE 

By KAMALADBVI CHATTOPADHYAY 


It is being inoreasingljr felt that the real index to 
Europe's future is Germany, that it is the shadow 
which haunts each Big Three meeting and hangs like 
a mem-oing sliadow over e\'ery peace conference. The 
shape of events in Germany must neceaearily mould 
most of Europe. Every big power had long realised 
it. itussia had hopefully and assiduously nursed in 
the red bosom of Moscow, a prosiicctive German 
ni'itional cabinet, with exiled Gorman Communists as 
its ICO re laid over Iat«'r on with layers of captured 
Germ’an oiiicers, who chastened but not discouraged 
by defeat began to dream of a new renovated free 
Germiny enjoying Russia's strong friendship. 

The Anglo-American powers similarly cherished 
the hope of a Ck’rmany under tiie Western hegemony, 
for it should not be forgotten that Germany has always 
been Britain’s best 011*^1 omer and vice verm. The 
Allied jvi-ce to Berlin was imreftlrainod. Though the war 
is over, that ra^e still continues. That is why German 
political life moves in an unreal world and will continue 
to do so as long as the enunal issue — its relations with 
Russii and the West — is sought to be side-tracked or 
camouflttgfyd. Nevertheless tJiis is an issue which is 
reflwtrd in the alignment of political parties in that 
country. For that issue will also r<*fleet the present 
political evolution wnthin the? country as well os the* 
slii^pe it will assume in the future. And lus Germany 
is the heart, of F;uropo, what happens there is bound 
to mould the rerit of that continent. Europe’s hi.story 
within recent memory amply bears that out. It must, 
however, bonie in mind that .Germany has been 

infected for well ove-r a dwidc by a single party 
fifyst-em. In fact, the growing genmitions throughout 
the Nazi i>oriod were sought to be filhd with an appre- 
hension of democracy on the ground it tolerates «■ 
miulti-party State. But n poll taken sometime after the 
close of the war j'evoaled that nearly half were in 
favour of onure than one party but wanted that they 
sbmild be large major parties, not little faction-al 
fragments ; only one-fourth for one party while 
the remaining one-fourth declined to answer or re- 
mained indifferent. 

In the Brifcrsh-American zones there are actually 
four big parties : two Right and two Left, The Con- 
semtivea are the Christian Social Union and Christian 
P^Qcratie representing the big interests and their 
efforts to i^t rid of the restrictive regulations of the 
ooenp}’'ing authorities and follow the old capitalist 
line : no gjovernmrnt interference. But it has no vital 
being in the body politic of the people. On the Left, 
the grouping is between the Socialists, Social Demo- 
crats ^atid the Communists, 8.P.D. and K.P.D. as the 
two are known. The struggle between these two m'^y 
as in the pre-war period set the patt-em', for Europe, 
the evolution of tlieee two is shatply uneven 
the Ruashm eo6e and the Anglo^axon zone, 
lormer* the occup^ying Authority is pushing 
W been ironically called a shot-gun 
and, the K.P.D. the 
wbi^h.ii'>he .ipatniment for, 


this merger, insists tiiat the Fascist cleument is still the 
most powerful in the country and can only be 
eliminated by a strong united Left. There is everything 
to be said for thin. But (jxperience shows that while 
Nazi totalitarianism needs to be destroy(*d, the demo- 
cratic purpose will not be spr\ed by substi tilling Soviet 
dictiitorsliip in its place. The Soci-iHats are convinced 
that the Gennfm Coinmuni.sts function as an arm of 
the Russian occupying iiiithorities and that th(y are 
•neither indopondent agents nor democrJitic. The 
Socialists have also read the warning in the recent 
results -of the other European elections, the shying 
away of clectois from the Socialist Party because of 
cloH(‘ alignmoTils with the Communists. Actually a 
poll among the non-Commiinist German, workers 
showed thrf'f: out of every four opjxised to this allianoo. 
In the American zone, the S.P.D. has a voting 
strt'iigth of fnjtm 28 to 46 per cent, while the Com- 
munists show a uniform stnmgth of 10 p(T wmt. In 
the Russian zone, the Coinniiiuist control however 
prev'aiW, exeeuled through its inslrunient the Socialist 
Unity Party. In fact, every kind of moms win? adopted 
in the reci'ut election*! there, even preventing jieoplo 
from voting for op 7 >o-?ition parth's wherever thi# 
party did not have complete .sli\to< of local candidates, 
rendering the opposition impotent pracUcally every- 
where in that nrea. The -10 jxt <*r'nt \ote <n gainst the 
nuTger is tlierefore all the moie surpriring and signi- 
ficant. Since the firsimi in (he Ru.ssian zone, the Com- 
munis(.s are ni.aking a frantic efTort, to achieve it all 
ovtT Gnrminy for the romimmi.sls .are still a minority 
w'liiie the Socialists arc more popular and the Sociali.stjsi 
are- irruiking a determined effort to resist the C-ommu- 
nist move and wlu-li has resulted at la^st where tlie freo 
vote lias hid a clunci', in a. major defeat for Russian 
policy. This has in turn affected the policie.s of the 
main otM-upafion powers th(»1*e, and i*.' partly resulting 
in an evasion or postponement of a sf't Dement of the 
Gei-man i.ssue. Russia is far from keen on the 
unifies tioD. on which she w:is once set, as she begins 
t-o lose confidence of coni rolling the whole of it imme- 
diately, The other two, England and America, have in 
f.iot already made b move in Uk' direction of a merger 
of their zones, for they are eoufident now that 
GeTm.iny’ won’t go Communist in a huny. Once again 
the sharp struggle between the Socialists and Com- 
munists is vitiating the entire polilical atmosphere 
and weakening the fight against n'oiction and fas'-ism 
and deflecting Ihn* real issues of basic economic and 
.social character from the cenlral focii.s. 

Apart from the merger, the Socialisls o]>po.3o the 
OommunistvS on three other important is-sruos : While 
the iSocialists prefer a decent r;i I i«ed State with greater 
oiitooomy to the provinces, (he Communists favour a 
strong centralised government. Once again the Commu- 
nist*! ,t.t.and for a olo«ely knit rigid working class party 
while the Socialists wish to keep theirs loose enough 
to absorb eleroent.s from the other classes, for. they say 
that it was on the support of the impovrrbhcd middle 
ebsne#* that Fascism <5amy to power, thci*eforo, Social- 
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ism mxuA now win them over. but not the l6e.at 
tile two are split widely over the "guilt clause/* which 
was the red-herring dragged across the trail of tlie 
intcriiil pause between the two World Wars, The 
Communist Parly accepts the theory that the entire 
German *nstion should bear the guilt of the War and 
Nasi atrocities. The Socialists, on the other hand, hotly 
resist this suggestion. 

Theane is, however, a more Left isection rising out 
of the Social Democratic Party. The younger «nd 
newer elements who arc not affected by the back- 
ground of the pre-Hitler days. Those apart the trend 
is^inore to the Kight tliaii thci rest of Europe probably 
as recent polls have i-cveaied. The now trend has b(!en 
far all non-Sotualist ^and non-Communist elements lo 
come together in a sort of a catch-all-group called 
the Christian Democratic Union. This trend is very 
much in evidence in practically t'very country of 
Europe today (which is not under Soviet control) and 
i» proof of a revival more of ehumh influeno?. not so 
much of pure religion, and the desire also of a section 
to make (Tomrnon cause between denominational gi'oups 
and the social-minded in order to gi^■e it a 
rather tban a realistic or Marxian bias to political 
parlies thereby diverting and then controlling the 
rcvolutionaiy possibilities of the situation. 

In Gc'rnrany a combination of the oki Catholic 
oontw and the Bavarian Party forms its core, although 
Protestants of this way of thinking haie also joined 
it in large numbers. ‘'DiahK^tioal materialisation was 
evolved as the anti-thesis to the other-wordly reli- 
gfbsity which appeared after the .breakdown of the 
Christian synthesis in the middle ages/' so says Torn 
Sargent in one of his articles in Left, “Marx at one 
and the same time sets out the doctrine of creation 
through conflict of two oi)posito poles. It is nonsense 
cm the authority of Mai-xisra to talk* of Marxism re- 
placing ; it is comph^mentary to it, and (most Chris- 
tians have been too blind to recognise that Marx was 
one of the Major Prophets. The next development of 
society and human thought is a new synthesis of Marx- 
ism and Christianity which will .shatter both the inteJ- 
loefual conceit of Marxism and the .spiritual conceit of 
Christianity." The.se views in short represent a certain 
cross section whw'h Rt^eks to camouflage the real pro- 
blems of the Jiuropean masses by introducing 
extraneous motters which are beside the point. 

But coni])arativ'eIy, while the poll showed 
46 per cent I.aift sj^mpathies, the Communist support 
was as low as. 10 per wnt or sometimes even less. 

The reasons for the rightward swing are not simple 
efiWgh for easy analysis, for it is partly the result 
of a 'decade of roactionarism. It is also a reaction f rotor 
tho violence and high tempo of Nazisnn, for conservat- 
ishtt ^ems somehow to liold out security, probably 
because it ojffers conditions of familiarity and partl.v 
freedom from the te^nsion of changt*. The widespread 
antagonium towards Russi'^ i.s also in a way responsible 
for it, and as. a result in some of the loc^al eleotions, 
the worst type of rcactionario.*? have won. It is all the 
more disheartening since the Left is so widely divided 
and the S.P.D. standing to lose its existing vigour 
by following policies are obviously fallaciouf fgscb 
as that the O^rman working oalss can be united livith 
the German bourgeoisiic and that the (middle clasm 
be won ovpf to democratic Socdaliam. It is a genuto* 
Sdcialist Party akme that can ' root out / the Jbbtl^ 
iunbedded Naad' vini(6. But the aggreetiveaM of ^ 


Ooitmian Communist Party in the Ruadan sone and: ita, 
attempts at similar exploits clsewhepe, seemg to be 
driving the Social Democrats more and<mone towards 
the bourgpoisle. On the other hand, it is now equalb^ 
p^eptible that the Socialists in the Russian none 
will soon lose their identity in the Communists and 
the Left wkg of the Party will break away on th6 
principle issue of Socialism. 

Let us now turn to its sister State, Austria, tihy. 
yet once full of dynamics, which has more thah 
once the cockpit of Europea.n conflicts. The Govern** 
inent here is a coalition of three parties ; Socialists! 
Communists and thr? Catholic Volks Partie (People’s 
Party). The last named is a dirfjct descendant of 
Dolifus's and Schuschnigg's Christian Socialist Party. 
I'his party polled the highest vote in the last elections, 
50 per cent; Socialists following with 45 per cent and 
Uie Communiists bringing up the roar with a mere 
5 per cent. This was a big eclipse for the Communists 
who in the days immediately following the flrst ex- 
clusive occupation of that country by Russia, had 
enjoyed a brief ini-orm«?z»o of glory under * Soviet 
l»atronage. 

The ofllues are also distributed between the three 
groups. Tlw' vetenin SoeiaJrsf. leader Dr. Karl Benner 
heads th(» Government, Under him as chancellor is 
lieopold Figi, leader of the Catholic Volks Partif. 
This party has in the coiirsi* of its transformation 
from th(* Catholic Socialist, assuraod a more chastened 
air, shed some of its old notorious members and bowed 
to a programme of nutionalhsition and the like. 

This tiny State is at the moment administered by 
four conflicting powers, all of whom know as well as 
the Austrians do, that they are there, not to keep off 
a revival of Naxi<^m(, but to o*utwit o'lch other. "We 
are quite pKJwerlcss," dcjclared (he Austrian Parliament 
in a Tesolution demanding sole Austrian control over 
tlw* movement and sale of Austrian producta, at home 
or abioad. G^dye, Uio Vienna correspondent of fhe 
Txmdon Daily Herald, recently revealed the following 
.stat^* of affairs : 

"The Vif’miesc; have had no fuel for the winter, 
for. one power holds large stocks of coal which it 
will sell back to Austria only at the world price — 
just double the domestic price. The direct cause of 
the stoppage of the train service was the exhaustion 
of coal n^serve.*! by tlie demand of one power for 
hundreds of special troop trains for manoeuvree. For 
months one power has insisted on the export of 
Austrian coal to Germany to feed fadories there. 
Gne power thinking that another power is preveti^ 
ing its getting due quantities of Austrian oil, is 
holding 'back Austrian coal and livestock whicih the 
A'listrian Government wants to tmnsfer elsewhere. 
The textile industry in one »one is forbidden to 
receive skrch from another and has to import froni 
abroad at four times the domestic price. While 
potatoes rot in one depot because a local ooim«»a^ 
der refused to let them leave for hungry Vieoik., 
Bimilarly movement of milk was also banned, . 
. ting Vienna •cUldren’s scanty rations by 4 th .lt 
• tboMSMid litres a day.** ^ 

^ And Gedye adds deapmtely, gro«®| 
hoppy-Mhe camouflaged Nagi wto 
Hitler fight/* For aO' app^W /iof 

)talnhg ip^ ^ 
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spotted dome mteoesling iodicationa of the dir^iions 
ia which U\t atreams are iflowiag, that ia, of coune, 
where free electioDa atili obtain. But it must, however, 
be neiitiexnbereti that the pohtioal situation in Europe 
19 stkl veiy fiuid. 

For while there has been a wideepreed breaking 
ol old allegiance, the new lines do not as yet show 
hrm forms. For, general life bus completely broken 
down and is still in too muich of a flux to give any- 
thing beyond broad indications. It is only when life 
gets s^ilized that more pronounced patterns (may 
emerge. Still notwilhstaiiding the fluidity of the 
situation, certain trends stand out in bold relic^-f ; the 
urge to liquid ite mcynarchies and the opposition to 
capitalism. Even wheie the riglit luis succeeded jn em- 
erging in the shape of religious denominjitioiial parties 
as in France. IbiJy, Belgium and Holland, it is oii the 
strength of the Left programmes that they have 
shrewdly adopted ; And wherever people have been 
able «to enjoy the right of w free vote, they have 
definitely turned their backs on monun;hy. We may, 
therefore, say that the pull today is no more between 
Socklisni veisus private property, but rather the 
varieties of Socialist forms. But on closer observation, 
we find the situation more complex than that. For the 
parties which have emergcHl in Weste.m Europe* with 
pluralities if not with majorities, though all committed 
to a planned economy and •ixUrnsive publics ownership, 
portend different trends. It js only when w.t* study 
their background that wc cun grasp their fiignjfieanec. 

After three long y(*ara in which the Pope said as 
little as possible ho boomed out on last Ascerujion Day — 
the eve of the elections in Europt* — and like any other 
head of modern state, he wont oii the air an<l declared 
a virtual war on Socialism. Obvioirsly, too much wes 
at stake with the growing iSocialisi-Conumiriiat majo- 
rities in the West, the swing •against monaivhy in Italy, 
Die tightc'ning grip of the Soviet dosing iii on the 
South-East. Then the tide seemed to turn a little 
with the failure of the Foreign Ministers’ ("onferenco 


in Paris, Churchiirs broadside 'against Russia and the 
pew sequences that followed. On the crest of this 
Pope Pius XII sail(>d back into the arena of inter- 
Xfeational politics to assume command of all thos^- 
forces which wove supposed to have been laid low in 
the World "War blitz. As in the eighties when the 
Uifones of Europe were likewise shaken and the Church 
of Rome had lent its iron hand to steady them, so 
now, when the old oider w^as being threatened once 
again, the hand which was shaped to b!es.s took up 
the sword anew. But the manner of wielding of 
necessity to be diffeivnt if the ruined structure at 
least in the W^est was to be salvaged. For the Left was 
too powerful to be frustmted by complctdy dis- 
lA^ted quasi-fascist groups, too rerndnieoent of the 
recent horrors of a war they had brought on. Equ'^lly 
poweritil wore the aspirations of the common people 
for greater socio-economic equality and justice. The 
tknes called for a party that would have a M'lrxist 
flavour without being Marxian and sufficiently advanced 
iHUigraminie to be able to mlly tlie progressive forces, 
lind jAdWeniafly draw votes away from the genuine 
l^us ^ like Christian Democrats in Italy, 
ihg ^oqyenaant Ri^blican Popuhinj in France, 
: liist ^ese two parties with their two 

Belghun and Holland; won a edgnal 
TjefritEmng ibe. ' nyanber, of 
coutitriei 


tlie Communist and Socialist parties. The militant 

address of the Pope calling one the ''evidence of 

history to show the uliurch's incessiut solicitude, to 

protect the peoples against the despotism of princes 
careless of the common good ' certainly worked. There 
was hardly a Catholic in France, for mstance, who did 
not go to the polls in tlie election that followed 

immediately wliile in lta«y ail the priests >:iiid nuns 
turned up in tiull strciAglh at the polls. It shcYuld, 
however, be realised that the church alone cannot be 
held accountable for thus swing. For other factors wc 
must pcej) into the Left yaid. 

In the firat elections there was a definite desire 
on the part of the elrnitomto to commit its reprcseiita- 
lives to a Socialist Slat-t*. Nor wa.-^ this a mere freak 
or reaction to the war. It, was a definite political 
stage, a deliberate* phenomenon. It wjs a positive urge 
like the May First demon.s! ration in Paris when a 
million workers are said to have, marcln*d in formation 
gay With floats -.nul baiincT? bright with llu? slogans : 
•*Work, ^Produce ,’’ — yrt tliesc . verj^ same people 
rejected }i constitution framed by these same parties. 
The significance of it is that while the people have 
commit red tluunselves to give Socialism, a trial, it has 
no desire to stomach a singh'-party rule. For, although 
at th(' moment tiie new SlaU’S were being sponsore^d 
by both the TiCft parties, the more chances were that 
th^" nion* aggressive Communist party gradually 
destroy the Socialist party. The emergrncf of the 
(’atliolic gnmps is more un evkhiiioe of this than any 
swing to the Right. 'Phe word" Liberty still has a 
magical elmrin for the.sc‘ people of wjir-torn Europe, 
and it was the magnet w'hich wooed away so many 
votes from the Socialists and Com!iniiinist> .since they 
Sfoiried to sjiil together. In short the r(*conL election 
it?sults m Euror^e, on the wliole, may be taken as the 
red light agaimst totalitirianism. and not a deviation 
from tin* I.»efl. For ufi Andre Siegfried, the noted French 
writer, explaine<l in Figaro. “Franrie reiUMins as before 
a counlr>' of the Left, and it was all authentic Left 
which determined the nsult of elections.’^ In fact, 
even the rnn!w;i’s that follow the Communist Party 
cling so wistfully to the idea of ‘‘l.»ibertc’’ that in their 
later manifestos the C-ommunist leaders have had to 
fall bark once movf* on such old-foshionod words and 
sentiments. 

Obviously the Soci dists too ha*®* begun to rc’alisr 
this. In sovenil places the (Catholic Groups won more 
at. the expense of the Sociaists than the Communi.shs. 
The weakness and undec*isivenr,Tjs of the Socialists was 
also partly respon-rihle for the rise* of the Cottununisls 
for instance in France. 

The Pi'cnch Social i.st Party has lost a million 
votes in just over a year, while the Comrnuni.''ts end 
the Catholic,**: have each gaine<l about half a million 
votes, and tlie Right Groups about a quarff'r of a 
million. It \ms «. yc-ar in which the French electorate 
was called on to decide on the aliape of its politwal 
future by votirg a constitution for the country. In 
Octobf»r, 1945, 96 per ce'nl voted in favour of changing 
over from the 1875 Con.stitulion to a new one. In 
May. 1946. they voted down the first draft, in Octolier, 
1946, it accepted the .s<*cond. Therefore, it may be 
safely 'assumed that the po]>uhir verdict on the parties 
was not altogether unconneclcd with the Constitution. 
But that hardly explains why when the Socialists and 
Oommuaists both supported the same Constitution, 
0J» should have woo and the other lQst-«n analysis 
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of l^e voto 3 «bows two things : Pitst., tboit the Socklii^^s 
hiive lost tlieir hold over * the industrial workers ; 
secondly, they lost to the MJR.P., who in turn are 
losing to the Right wing. The cnin of the problem 
seemed to be the relationship of the Socialists towards 
the Communists. The Socialists seemed unable to 
make a clear-out demarcation on this, its Right and 
Left wing dividing on how far to go in co-operation 
with tiie Communists. In fact, tlie Jasi, Socialist Party 
Congress indicated a triumph for the pro-Oommunist 
section. But this only servcxl to throw the Party and 
the public reaction to it, into greater turmoil. As 
Andre Philip said at tlio Congress referring to the 
pro-Communists that they were “leaving this oarth in 
order to take (he trip to liie moon.” Actually there 
6 eem{}d in pi'actico little occasion for this rajiprouche- 
ment, for as another speaker pointed out, as fast as 
the Socialists moved neui'er the Communists, the latter 
moved farther away, and made great capital out of 
what differences there weiie. 

The result was that the electorate got ^lienated, 
one section for being what they felt was juw a weak 
limitation of the Communisls and therefore deciding 
to vote straight Communist, while the other section 
got definitely prejudiced by the pro-Communist 
tendency and turned 1 o the M.R.P. This “obsession 
with the danger of attraction of C^Iommunism” as it 
has -been tersely dt‘scribod by a writer, lias tended to 
unfortunately deflect the Socialist Party’s attention 
from the core of vilal issues, and drive its members 
into an insularity tJiat is but the negation of inter- 
nationalism which is Die basic character of a Socialist. 
The Party will be able to redeem itself onjy if it suc- 
ceeds in proving itself as a Left altemaiive to the 
Communist, 

Inside the ‘Tron curtain” as Churchill has crisply 
called it, a more or less common pattern is followed, 
with slight varklions. There is an interesting fact about 
Yugoslavia which is typbui of tho technique prevailing 
in those dimmed-out areas. While the Comiraunic^ts 
continue to hold full control there, and the other 
parties have become mere ciphers, the Communist 
Party as such ivimains illegal ! Th<Te is an intriguing 
incident connectfd wilh this which throws a flood of 
light on the whole state of affairs in that country. 
Dragoljiib Jovanoic, leader of the People’s Peasant 
Party, rose to hit feet in the Drafting Committee of 
the Constituent Assembly, and ^)oke firmly and with 
deliberation : “I want to talk about tlie Comrnunisl 
Party ... In the army, in the exercise of power, in 
the People’s Front and especially in the press and our 
cultural life, the Communist Party plays such an 
iinport«nf role that it is impossible not to take it into 
account ... If we proceed to strangle Social and 
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political fences, if wa beat down tbeir loaders nod idiiake 
their activity iin|>06aible, we may brihg disaster to the 
new Yugoaiavia ... In our Repubae, we have 
separated church from State. It would be dcsir^ic to 
separate Party from State also, and thereby liquidate 
ail resemblances between our new order and, Fascism. ’ 

One thing is, however, cle-ir, e Europe of contrasts 
in rkiies and poverty, of domination and subjugation, 
of ^national” rivaltios and fears, is a weak Europe 
and thereloie a standing menace to world peace. To 
talk of a confederacy of some of the semi-capitalist 
States or totalitarian, gathered up rcgurd.oss of 
economic fdclors, as capable of founding a unified 
Europe is to misunderstand the very nature of the 
problem. A united Europe can only be founded on tire 
mass of the people, tlie common rm'in, the peasant 
and worker ; cm the comtnun economic tniercaU oj the 
whole and not on tlie countless differences of the 
multitudinous cultures ; nor can it wax under the inter- 
ference and domination of foreign officials and army, 
steeped in the most reactionary capitalist tradition. 
Equally a dissected and ruined Germany will infect 
the entire continent like a bacilli and logically any 
part of the world similarly diseased must destroy 
harmony and order everywhere else. Engels in the 
eighties foresaw the huge ('couomic pj*Cf>oiidi;rancti that 
a world war would give America (and now almost 
equally Russia) leaving Europe but the choice of 
sinking back into an outmoded agrarian economy, 
unless it wont forward to Socialisin. That choice un- 
doubtedly faces Europe today and it will indeed be a 
ectastrophe for not only Europe but the world if the 
present tendency Europe betrays of imiualurity and 
lack of a rationalistic frame of mind by turning either 
to the Vatican or to the Kremlin, is not Speedily 
arrested. For it shows the want of a strung inuer- 
politicfxl conviction which drives its people to seek 
solace in established dogmas for their sustenanct). It 
is for the common people of tli-it unhappy continent 
lo strive together for unity against all oppression until 
the backbone of capitalism is broken and socialism 
established in all its vigour. 

We have to think of the European situation today 
in terms of tJie real issues which face the masses of 
people and not the entangleunents woven by career 
politicians. Altliough it may be overstatement to 
declare tliut Europe is the graveyard of ideologies, 
it is quite to the point that ideologies are greatly 
interjjretod in terms of calories. The basic issues are 
hunger and the warmth of shoHer. Parties are 
cvalu'ftlcd in the final analysis in the -context of 
economic recovery and the measure of reconstriKited 
human ' cxilstcnce, not abstract ideas. 


There is no birth and there is no death. There is only the spirit seeking evolution in 
higher and higher stages of life, Thttt is ike history of hdfa, that is the history of Asia , , 
And J bid you whauver your faith, whatever your creeds whatever your tongm^ remember 

there is no birth, there is no death. We move onwe^ds and. dnwards and onwards, h^er 
higher and higher till we ascend to the let u$ m<we towards the stars. Who sMt hamper 

our ascent to the stars? Who will bid ui "halt thus fat isvti no forever/ We do^mt jm for the 
moon. We pluck it from ^e skies and iaeor it ^ dMem of AMs 
&:». "“***■*• SwoiinI IWdo ^ Caalgww e '■ 



LONDON LETTER 

From Major D. GRAHAM FOItB 


28th February. 1847. 

It IB some timc! since 1 wrote a London Letter for 
The Modem ’ Review, but it seems, as if February, 
1947. will long be remembered as one of the most 
‘dwisive and revealing of months in England's 
history. It has been an extraordinaiy month ; every- 
thing seems to have happened at onoe t Of itself the 
wonst winter for a hundred years would be a major 
ordeal to a people already nm down by seven years 
•of war. But the intolerable cold brought in its wake 
the far greater blow of a ronn/pletc set-back to our 
hopes of 'recovery.^ For months we had faced the fact 
thet wo must put up with the shabbineasea and frus- 
trations of Austerity and send everything that would 
sell to be sold abroad. Only in this way could food 
imports be paid for and a margin of foreign exchange 
built up until at last the safety line was reached when 
it would be possible to give some attention to the 
needs and th(» lac^ks of the starved home market. But 
the cold which rolled down and settled on the country 
for week after week put back such hopes indefinitely. 
'(Going without electricity between the hours of nine 
aiKl twelve in the morning and two and four in the 
afternoon — even at home on Sundays — was not 


■enough. And no one pjui guess the sheer misery of 
munbers of unforfnnale shop assistants in shops in 
which the cuts meant that there could be no heating 
in the place all day.) Factories have had to close. 
And not only is our export drive reduced to a crawl 
but Austerity is more 'austere. Sweets, home-canne<I 
fooils, icigarettes, are all nmning out in the shops. 
'Clothing manufacturers say it will not be possible now 
to meet the new issue of coupons whicli begins next 
week. (32 coupons have to cover eveiything though 
a woollen frock may cost 11 or 12 coupons and a 
coat-and-skirt as much as 18. Sheets, towels, drying- 
cloths, all have to be paid for with coupons). The 
ration is not a third of w>hat is needed even by ony 
reckoning. I have heard women in queues wt Wool- 
wortb's agreeing : *You don't get enough to keep 
yourself decent/ 

.Still all are agreed that this ruinous cold has had 
one good effect. • It has woken up every frosen one 
of us to <a realisatrcm of the land of world in which 
we find, ourselves. First and foremost shortage of 
, coal, lee-way to make up, has spot-lighted the short- 
age man-power. Somehow this man-power has got 
to ^e found and this means a combing out of un- 
ti^SBATy man-power at home and abroad. Perhaps, 
^^nnot even jfind the men to oany out necessary 
In that case some mocU^ation 
follow in. ,pur foreign policy. We may have to 
armies m Germany and m Greece. We 
w geidaiujy gohog to take ©usr armies out of Palestitie. 

Pewer. with whom riie tan ast in 
wQI'have tb tdoe on 
igogk/ IN nmst eertaii^ a 
Id Zndse4 SSesdst 



intransigcntc?, startled by a long overdue reproof from 
Mr. Beviu, arc already beginning to change their 
tone. But the wickedness and folly of these men who 
themselves never intend to leave the United States 
and settle in Pulesline 1 They have not denounced 
the resort to terrorism ; they have raised impossible 
hopes in the breasts of millions of would-be Jewish 
immigrants ; they have given the Arabs every reason 
to fear and detest the prospect of being delivered 
into the hands of dollar-Jewry. That wcll-wom cliche 
^Save us from our friends' must be heavy on the 
heart of every well-intentioned Zionist. 

To return to the subject of rfmrtage of man- 
power. It is now one of the major pre-occupations of 
Western Europe. Even before the War it was an 
anxiety always gnawing at the back of men’s minds. 
It persuaided us along the unhappy path of miscalled 
•appeasement. It unnerved France. It determined our 
strategy. Now we must do something about it. And 
for good or for ill, at this critical moment, there is 
in Europe — in the Displaced Pei*gons — a flotsam and 
jetsam of human mis(‘ry wfliting for a future to be 
given back to them. 

To English people these Displaced Persons are 
far more of a phenomenon than they are to people 
abroad. Belgium has always employed Poles in her 
mines. Paris, between the Wars, was swarming with 
Russian aristocrats turned taxi-drivers. Most surpris- 
ing of all, considering what Germany has done to 
Prance in three wars in less than a hundred years, 
General de Gaulle was recently advocating not merely 
bringing in German workers but giving them French 
nationality as well ! But English people, and perhaps 
especially the English working-classes, do not take 
kindly to the prospect of admitting foreign competi- 
tion into their -anks. It. will be remembered how slow 
the medical profof^sion was to give a helping hand to 
the many refugee Jewish doctors who would have 
liked to set up practices here. Similarly, the workers 
gc’nerally, remembering years of slump and unemploy- 
ment and #5tnjgg)o to maintain their wage rates, ere 
rohirtant to admit foreigners on equal terms 
w'hen a slump comes they are ‘laid off' rather than 
Uie foreigner. Foreigners in the past Ivave tended to 
run over to Englmd, work all the hours of the day 
there are. and then nm off again when they had made 
their fort.unes. There is an understandable fear of 
being undercut by men who come to work but uot to 
live. So all tilings considered, it is not surpriring if 
the Government has had to feel its way very gradually 
in this matter. Pour experts have left for Germany 
and Austria to see what voIunt('ers are available for 
our cotton industry, now short of 1(K),00() workers. 
They hope to bring back a report which will be sub- 
mitted to the Government, the Cotton Board, the 
employers and the operatives. But in the meantime 
Fitance has a mission out there collecting not facts 
and figures but 60,000 men. Belgium is also in the 
ileld^HAe is alter between 15j000 and 90,000 mine- 
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wui'kt^rfc — and there are even tlii'ee South Aiheticm 
Bepublics in the queist ! So, we may hx^l ourselves 
left with the left-ovexs. 

And what, before we leave the subject, are the 
Displaced* Persons thinking about it all ? How weary 
they must be for a settled job and » settled homo 
and a future without any more uproolings. They 
must feel even more anxious about seeurity than the 
j>ooi>le they are coming to work -amongat. It is to be 
koped that everyone will feci the wisdom of admits 
ting them to citizenshii* iu Uie countries where they 
work. To hasten on the juocess of assimilation — and 
to awaken the bymp Jlhy ral.lnu* than the distrust of 
the nativcfr—it is to be wi&hcd that they could be 
billctted iu private households, rather than segregated 
iu camps or Jiostels as is at present suggested. 

A veiy different but conspicuous feature of life 
in posUwar England must now be commented on. It 
is important not merely on ils own merits, or perhup.-, 
demerits, but btscaiise it lias a real bearing on tlie 
present labour shortage. 1 refer, of course, to. tht* 
Football Pools. For some reason — boriug food ? 
watciy beer ? boring clothes ? few raw materials for 
privatci hobbies ? general wMr-wcariiicas seeking an 
easy stimulant ? — participation in football pools has 
in recent months become pretty well universal. Bar- 
nstors, accountants, char-women, I have met them all 
and they have all won something I (The chai -woman 
filled up her father’s coupon for him at random and 
won over £40). An aspect of it that makes one feel 
uneasy is t/O see the people waiting about in the 
streets when the newspapers are due to come along. 
They wait ebout for nows of their winning in the 
same way that after D-Day th(\v waited in Uk* 
streets for news of the men in France, Football poob, 
a completely non-productive and in fact obviously 
inflationary enterprise, is said to be by now our fiftl« 
largest industry and to employ from fi0,000 to 70,fK)0 
women who, if they were engaged in the clothing 
industry, could end clothes rationing within twelve 
months. Plainly this is not a •wholesome state of affairs 
and I for one wish the Government would take the 
bull by the horns — it is not so much a non-party as 
eu all-party bull and they would be univerwilly 
execrated and abolish pools altogether. No iiardsliip 
would be involved since there is ])lonty of work 
available. And since an occasional gamble nrver did 
anyone any harm— and it would obviously be unjust 
to put down one form of gambling whilst allowing 
other kinds— I wish the Government would take the 
winds out of the sails of those who would acouBr them 
of robbing the poor man of his recreation and institute 
instead a couple of State lotteries. A Stale lottery 
Ipoce or twice a year would not upset the body politic, 
not for very long. There would be no hanging about 
^ Streets, week after week, waiting for the news- 
fMiper van to come along. We did have a StAte 
lottery once and out of the profits we built the British 
Mhseum. But whenever a State lottery is suggested, 
^e cry goes tip that no Government could ever give 
such a sanction to gambling as thb would imply. 
Tkink of the Non-Oonformist conscience, etc» But I 
;|in;^^geBt to these people that the non-Confotmi^ts, on 

contrary, might conceivably admit that liwse was 
when the lesson from the Parable of 'tlie tJa* 

’ JtiiBt Steward might well be applied. A. Oovernment 
: which .ffadyied the nervous h^t of Waiting on 

and lutetituted instead a twiee 


a year extra cgiecial flutter;, anight be wiser in its own: 
generation than the children of light who would h^ive^ 
nothing whatever to do with gambling, not even 
stop the rot of the football pools. Anyway Ihis seems 
an occasion when responsible eitisens should take 
some action. 

A flair for democracy, a sense of political respon- 
sibility, is a curious thing. It seems to be inherent , iu 
bome nations and others cannot acquire it however 
much they may take thought. Though they have often, 
jet themselves be stampeded in the factitious excitemenia 
and alarms of a General Election, over and over 
again the Britisli people have revealed their political 
stuise. A recent Gallup Poll is au admirable illustra- 
tion. The poll revealed first of all that Mr. Winslon. 
Churchill was by far and away the most popular man 
in the coimti'y, and next that he was not the people’s 
choice for Prime Minister. Not even the Torif-f 
wanted him. Their choice wae Mr. Eden, My own 
feeling is tliat the Tories would be mistaken in either 
choice. • . • 

Speculating about the next Prime Minister imusl 
be rather depressing to the holder of that oificc, Bui 
lurtuiiately Mr. Attlee seems to bo iu the best of 
I>oliticaJ auci private health. Post-war reaction how- 
ever is taking its toll of his Government. Miss Ellen 
Wilkinson, who in the old days thought nothing oi 
joining in a hunger march and who in the blits was 
out every night inspecting shelters, has died suddenly 
and uncxpecUjdly of bronchitis. Mr. Herbert Morrison 
is in hospital with thrombosis. Mr. Bevin is worried 
by his blood pressure. Supposing the doctors ruled 
out more exertions for Mr. Morrison or Mr. 
Bevin F Incidentally it is not only those in authority 
who are feeling the reaction after the War. The 
young do not seem to be ns lough as their eldew. 
You hear of every oflSce that the young typisUs are 
the fimt to go down willi influenza. A fishmonger 
commented that it whs always the young ones who 
fainted in the queue. 

And now a new era is beginning for India. She 
has bcliind her a glorious past — a heritage of which 
any nation might well be proud. Ever since I first 
set foot on her shores in 1910, 1 have spoken, written 
and worked for a better understanding between India 
end Great Britain. I have pressed on Government 
after Government in this oountrj*^ the necessity of* 
fixing a date when India would have her own Govern* 
ment in her own hands — ^full self-government. After 
long discussions with Indians of all shades of opinion 
finishing up with talks with the late Mr. C. It, Daa 
iu Calcutta and Mr, M. R. Jeyakar in Bombay early 
in 1924, I brought home and placed before iht 
Government here a scheme to full self-goveTiiitn^flt 
for India with a fixed date to its full aocompliijhinent* 
In these days I was a voice crying in the wildeme^ 
Now at last a date has been fixed and I feel my wot 
has not been in vain. 

’ I am aware of and have protested agamst the 
many thunders and mistakes made by the BritiA in \ 
India. The fundamental one, to my ttrfadv fa »» 
when an Englishman goes to Australia he beWW , 
an Australian.; in Canada, be becomes a Canad&n j,' . 
in New Zealand, a Nw ■1^1attder>‘ 
rehrato 4ii EngUahmafi.- He in 

to dto'Jn'd'ftmr 'ItofiWto 



AN OPEN LETTER TO THE INDIAN PUBLIC ON EDUCATIONAL 
POLICIES OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

Bt Pkop. TARAKNATH DAS, phj>. 


£ wish to express my sincere appreciation to editors 
of Indian newspapers and nnigazines for afiording me 
the opportunity to express iny views on the so-called 
new policy of “expert training* and higher education 
of the Government of India, by sending five hundred 
Indian students to England >and five hundred to 
America annually. 

I 'am gratified to know that tin sc articles 
have made a large number of Indiaii intellectuals and 
students very hsppy, because I have given expression 
to their views ; while others are very rcBcntful 
because I have dar(?d to tell unpleasant trutli about 
squandering poor Indian tuxp;iy('r5.’ '’blooil luoTuy*' 
for creating a new class of Indian ofiicc-holdcrs iro»ai 
the upper middlt* class and the rich while neglecting 
the intemsls of the poor and not giving proper atten- 
tion to development of Indian instiUit.ous a:4 it should 
h>'ive been done long ago. I am really h-afipy tliat theie 
has been some heari-soa robing and in some ca«e.'^ heart- 
buimug among Indiu-n politjoinius— natioimlisCs — olli- 
ckls, educators, industrialists and the privileged 
<;la6SCH. T hope that tliis will bring about some 
favorable reactions towards inmigurati.ng policies I 
have dffirjilely mentioned in my aiticle '‘Opem Letter 
to Indian. Educalors/* published in The Modem Review 
of November, 194C, (pagcjs 348-350). 

II 


n'icholars, have achieved excellenL results m their 
higher studies” 

Of couisi*, 1 do not retract a word from the above 
stalrmciit because it ia the truth which should be 
known to the Indian people. But gome misunderstand- 
ing has come to pass, because I have made special 
mention of the ‘ excellent results achieved by Calcutta 
Umvemty arJwlars:' It has been suggested by some 
that this statement is wrong and has been made “due 
to Bengalee provincialism.*^ Thus I owe it to myself 
to explain fully w'hat I had in my mind when ^ I 
mentioned about the success of Calcutta University 
scholars, 1 did not mean Bengalee studorits, graduates 
from Calcutta University, but I meant that body of 
Bengalee student.**, h'ss limn a dozen, who were sent 
to AiiMTicaii universities B(diari Ghosh 

TravoJlieg Ffllow'^.*'* ‘Guru Pi'is^nnn Ghosh scholars,” 
“Pnlit Fcholars.” They have acquitted themselves well, 
not because Uiey who Bengilrcs, not beciuso they 
studied in Calcutta uni^eisity, hut they were qualified 
research schohii's and at least mature students with 
•ability and expcrieoce. Sun ly, Watumull scholars, 
some of Tata 6«hoIars and individual student.'? from 
various universities of India now in the United Stated 
have made good rcf=aills. but as a body, Calcutta 
University scholars in the United States have done 
excellent work. Ixjt me mention a few names of these 
j?cholars, h-o that (here will be no shadow' of doubt 
regarding my statement : 


It may interest the Indian public to know that 
^certain influential Indians have taken special objec- 
tion to the following paragraphs of The Modem 
Review article : 

“Recently ri-cli Indians have begun to send 
their undergraduate sons and daughters to the 
United States. American university authorities in 
some cases have been gracious enough to admit 
them to universities, wlien literally hundreds of 
thousands of American students— better equipped 
educationally— are not getting the opportunity to 
enter colleges. But the worst thing about these 
immature students in the American universities is 
ibis ; Except in rare cases, they do not show good 
results and in many cases they sliow such bad 
XQi^is that , after two terms, they are a^ked to leave 
universities. This happened in M. 1. T. and other 
institutions of the highest landing. This has 
Ibweired the prestige of Indian universities and has 
oven xnade chffloult for desirable first class students 
^^iing admission in these institutions.; 

, , ;‘*It, may be well to let the Indian educational 
know because of the boor results 
sonto JUditn studients in Amencan 

of Indian students is 
lAthi American 
.indiem 

sipewiUy 


1. Dr. Bnchchidanaucla Baiirijec, M.B., B.Sc., 
D,Sc. (Culi‘ul.ta)--‘GlK>-h TnivclliDg Fellow— who 
did not care for au .\mcrican dtgree, but In a de 
.sjdcudid work in the field of diabetes while work- 
ing -at Cornell and Wisconsin Universities. Before 
he left India he was a mombpr of the Faculty of 
Indian lu^^titutc of Tropical Medicine and Science 
Colleg-^, Calcutta Univoi*sity. He has been chosen 
for Coates Modal of Calcutki University for the 
best rctsearchcs in Medicine during the last five 
years. Several of his papers have been published 
in American journals. 

2. Dr. N. Das Gupta, DBc. (Calcutta) — 
Ghosh Travelling Frllow— ho was given a Tea-cliing 
Fellowship at Stan fold University while carrying 
on special research in the field of Bio-Physics. 
Several of his papers have been published 
American scientific journals. Dr, Das Gupta did 
not come to America for a higher degree. Dr. Di» 
Gupta has returned to Calcutta to carry on his 
teaching work there. 

8. Dr. S. Palit, D.Sc. (Calcutta) did not come 
to America for a higher degree from an American 
Univeiaty, but as a Calcutta University scholar* 
he was given a research Fellowship at Stanford 
Univereity for special work in the field of Oil and 
Paint Technology and he is now an ^ Honorary 
Research Fellow in Brooklyn Polytochnic. 
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4. Dr. H. K. Ar'jMya, DJ3c., a Qhoda Travell- 
ing Fellow from Oalcutta Umveiaity. He was a 
Teaching Fellow in Btaniord and also was for 
some time carrying on researob under the auspices 
of Canadian National Research Council and also 
at Imperial College— Dei^artment of Technology-^ 
in England. By t^ time he might have returned 
to India to assume teaching re^oneibility at Calcutta 
University. 

These four Calcutta University scholars had their 
doctorates and they did not think of seeking for 
degrees ; but they were interested in making them- 
selves more proficient in their own field of work so 
that they would be able to raise the standard of 
Calcutta University. 

There are other Calcutta University scholars who 
have taken higher degrees in American Universities 
and others who are working for their Doctorate while 
conying on special research in their own fields of 
study : . ' 

1. Prof. Chandra Sekhar Ghosh, MBc. (Cal- 
cutta) was a (member of the Faculty of Physics 
Department of Calcutta University and came to the 
United States for higher studies at M. I. T. He 
decided to take regular Electrical Engineering 
Course at M. I. T., because by doing this, he will 
be able to be more effective in his teaching work. 
For his excellent work, he took his MSc. in Elec- 
trical Engineering and was given free tuition 
scholarship for two terms. After finishing his 
Electrical Engineering work at M. I. T. be has 
studied his subject at T. V. A. and is now in 
Canada, studying various hydro-electrical projects, 
etc. He will also rejoin the staff of Science College 
of Calcutta University. 

2. Dr. Ambindo Bose, MJBc. (Calcutta), 
Ph.D, (M. I. T.). Dr, Bose came to M. I. T. to 
study Food Chemistry. He was one of Guru 
Prasanna Ghosh scholars, who according to terms 


scholar Calcutta University. He joih«d> V. I. Tr 
Bfe has taken his MjBo. in Chemical .Bngimimni^ 
and worked for several American firme he veeearidi 
Cheimst and has won scholarships from M. X. T.. 
and is now a candidate for DBc* Alter his return 
to Bidia, he will devote his time and mxexTgy for 
teaching and development of chemical industries* 

6. Mr. Kcmale^ Ray, MBc. (Oakutta), camo 
to U. S. A. as a' Guru Prasanna Ghosh sohoklr ai^ 
is now studying River Engineering at Califomia 
Institute of l^chnology. He will try to master thia 
special type of Engineering which will be useful 
to India in many ways. 

6. Dhiiendra K. Kundu, MJSc. (Calcutta), 
who was assistant to Prof. Meghnad Saha at Cal-^ 
cutta University, and sent by Calcutta University 
to study in the field of ndbukr physics has made 
an enviable record while working under Dr. Poolo 
at Ohio State University. He has read three papers 
before meetings of AmeriGan Physical Society. He* 
will, after hie return to India, devote ^^his life io* 
teaching. 

Calcutta University schoUsn have made excellent 
results not because they were Bengalees, not because* 
they studied in Calcutta University, but because they 
were better trained a<nd mature students who came 
to America for a definite purpose to carry on higher 
studies and w^ho would use their energy to miee th(} 
standard of higher education in India. 

My record in the field of helping Indian students 
during the last forty years is known to many and 
only those who have a kind of 'Tengalee-phobia” 
will say I am partial to Bengalees ; but those who* 
know my work will have to admit that I heve helped 
Indians without any spirit of provincialism. I preach 
that the doctrine of * India First" should bo the 
guiding principle for all Indians. 

m 
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of award of scholaiship was to specialise in some 
subjects which would be helpful towards develop- 
ment of Indian industries. Mr. Bose has an excel- 
lent record as a (Student and research worker and 
has received, through the co-operation of his 
professors, practical training in various factories. 
He has gone to England on his way to India. He 
will give some of his time in industrial develop- 
ment in Bengal and at the same time become a 
part-time teacher in Calcutta University or College 
of Engineering and Technology at Jadaypur. 

3. Mr. Jnan Ranjan Basu MalHk, M.Sc. 
(Calcutta), came to U.S.A. to join M. 1. T. to 
specialise in Mechanical Engineering in the field 
of Refrigeration and Air Conditioning, hs a Guru 
Piaaanna Ghosh scholar. He ditl his work credit- 
ably and when he took his MSc. he was chosen a 
member of honor of engineering society imd he also 
enjoyed soholarships frouni M. 1. T. He, through 
the i^orts of his professors, . succeeded in getting 
piactieal training in America and also ' ta|dng 
further training in England has gone ba(^ to 
Calcutta wheri^ he will serve an indostriatvf^te 
and at the same time be a part-time leetmer on 
mfrigevation at the College of Engio^ring 
Tech^oltiy at Jadav^ ^ 

4 Mr. Sdbodh Oh. Mtil&erjee^ M^e, 
nntta)# oeme to tJ. 4 A./as a Guru Fiaseimia 


-cable from New Delhi, February 1, 1947, I learnt tliat 
Maulana Abul Ealam Azad as member for Education 
and Arts in the Interim Government duriiog a Press 
Conference has made certain statements regarding 
problems of Indian students in Great Britain and the 
United States which are not iu conformity with xny 
views on the subject ; and therefore I shall express 
them for the -benefit of further disoussion by the* 
Indian public : 

1. Maulana Azad is tbink^ about **BtreiDgtfaeii'^ 
ing the organization in the United Kingdom ax^ the 
United States of Ammea for dealing with Ixidian 
atudents’ problems as quickly ae pos^le.” I (inberely , 
hope that Maulana Sahib is not contemp^ting/, 
appoint a few more British University farain^ Xwahs 
to new jobs in Amerioa and Britain to look the 
welfare of Indian students. The thing that is aeedejd 
is that only » small number of properly qnelifiodr 
Indian seholam should he int to for^gn couttb^ 
and there dhoiiM be fhoUities in India for imhg(|eg 
Endimis to the service of Mother India. Tfag jbiwv 
tidned Indians wih go out lor higto stodi^ 
the d^nite uhdemtamliug th#! they vdU w 

gk^ecto th^. 

'developed her-mtjonel' 

' I'klsoied 
in' 

moo' 'inMM 
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/l»et ^ aiplaitii my poiitkm by concrete example : It 
in « lad in Ibdia that young women ehould go to 
Teachers** College, Cohunhia University to learn all 
that is heit in* thr ^eld of ^*Eduoation/* To be mvec 
that the Teachers* \^olle^c :*• one of the best institu- 
tions in the world ; but that does not mean the 
subjects taught in Teachers' College cannot be taught 
in India, In fact, 90 per cent of the subjects can b** 
taught in India even by trained Indians and by hiring 
a few American, British or other foreign experts. To 
find out if 1 am right in my conclusions I have con. 
suited several students, men and women from Indian 
universities, (not Calcutta University alone) who are 
studying at Teachers* College about this i^oint ; and 
all of them are in agreement with me. For instance, 
some Indian students at Teachers* College are studying 
Kural Sociology under one of the foremost authorities 
and he is giving them instruction on solution of rural 
problems of India (fife was in India some time ago to 
study the subject for his benefit). My coniention is 
if the same professor was engaged ^by one of the 
Indian universities and if the Government of India 
selectcid fifty students who have studied various 
phases of educational and social problems of India 
up to M.A. level and have then taken the course with 
the professor and have carried on field work and "case 
studies” etc. on Social Service, in India, they would 
have accompished much more than they will do by 
studying at Columbia. I venture to say many of these 
scholars who are studying social problems and rural 
reconstnietion ct Columbia have never lived in Indian 
villages, will not go to villages and they are thinking 
only about some good jobs in connection with the 
provincial and niational goverinment. 

2. Maulana Asad said in oonncction with his 
Press Conference : 

"The Deputy Educational Adviser to the 
Government of India, who rcoontly went abroad 
land visited many uni versi ties where Indian 
students were studying, repotted that fw had 
' , received almost invariably satisfactory reports 
<fbout them** 

I venture to say officials make official reports for 
official reesems and at times these i-eports become half 
tnitfai. If I may say so the private repot t of the 
Deputy EduecetiofuU Adviser regarding the result of 
Indian scholars in U»S.A» vfos, as I understood it, "he 
teas dieappointed that on the whole their result tens 
not the best as he expected.** These terms "almost 
invariably” lUid ‘‘satisfactory” need explanation. 

Lest them may be misunderstanding. I wish to say 
thgt given equal opportunity and when Indian 

Students of niorit work to attain the best, they are 
'^second, to none** as students. Why the students 
Sheeted by the Government of India and whose 
are borne by the Governmerat of India have 
;not the best result dhould be explored by the 
authorities ivith the help of those who may be un- 

* : j 8.; The Indian students who are going to (3reat 
vlSritSfe |jr«,S; ^A. with lat seholatships leaimot be 
; ^ the IMed States some 4p years ago 
Ike .fdoneering when '^they earned 
wen .Pelfpwdbips in 
Uthers. . 

firt . 4 XNdft : tove u^t 


ti)e ^holars without proper arrangements for their 
stay in Britiidi homes or college hostels. We are told : 

‘‘The ' Government have already set up at 
considerable expense a hostel for Indian students 
in London and another at Edinburgh. It hj pro- 
jjosed to establish anolher hostel in London, if 
suitable ppemisoa can be found to serve as a 
reception and transit camp.*’ 

One Indian student after reading tliis news-item 
told me that Indian students' hostels in London and 
Edinburgh may be called *^Indian students' 'ghetto,*' 
because they will be living apart from the Briti^ 
and other students. If the lakhs of rupees which have 
been spent in building hostels for Indian students in 
the Unit eel Kingdom were used to develop Schools of 
Education or apec.iul laboratories in connection with 
Engineering colleges or hiring most eminent British 
professors who would inspire Indian professors for 
higher type of efficiency then the sum would have 

been well spent ; but as it is the poor Indian tax- 

payers* blood money has bwn virt.ually wasted. 

If Indian nationalists are interested in raising- 

Indian national efficiency in an effective manner in 

the field of training Indian workers, then they may 
just well learn from the activities of American 
missionaries in India. This is a very hard pill to 
fallow ; but the fact is that there is no institution 
in India where systematic "Social Service** work or 
Applied Sociology is taught, except in Tata’s esto- 
bli^ment,in Bombay where not more than 30 students 
tsan be trained annually (it may be less in number, 
as I was told). But American Y. W. C. A. and other 
organisations have sent to India American csxperts — 
teachers and social workers— to establish a school of 
Social Service which will train actual Social Service- 
workers. That was the way Allahabad Agricultural 
College. Isabella Thobum women’s College have 
developed. 

Lastly, I again say that with the pious intention 
of training experts, the Government of India is aiding 
the rich and upper middle class and doing very little 
for tlic poor. Government of India instead of building 
hostels in London sliould spend that money and 
hundred times more to give scholarships for those who 
will become school teachers in villages and also pro- 
vide living wages for these teachers. 

India needs Agricultural High Schools of 
American type which teaches farming and not merely 
high-sounding Agricultural research institutes of 
India. India needs Technical High Schools of 
Aanerioan type in every district of India. Engineers 
with high efficiency cannot develop industries without 
the aid of efficient workers. 

IV 

I must speak my mind and I am willing to be 
correcK^d if I am wrong. I was told that the idea of 
sending so many students to England was advocated 
because by that way a part of "sterling balanoe’' can 
be used t I have seen Indkn leadera and their 
advisere and others spending money like water, on 
the ground they were representing Indian interests in 
katennational conferences. Many of the Tepresentativea 
of India were chosen because they had very important 
cmmections. I am afraid that many of the students 
were <d»oaan in the same fajBbion. 
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I shall suggest that Maukna Asad and others 
should devise sonie means by which they will be sure 
that Government of India scholars were not going to 
be mere- job-huntei’s. / mggest that there shordd bo no 
guarwftice }or jobs, bxd they wUl have to 'Offer them- 
selves for service to hhiia in some form ond ofso 
they wUl have to pay back poor tax-payers* money 
which they unll spend in foreign country, in some 
form of scrvi(^e, More scholarships for Iho poor 
students. More rnouey should be spent for training 
teachers and making education free and compulsory. 
More money should be spent in India to mnko Indian 
tmiversilies second to none in the world. More efforts 
should be given to bring the best w*ho]ars from all 
pai-ts of the world to teach in Ir4dian universities and 
only veiy best selected young scholars be sent for 
higher studies with the definite understanding that 
after their return to India they must teach in Indian 
universities and institutions. I.rf't Indian indiiKlriaiistiS 
pay for training experb*? in India. Let the Government 
of India introduce graduated income tax on indusiries 
to provide funds for development of training faci- 
lities in India. 

The present programme pursued by the Go\ern- 
ment of India is a modified form of Macauky^s idea 
that Indians to learn what is good must go to Eng- 
land which some leaders think of as “their intellectual 
iind spiritual homo.” India must create jaeilitics in 
India to train her experts as Russians arc doing and 
the Japanese did. 

New York, 

February 12, 1247 

PA / 

Lack of Education al Faciutius foji Indian 
Students in Engt^and 

In Great Britain, Indian students generally do 
not 'got special oijporlunity for practical training in 
indaslries. An America-trained Indian scholar, (Ph.D. 
of M. I. T.) recently in England, in a letter (Feb. 10, 
1947) gives the following information : 

“England is quite a disappointment to me. 
Here the goo<l industries -aro very suspicious about 
foreigners and of Indians particularly. They do not 
even allow us to visit their factories. Working 
with them is out of question. I am trying to go 
to India as early es I can ...” 

Under the circumstances, is there eny sense in 
building Indian students' hostels in London and other 
centrcfl, and thus wasting poor Indian tax-payers’ blood 
money ? In case of necessity, hire foreign experts to 
build factories in India and give training to Indian 
students in India, and make special arrangements for 
practical training of Indians in foreign lands, before 
sending any Indian students abroad. 

PA 2 

A letter from an Indian Lecturer of a Govem- 
ment College (India) addressed to Dr. TarakncUh 
Das : 

Dear Sir^ 

I read with great pleasure your article in , The 
Modem Review, November, 1240, on open Letter 


to Indian Eduoators.” I really appreciate veiy much' 
what all have been said there and the, way (hey have 
been said . . . (— ) University has declared me hi 
October, 1940, eligible for Ph.D. degree. For the last 
two jTai's I am working here as the lecturer lu 
Economics handling classes up to B.A. (honors). Wo 
aju required to lake 23 classes a week and very little 
time we get to read literature on our subjects. Those 
who arc privileged, arc getting scholarships from 
tlic State and are going abroad. The professors of 
repute either do not get time or do not lik^ to keep 
up touch with us, who some time trouble them. The 
college libraries are alwa.ya extremely poor ones. 
Even in the universities for carrying on research on 
.gonial fiubjects, thorn is not ample provision. Another 
thing that, strikes me is that unless I get a foreign 
degree I cannot make my position economically 
bettor. A.'^ you already know wa get a “starvation 
wage/’ eufl jn*e required to spend more money on dress 
th.an on books. We cannot, purchase any book, no 
accent intellectual life is possible. The society shuns 
our company and the Government ask us to “live still 
more plain.” However, even men like — (sm eminent 
Indian educator) prefers one foreign BSc. (Ectvn.), 
(London) to one Ph.D. of Indian Univ^'rsity, all other 
conditions remaining the same. So, I seek your advice. 

I am one of your “imder-privilegf'd” and cannot 
afford the luxur>^ of going abroad for study, But I am' 
not at all content with the pnwnt, I refuse to submit 
to foul tendencies of the society, government and 
other fo-callfd inielleetiinls. So. pleag('' help me 
through your letters hy giving vahnble suggestions. 
It is no good my complaining, I li,ave first to esta- 
blish my.'^elf according to tli? accepted standard for 
judging one's worth. 

18. 12. 46 8d. 

Comment by Dr. Taraknath Das : 

Indian professors on the top level should carefully 
digest the implications of this letter. I have dozens 
of more bitter letters from Indian M.A.'s and MBc/s 
about their grievances, I m.ay say some scholars with 
great merit and with double foreign degrees (not 
British, but Ph.D. from Germany and D.Litt. from 
Paris or an American degree) do not get equal 
opportunities, because they do not have proper con- 
nections. I know a case of a scholar of this type from 
Bengal, teaching for twelve years in Calcutta Univer- 
sity and has produced excellent studies in his field, 
but has not yet succeeded to get a pemnnent 
position. 

For 75 years Indians have been going to foreign 
countries— to study at Oxford, Cambridge, etc. In 
India, there has developed a kind of O^ord, Oam- 
bridge or London University fraternity in univeiejiUes 
and politics as well. Great Indian educatom, politiekos, 
who are so often acclaimed as great patriots i^duldr 
give some of their efforts and wealth to dev^dop 
proper eduoati6n*a] facilities in Ihdia ifxt IndigOr 
people and not merely for the privileged xkk. 

New York, "'•''r'.’'-' 

February 10, tM7 ^ . 'j i'. 
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Skconp Hague CoNrEBBNCis of 1913 

Bigmimg tlie Hague Opium CoDveution which h.j'l 
been all that had tfiken place merely implied agre 
xnent with the objects of the Fhst Hague Conh'rence 
— * thiug quite diflferent from ratifj'ing the Conveu- 
tion. It had been expected that all the twelve Powers 
which had signc’d t)je Couvention would also ratify it 
by December 31, 191^ doing which imphed that they 
would give effect to the articles. This, however, did 
not happen for most hung back. It was thonifore that 
the Second Intemational CVpjuni Confj'rcuce was siuu- 
moned at the Hague on the l.st July, 1913, undfu 
Article 23 of the Convention by Iho Netherlands 
Government to which had been entrusted tli(‘ duty 
of inviting all the Powers which had signcul it in 
order “fo designate dch'gdes to exainioe Mi* the 
possfi'bility of depositing their ratification.*' 

As tiie result of infonrud <liscUi-sions\ kotti*' Poweis 
which had not sr*nt delegates to the First but had 
done so to the Second Conference' w.'io persuaded to 
Kiigu the Convention. Those totalling thirty-six were 
as follows : 

Germany, United States, Argentina, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Ilii;a» 
Cuba, Denrnaik, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Spain, 
Fratujc, Groat Britain, Guatemala. Haiti, Honduras, 
Italy, Japan. Luxemburg, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama. 
Paraguay, Netherlands, Persia, Portugal, Peru, Russia, 
Salvador, Siam, Uniguay and Venezuela. 

Among these, twoutynseven agreed to deposit 
ratifications in uecordance with the twenty-third 
article of the Hague Opium Convention. 

Three Powers, Germany, Great Britain and 
Portugal, all represented at the Conference, reserved 
ratification until AusIriH-fluugary, Peru and Switzer- 
land had agreed to ratification. 

The position at the end of the Second Hague 
Oofiference was summarised by the United States 
delegation in the following terms : 

^‘As the result of five years* leadership on the 
part of the United States, an international con- 
yontion imposing strict internatiooHl, anil requiring 
equally strict domestic laws, for the relegation of 
Opium and allied narcotics to strictly medical 
i channels has been signed in the greatest good will 
; dl but ten mations of the world and agreement 
;! to ratify the instrument made by neirly all of the 
mgnatoTy poweri." 

these expectations were not fulfilled i« 
by the fact tbgt by the middle of 1914, only 
ioSiy^hw© Powers had cither signed the Hague Con- 
%iiat3ion or iniimatod their intention of doing so and 
: of tbs signatory Powers ^ad actually 

aod Servia, both opiuhn-^produeing 
^ ^ Convention. 


Third Hague CoNraiENa of 1914 

The Third Conference was called on the- 
Ifitli June, 1914, at the Hague io accordance with the 
third foclion of the Final Protocol of the previous 
Conforcnce which provided that 

‘Tn ciLse the signature of all the powers in- 
vited by virtue of paragraiih 1 of Article 23 shall 
noi have been secured by the 31si Derenibcr, 1913, 
the Govi'rnmcnI. of the Netherlands will imme- 
diatrly invite the signatory powm on that date to 
de.signate delegates to take up the question 
whethor it is possible fo put the In tematjorial Opium 
Couvimtion of Janu-uy 23^1912, into operation.'* 

Tiie following thirty Powers sent delegates : 
CJrrniati 3 ', the United 8tatC's of America, the Argentine 
Rtpublic, Belgium, the United States of Brazil, Chil^* 
China, Deurnavk, the Dominicau Republic, Ecuador, 
Spam. France, Great Britain, Guatemala, Haiti, Ibily, 
Japan, Luxemburg, the Unitid State,- of Mexico, 
Montenegro, the Netlierlands, Psc'^sia, Protugal, 
Rumania, lius.sia, Siam, Swi'den. SwdtzerljLiid, Uruguay, 
and tlie United States of Venezuela. 

When the Conference met, it was found that 
some countries the people of whicli had nnth.ng to 
do Avirh the opium traffic either as traders or con- 
sumers were apathetic. Others wdiilc approving the 
intcmutional anti-opium drivs' on humanitarian, 
grounds, expressed their inability to ratify the Hague 
Opium Convention becaui^c of "comtiliitional diffi- 
culties in carrying out its provisions.’’ Thi' worst case 
was that of Germany which op^pnly ded.ai'ed its un- 
willingness to give up its trade in narcotics (morphine, 
cocaine, etc), and in iust.rument.s for their adminis- 
Inition, *hmlcs>: Mm Con\ention w:i.? approved by all 
the invited Powers, especially Turkey, which otherwise 
might continue to supply the market,'* Probably 
taking advantfigo of this stiff attitude, Great Britain, 
while supporting the Convention, unavoidable as a 
signatory to if. and its en.forccment, obligntnry only 
after ihs ratification, revealed great unwillingness to 
pul it in force nil Signatory Powers (Germany 

esp(‘cially) .should concur.” It further appeared that 
France and Rus-siii sy;mpathi.«ed with this view though 
their pronouncements were not very strongly worded. 

The Final Protocol of tlie Third Hague Opium 
Conference signed on the 25th June. 1914, expressed 
the opinion : (1) That it was possible to bring the 
Hague Convention into effect though some of the 
invited Powers had not signed it up to that, time ; 
(2) that it could come into effect as among the signa- 
tory Powers as soon as it wa.®i ratified by them and 
by those who had expressed their intention to adhere 
to it the date for which would be that fixed Under 
Section 1, Article 24, of the Hague Convention; 
(8) that if ratification had not been complet-cd by all 
but only some among the signatory Powers, iheae 
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latter could put the Hague Oouventiou into effect 
with effect from December 21, 1914 ; (4) that the 

opportunity to accede to the Hague Convention 
remained open to those Powers which had not yet 
signed it. 

The above document was signed mainly on 
account of the leadership taken in the mutter by the 
American delegation under instructions from the 
United States Government. I+s aim- -as indicated in the 
^eoch delivered by its leader at the end of the Con- 
ference was as follows : 

An earnest desire to make the Anti- 
"Opium Convention of 1912 effective soon ; 

^‘2. A sincere wish that all nations shall join ; 

‘*3. A willingness to put it into force between 
a limited number of Powers under proper condi- 
tions ; 

'"4. A definite intention to do this only m 
such form as will not foster nor permit a profitable 
monopoly in opium for the abstaiining Powers.” 

Be it noted that in all the three International 
Opiunj Conferences at tfie Hague, India had not sent 
any delegates and that Great Britain had done what 
it had done in her own behalf and in behalf of her 
colonies and dependencies including ' India. It may, 
therefore, be held that till Britain had ratified the 
Hague Convention the British administration in India 
was under no immediate obligation (o give effect to 
it. 

An Allowable Infehence 
The three Hague Conferences held during the 
period 1912-14, undoubtedly proved that the nations 
participating in them had realised that the inter- 
national traffic in habit -forming drugs had to be 
stopped not merely because of the damage suffered b.\ 
the addicts themselves but also because of their 
power to destroy national integrity and iman-power 
It was recognised that the conflict between them and 
civilisation was irreconcilable and that wlKH*ver 
participated directly or indirectly in traffic in them, 
no matter how high his position ur under what pre- 
text he covered up his greed, was an enemy of 
civilisation and of humanity. 

Such information, necessarily brief, as h.is been 
placed before the reader and all of which has been 
taken from official sources tends to show that though 
the gravity of the drug problem had been clearly 
realised, there w^as considerable hesitation in whole- 
heartedly adopting measures to solve it when they 
implied reduction in either the revenue of the State 
concerned or in the profits of the people engaged in 
th'ft traffic in narcotics. It was the United Stales mainly 
which, having no financial interest in the opium trade 
and, some of the nationals of which had been tempted 
to the habitual use of drugs by the contraband trade, 
had pulled uud pushed other Powers into seriously 
considering the drug menace and then induced them 
to enter into an international agreement, the Hague 
Opium Conventfon, to fight the evil. But the official 
proceedings of the three Opium Conferenoes faip to 
show that every other participating nation wa» as keen 
as this great country to grapple with and sbllve this 
problem. In fact, a well-known observer of the time 
referring to the Conference said that 

'It was no earnest gathering of the nations of 
the world, aroused to a white heat over a great 
moral issue mA dMermiAed to put thiqgg right . .« « 


^'From the outset, each country with great, 
financial stakes in the opium traffic was determined 
to safeguard Ihose interests at all hasards. Every 
conceivable objection and reservation was made 
that could be made, and it is not surprising that 
the resultant treaty leaves much to be desired/’ 

Opium and the Tjr\GUE of Nations 

it has been held by many that the project^ 
international drive against 0 Y)lum and kindred habit- 
forming drugs would have been won but for I he out- 
break of the First World War soou aft«r the meeting 
of the Third H»gue Conference. The hop*' expressed 
that the Hague Convention would come into effect 
from the end of 1914, at least among those Powers 
which had uitified it, was not realised. The western 
countries which, one by one, were gradually drawn 
into the war wo.rv too bus\' to (lo\oir their lime and 
energy to what, for the time being at least, had come 
to he regardcti n co?Tipfliatively uniraporiflnt 

matter. \ 

The little progress nuuh' towards the realisation 
of those aims which had been responsible for tho 
Hague Convention can bo easily realised if we rocall 
the notification issued by the Netherlands Government 
in August, 1919. to the interested Powers. Tt stated 
that 

“The C"onvention had been ratified by Den- 
mark, Siam, Guatemala. Honduras, Venezuela, the 
Unit’d States of America, Portugal, Chinn, Sweden, 
Belgium, Italy, Great Britain, the Netherlamls, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Brazil, Ecuador. Uruguay and 
Spain. The Protocol for the putfiiig into effect of 
the Convention had been signed only by the 
United States of America. Chirm, the Netherlands, 
Honduras, Norway. Belgium and Luxemburg. The 
Convention wajs therefore in force only as among 
the Powers last specified.” 

The United States, nearly alwny.H the leader in 
this matter, once more began paying attention to the 
problem immediately after the end of the war and it 
was this country which came first of all to realise the 
gravity of the opium evil. 

Referring to this fact, tlio official representing the 
Amerjoan executive on t.he National Narcotic Bonxd 
speaking at a meeting of the Congress in June. 1924, 
said ; 

“The (first) World War prevented further 
action and it is only within the last three or four 
years that we have caught up with the intent of, 
the treaty (Hague Convention). It was purely 
'because we have little by little adopted repressive 
measures controlling the manufacture that we now 
sec that the drug addiction problem was rOally & 
bigger thing than people At first thought.’' 

It was felt that something should be done to carry, 
on the good work already performed by the three 
. international conferences and, to that end, advantage 
^ould be taken of the situation created hy the S^ist 
World War. Accordingly, the peace treaties between. . 
the Allied Powers end their fortnwar opponents draw^ , 
up at the Peace Conference and dgned in 
1920, provided for bringing Ihlto force iie ' 

Opium Convention and J^toc^ / 

in eii^ Of {hem .a special 'On 
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The ratihcation of these treaties automatically 
brought Ifague Convention into force in the 
following twenty-five countries : Austria, Bolivia, 
Brasil, Bulgaria, Cuba, Csecho-81ovakia, France-, 
Germany, Gre^t Britain and possessions, Greece, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Liberia, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Roumania, 
^terib-Croat-Slovene State, Siam and Uruguay. 

To the above list should be added the United 
States of America, This country did not Kign the 
Treaty of Versuilles, but Article 295 of it, the 
substance of which has been given above" was in- 
corporated in the treaty restoring friendly relations 
between it and Germany. This was signed on tho 
25th August, 1921. 

It was only after this tliai India was rci)resentt^d 
in opium conferences. through delegates nominated by 
the British administration in India. 

An important fact brought out clearlj'’ after the 
end of the First World War was that the absence of 
an iiitemalamal agency for keeping alive those axipr<'- 
hensions which had led to the summoning of the 
Hague Conferences was responsible for the gradual 
alackcuing of efforts to combat the drug menace on 
the international plane which alone could be expected 
to put an end to it for good. It was therefore that a 
further step was taken under the treaties of Versailles, 
St- Germain, Trianon and N('uilly. This cousisted of 
tho following provision under Article 23 of the Cove- 
nant of tho League of Nations which reads as follows : 
“Subject to and in accordance with the provi- 
aious of intcruational conventions existing or here- 
after to Vje agreed upon, the Members of the 
League ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

■‘(r.) will intrust the League with the general 
wupcrvi?uou ovor the execution of agrenmonts with 
regard to tho traffic in opium and other dangerous 
drugs,^’ 

‘'LEGiriMATB" OnUM AT THE LeAGUH OF NATIONS, 1921 
On the 15th December, 1920, the Assembly of tlio 
League of Nations, its final authority, with a view to 
discharging its obligations in regard to the inter- 
national control of opium, atioptrd a resolution 
authorising its Secretariat to collect '‘information as 
to the arrangements made in the various countries for 
carrying out the (Hague) Opium Convention, t)ie 
production, distribution and consumpliou of the 
dnigs, and other necessary data.'’ An Advisory Com- 
mittee on Traffic in Opium, the most important 
function of which was *‘to secure the fullest possible 
co-operation between the various countries in regard 
to the carrying out of the Opium Convention/’ waii 
also brought into existence. 

At jiho first meeting of the Advisory Committee 
held in May 2-5, 1921, it made the following among 
other recommendations : 

*'2. That a report should bo made aanuali.v 
to the League by each country which is a party 
to the Convention, on the execution in its territory 
of the provisions of the Conveiition, with vstatisties 
of production, manufacture and trade.” 

, It is obvious that this recommendation was one 
wmh touched India as a Isige opidm-^^roduciug 
Ushder it, idlte wag requested to supply in- 
about the quantity of opium produced ^d 
ahd tlve steps taken by ber to give effect 
Ckhiventi(m« ' 


Following the usual i)rocodure, this suggestion 
was forwarded to the Council of the League of 
Nations which met in June 17-28, 1921. It was on 
the last of these days that the representative of 
China introducing tho report of tho Advisory Com- 
mittee said : 

"Heretofore, except perhaps in China, inter- 
national legislation has been directed towards the 
progressive limitation of the trafllc in opium. A 
growing conviction, however, appears now to pre- 
vail in ■in'aT)\'' countries tliat tho nations of the 
world will be well advLsfd to agn^e also ujmii a 
progniinme for the progressive suppression of the 
production of opium. For )l is felt that to deal 
with th(' Opium problem satisfactorily it inusl be 
dejilt witii at the very root or source, and to this 
end tlie cultivation of ojdum should be reduced 
progre.-^sively and fuentually limiti^d to strictly 
medieiiKil :uid wiontific xuirposcs.” 

This gentleman, Dr. Wellington Koo, today an 
iutoT-national figure, thin moved the foliowing reso- 
lution : 

"The nroduction ol (rjwj opium should be 
iiiinted tu the strictly medieul and scientific needs 
of the world." 

When tb/sS rf Holution was being discussed by the 
final and sanctioning authuiity of this international 
organhsMt ion, the As.‘?cmbly of the League of Nations, 
the rn»rese.ntative of the? British administration in 
India, uomiivifrcl by it and therefore no spokesman of 
National India, though fully awart' of the disapproval 
with wdiich its drink and diug policy was viewed in 
our motherland, proposed an amendment to the effect 
th.5t raw' opium sljould be produced in quantifies 
sufficient to meet the "legitimate” meds of tbi' world. 
.Am), what U more, with the assistance of those 
nations not genuinely interested in the abolition of 
thi? opium menace, he succeeded in getting it 
ill cep led. 

I'he bfjsi.s for thf" change as given in the eom- 
uients contained in tho ri'port of the Fifth Committee 
of the Opium xAdvisory Cnriimittoe is as follows : 

“The Indim Dclogali? has informed the (!k»m- 
mittcc* that the numlior of properly equipped hos- 
pit.als -aiul dispensaries in luilia is iii.‘idrqualo to’ 
I he ijp^ds of the population, which over va.si areas 
is wdthont medical assistance. In order to cope with 
I he disc.ase.s \\\ih which souip of these regions are 
constantly infected, tho population has cnliivatid 
the opuiin poppy from lime irnmomoriril, end 
habitu.ally takes opium in small do.se.s us a pro- 
pliyla-*'tic or an (effective remedy. It, i.s thi^' m‘e of 
opruu wbicb cannot be styled purely medical, ? c., 
that which is prescribed b>' n. pbysi'uau, ^hrd the 
Committee has in mii’iI in U'-'ing I hr term ‘legiti- 
mate'/’ 

The effect of the ciiingo in Il'O wnoling w..s that 
it sanctioned the cultivation of tho Poppy and Ihe 
raanufa^cture of opium for both catiip.: and sraokiug 
pun^oses, these bring recarded ns i' gitim.ate, legal 
and well recognised ways of using the drug in certain 
parts of the world. 

It was thus t]..d the revenue derived fromi the 
sale of 7,755 chests for *xport and the issue of 6,1S2 
chests of opium for intmal consumption, amounting 
to more thaa three crores, was saved to the Central 
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Qovenmient which; under the Montai^xChelmsford 
Beforms; wiaa con^Ued fay British offidals who had 
uomineted their own spokesman to the League 
Aasembly. 

The object of the Hague Convention was to put 
a stop to the non-medical use, that Ik to say, to 
abuse of the nareotiic. Not even remotely was it in- 
tended to sanction this type of use as legitimate. The 
substitution of ^‘legitimat^’^ for “medical end scientific’* 
by the representative of the British administration in 
India utterly nullified the whole purpose of this inter- 
national agreement. 

The, above incident proves the correctness of the 
opinion expressed at that time by anti-opiumists that 
some nations like the United States with high ethical 
standards, others less unselfish but not financially 
interested, and still others politically and militaril.y 
unimportant, nonetheless desirous of helping forward 
the good work, were sincerely desirous that the Hague 
Opium Convention should be given effect to. But 
their efforts bore no fruit because they were opposed 
by Powers which drew large revenues from the tmffic 
in dnigs. 

In this connection, we should not oxerlook the 
yer>" important fact that, as implied by the name 
borne by it, the Opium Advisory Committee could 
do nothing except make its recommondationp to the 
Council of the Tj^agiu* of Nstious. The very slender 
power to control the traffic in opium therefore lay 
with the Council and, ultimately, with the Assembly 
which only could accept or reject them. The great 
weakness of this Assembly composed of the different 
nations constituting the League was that, as previously 
shown in the discussions on the international drug 
menace, each nation, as « writer who has made a 
spmyl study of this problem, has said, 

“Contributed exactly what it possessed in 
honesty of purpose? and idealism, neither more nor 
less.** 

SoGtiKSTlON OF ImPOHT ( hjRTlFlCATK HtSTEM, 

1921 and 1922 

The second important recommendation made by 
the Adii'isory Committee, May 2-5, 1921, to the uoxt 
higher authority, the Council of the League of Nations, 
was worded as follows : 

‘*4. That the Council should suggest ihe 
adoption of the following procedure to the Govern- 
ments which are parties to the Internalioual Opium 
Convention, in o.»*der to en.ible them to carry out 
their obligations under' Articles 3 and 5, and under 
Article 13, of the Convention : 

“Every application for the export- to an 
importer of a supply of any of the substances to 
which the Convention applies shall be accompanied 
by a certificate from the Government of the 
importing country that the import of the consign- 
ment in question is approved by that Government 
and is required for legitimate purposes. In the case 
of the drugs to which Chapter III of the Conven- 
tion applies, the certificate shall state specifically 
that, they tare required solely for medicinal •or 
scientific purposes ” 

This resolution suggested that opium, morphine, 
cocaine, etc,, would be exported on condition that the 
Go\ernment of the importing country oeri^ed 'that 
the dru^ sent to it were required for "legitimate’^ and 


“medicinal or scientific purpoees.’* It is sifipifioant that . 
here, the export of raw and smoking opium referred 
to in the third and fifth articles of the Hague Con- 
vtiition for purposes other than medicinal and scientific, 
was allowed provided it was sanctioned by the 
Government of the importing country. In the case 
of morphine, cocaine, etc., however, it was made dear 
tlint the Governments concerned should certify that 
they would be used for medicinal and scientific pur^ 
poses only. 

Tliis was accepted by the Council on the 28th ^ 
June, 1921, and later on by the Assembly ol the 
League of Nations on the 30th Sf'ptember, 1921, 

As many opium-producing countries including 
India had not carried out this suggestion of the League 
of Nations, the Advisory Committee st its meeting 
held towards the end of April, 1922, adopted the 
following among other resolutions. 

“(2) That it is most desirable that the. system 
of Importation Certificates unanimously adopted by 
the Council and Assembly of the League idiould be 
brought into forc^e by countries in Europe, America, 
Afric^i and Australia not later than September Ipt, 
1922, and by other countries not later than January 
1st, 1023 ; and that the Governments should be 
asked to adopt the form of Impoitatiou Certificate 
proposed by the Advisor>’' Committee.’* 

This resolution was passed by the Council ol the 
League of Nations on the 16th May, 1922. 

The explanation for the delay in carrying out the 
above recommendation by the British administration 
in India ^hich, as shown elsewhere, was, under tbe 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, responsible for every- 
thing connected with the opium traffic except the 
internal consumption of the drug, is to be found in 
the r^ort submitted to Parliament entitled India in 
on page 227 of which we arc told Ihut 

“People forget that India is only one of the 
four great and several small opium-producing 
countries of the world. Of thes^e, Persia and 
Turkey stand outside the Hague Convention 
altogether, while China . . . now produces some- 
thing like 70 per cent of the world's total supply.” 

It was also said at that Hmo that India 
adopW the system of soiling the major part of the 
opium exported _ direct to the GovernnientB of the 
opium consuming countries. Crf'dit was taken for this 
pnuseworthy slop which it was contended, had been 
adopted without the application of any pressure fronn 
any quarter. It has, however, been suggested, perhaps 
noi. quite charitably, that the principal, reason for this 
had been the desire to sell a certain quantity which 
would not vary from year to year at a more or less 
conrtant price thus avoiding fiurtimtions in it in- 
evitable under the monthly auction sale system then 
in force. But the one thing clear is that the British 
administration did not adopt the. certificate system 
recommended originally at the beginning of May, 
1921. 

As nothing was done by «n overwhelming majp- 
rify of the ox>ium exporting countries including India> 
the Advisory Comtnittei? at its meeting held on the 
1st Sepieteber. 1922, paased the following resolttfcion,: ,' 
‘*2. Tlie Advisory Committee notes with : 
gret that a large nurabef of QovemiBLents hiye fiqte 
yet jfeplied to the 
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May 90£b, 1022, on the subject of the introduction 
of the import oertifieate system, and that com- 
paratively jfew of the Governments who have re- 
plied htave definitely agreed to bring that system 
into force on the dates suggested by tbe Com- 
mittee. No objections have been lodged by any 
Government to the system in itself, and its early, 
end, 80 far os poanblo. Firnultnnuons, introduction 
by all Governments appears to the Committee of 
the utmost, importance. 

“The Committro therefore recommends thAl 
the attention of all Go\ertiments which have not 
yet agreed to bring the system into operation on 
a fixed date should ag.iin be invitetl to the matter, 
and that its vital importanice should be emphasized 
as -strongly as po^rible, m.s also the urgent neces- 
sity for the early «nd universal adoption of the 
sy^em." 

This was approved by the Council of the lje«ague 
of Nations on the 2nd September, 1922. The Assembly 
after considering l-hc above matter paast d the follow- 
ing resolutions : 

‘1. The Assembly, being convinced that ^he 
most practical means of exercising control over the 
traffic in dangerous drugs is by means of the im- 
port Hiul export certificate system, and bidieving 
that only international action can make this 
system- a succcsk. urges on all Governments the 
vital necessity of adopting tliis import iand export 
certificate $y.slem without delay.*' 

In addition, to meet the point raised by some 
opium exT)orting countries like India Mia^ countries 
like Persk and Turkey which had refused to be bound 
by the Hague Opium Convention had gone on supPlyi^J? 
the drug without caring to ascerUin whether the dealers 
in it had o>btained import cert-ificjites from llie Govern- 
ments concerned, the Assembly on the -abovf -mentioned 
date expressed the view that 

‘The Govomnients which -are Pa Hies to the 
International Opium Convention should be ask* d 
to agree not to issiu' lif*cn.«:p.s for the import of 
opium, or the other dnigs to which the Convention 
applies, from any country wdiich has not yet ratified 
and put into force the Convi'ution. and adopted 
the system' for the control of exports and imports.*’ 

This may be regarded h.« an example of making 
the best of a bad bargain, in other words, it was an 
attempt by the League to limit as far a.s possible the 
ambit of the evil. 

India’s AccismNCE of thr Import CrjmncATF. 

Stbticm 

If whet has been said above is a correct state- 
ment of the situation, as can be easily proved by a 
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reference to the proceedings . of the Opium Advisory 
Committee, the Council and the Assembly, it follow® 
that the British administration did not adopt the 
import certificate system on its own initiative but 
that it was persuaded to do so at the instance of the 
licagiie of Nations. It is amusing therefore to find it® 
adoption described in the following language on page 
753 of the Indian Year Book for 1935-36, an Anglo- 
Indkn annuial regarded, rightly or wrongly, by the 
people of this courilr>’^ as an almost vsemi-official 
piiiblication : 

“The Government of India introduced, with 
effect from 1st January, 1923, a certificate system 
recommended by the Ijeague of Nations, whereby 
all exports of opium must be covered by oertifioates 
from the Government of the importing countrj’ that 
its consignment is approved and is required for 
legitimate purposes." 

As a member of the League of Nations and as 
one of the countries which had A^oted in favour of the 
acceptance of the import certificate system, it was 
obligatory on the India Government lo give effect to 
it and it does not therefore seem correct to assume, 
as appears to have been done by the writer quoted 
from above, that the British administration was 
entitled to any .npecial credit for discharging its 
obvious duty. 

It has also been iKtumlained by anti-opiumists, 
with at least some <liow of justice, that our Briti.sh 
rulers who bad never relished the charges levelled 
against them of deriving a large part of Indian 
revenue by facilitating indulgence in a vice banned 
in their homeland, by people not ruled by the Crown, 
welcomed ihe Import. Certificate system as it, from 
their point of view, offered a very satisfactorj^ way 
out of a difficult situation. With its introiiuctiou, 
buj'crs of India opium for export had onl}'^ to produce 
import c.ertirica.lc.«: from thtir Govemraents, when 
they were permitted to bid for the drug sold in the 
auctions held every month in Calcutta. That this is 
no flight of fancy on the psiH- of the anti-opiumist^» is 
proved by the following extract from the book 
mentionfd above : 

“So far as India wa.s concerned, the new system 
was welcomi^l because it removed from the 
shouldcTS of the Government of India (that is the 
British administration which, under dyarchy, was 
responsible for the export trade) nil responsibility 
in regard to opium consumption in the importing 
countries And Inid it upon their own respective 
Govemmente." 

(To be co7Hinued) 
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ThjiS function of aiuhitceture as an element of any 
future comprehensive civilization will be dotermiDed 
to a much greater degree by the attitude of those 
who look at and walk through the buildings thiiu by 
that of those who design and construct them. In other 
words, the relationship between the “producer” and 
$he “consumer” of arcdiitectural values will bo defined 
nather by the consumer than by the producer. The 
consumer, the general public, will decide precisely 
what it is going to consume, whether for thorn’ the 
architectural values arc i^rimarily of a t<‘chuieal, an 
aesthetic, or a social character. 

Any prognosis on the role of architecture in post- 
war society must take into consideration its develop- 
ment in the United States during tlie past hundred 
years. A brief survey will .‘•how how different American 
eclecticism between 1830 and 1880 was from European 
eclecticism during the corresponding period. In Europe, 
the classical period was followed by a Gothic revival, 
which, in all its nationally differentiated nuances, was 
brought about by the influence of the Romani c 
movement in literature and philosophy. The succeed- 
ing period of Renuissiincc imitation, supplanted aftiT 
about 1890 by a recapitulation of Baroque forms was 
not stimulated by any general literaiy or intellectual 
movement. It based on a rather arbitrary change 
of visual taste, supported by the continuous tradition 
of the Ecole des Beaux Artii. 

In the United States, the Greek revival lasted 
much longer, up to the Civil War and even, with 
some modiflii^tions, into the twentieth century. The 
Gothic influence was confined to very specific tasks, 
principally religious and educational buildings, in 
which it has maintained itself down to the present, 
Even some commercial buddings were erected in 
Gothic forms, as late as the first two decades of the 
twentieth century. 

While in Europe the 'vwious recapitulations of 
earlier periods relieved each other successively, in the 
United States, the styles of the past, in more or less 
modified form, were used concurrently. The break- 
through around 1890 of a definitely modern American 
architecture, advanced by the so^Ued Chicago school 
under the leadership of Ijouis Sullivan and his pupil, 
Frank Lloyd Wright, was not enough to eliminate 
the eclectic tendencies. Although the graat commer*- 
cial buildings in Chicago showed clear traces of the 
developing functional school, Chicago's World's Pa.ir of 
1893 unfortunately swept a new vogue of eclecticism 
into the focus of popular interest. 

The “Imjverial Facade,” as it was Jeter colled, 
attempted to reach in its structures, different as their 
functions may have been, a compromise between 
Roman ordiitecture in Parisiaii coloring {Ecole 
Beaux Arts) and the practical needs of a growiug 
economy. It was a compromise made almost entirely 


at tho cost of the latter. A standardized style of 
p.^udo-toionuniC^nlal' ardhitecturo doveloptsd, used 
variously for Kiiliond stalion.';, court hotises, state 
capitoli^, Iibrarie.<9, and privatt^ residences. Objectively 
it must be stated that from Ihe point of view of these 
‘‘period arcliitects’' the elcmentaiy wrchitcotura] feel- 
ing for r'pLico and detai! waa -i sabth' one. The pre- 
ference for this ‘reifrcrienlaiive” borrowexi style was 
so general that the movement initiated by Louis 
Sullivan and Frank Lloyd Wright died quietly ' away. 
Today it is considered the beginning of modern 
functionalism, althougli it was actually more a kind 
of purifying materialism, primitive in its way, but a 
neccssaiy step toward overcoming the eclectic liit^t-orism 
of this jeoneration. 

It was only after tlie First World War that a 
start was made toward overcoming tho schism 
between archil (»cturo and technology. Stimulated on 
the one hand by works of Sullivnii and FiTink Lloyd 
Wright and on the other by tho funcLjonalistic whools 
of Austrifi, tho NetherlaruLs. Belgiiiiii and G< rrriany, 
something ^•f^ry like fi revolutionary elemental trend 
came into existence. 

This trend approached architectuml problems 
from an angle vor>^ dilTfU’ent from that of Ecole des 
Beaux Arts in Paris. It expressed itself first and most 
forcefully not in monumental struetuTes and elegant 
private estates, which had long been considered the 
main task of architecture, but in €mtircly different 
rraJ'ins. It was engineering that gave the new move- 
ment its strongest stimulus, since in that field 
functionalism was a matter of course. Thus industrial 
architecture — (industrial plants for Henry Ford and 
and various corporations) ; bridges (George Washing- 
ton Bridge, New York City ; Golden Gate, San 
Francisco, Calif., and many others); dams (Tennessee 
Valley Autborily structures, Boulder Dam, etc.) — 
was the first document of a new architecture which 
immediately evoked public appreciation. 

The stylistic development of the tall office build- 
ing, the skyscraper, kept close step with tho artistic 
achievements of the predominautly technical structures. 
However, it was some time before the pseudo-Gothic 
business cathedrals, of the Woolworth building t3rpe 
(1913), were replaced by clear-cut, pl-asrtically articulated 
messes such as Rockefeller Center (1980) in New Yoric 
City. 

In comparison with these structures, other types 
of buildings only gradually found a eonesponding 
^bitectural articulation. During the 1980^8 individual 
examplea of schools, hospitals, reformatories, adoninis- 
tiEtion buildings, and post began to demonstrate 
a definitely new style based on functional principlsf« 
but going beyond that, expraaed a new soatlMl jteding* 
Even the, private house, though lehictantly, foBowert 
the new i^nd. Adaptation to the natural environiii»*A 
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■Did simplifioAtion of domeistic life by an elEcient lay* 
out, oreatcd wonderful solutions. 

In contrast to these individual solutions, the greater 
number of housing projects still relied, for thp in- 
dividual house-unit, mainly on pscudo-Homaiitio 
colonial village imitations, mast-erXully laid out though 
they were from the sorinl, hygiriiic, and technical 
point view. Although some projects after 1935 
marked a step in the now direction, administrative 
bodies on the whole were not ready to believe that ihe 
public could appreciate the rfirnpler forms of the new 
architocturu.l development. 

So much for what has been done ! Now, what of 
tlie possibilities of future dcvelopinenl and the hde- 
gration of architecture into the general putterii of 
future civilisation ? 

Archife(^ture in iis broMdest sense does not mirror 
a period by specific acptlietic means’ alone, bu: by its 
very physical existence* and practical function, is ilsrif 
a part of the epoch which it reflects artistically. Today, 
the very topic of architecture is changing and w*' must 
investigate, as said above, not only the ‘^how” but 
even the ‘Svhat.’’ Rlnjctiires for traffic ( airport <, bus 
tenuinals, liighways, bridge.^’, etc.), indus‘riil archibv'- 
turo (dani'^. power stiitioufl, plants of all kimls), and 
housing projects will domiiinte po'^t-war buiidug 
-constniclion. These structures certainly do not repirseut 
what, former generations associated with the idea of 
arcljitectiiial v.dues from the aesthetic pour- of view. 
In tlieir conception, tlie prohlrruh of engineering and 
tochnique wiuld have completely overshadowed artistic 
considerations. Due to tlie experience of the functiniwd- 
isl.ic of tlic last thirty years, we now take th(' 

syrithe«is of jiracticol noi’ds and arlj.^tii' value- a.s a 
matter of course. However, even the most artistically 
minded architect, the mo«?t const riu-^jv oly nnndt d 
engineer, must now begin tc» conceive of his t'«*k ii' t 
only in terms of form or in terms of const nicrion but 
also in terms of social function. 

Without any doubt, social change.^ will duvclop in the 
po«t-vvar peiiod. There will be new typiis of hn-riut-d:', 
of roforma lories, of day nur.Mne.s, oi tecrratioii 
facilities, of shopping iacilities, of old ag'' Ijouics, of 
saniUiiiunis for tlie working classes, etc. These buildings 
will show a new archib ctural form, sliapcd by a new 
human conception. In other word<, neither the long- 
ruling ambitions of monumentalizatiou and reproseuta- 
tion, nor the newer ones of more teclmical exp^'diency, 
will he the decisive factors, but the articuhition of 
human life in its social relations. 

Are the social planners ahead of the architects, or 
do they lag -behind? Will the industriali*at:on of the 
building process, (prefabrication) mechaniice areVntec- 
tural forms 7 Or will specific spatial feelings, sub- 
consciously exiatent in a generation, expre.-is thcmselvea 
.in using these new techniques and materials ? Will the 


changing pattern of society create a primarily collec- 
tive tyfHj of shelter? Will there bo, in the future world, 
room for individual creative inventiveness ? Imme- 
diately the interdependence of ail these problems with 
the more complex topic of general city anti rt'gional 
planning becomes obvious. 

In a great and ever incrciudng segment of industry, 
planning lias boon a matter of course throughout the 
last thirty years. There the stimulus for phmning, 
however, was compel ition and an economic attempt to 
regulate production, disiiibution, and consuraptiou. 
Here I he primary iminilse id a social one, with Ihe 
technical ard aostlietic betterment as sccotuUiry resuUs, 
byproducts. 

The new st 3 dc. a.s tlie history •of the hjust three 
decad('-^ piovTs, wjil not be found through mei'C 
fimchoiiali.mi which cornplotelv lacked emobonyl 
warmth. /Vrchilecfural expression indeed assimihated 
tiie new technical po^.dl)iJiues of constnicLon :iud 
but in doing yo, Fuccerded ae.dlietically only 
where function was the sole content of the arti-:tic 
task, as in iudustri d architecture. Ic failed where the 
content whs primarily a human one. as in ihc private 
hoii.se. i.he settlement,, Ihe public building. Hero only 
the c.xprcs.sion of human feelings can create convincing 
forms winch in their oriCTUt.s.'-j ciiirv* ►ityle beyond 
functional truthfulness. 

It woidd bo utterly ridiculoms to prophesy the 
kind of archilectnre that will be created. Wc m.iy only 
aj>sura<^ that it will not indulge in any formal details, 
but will b»' much more concoriu d with the articul.’itiou 
of largo spatial orgiuiisins, of which the single building- 
uni i, ivill bv just one element. Functional wsolutiou of 
all priictical ne<cls being tikeu for granted, (he ae.-^theiic 
proii’em will Ix' primarily the organization of space 
and \olume. the adaplation of forms to the perception 
of quick-moving nia.'-sts, and llui expn ssiou of soc.ial 
integration of the re^jicclivc coiuimuuties. This ma\ 
sound veiv giuiLral. Ibit it would b(‘ premature to b'’i!C 
}i ii'f’re definite prugijosi.s on any architectural soiiUmn 
aljendy m existence In sjienking of creative in- 
di\ i'Unlii.v. lio\v''-\tT we are fulK’^ aware that Ihi'^ 
indn idiuility will ucv('r be oulirciy independent. The 
org.inizatiun of tlie higld\ mtcgral-'d complex oi 
teclmical, social .and nrti.siic problem.s which a modern 
building or group of buildings noirnFarily reproseni.s. 
c.ui be achieved only b 3 '' team-work. 

No single personality, not even one specific group 
of peo 7 de, either of architects, of contractors, of 
engineers, of [uhuinistvators, or of big business heads, 
will b(' able to cre-nte indepcndonil.v tlu’ prototype of 
any future architecture. It i.s team-work that 
essemtiai. Ip.ss self-expression and more intore.^t in the 
life we live together and in the work we do together. 
Social orientation must balance functioml expres-^ion. 




statement on FEBRUARY 20 AND ITS IMPUCATIONS 

By Prof. K. K. BHATTACHAEYA. m.a., bx. (Cal.) ll.m, (I^nd.), 
Barri^ter^i^Law, Reader in Law, AUahabad University 


It may be stated straightway that tho statement of 
Pobniary 20 leaves the matters in issue between tbe 
Congress and the Muslim I.ieague on the fundatmental 
questions whether the Congress having accepted the 
Btatemenfjs of May 16 and December 6, issued by 
H. M. G.; is entitled to stay in oflSce and whether the 
Muslim Ixsague having not accepted the statement of 
May 16 nor of December 6 is entitled to stay in the 
[ntcrim Government. The contention of tho Congress 
WAS that the Muslim League having gone back on its 
acceptance of the siatement of May 16 at a later date 
is not entitled to stay in the Interim Government. 
The Muslim I^pague contention, on the other hand, is 
that the Congress having not accepted fully the 16th 
of May stiitemeni and later on the statement of 
December 6 is not entitled to stay in the Interim 
Government. Therefore, this plain issue which was 
pointed out by both the parties to the Viceroy and 
through the Viceroy to the Secretaiy of State and the 
Prime Minister should have been tackled but there is 
no (mention of any solution on this point. On the con- 
trary, what is apprehended is that the Muslim League 
will still function in the Interim Government and not 
join the Constituent Assembly. 

I am afraid, the statement renders tiie delibera- 
tions of tho Constituent Assembly almost infructuous 
and even if a constitution emerges with the help of the 
Congress and other minorities in the Constituent 
Assembly with the Muslim League only abstaining 
therefrom, tlic British will ignore it. Therefore, there 
is a clear indication that tho Constituent Assembly has 
been reduced to the position of nullity whose decisions 
would not be binding upon British Parliament. Under 
these ciroumstanocs, will the Constituent Assf'mbly, 
which has begun functioning for the last few months 
and enormous amounts have been spent thereon out of 
the Public Exchequer of India, continue ? It is reason- 
able for the public to know whether it is the intention 
of H. M. G. thiat the Constituent Assembly should 
stand still or function, whoso constitution-making 
would be accepted in toio by British Psrliament. 

In my judgment another issue of great constitu- 
tional importance should have been tackled by H.M.G,, 
namely, whether the members in the Constituent 
Assembly chosen by the Muslim League should not bo 
asked to vacate their seats as when they were elected 
the Muslim League had clearly stated its adherence to 
the 16th of May statement from which they later on 
resiled. 

In any opinion, the members of the Muslim 
Lea^e in the Constituent Assembly have no right to 
continue as members and the Muslim seats therein 
tptfist be declared vacant and fresh elections to those 
sea^ must take place. 

The bold portion of the statement is the decision 
of H.M.Q, to quit India in June, 1M8. The Congress 
insisfed upon the British quitting India and definitely 
etating the date. But there is no mention whether the 


British Army will also quit bag and baggage. What 
about the British vested interests ? Would they be alsa 
liquidated by June, 1948 or will they be subject to- 
negotiations ? 

The statement leaves it extremely vague whether 
the British Government would give power to the 
Congress or the Muslim League. Will they hand over 
the power in the provinces whed) the Congress Minis- 
tries are functioning to the Congress end where the- 
Muslim Loagne Ministries are functioning to the 
League or, will it be arbitraiy and capricious, dependent 
upon the sweet will of the British Government ? 

There is no mention whether tlie provinces are 
entitled to negotiate independently with the British 
Government or whether it would be the Federal Union 
itsf'jf that would be solely aiiUiorised to negotiate. If 
it is the intention of tho British Government that the 
provinces would be allowed bo negotiate independently 
with the British Government, then it must be stated 
clearly that a new siUiation has arisen not foreshadowed 
In the Cabinet Mission’s proposals. 

What about tlie Indian Prinoos ? It seelms that each 
one of them would, in June, 1948, bo put on a footing 
of fullfledged sovereignty as that appears +o be the 
intention from H.M.G .'s statemont. If this is so, it 
must bo slakd that it is, indeed, highly undesirable 
and H.M.G. owes it to the public of India, to make this 
position quite clear. There is nothing unconstitutional 
in transferring pammountcy to the Union of India. 
The Butler Committee Report on paramountcy and 
its transfer has not been accepted by all constitutioual 
lawyers in India without demur. On the contrary, the 
propositions propounded in the Butler Committee and 
later on enlarged by Sir William Holdsworth, one of 
the members of the said Committee, in the Law 
Quarterly Review of October, 1980, could not be ac- 
cepted as laying down correct principles regarding 
paramountcy and its transference and if a refereneo on 
this question be made to the British and Indian juristo 
I think, the answer would be bo the effect that there 
is no legal or constitutional bar to the transference of 
paramountcy to the Union Govemiment of India. In 
fact, the genesis, content, developmenlr— the whole con- 
cept of paramountcy, have not been correctly laid 
down either in the Butler Ckimmiiteo report or in 
Williiam Holdsworth’’s article referred to above. 

I may state that H.M.G.’a statement may be 
likened to the statement of a hudl^axid who tells hie 
two quarrelling wives to look to him as their sole 
guardian angel, to tend, comfort him and enliven him 
with a strong warning not to look to anyone else for 
help or support for, since the old man assum the 
wives that he would breathe his last in Jofie, 1M8 l 
H e would bequeathe all his earthly belongings to botli 
of them as he thinks fit, with this reservarii^ 4^ 
be may give to the trife wl^ mhrm him most 
fully ell belongings and poiise8»m^. 
is there that Ihe old mm votild not go 
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statement having already iasued four statements, none 
of which are identical hut on many points diametrically 
opposite. Both ^ Congress end the Muslim League 
have been told to court on British Government as best 
SkS each of them can and warned against looking 
towards TJ. N. 0., Russia or America. The inevitable 
result will be that during the period in issue, namely. 
Id months from today — the unusually long period oi 
gestation, there would be a race, the British think, 
after issuing the statement in competing with each 
otlkOT for basking under British favour for scaling 
down the Sterling Balances, for entering into the most 
agreeable trade agreements with Britain, for the 
protection of British vested interests on the best of 
terms, and possibly insisting upon an 'alliance by virtue 
of which India would be bound hand and foot to 
British foreign policy and domestic economy. 


On the whole, the statement leaves one cold. The 
immediate issues have been shelved. The Constituent 
Assembly seems to be suspended in mid-air. Will 
H. M. G. issue one more statement which should have 
the seal of finality tolling definitely the full implioationa 
of the statement when read in conjunction with the 
I6th of May statement and 6ih of December statement. 
Mr. Attlee, the British Prime Minister, has gone back 
upon what he stated in the House of Commons when 
sending out the British Cabinet Mission to India, 
namely, that no minority cotmmunity shall have the 
right to veto the progress and political advance of the 
majority in India. The statement does not seem to 
rcd<‘om that pledge. The Cabinet Mission proposals 
.nlso proccedod upon the same assumption but un- 
fortunately it is not to be seen in the statement of 
tVbn.iary 20. 


MY CHRISTIAN CHURCH : ADAPT OR QUIT 

By ANTHONY ELENJIMITTAM 


.A nightmare has been haunting us for some time past, 
the nightmare of churchianity. We, a section of the 
Indian Christians, have been fi'cling a sense of dicho- 
tomy for the last few years. The sense of divided 
loyalty has been foil in the heart of our hearts ; but 
that inner tension has ivmaiiicd inarticul-ate until now. 
The time is come for us to \'oic€ our inner pongs and 
seek a mending or ending of this long-dnvwn agony of 
our mental and spiritual martyrdom, 

India is the tlassieal bud of religion and philo- 
sophy. India’s iegiu^y has always been to sc^ek and find 
unity, harmony and synthesis between various streams 
of thought that are born or brought into this country 
of • venerable antiquity. Modem psychologists haviJ 
spoken a lot about tho race consciousne,ss subincrgod 
into the ocean of the great Unconscious in which our 
tiny spt'cks of consciousness are afloat as so many 
islets, which has now become an exporimentJil truth 
and oq^erienced reality for me. Somehow or other, 
at some stage of our spiritual pilgrimage, the culturta.1 
heritage and the race consciousness of a given nation 
begin to assert themsedves and we are shaken t^o the 
very foundations, to the very cove of our personality. 
Wc struggle land strain to be fis loyal as we can to the 
doctrinal and ceVcmonial impositions of an extcrual 
religion compatible with lh(' gradual unfolding of the 
Kingdom of God that lies buried within ourselves. It is 
hem where the tenwon begins and the gulf between the 
external religion and the personal religion and strictly 
psychological realisation, begins to widen. Today in 
India, I know for certain, there is a section cf Chris- 
tiane who feel the inevitable tension between the 
Churches of the West and that form of Oljristian 
gOspeh the Gospel of '‘Jesus and him crucified,” the 
an^iesaige of Love and Ser\dce, grafted on to the soul 
of India, asleep in the unthinking many, awake in the 
few. 

we are at the open doors of inde- 
it is rather gad ior us to see the eoclesiastical 
in India bui^ in proppmng and securing 


cummumu advaiitagoft for their respective churches. 
'Flic Guardian of Madras, reputedly the organ of the 
progressive forces of Protestant churches, is pleading 
for Christians to profess and propagate their faith, 
even with foreign personnel and money. Tho Catholic 
missions are tightening every nut and screw of that 
es.sentially Roman form of Christianity to be squeezed 
into the heart and soul of India. What they have 
advocated, and have failed to •achieve, in modern 
Europe, they are t lying to introduce in India, which 
today IS not indiisfrially and scientifically as advanced 
as many of tlie Western nations. Numerically Chris- 
tianity is the? third religion in India. Does any sane 
I)cr.-3oii think that Christianity, if n'ally loyal to the 
truth of the Gospel, would ever need legal and canoni- 
cal proU’ction for its hfp and exj > 30.^1011 ? Truth i.s its 
own defence , its own evidence, its own apologetics. 
Tlie Go.spcl of Jesus is far too superior to what the 
ChiiivHos or parade them to be. The Gospel of 

Cljrist does not need th&si? humiliating appeals, useless 
memnramhi, lliin*.y props and isolationist policy. 

Tho Archbisliop of Madras in a memorandum sub- 
milted lo Educ.Jlion Minister in last Deccmbei, 
has staled : “All youth movements, including scouting 
aiu! guiding, which rater for the training of tlv: youth, 
are essentially educational.” The implication was lliat 
there should be special and privileged provision for 
the Catholics to (?duciite their children in a “Catholic 
w’lth little or no inlerferrncc from the State. 
Denominational fwdmois and colleges are outdated in 
Europe'. In India wi; have enough of communal cancer 
ever>^where. Would the Indi.'ju Catholics add another 
canecr of their own ? We have enough of caste barriers 
in India. Would the Indi.an Christians add their own 
caste.s in this iropoverishi'd and exploited land ? We 
have had enough of subjection and domineering 
autho.-ity from abroftd Would the Indian Christian» 
invite more forms of foreign intervention and foreign 
domination under the name and holy label of 
'^reUgioii^'? 
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Quite apart from the Go^^eJ of Jesus and the 
eternal message of the enicifix, what distinctively 
Catholic education they mtend to impart to the 
Catholics of India ? Is there any Catholic cheimistry 
or Hindu physics » There may still be a Church of 
Rome or a Church of England ; but is there any 
Italian mathematics or English thermodynamics ? In 
a centuiy when all the known and unrevealed forces 
are rushing and convfTging towards world-unity, it is 
not on, 13 '- an anachjQonipni, but 'ulso a great barrier for 
us, the Catholics and Protestants of Jndia, to forge 
ahead, to marah forwiards, truthwards, ^iritwards. 

The ecclesiastical authorities in India have 
entrenched themselves under the impregnable fortress 
of “divine authority** and the laity is given only that 
amount of freedom lliat is compatible with the un- 
touchability and inviolability of the ecclesiastical 
authority. The ecftlesia discels have to follow the lead 
of the ecclesia dozens, witii meekness and docility. 
The right of free inquiry and open discussion are all 
interdicted or cui’ta.ilcd. When the free-thinking 
Indian Christians are trying to emancipate themselves 
from useless props and discredited shackles of medieval 
obscurantism, the ecclesiastical authority nre deter- 
mined to hold on to their position without much 
consideration for the spirit and soul of the civiHsatiou 
of BharaU)arsha. I cannot rt^enU one single instance 
when the patronage of any of the Oljristian churches 
has been lent to promote free inquiry and unbiased 
Study of the cultural heritage of India. If they i^tudy 
the Upanishads, the Rattnayana, or the Mahabh-arata or 
our ancient and venerable shaslras, it is done only witii 
a view to refuting tis and to buttress the western forms 
of Christianity in India. Have they forgotten that Ihc 
entire Greco-Roman culture and civilisation were 
acc^ted, embraced and absi^rbed by Christianity, 
which gj’cw and fructified on the immortal legacy of 
Rome and Athens 7 Even today' when a French boy 
or an Italian student studios his Virgil or Plato he 
foela and relishes the fact that be or she is an heir to 
the great heritage of the ancient Gw-co-Roman world. 
Yet, who among the Indian Christians, who follow the 
leadership of the Church officialdom, fe*el or discover 
his or her identity and oneness with the cultural 
heritage of India when he reads the sfuistras and 
scriptural lore of India 7 1 see greater freedom and 
broader outlook on the part of the white mi^ssionarips 
in Iho sixteenth century when a stalwart Jesuit like 
Roberto de NobiU isolated himself from his colleagues 
and threw wholeheartedly into a more fruitful apos- 
tolnte of adaptation. But today, alas, an outstanding 
Indian Catholic like the late Brabmabandhav 
TJpadhya3^a bc*canie an otitc'isto to the official CliiU’ch. 
fiadhu Sunder Singh, whose knowledge of Christianity 
was restricted to the evangelical forms only, had to 
confess that he did not belong to any of the existing 
churches, wlicther Catholic or Protestant, whether Con^ 
foimist or non-Confonnist. According to the verdict 
of the official mterpreters of the Christian Churches, 
especially aimong , those narrow and Bible-bound soo- 
tions of the Protpstart cluirchea, moh like Gandhi and 
Tagore, prophets Ifke Ramakvishna and VlvokanO'nda, 
w ■all obstades in the way of Gospel work in India, 
f Itnow only too well some of the Clmrch officials who 
think and of Oondhiji as ^'the enemy of Christ 
a^d hk Candhiji, Tagore and Vivekananda 

ere the eneinies uf *'Ghrist and of his gospel, pray, who 
ere the aiid of Ihe kingdom of Ood, 


which every Christian ehurch claims H present? 
Perhaps those leisured few, l&bded proprietors, imd 
the canonical bigots of the Chmich officialdom 7 

Our watchword is aoceptanoe. India is the claeaioal 
land wheie cultures und races come and go, mix and 
blend, give and take ; the land where the greatest 
^thesis and unity have been sought and achieved. 
Can we betray or forsake this cultural heritage of our 
country 7 Because we ato Jabellt^ os Roman Catholics, 
Anglo-Catholics, Methodists -or Latter Day Adventists, 
can we deny ourselves, our w'hole past, that cultural 
past wliich is the pride and glory of our hearts, jtiirt 
merely to say “yes’* to a few white catechists or their 
vioG^gercuts picked up, drilled and fasliioncd in India 7 
Come what ina 3 *, we will .continue to be standard- 
bearers of Jesus Christ, the Lord of Sacrifice, in India 
on Indian roads. Come what may, we slxall continue 
to servo God and His kingdom, but with utmost free- 
dom of mind and si)irit, with little or no desire to 
please mortal men, whatever be their authority or 
infallibility, which they siiy they possess by *a divine 
right. 

There in the history of mankind, in the fulnes?* 
of lime, at the most crucial period in the history of 
the nations of the earth, tliere appeared Jesus, in « 
hiimbltj village of Nasareth, in Palestine, in Asia, and 
gave a tuusstige whicli ev-c'u to this day shines the 
light of the world. Jesus was IVuth and Tmth wan 
crucified. A Church arose around the cnicified Lord 
rooted in a living faith, in sacrifice. So, I still see that 
church in agony and suffering in the catacombs, that 
persecuted and martyrised ohunoh, the immaculate and 
loyal spouse of Josiis, a living witness to his eternal 
gospel. The divine romanticism, the ineffable poetry 
that is seen, felt and read in every corner, in every 
cell, on evciry wall, everywhere in the underground 
church of Homo, give us an idea of what the ideal 
Christiality is. I have seen it with my own eyes. I have 
felt and relished it within my own heart. A boundless 
vision of the ini.ssion of Christianity was then given 
to me and I have strained every nerve to be true to 
that catholic ideal over since. Years ago, as a boy of 
fifteen, early in spring, when the sun was rising in tfio 
East, cheering and carcsfcing (he green land of Mala- 
bar, a voi.c(j was wliisi>rn'd bj iny ears which said : 
“Go, go to B.ome and s.tudy Jesus and his catholic 
message at the foot of tihe crucified Lord, still alive, 
still to be seem, in the catacombs.** I went, and by the 
help of Providt'Hce many graces from Heaven were 
sdiowtu-t’d upon me, heavenly favours which are not 
granted to many mortals on this earth to receive or 
relish. To that inspiration of my 'boyhood I have 
pmyed and have struggled to be true and loyal. I, 
have placed these car^ on the table, so that none of 
the readers may misunderstand or misinterpret the 
letter and the Spirit of What 1 am writing. It is perhaps 
lifct'ly that the occiesiastical authorities may wiathema- 
tize me. It may be that I sliould become a victim of 
^leir censure and discipJinaiy actions. But .time wUI 
come when they will realise that wiiat I have, ^id qt 
suggested is nothing but truth; a new dW/ a ,‘ new 
policy, which the Christian dhumhes should odhpti if; 
they do mean to survive not obiy the nntfeinal 
of India today, but also gjen^tal reUgibui 
over the world. ' ■ ^ 

' What has been and; ceinsci<!i^ 

of. ’those Rxdiah,. Cto»tiamr';V'^ba 
.motional and mtemational forces, 
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both the political and religious forces at home 
abroad, is the fact that we are being drawn to a land 
of bcwildip'ment and complete loss of our national 
id^tity, .nay oor ideal humanity and world loyalty 
are being crippled by the incompetent and anti- 
national leadership of the church officialdom. We have 
tried to re-interpret the Christian dogma of Trinity in 
terms of H<it~chU-<iuanda and wo are censured as here- 
tics. Wc have tried to wed the GostjcI of Christ with 
the VedarUa-^utras 'and we arc suspected of heresy. We 
have placed the authority of Cod and His living 
inspiration in the hearts of men and women irrespective 
of labels and creeds <11 nd wc arc made guilty of laesae 
majestatis. Wo begin to expound our Clinstian faith 
using national terniinology and in tlir most intelligible 
way to our fellow-citizens of tliis world, and our books 
are placed on the Index. WIkmi will this enforced 
servitude end ? When will the Cospd of Jesus become 
an eniaucipating and freeing '-force in man ? It is St. 
Paul, the first and greiUe.st.iiiisduiiury of Clirist who 
said : “Where the sjiirit of Uic Lord, there breathes 
also freedom.” I know only too well that fivedom is 
not license. Lc-i licen.'efc die and frei'dorn live. Freedom 
and truth aie convert ilde lenn>-. has guaranteed 

that lho.se who know the truth lie ojime to give to the 
world, will become really and ett’rnally free. But most 
of the institiitioiia] churclK'S are holding us witlnn thenr 
grip, not fn'eing. but i ottering us all the more, not 
widening and deepening our vision, but mechanising tmd 
narrowing it down all I lie luoi e, 'i'lu' more the Indian 
Christians grow conscious of the national heritage, 
of tlie Gospel of Je.sus ami t)ie inleriiational forces that 
arc at work today the oeejesiasUeal hold also will fade 
away pro’portiomiti'ly. Thu communal cancer of the 
Mortlom League or of Uk* Hindu Maluvsabha is admit- 
tedly very dIsas^^nl^. Will the C'hiislians of India 
also be^ led by the Church fiflieialdom to a path where 
they alsti will eljiinoiir to form a separate caste, a 
licague of tli'cir own, n tarding and stunting the growth 
of the Indian Nation ? AVill tiie high and low-ranking 
officials of the Churches place Roman or Anglican 
forms of Catholicity above Human catholiolsm ? "Will 
lh6 human truths and psychological living realiticts be 
sacrificed before tJie moloch of dead forms and logical 
abstractions ? ' . ' i' 

Adapt, my Christian church, adapt. Grow, my 
Christian church, grow, not any longer rooted in the 
Roman I.aw or British bun'aucracy, but on the eternal 
and univei’SLil seed which Jcgus preached and died for. 
A Church that cannot inKlor.st.and nor adapt itself tx) 
the needs and aspirations of a given people is nO 


church of Christ, but an institution of a handful 
trained canonists and dogmatists, liturgisls and formal* 
ists, which will have to quit along with the quitting 
British. We thirst for that Gospel wliich will give ua 
life and give it more abundantly. We among the 
thoughful Christians of India, want to hold on to the 
Gospel, the incxlmstible mine of Patristic and scholas- 
tic literature along with our IJpaniahads and Vedautu, 
with all that, that is great, sublime and divine in our 
own national genius. To th<),se w'lio mock at Chris- 
tianity because of the rigid and inll<‘xible legalism of 
officials of the Church we want to prove by our life 
and freedom, by our national cousciousno.-s and uiUt- 
nationai imdiTstaiiding, tliat the Gospel which 
originated in Palesline can adapt and grow on the 
national genius of India, China, or Japan extc.lly in 
the same way a.s the Palest inian Gospel Wixs grafted on 
and grew' upon tlie cultural liciitiige of the ancient 
Ruimiii Empire and Greek culture. 

The Ecclesiastical onicialdom may be yet loo 
strong and the public oj union bi'hind the Christian 
coriimiinity m.ay be still inarticulate to nuke a head- 
way right now. But attemiil.s after aihnipts will bo 
made until we have di\e.sled our C’hristiamty from that 
Roinun, Engli.*^!^ or even Indian sectfinamsm and have 
proclaimed and stood for tliat universality, catholicity 
(and acumenieily of Jesus and liis go>pel. Wi* would have 
thought and llie liuhaii Nation vvrjiild have expected a 
wise, far-sighted iioluy and an (^nlightcm-'d leadership 
from the Churches, but we are now di.sillusiom d. We 
for the bn'ad of life and we are givi*n stones. But 
Christ and CdirisI ianity aie beyemd failurn whatever 
be the standing scandal of tlie Christian West and 
their emissaries ov(t here either as polilical or religious 
traders. 

But, you my (!!htireh, that took your birth at tho 
foot of the CroAs at Calver.v. that l)ridg('d the gulfs 
between tlie East and the West, that suffi'red and 
agonised before the Edict of Milan in 313 A.D., that 
sent its first evangelists io this country of our birth 
and love, tliat .si ill contains tlu" germ.s and kinetic 
energy to n'vitalise and n^generate this fear-haunted, 
authority-ridden and war-b.atlend luiinanity, you, my 
dear universal Olunrh, C^'itholir Chuirh of God, arise. 
Awake, adapt, adopt, absorb the na.tional heritage of 
thus vast subcontinent, and grow. Through the aegis of 
that eternal go.spel of love and freedom, lead us, our 
mmtiy, our huimmily, to the land of lasting poacn, 
mutual ainderstanding and int.ernalioniil cu-oi^eration. 
Grow' -ray Church, grow' 1 Ada]>t, my Church, adaid 1 
And lot the others quit I 
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Gnb o/ the largest of the 6,500 free librarioa in the languages, im-luding the Lenox eopy of ihc GiitcH-’ 

United States is the New York Public Library, a berg Bible ; tlie first book printed in North 

building of impressive architecture located at Fifth America, the Bay Psalm Book ; early printed editions 

Avenue and Forty-second Street, in the heart of mid- of the Letter of Columbus announcing his discovery 

of America ; more than 100 illu- 
iDiinated manuscripts of the 9th to 
the 16th centuries ; and first editions 
of many of tlie world’s classics. 
There are permanent and special 
exhibitions of jjaintings, prints, 
stamp collections and specially 
bound and illustrated books. 

Tine Central Building, although 
visited each year by four or five 
million persons, is not a show place. 
Its reading rooms are ilesigned for 
study and research. There are sepa- 
rate reading rooms for books on 
American history ; genealogy ; art 
find aivliitecUire ; prints, maips, 
iina.Muscripts, muv«ic; Jewish, Slavonic 
and Oriental literature ; economics 
and sociology; scirnec and technology; 
current periodicals and newspapers ; 
a-nd stage and then Iri cal materials, 

10,000 VisiimB Daily 
TJio Public Catalogue Room and 
the Main Reading Room are the 
center of activity for more than 10.000 
pprsoiis who visit the Library every 
day. The catalogue of 6.000.000 cards 
give.s dinx’t and cross reference to 
hooks in the library. A large part* of 
the librarian’s job is to get people 
and book together. They help the 


town Manhattan, one of the 
five borouglis of New York 
City. 

The Library was foimed in 
1895 by the merging of three 
large private libraries. It has 
qixty-one biranchcs through-nut 
the city, locali’d at convenient 
points in three boroughs of the 
metropolitan area. In all, the 
Library cfmjployB 1,600 persons. 
Like many other cultural iusti- 
tuirons it is frupiiortcxl by 
public tax for free use by the 
people. 

The 80 miles of slacks of the 
New York Public Libraiy hold 
about 4,700,000 books, p<;riodi- 
cals And documents — 3',900,000 
the Reference Department and 
1^00,000 in the Circulation De- 
partment. In an average year 
5,000,000 volumes are ocmsultod 
in the Refere-noe Department 
while more than 11,000,000 are 
lent for home use. 

The Library collection in- 
cludes many rare iiems—^moug 
^em an extensive collection of 
early printed Bibles in ell 



The New York Public Library is the pride of New Torkesa. being 
{he seventh largest ia^tituticffi of iti lamm Ite VSPM 



Ihe main entrance to tlie Public Library of New York which 
contains 80 miles of book stacks 




NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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itoiinitiated use the eatalogue to find the specific aiiout 10,000 piibJications on hand nnd is heavily used 
» material they want and dircjct readers to the type of hy Inisinesriinen interested in keeping pace with 
books and the section of the JibB*ary wJiicli will satisfy industrial developments. 

their needs. , 'phe Music Room with its collections of 76,000 

musical scores, books and pamph- 
lots is a favorite haunt of 
musicians. The musical center 
’^>3 Circulation Department 

in another section of the city 
has a large collection of phono- 
graph records which may be 
used in a sound-proof booth. 


SrEaAL Provision for 
Children 

The Children's Ro(An» has no 
age limit. At the low reading 
tables are tiny lots who only 
look at picture books ; school 
cliildren arc borrowing books to 
help them in their studies ; 
publishers. illustratorsS, teachers 
4ind -cJiiM psychologists are 
there <Joing rcsi'arcJi work. 

Nor arc the blind nogloctesd. The 
Libiary for the Blind, one of 27 
rccional libraries supplying 
reading matter to the blind in 
the ITniled States with the 
assist.ince of the Federal Govem- 
ment, h.'is over 26,000 volumes in 
braille, 1,600 talking books, 12,000 



Lihrarieji all over the United States have collections and rooms 
for children 

Tlic Information Desk in the 


center of the Public Calalogini 
Room is a barometer of public 
«. pinion. All day long librarians 
and their ia,ssisiantvs answer an 
eiiuless flood of questions in 
person, over the telephone and 
by mail 'n cnqiiinTS every- 
where, on everything. 

"Th(? Main Reading Room 
occupi(?s a quarter-acp(' of floor 
spa.<e and seats 800 persons. 
Along the walls is a ri'ady- 
refertJLce colleictioii of 25W0 
books which may be used with- 
out the formality of signing on 
application blank. 

The Science Division is one 
of the (ttuost crowded reading 
rooms laaid most ni its readers arc 
there strictly on business. HlJro 
are books on pure and applied 
soimta and engineering, files of 
periodicals and patent records, 
and an extensive collection of 
railroad and electrical traction 
materials. 



The open-air reading room in Bryant Park, just behind the 
Library Building, is ava-ilabJe for summertime use 


** attendance in tlie Economic D Vision has 
Tisen w cent since the end of the war. Ex-service- 
n^n check on firms who offer them jobs to be sure 
they are good risk. Others want to know what are 
their chances of making good in business of 

their own. 

Periodicals Room on thes first floor beeps 


braille music scores and loading braille magazines in 
English, French and German. In addition, the Libraiy 
edits and distributes without <; barge 7Vic BrmUe Books 
Review, a monthly braille inagaaine which baa mi 
amriot'atfcd list of all now talking and braille books 
published in America and Britain. 

Special collectio>ns have boon built up to meet 
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the demands of Now York City’s large forejgn-bom service 'which will make a -photograph of any nratcrial 
Ijopulation and more than 500,000 foreign langmige in the Library at the rate of 20 cents for a medium-. 
l>ooks are circulated each year, sized page. Recently the Library has microhlmed 



A 8i’)ei-.ial consulliaint answers a reader’s ques- The Library maintains a largo book-binding 

tions at the infonnation desk of the Library plant <to keep its cnlJcctions up-to-di-tc andf 

in good condition 

The New York Public T^ibrary also has a printing 

shop and a large book^binding plant whicli repairs many books, magazines, and newsi>apors which were 
and rebinds tliouiiainds of books a year. One of the disintegrating, end thus will preserve their contents 
m-oet useful dcvelopm-cnts has been a pholosUt for the future.— 



NATIONAL ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS AND CULTURE 

A New Society in Calcutta 


By Pbof. 0. 

A mild sensation was caused in Art <;irc]es in Calcutta 
by tlic inauguration of a new society, entirely epon- 
soricd by artists of wliicli the first exhibition was 
opened by Sir JadiiUiiih Sarkar on the 8th of February 
last. And on the writer dc.'volved the duty of offering 
lan explanation, if not an apology, on behalf of Umj 
urlists, for tlie birth of a n('w association, called tb^’ 
National Acradeiny of Fine Arts "•iiid (^iltnre. The 
viry mairie adopted by this n(>w society is of a tell- 
tale wignificamn*. Wo all know llmt a great sfK*icty 
established by the late Mahiraja Sir Prodyot Cxiomar 
Tagore, under the name of tlie Academy of Fine Arts, 
has been funciicming in tlie city of Calcutta and v<Ty 
sucrc^ssfully catering for the liiingor for Art which has 



Dasaswamedh Ghat hy AdinatJi Mukh<Tjec 

been slowly but surely developing in this great city. 
Thiat older society has indeed attained a very high 
status, and has commanded an All-India popularity 
under the untiring devotion of the late Mr, D. C. 
Ghosh whoso suddori domlsio all Calcutl^i is mourning 
today. 

This now society has adapted the name of its 
older brother with tho qualifying label of National, 
Personally, I almi not enamoured of the title ‘Academy 
of ‘Arts/ It inevitably reminds one of the famous 
Academies of Eusope—tlic Royal Academy of Paint- 
ing and Sculpture and the Academy of Fine Arts of 
Patid aiBd the famous Royal Academy of Arts of 
IdWxdqn. These names have undoubtedly some amount 


C. GANGOLY 

of glamour and command gn'at jxjimhirity. But thc‘se 
great institutions of thf? art-cej)trcs of Furope* have 
also sto(Ml for all that is -narrow, all that is cheaply 
popular in Art and Inve pcrsislenily and ]>urvTrs<.dy 
ojipo^'^ed nil manner of new ideas and new expresf>ionfl 
in Art, i^y refusing to admit works of Art which did 
not comply w'itJi eerlain narrow and conventional 
slamlard.s. It is not suggest'd that the elder Ac£u:iemy 
in this city has been run on any narrow exclusive 
policy or priuidple or that it ha.s hei'ii unfair to any 
■iK'W expressions of talent. But ‘Academies’ have a 
way of g(‘tting into grooves, and confined to the 
narrow and limited outlooks of groups and coteries. 
The organizers of this n<'w society claim that by 



The Mad Man and tin; Dog hy /trim K. Mait.ra 

adopting the appellation of ‘National/ they have kept 
tbeir doors widely open f(jr «11 forms of national 
expressions in Art, irrespective of custes, creed«, or 
colours, for Art belongs to an universal spiritual 
bmlJierhood, admitting of no oasle or crof'd excepting 
that of beauty and spiriluality. 

I have yet to ex]»lain the rea^^ons for the birth of 
this new Academy, this National A^^oeinlion for the 
cultivation of Arts. A feejing has been growing up 
amongst artists in this city that the cause of National 
Art will bo better sriveMl by a society, or guild ex- 
clusively compo,«=pd of groups of artists. A 

guild of artiste inevitably iinpli«'s the highest postsiblo 

jitajidard of Art in theory as well as iu pyacLJoc. As 
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the interpreters and custodians of the highest cooperation, on the patronage and the goodwill of 

spiritual thoughts of a nation, artists carry on their the public, piirticularly of the critics and connoisseurs, 

slioulders the onerous responsibility of upholding the of pictures. For Art and Artists can only thrive in the 

national banner of Art at the hipest pas»ibl(> level, warm sunshine of the appreciation , of .a‘ oultured 

public and tdie support of gene- 
' rous but educated and dis- 
criminating patrons. Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar, our greatest living autho- 
rity on Moghul history and 
culture, has told us, how the 
magnanimous patronage of the 
Moghul Emperor and princes 
helped to build up a new School 
of Art in India in the sixteenth 
century, how the name and fame 
of the Moghul school earned the 
contemporary appreciation of 
arlists and connoisseurs of 
Europe, how Queen Maria 
Theresa of Austria adorned the 
walls of her palace at Schonbnrnn 
Lti Vienna with Moghul ininia- 
IxiiTs, and how Rembrandt, the 
fiuiious Dutch master, paid the 
supreme flattering compliment by 
copying drawings of the Moghul 
masters. 

It is hoped Uiat this now band 
of hopefuls will be able to secure 
the sympathy, the goodwill, the 
co-operation and the patronage 
Tlirasliing Paddy by Mrs. Kanma Shah of all lovers of art ond of all 

friends of national aspirations. 



One of the creeds of tlie guilds 
of artwts in India, as in Medieval 
Europe, was to censor and sup- 
press inferior works of Art ; the 
vovr taken was only to exhibit, 
and put forward for the use of 
society, the very b(^st that artists 
and craftsmen could produce, re- 
jocting the second-rate and the 
inferior, supiiressing the low and 
tlie vulgar. For the national 
worship of Bejiuty, only the btjst 
and the finest offerings arc* ad- 
missible. Tliis, indeed, is :i very 
high, if not lan im])ossiblc, stand- 
ard to set up and to attain. That 
sucli creeds existed botdi in India 
aiid Euioj)e arc amply borne out. 
by the evidences of histoiy. In 
Pengal during the Pala Period 
we had such a guild of artists 
flourishing under the unnio of the 
‘Varindra Silpa Gostilii,' at the 
head of which guild KtcK)d a gn'at 
artist, named Ranaka Sulapani, 
romraem orated in the Deopara 
in.scription of King Vijayasena 
(1095-1158 A.D.)— "the crest-jowel 
of the guild of the artists of 
Varindra” (North liengal). Hut 



Timber Yard by Mrs. Earuna Shah 


this new guild of artL<ts do not claim that The birth of this new society will inevitably 
they have yet attained the pinnacle of their remind us of sSmilar happennings in £he French world * 

dreams and aspirations. They have just begun of Art in the -eighteen seventies. Driven.by disssnsionfl * 

and they hope to realize their dreams in coming and perscoutioos of the French Royal Aoadexny^ many .. 

years and they rely for their success^ on the robeiUoua and independent groitps' of ad’tist# wb04^ 
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BOMBAY OM UPON A tlME 


fV'Ol'ks Wete refuse*!! by the Acucloniy broke away from 
the old im)titutJoii uud founded indeiK'ndcuit tirxieiicfe 
of their own. Of lliese three are very well-known. 
The first *w;a« t)i<j Society for tlie Exhibition of Refused 
Pietuxies, known as ^SaJon dc Refuses/ started in 1863, 
patronized T^y the French Empcrqjr himself, who 
alkxsated a Hall for exhibiting tlie pictures, mali- 
ciously rejected by the Jury of the French Academy 
which systenuitically excluded cn'iginaJity and works 
which might divert attention from their own produc- 
tions. The second of such society was that of the 
Impressionist painters started in 1877 by only eighteen 
members. As a punisJimcnt for his support of this 
new group of artists, Emile Zola, the famous novtdist, 
lost his poet ae su't critic to a famous Parisian journal. 
The tJiird society was the Society of Iiidci)cndcnt 
Artists, begun in 1886, which still continues to hold 
its Annual Pbchibitioii. 1 aimt mentioning these evcnl.s 
of the turbulent history of French Art for the purpose 
of pointing out that ihis new Indi.'i.n Society' lias coriui 
into existence out of no turmoil, no diarfcnrion, no 


quarrel with anybody. None of their pictuires have 
been I'ofiised by any Academy. And they bear no 
grudge or malice against anybody. It represents 
independent movement on the part of a group of 
artists who are desirous of raising the k-vel of tihe 
quality of exhibitions in this city. To raise the level 
of understanding and appreciation of good Art, it is 
necessary to take a vow to show only the best pro- 
diM'tions. Unfortunately, the time for assembling thiB 
exhibition! lias been very short, and whether tliis 
group of artists has succcixled in putting up a eliow 
of tiu' beat productions for the' year, it will be for 
conno.sHeuns of picturovs to judges and t/O appraise?. 
\Vc all know that Odlcutla s.nd various parts of 
fiouKal have been passing through conditions which 
lire iniiniail to the productions of Art. Considering 
all tlic.sc‘ finals, the organizers appeal to the indul- 
gen(M‘ of the pulilic to judge their maiden efforts with 
mepty, to pardon their faults and to overlook their 
shortcomings. For, ‘to know all, is to pardon all.* 


BOMBAY ONCE UPON A TIME 

By B. P. CORREA 

Turbulent waters lash furiously and salt sprays on togetlw'r, help give us a composite picture of Bom- 
thc proinonurhj and embankment at Worli, on the bay\s jire-hislonic past 'and its subsequent evolulion. 
wesU?m sector of Ikunbay. Close by lise the Worli Dr. Kalai)isi, on(‘ time Pn'sidcnt of the Geolo- 
hills. Some jxars ago, a ft‘w workers w'en* st’en toiling gk-al Session at the Indian Science Congress, by his 


among tlin black rocks, cliipfiing flints with their pick- 
axes. Curious passensby X'f^nsed to wonder whether 
they WTre digging for gold. Or w'crc tliey looking for 
some gmesamc cori>.«e that might have been dumped 
near this de.solatc hill-ti-act, nol-orious for its murders? 
Hero W’ere cxcaviatorH a.ssiduously i>ur.sning their ta^k 
of digging, when i\i last lh(\y came upon idoiX's of 
rocks which, according to ordinary staudnids. would 
considered neither nuggi'ts of gold nor pitcli-blemle 
nor x)rpicioua stones. Whal-, then, did ihesf’ coiitaiu, 
these dirty pieces of black, age-old rock ? Why wx^re 
the members of the gioup so enthusiastic. To its 
’eader, Dr. Ard^'shir Kal.aprsi, Head of the Geological 
Department, lat St. Xaviers Collrge, these?- seemed 
more procioiLS than gold For, to him, like a crystal 
ball these contained not the future but the pa*t of 
Indian metropolis. Here embedded lay a Hnk in the 
stone-print of Bombay’s gc^ologic lyy-out. 

These rocks contained the fossilised remains of 
animal frogs, indicating that possibly fresh-waiter 
lacustrine deposit extended all over the island and 
further. The bodies of these frofrs had <svidently bcun 
deposited near the spot where they died, os the frogs 
had left their skeletonised imprint on these rooks. 

Uneorthod in 1877, while excavations for the 
Piinoiess Dock were being made, were the remains 
of what was evidenitly a remarkable submerged forest 
about 32 feet below the high water-ttnark. And in 1910, 
while -the .Alexandra doclcs were being constructed, 
fresh discoveries of a submerged forest were also 
. nttade« The soil in which the trcies were found rooted 
yrws a<t a depth of 40 feet below the high water-murk. 

These 8eol<»gical finds, along with a study of some 
nA tto rodk formations and strata ini Bombay, pieced 
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loborioua and pioneimng work baa given us a unbridled lava in uniolton floods devastated the whoie 


fascinating story of Bombay— what it was and what 
it j& His geologic researches are an outstanding 
contribution to the geologic study of Bombay. 



Bombay today with its sunlit marine drive, 
towering residential^, de-luxe hotels, luxurious inovitj- 
houses, bmy mills and factories is a far cry from the 
etmggling, unpi-etcnfious fishing village that came to 
King Charles II of England as part of the dowry of 
tiis Portuguese bride, Catherine of Bniganza in 1001. 
Today with the inauguraition of tftie Greater Bombay 
Project with extensive development of urban areas 
in the blueprint stage, Bombay will have reached 
another stage in its evolution in which Man and 
Nature have played a contributing part. 

The stoiy of Bombay takes us to the times when 
it was issued from the catficlysmic rumblings of the 
wombed earth, to her growth when it was shaped by 
cooler and less active dements and its final glooming 
by llw> plastic Burg(»ry of Man*. 

It opens in an era which geologists refer , to aa 
the "Tertiary Age/* long before the dawn of history, 
when Bombay formed a piairt of the hinterland of 
Western India. In this era, the whole of Western) 
India W'aa convulsed in an outburst of tremendoos and 
unprecedented volcanic fuiy and large outpourings of 


of this legion. Subsequent cooling of this region 
produced the series of rocks known as the ^D^ccan 
traps.’ This cataclysmic process happened oil several 
occasions mushrooming several super-imposed layers. 
But interealatied among them were fresh-water sedi- 
mentary beds focmied during the period of rest from 
voJcaimc eruptions. 

During this quiescent stage, fresh-water lacustrine 
strata were depoeit-ed and this is proved by the fossil 
contents of some of the rocks found in Bombay, 
fossiJ-fiogs at WorJi and fossil- tortoises in the blue- 
black trap at the foot of Nowrojee Hill, 
Mazsgaon. It was also during tiiis period of 
rock-building activity that some of the crests 
of the prominent ridges of Malabar, Cumballa 
land Worli were formed. But after a time these vol- 
canic storms seemed to have subsided, and the 
deposition of estuarine clay and marine sand began. 
However, it was not to be a st-iiene undisturbed peace, 
•and although volcanieily h':id ceased and molten lavu 
no longer belched forth, earth qua kc-1 ike con/vu)aions 
and displacements came to alter the- outer face of the 
land. These successive earth -movements seemed to 
have caused the “faulting’^ or bcf-HJikages along the 
West coast and Nature ojirrying on her disintegrating 
work, it is likely tluit scveml masses had brtiken off 
from the wlge of the wc’Sfccm edge fonmiiig the seven 
islands — the nucleus of Bombay. The distoveries of 
submerged foresis also indioiites that following the 
cessation of volcanic activity, tliri island liad under- 
gone ‘a series of subsidences and upheavals.* 

Bombay of today is constituted of wven. Lslandpi, 
formerly separated by niwrow cw'ks, namely, (;jolaba, 
Old Woman’s Isknd, Bombay Oi'Hlral Island, Maza- 
gaon, Parel-Scw'ri-Sion, Mahiiu and Worli, which W’ore 
vaguely designated las neptana.sk by Ptolemy, the 
Alexandrian scholar in A.D. 150. Wln'n Man make's 
his appearance on these i.slands he was yet in the 
Stone Age. 

Regarding the origin of Bombay, Dr. IvalupcM 
telhs us that the derivation is believed to be from the 
tutelary deity of the Kolis, aborigines of these 
islands — ‘•Mumbai Devi’* or “Muiuba Ai/* the pitron 
deity of the Kolis, still worshipped as a village god- 
dess in Kathiawar. The Hindus evon today speak of 
the city as Mumbai. Th(>. temple of this giyldess first 
stood on the Central Island, which in course of time, 
during Portuguese possession grew to be called “Mom- 
baim.’* I.»ater on during British occupation this giadually 
changtxl to Bombay and spread U> the olher six 
islands. Today some mistakenly refer to Bombay as 
good bay, a very apt designation considering that 
Bombay is urbs primis in indies and has one of the 
finest haibours in the East. Where the Victoria 
Terminus of the G.I.P. now stands, there stood for- 
merly the shrine of Mumbai Devi. In 1750, it was 
removed, ajad today appropriately is situated at the 
western corner of the great Mumbai Devi 'lank’ in 
the very hub of the city, a prominently Hindu quar- 
ter where the Gujaratis have naturally predominated. 

The metamorphosis of some localities now grown 
either into fasliionable spots, business centres ami 
resid^tlal f&reas, is equally fascinating. 

Apollo Bunder, popular Sunday-evoning ^ 

the il^mteyman, has no connexion whatsK^V^r witii 
the Greek Bun God Apollo. But It appesinr to hav^' 
derived its nsiinie from a epeoies bf ebtfes cd treei 




flOMftAV om A ttMfi 


§oi 




Uiat SKW on tKe beaeli-head and was known aa Tidlar *Yoni,’ waa not easily accessible because of its eleva- 
Randal*/ the harbour of clustering treeSi and then tion, narrowness and being incessantly surf-^beaten in 
changed from PalJao to Fallo sind finally to Apollo the stormy season. To this sacred spot, many pilgrims 
under the British. imbued with a spirit of regeneration made a hazardous 

On Malabar* Hill is the historic Walkedhwar journey through the cleft, for it was believed that 
temple dedicated to the 'Sand Lord.’ The name such a pilgrimage was capable of absolving all sin. 

The greatest personality in the 
histoiy of Bombay who is said to 
have passed lliroujjh the clf ft was 
Shivaji, w»ho df\‘3iiTd to be free from 
the Jiaunting presence of the mur- 
dered Afzul Khan. Among the otln-r 
notable pfTsoiiulilies th H made 
journey through thr cleft 'was 
Rnghuuath P(‘shwa, fluririg his 
sujouni here as an <'xih' tlTTI-lTSO) 
from Poona who sought to c’eansu’ 
his soul of I lie guilt of the murfler 
of Naraynn Pao by pa.ssing through 
llw' sMcred (irificc*. 

Cliowpatti on the rontral jsl;ni<I 
of Boinbiy. on the waiters of which 
Bondiav Hindus perf(*rm some of 
tlieir religious rites, mean-' four 
chMiinels and it is liktdv that it 
might hue formed four cliannels 
in the rieighbourhtjcul of (Jirgaon, 
])oinfs oul Dr. KalapesJ. (liFg'on 
g(»t its name from Ciiri-grnma — hill 
A'illnge, which was situated at the 
foot of Malabar Hill in the 
neighbourhood of Back Bay. The 




.Temple at Walkcbhwar near Government House, dedicated 
to Sand Lord 




Walkeshwar is suppased to have 
been derived from ‘Voluka 
Ishwar/ meaning in<l I/Oid."' 

The proiJtmt was built to 

rc-pJacc the original t('injjl(' built 
by the Silaharius c)f North Kon- 
kan (810*1210 A.D.), destroyed 
either during tlie Mahoini'diin or 
Portuguese suzerainty. Legi'iid 
has it that R nua on his wav to 
Lanka (CVylon) in «iuest of his 
bride Hila hrilled near the very 
spot wluTe the prestuit WaJk- 
eshwar temple stands. While 
waiting for his brother I/ikshmiin, 
whom he }jad .s(mt post-lnstc l(» 

Kasi (Benares) to bring a 
^Lingam' (Wish Stone) of 
supreme potency, liMina sal down 
on the siandy b<’ii(*h and fashioned 
a Lingam out of the sand of 
the sea-shore. This a'lnd-wrought 
Lingam made by Rama is bo- 
Hevod to have leapt into the sea 
in order to avoid defilement at 
the hiands of inviidors. While 
llie other Lingaiai broiiglit by 
Lakshman from Lanka is supposed to be tho one reeky prornonUny on the ea.stern side of tins Jund- 
wonihipped in the prestmt Wialkcshwar terrple. mass was Don^ri or Hill-lnict. 

^Nrar tlio tornx>1^i on the* very edge of the eea Machha-grama or fish village' wiien* the Kolis are 
atobd a cdoft-like rock "Shri Guntli^ (Lucky Hollow' said to have carrictl on a flourishing fish trade was 
or Hbly Cleft or 'Orifice "of Purification’) which gave the early beginning of Mnzugaon of today, from which 

Waikeahwar temple a great measure of ita sanctity, the name is derived. Pydhoni at Kalbadevi in the 
ppint located at the extreme end of the land days of yore wias a landing stage where persons 
l#il Imh styled as Malabar (Walkesbwar) Point since arriving from Mahalaxmi, Mahiim. and Salaette by 
tEbe day» the .Brititda. The Shri Guadl, « fancied boats used to land after crossing the Umbarkbadi 





Chowpatty Beach, Bombay 
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crock. Tlic iwsengors us^if'd to wai'h their f(?el in a 
shailow crock (Pydlioni incau» loot w<i*lO wliilpt 
prooooding on tlnir way by foot to Bombay, I he 
central island. Going northward from MazJgaon was 
the Parel-Sewri-Sion island which tl)o British appear 
to have received readymade from Nature, for, when 
they camo into possession of it, Mazagion and Parol 
island were a]mo'?t silt^’cl up. 



Muinba Devi Tejiipk* af IvuilMd vi 


On Miiliini isl.anl, one of tljp oMe<t known, lay 
Malnrn rily rnlhnl ‘Ma'lukiiN Mt T and In n,cc th< r.aiin' 
ISIahi (»)• Miduin. Il is m <l ilini Jtitiru Mo^lim nu/ - 
I’M ini, y, I lie rihnne of ‘K.ilki Dini.' l^('d;l(s•^ of tlw' 
Kolis WMS n'riiov'cil lo I ho eiidnil inland. B‘iJo)h\. 
And fill' uaiiK’ Kalb.uh vi I'lom llii" d l!.v 

Oil Ilu‘ (‘XlreiiM’ soi’Jli Malmn wa-, srpiraied 
iVoni Woili. tlu' s<\el.th I*!) illd, 'b\' w bi’i'arh o‘ chan- 
nel wliK'h wa>. ilaninicd up in 1712. A b a'llifnl row 
of banyiMii iiec s whu h \\a>' a inonmK'r'l fc ahnv of this 
inland e an a iK nann’. 'Pile iiaiin ‘Wad- li’ 

'baliya.n tow beuj^ apjiliod to island fiii.l it 

b' ranif Uaiali \\lin li <'v< al iially has Ih'i oiiii- Warli or 
Worli. 

The lloinby Vcllard. llir palm-fi ingt-d slriji ot 
road which is llif' soeedinj!; jno;oii''l\s par-idi*/'. was 
eoiirtlnicled dui'iii^ llic jfovr'rnoiNlijp of Mr. llornbv 
in 18S3. 'J'he l^nildims: of Hornbv Vellard (A'c’ladt) 
from the l\nlii;rnc,si' nManiiin; ftneo) made lUK^siblc 
for sol I k'lin’iit and riilli\ atiou tlio w :tci jf)t>»:rMl 'tliN 
and rcsiillcd in Ihc iNcldiiijr of Iho and w«-'lorn 

short's of Mu' Islan<l into one united 1 'iul-iin'‘S^ the 
prest-nt Botadiin' i.^lall<l. and lncl<lenlallv slartofl a in*\v 
si'crclni'ial )>rr>cc(hiie hir Oic Bombay Gov'crnnn''n’ . 

Ih'fore the Vellaid could Ix’ biiill, tlierc wa«, a 
good ilo'.d of op])osition horn llic local TIiidi rf"-!- 
<!cnls Ifp be overcome aiul a lot of rcliuloas ]'H judicf' 
lo bo allaycil. As ihe sloiy got s. the Hindus empo-t d 
Mr. ITori.by’s srhi'nie for damming up the luTeo. 
they felt that the gods would bo angered by this 


profane act cf Man, which if carried out would end 
disaatroiLvly fur the inhabitants. This deop-acatt^ 
religious prejudice was, however, overcome when 
prominent Hindu resident dreamed that he saw the 
goddess Laxini in a vision who told him that eve-ry- 
thing would turn out all right if a temple dedicated 
in her honour was built on the island. 

Evoiything was now set for the opening ceremony 
of T.he giaitest cit^^ project and contracts had already 
been n.'^'-igiird for the job. A letter eaine from the 
ITomc ( ioM-rnineTit that Mr. norirby should not 
uiocf cd with the opening Ci ri'iiiony und forthwith 
ducii.fhd 111.- irsiuniiiiou, Mr. lloriby ignoring the 
ir'slructioi,-’ !“• said lo h:i\e coolly inx'keted Ihc letter 
ud (.‘inu'd DM willi the cfueiiiony. And from that 
liHhiric d.il'-. It. is said, I lie jir.ictice has bi'cn kid 
down dint I he Si'crtduTV to the Govi'mor should first 
ojicn nil ofticMl lelli'i's :uldre-se<l to the Governor. 

\**:«n.lmg l<i 'jcir'iil die )*rol»ii})ilily. whit, the 
ir nli-ixi'-d bihire holds fiT Boiiibriy i-. none too 
l>iou)>-iiiu:^ .1 pro-pcft. 'Phils iiniirks Dr. Knlapcsi : 

“.Afler all the main exiermil interest of the 
aeolog (‘al e\oluii(m of Bombiiy I'i’and i.s due to 
th(‘ forgolli'U sul)^^d( n«‘(* of tlu' D 'ccan tiap floor. 



lloinby Ve'dmd I'uilt in ITSll 


Tl is luobabh' Ihat tlu'-! .-ub-'id' lice is still eoidi- 

luiing ; llien we Boinl):i> lies niM’car to bi* on the 
Wiy lo being slowly submerged .loid perluqis Mon 
i.s tryi. g lo aid ihi' I'iTorts of NatuK' in this diree- 
tion by culhrg down our lulls. On llu' other hand, 
if the wiitM.s aiouml the js’aiid are not being 
(h'eperied by a sulxidnice of their floor, the Har- 
bour and ultimately Ihe Island .air in donger of 

being .-died up by mud and .sand if (he Island is not 
liftM) 111' bodily Ijv another uplnaval. In either 

event, fjnewc ‘11 to the great.ne.s,s. of Bombay as the 
most lieaidifnl .-nid t^afe natural harbour of nrhs 

'pwnis in indies*^ 

--{Copynght) 


A NEGRO UNIVERSITY IN THE SOUTHERN UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA 


SouTiTEKN wlccli ni.t in tains a. i^rngrain] nf 

liboral arl« and scierjico, is a Negro eolh gc sitnalcil 
on ft bluff overlooking the Mississip])i Jtiv(T in tl^* 
Soutliorn U. S. st'ik' of Loui.-iatia. Soniliem Univn- 






workers llic )»in\ i,-*ion^ av.iii(l»l(- iiiwl r jlie W S. I’jirm 
(Vcdil A<l«'iiini<lnn'nn mi'.J oIIki h .-oui (‘i- Tiny al'O 
r'>labli«In ij ‘'liori coin-' im- l.nni woin' O d' ’•jgned to 
1 h'* 1» llinn o\('rr-onic iln di-ath .lalajit ■> (d' lie* l.ib'Ji* 
-lioilage by It' irning I hr inrrlMninl ^kil! nrcr^.-n-v |or 
( 1 )' opriation oi' iann ami la.ni'' « r jinpuif id 

'I'lii,'* If'chun'al <.iai:jing in amm nil ui a] and 
iiiri lian ral >kills lilird the lirgrnt hnirly in-rd for 
- 11 ] |>lying -kdl"d lr'dr‘'> aiming ihr liioii'aMd^ of 
\( gro wiin iloi-krd lo s!ii]>>aid’ a’nl w ar-’plant'' 

ill Iln- rnniilry. ' 

liniiiiii ijj.- \\ai‘. Smilhnn I'nivris.ly had eoti- 
vnicd ii< rin nrnlniii lo ivi-Jmh ari-rlrrihd eoinsf"» 
in agi n-iill liir, \vr! !i g. ima-h Oiiral and radiu ir iiiiing, 
aid -Ik.t iiH'd '.\pik. ml ni iK givilualc' lo tin* 
-!'i-n u'l- miii'iiin!.- pkoil.' ami laiin^ of Aim in'a. 

'I’ll*' loogr "i\ \ m 'I ! na , I c il[i - !- IiouvmI in 

im’do n liiiijding-. on a />!,() arir rrr-diadnl (‘ijnjdi^. 
Uilh hi*ii*r,tg ilai nl.ir ;t’’c.,;ii-ni}d ' { oUx for 

1 M'll - 1 di-nf'-'. Smilh'in - im d. i ii di v < !"]):m nl b gaii 
in M.ll ! wli'-n ihr rnij-j iir!.-i'\ vva- lio d in a. 

-iv-ioriii, -Inil- \ I a j -id. I Jio \\ii’'li a .'-i iMiim wl'if rd 

-imfriil' a d M\ \'\ «nr sit dovMi to 

(li nn r log'il'rr on ihf- brk j'o‘''li. an>l aMrndrd 


. i.gri !,f r I ill ihr 1 1 old )!' ii i-h. 


Plpying li-nni- on Ih*' alhU-lic 
Soidheru Unixm'sily 


j’ro: i<» Uio pti'od .Si 11 ) 1 '' rr, I I'nixrv'ips hid b''’('U 
!<ii-ii d Ml \m\ <)idi‘ii"-, till, i.'.pilal rii\' of Ihr stale 
of boMi'Mn.i ulnir n \Na- foiiiMlrd in ISSl). and was 
g’-'iCid lo' ro)i> iln|j')’';d ] ii'o\ I'-aiii an ariMu d jipjiio- 
jiiiiiion of 1 ( 1 ( 11)0 dolJai-* '’I'lii- niodrrn iiiii\rr-.ii y now 
sjirmb ox'-r hilf a million dollai • annii.allv lor ds 
op.'Di joio- (d ulurli a l.ogi' })o’‘lion conm- frojn slate 

.i]iiiiop’ialioiis. 

'I'ln piogiMn of Idu-ral arU ami M‘i« 'cr inaill- 
(mi.l -il SoMih('t-n I mx n-px’, id'i.s iIk jirarliral 
ro-ii r I Ml ion of h:i;}'!,x M'.imid xx’-ai’k-i ^ to Ihr vva.r 
ifTtrl. i' an mdi.'-dmii of thr imiiorlam ridr played 
|i\ "pi rializi'd 'dncdjo’i in fhr I'^niltd Si d- 'and of 
llir I lo , 1 ‘(‘ O' I !-:‘l oil b l\x«fi; T’. S rolli'gr- and llu' 


jivarj iral 


sily is but, on(‘ of IIS Negio 
eollegos in tbr TTiijl.d Sta r^ 
inelmling such wrll-kimwn . irsli- 
tulions as Tuskegee Insliliilo j.i 
the sliite of Alabain-i and Tfainp' 
ton la'iiitnte in Hiiinjdou, 
Virginia. Today Neirro farm 
f undies, r-rgoged in thr eimr- 
gi’iiey agricultuml pvodnclioii 
propiTiin, art* getting seitiitife- 


graduates of tliese colleges, wlio 
servo as teacher < in nir.-il 
elernontary stdiooH, in-triicl urs of 
agrieuHure. and homo economics 
in vo-catiou'il schools, farm 
manragoiv, soil coiist'rvaliouist.'*. 
and proft'ssioriftl personnel of the 
TTnited Stales Di'partmmit 
Agriculture, 

Qi^ring the war, AmeiicnV 
Nogra colleges iuaug'urated schorl 
courses for rural leadt'-r.-’, t o 
cugblo > ^bem to nwke clear to farm 



Stiuhndi^' are being iiiistruclexi in the of a lathe iu a classroom 
of Souliieru Uiuversily 



A future fum inana^r feeds the ealves on the experimental Rowing on Lake Keman on the campus of Southetn University 

daily &rm of Southern University students relax between classes 


SYNTHESIS 


By BRAJASUNDAR RAY. m.a. 


Synthesis or harmony socms to be the goal lowards 
which the whole humanity is drifting. Poet Tennyson 
in his In Memonam dreams that there is “one far-off 
divine event towards which the whole cn^ation moves.’’ 
We may confirm this prediction made in 1849, ufUr 
one hundred years Ivjve since elapsed, that human 
brotherhood and peace arc flie grand con^nriimatioiiK 
that the poet visualised. Tiiiifs are ecuning when all 
the eonfl cling claims of religion.s, ethics, culkirrs. 
arts, industru'.q, eiamniiiic.s, .sciences and meiaphx.'-ics 
will he synthetised anf| in'de accordant, aiifl a cast'- 
IcsH, 'class’fss, ju-irstless, kinghss, J\eallliy ami happy 
mankind will live in Ihi-! mundaru' sjthere, elim nating 
all causes <jf (piarrel and interference with raeh other. 
Mon will heconip .so auloiiomoiis that the fi 'M <»f 
govommentd acliviljes will he reduced U) the narrow- 
est ))o.s.sible sphere, every 'inan being a law unto 
h'mself. The ])erfeclinn that J(\«us held out in his 
S'f-rmon on the Mount Ix’foie his di.'ciph.s as the ideal 
to bo attained by them, in the words : “Be ye perfect 
as your hcaven’y Father is perfect,” will bc'coine the 
motto inscribed on the front door of ever>' house and 
office. Should we not all trj* our best to work out this 
grand ideal ? 

In our humble opinion, if people try to attain 
this goal of harmony m regard to their religious creeds 
as their first and foremost concern in life, hariiioiiisa- 
tion in other things wdl beconn' ea.sier, at least in 
India, which is an epitome of the w’orld. The V, N. O. 
and IJ. N. F. 8. C. (). an- th.' two world schemes in 
this post.-war era. founded by the united efforts of all 
the eivili.sed nations for llie i)urpose of creafitrg a 
n<*w generation of huinan beiTig.s, who will have » 
world outlook in everything and not r\ narrow national 
or raoial view of 1 lungs. In Indii \\r have got all the 
religions and cultures i)raclised and followeil by 

different ‘communilirs/ and so if there is toleration for 
the difFeremes and appreciation of tin* similaritii’S 

and points of eontad, there will ruif'rgc a mentality 
that may lie called a. universal or Avorhl *111001 ality. 
If tlie k'aderjp ot flic diffeif'nt ]>roviTices tin<l commu- 
nities are aetualed by the highest moral and spiritual 
aims nnd aspirations in their owm lives and they appeul 
to the highest instincts in their followers at’d parties, 
then the onward march of the peoph* here will become 
quite practicable and real'aable. But, it is the mo.*?!, 
regret habk* feature in the Indian loaders that they 
Beem to be more anxiou.s to rouvso the lowt*r propen- 
fiifioB of .selfishno.ss, jealou.sy and riwdry in the 
thoughtless minds of the masses. The b:'a*«lly b'nden- 
cioB in men eau voiy' ea.silv be made active and 
applied to injuring others. This is the worst method 
for working out any programme of human ndvancc'- 
mert. Xe'iders of thought, therefore,, should calimJy 
fmd carefully think out their plan, as I 0 the real i>ro- 
, grewsi of the masses. The toiling masses of men under 
the pressure *of poverty, ignorance, superstitions, 
and low desires «can hardly tlnnk - of any otber 
ititMles of culture than the culture provided by the 


creeds they bchc*vc in or arc born in. Therefore, the 
most urgent and imperative duty of the leaders is to 
.SCO that they .are enabled to bo acquainted with the 
best ideals and ideals taught by their own religions, 
L-n'cd-’ or revealed books. Thi'ic* is no doubt that they 
have been hitherto nio.stly mi.sled and mglecied bv 
the profe.'sional priesl.s, iriis.’=iomne.s and other di sign- 
ing aid hv}HX'jil .<■:>! glides arid (jutva. Tire ruling 
aiilhoi il if *4 nm.'-'l. lh('N*foi(‘. be anxious to .*?i)ro:ul 
enliglileiK'd iileuls nf (he bro( lurhood of all iru'n f»nd 
the falhf'rhof'.d of (ln<l. Tlii*-' spinlua! equ;i!jt\ is the 
rtMiicr-stniif* of (lie foiuulal inn of I he 11 ' w creation 
n rued at by F N.O. and T’.N E .‘-i.C ■ O, which, wc hope, 
will in.'ike (he ]falh for an alUnjiiiiii ."’.vnlliesis among 
in.anK'ii d clear, flay by da.v. 

F»du(‘ Scitaice and ("nil an* arc gradually tend- 
ing e\erv\vlii‘ie Inward", I he same goal. Those who 
harp on tlie rlifb lerna's belw'en the creeds ’»n<l <'u!lures 
and jNec \i."ions of dangiT.s in the offing, should know 
thal .sc.eiicf's and mol a physics are now in co-operation 
ag'»in.«t their conflicting claims. All the physical 
scifnccs are now in agrceirvnt with each other and 
im‘tapli.\ .sirs also is now converging towards the same 
tnilhs as phy,".ic.s. In very near future wc .shall Have 
the speclacle of great .*?cieiitists cimdng forward to 
jo.stify Olid siip)>orl. Ilu* spiiifnal revelations of old. 
They will, hovvfnt'i*. df iiv the .si^ecial claims of tlilTercnt 
revelations ard ('std)hsh .a conimcm backgiound in the 
human mind in whicli lie"- (he sr*crc| of maii'.s life nnd 
b’iiig. ("unipaial i\ (* stiidv (jf ;d! ie\ r’kitions i< being 
very ."•erioiolv made boili b^■ .scient i^^ts and religious 
leader", in all counlrie"- ‘iinl llune i.s a consi'n.Mi.s among 
them ihal every lu'lieving ."Oid inu.sl, hav(* its own 
revelations .and realisal ion. Benlly in Ihi"- realm of 
spiritual truths evt'rv mm iiiu*5t lie a (kiliimhus In hif^ 
own sou). dViiIy pioii.s .^-onts eceiywbi're altain a* 
syntheci.s among all truths known t<j Iheiai' .and sec 
Hod’s r(*\ •'I'ltion in thein."elvi .s. They come to the 
same cnncln.sion that Soevate*: fhsMared. vh.. man’s body 
was no! the rn in. Riles ami ccremonie.s also are reallv 
nienning’e-s. unh s.s wiiicr'n’Iv and earncstlv observed. 
Tln‘'r flilTeveiices an* h»<'al and hi.storical land not 
spirit uni. 

Whelher one bclievi’S in Je.su.s a.s liis Saviour, or 
Mori's or Mahomet i;,s hi^ jiiojjhet or whether 1 m' unites 
hi.s voice with ll/at of llir' Indian Rishis to call Hod 
“Thou firt our Volher'* the rockliottom tviilli is, 7*?!?., 
min i.s a .spirit and spirit is the truth and the malter 
or the material bo<ly is uo\v]i,*^ie to be ffuind. (Sod 
luirisflf revr.'il.s hi.s own truth to <’veiT huinan beitiR 
and if man realise.^ this ])rivileg(> of his. then ulone ho 
i.s not a mere anima], but a son of Hod. Mahomet in 
his Koran in.sists on thi.':' spiritual nature of limui tfiigtiin 
and again, nnd Je.«us also teaches the fatherhood of 
Crod in his Lord’s Prayer, by .«.iyitlg “Our F:ilher which 
art/ in Heaven, TTallowed be Thy name.” 

* ^isfe 
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The so-callul Hindu iioJyHiiMsJs jxlso worship the 
same Clod rrvcaUnl in flic' souJ of tlir worahippor, who 
fiocs tlic nianifcslatrons of tho One* in liio div<*r.s<‘ 

.s of nature. His forl*o is tijo imnianenro of the 
unknown in tho known universe, and being di'^salisfic d 
with Uie time and space-bound rnalil^'; 1 h' reties 
within liirnsfif, to *‘hear tlu‘ unheani music of the 
splierr.s' within his own soul. Tlie 1-liMiiic Sidbak is 
lo.'vf, in meditation of the triuisemidont Keilily, whereas 
the Hindu iSadhak attaches importance to botli the 
Hht in the universe and the unui mjfe.-'l in his soul. 

Intel Icctual cull tires ari' a-sinuiug tie'- same forms 
in nil counlr es and conscfpK'iil !y snenlific methods are 
being applied to all I'UrsiiiK and I'lideavouis of man- 
kind. Tlie a])parent difTi'n'iices are due to regional or 
g'^ogrjiih’ciil and li mporaiy eircumst- iiiei's. {md di'pend 
on tln! n'sonice’? of (he diverse nalions arnl co. imiiu- 
nitirs, 

Mrmk mi i*. bfing uni\ ersaliMd. Man*- mo»h rnoa- 
tion means (mabling him lu Mipt'rMile the partaail r 
and the smaller on! look with which In* is born. Hi-' 
culture and ediintinn sliouM b<' so directed that he 
maj^ feel w'icler and W'iih r synpiat hie.s w.lh the world 
AVho s a cultured man*/ My ri'jily Iq !hi^’ ((uerv is, lie 

: 0 : 


wdio can ftxd with all men and be all for the time 
being. There is a universal soul in men everywhere. 
This man m 'all men should be developed by cvtlucation 
and enltiire. Tliis is the Naradevata or Cbid in man 
we are in seareh of. We Inve to fmd him out in our 
own selves. The theories of different incat*nations, of 
difT(*rent revelations and 'Ceremonies are oil iiC'Ceptablo 
as 7 )>irl.s of the pame theism, only when we try to 
bec<uue iimversal jnen. Our great est Ini' in of the nine- 
teensh century. Raja Kam Mohun Hoy, w’as such a 
univeiNjl man, who is idaiined as iii Hindu of Hindus, 
a jtfbanktHi Maiilvi or ii perf(*d, theological interiiretor 
of the 8(*rriu)n on the Mount,. Sri HamakriKlina 
P:irjim‘ahan.sa was another iini\ers:il man. Poet 
Uabunlranaih Tagore lias l)ecu acclaimed a.s the Ourii-' 
deva in all parts of the world. Thi'n; is a jiossibility 
in <‘\eiy man or woman for developing this W’orld 
mentality and for rcali-ing tlic dei'pest synth(‘s's with 
the univer'-e. Hi>his ami Sadhak^ eveiywhere realise 
(his kinship with thi* t.hirg.s that exist. St. Francis 
alt.-incd this brotherhood W'ilh birds, lire and water 
and so he dcliM red a sermon to the biid-', and addressed 
Fire* a- biolher and Water as sister. 


MEMORIES OF AUSTRIAN MUSIC 

Uy nn. AIIUN GANCU'LI, y.1).s. (Vioiiiiii) 


“Memories reniemlx'rMl arc griefs forgotten” nml it 
is with this idea in \ iew I begin W'ith a heavy heart 
to chronicle my memnrii '8 about tlie Austrian music, 
at. a ti'ine when slie has been raviged by th ■ lioiTor.s 
of war. The .sterner pages of the rc'cent history will 
undoubtedly rol) Vienna of viiy many th'ng.s, but 
nothing can coiiqiier the spirit of Vienna. She wnll 
rise again as if from a horrible nightmare, '-ind b.* *''0 
g:iy and Tiernutlich' as bi'fove. W(* will find ngiin 
young VieniJe'«e men and women gatliering around at 
their favourite Tleiir gi’n’ singing old popul it m(’loJh\s 
with all their tender nu'lancholy and tlic'ir meiry joy. 
We W'ill Inar again the chorus .«ong'^ of the AVnehau 
maiden.s clad in their colourful national dre.ss going 
arm in arm inlong live valley, the sounds of the 
whirling Waltz by the gay couple at the distant cafe 
will thrill us. In fact, the spirit of there gay iieople, 
their tradilion.al hosinlalily towards for(‘ig’’ers wjU 
filway.s be (lieir 7»roud pos.sc'ssion. and be a po,nt(‘r to 
the rest of (he civili.s('d w'orld. 

For eenturies Austria ha.s beim tlir land of niu.^ic. 
Sinci^ figes she has attracted attimtion by her muscal 
mis.sinn. She i.s fnrliinnte to have given birth to a 
great number of mus’eian*, 'urnong tlnmi the groat, 
naaives are Hayden, Mozart, Schubert, Bruckner and 
Hugo Wolf. Her nature and aimo-phero attracted ard 
attached to her soil the gre test. of idl compr'S"V?t— 
Beethoven, also the North Orrman dohanes Brahw, 
and sin* ius])it'ed these two Austrians by choice with 
creative spirit and pown r. 

Coming from mountainous Itin'^bnuk tlio friends 
of Austrian music , will be made 'acquaigted with 


eharniing Silzburg. Mozart's spirit will Wi*leome tlu'm 
from the dome of St. P(‘ter’s and they will vi.^it, the 
hou.M’ of h s birth. Through the Alji country in 
flower thm'r jourmw will lead thorn through ‘Siilzkani- 
mergut' (u IIk'- mona'-tcry of 8t, Florian, rich in 
1rea.<tun'S, when* Austrian masliTs of inusic livi’d ami 
woiked. Fnder the splendid Biucknrr organ lie.s the 
sinpile .and I'ious little sclmoliri'i-fter. the greatest 
Austrian composi'r of Symphonies. Lo.-t in dreams and 
far frf»m the w'orld Bruckner liere listened to his 
d vine insjuiation. Over hi? grave the organ still 
SfKms to pour out its beautiful chords. 

Followuiig the hi.'^torical path of Nibulungs the 
>i-i((>rs wull pa*^s*(he lovely Waichau valley, and the 
blue Danube, cehbrated by many songs, wdl carry his 
gay boat to th(» shores of Vienna. Vienna, the levcr 
young heart of the world of music, will, give to the 
frien<l of miKsrc, joy and delight. Th<? musical ex- 
periences of this uniqiK* town are skiiply 'unforgett- 
a/ble. Vienna with its State Opera, its Philharmonic 
orehestnt. its coneort halls and beautiful church con- 
certs, with its whirling and enchanting Waltzes, with 
its eba.Tin and joy in life. And now Vienna invit<'S 
you -9 bo to its many musical rcminbcenccs which 
form part of the essence of this town no less than 
ScluiibiTt’s Lieder, Hayden’s popular hymn or Strauss 
and T/}inncr‘s .sweet dance melodies, Kspocinlly 
the miidciin, the music conoissOur and the music 
le’stoHan will vis t f.hi' spc>t« where masters lived. 
Tl(*re the pn^.-ent lime -parses awjy and is lost in the 
midst of the past. Old Vienna is revived, ibastjona, 
glads, softly waving hills reminding of musiqaJ 
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rhythm. And o„ne will stand in old courtyards and 
houses imbibed with the spirit of the immortals. It is 
liere they lived and suffered, here they expressed 
ell their ioy ]by music and here died what in them 
was mortal. Sometimes it seeime as if these old 
Viennese houses in their loneliness suddenly began 
to sing and speak of the p'ast. We are silent with awe 
impressed with the mystic power of these memories. 
Let us join with the Viennese when they say, 

^*Wicn ist noich reich an wohnhaurern s incr 
grosisen musiker, die wohl fuglich Tompol iir.d 
weiliestatien <kr suh'ii genanlt w.irdi'ii knneii." 
(Vienna sUll is rich in dwi'lling^ of Us gnat 
musicians which well we may call tcinph's of remem- 
branee.) 

The special characit'rish'c of ihc clas-^ic V ‘:im> -e 
music is embodied in Iho gn'jit coiniuw'r of L'f‘d(‘r 
Fnanz S(dnnbert. In his luiisJc not onl.v tlie <lreaniy. 
ronnanlic Vienna, but also tlie bnlliaiit gii^ty ot 
Vumru'se character. Lichtcntal. CJriuz ng. Ne.^dorf, Uie 
given Viennese suburbs, are reflecled in his eieations ; 
merry luiighler rings, the Ik'os of Wieru-rwahl nnuniur, 
old Stephen’s dome tinvers abt»> e the liannonious (dd 
town. You all thfse if you vis.t the charming <‘ld 
house in I Ik* Nustlorfei -stra.-si' where Schubert wa'^ 
born. Lilac ivS ju flower in the court vard evcTVihiug 
is lieu- the jiresenl daus not inlrud»‘--th(' 

past seemg! still alivi* in IIk* room.*-', staircii^e.-, iind 
liassages — ouc shouM not worder if all al oucf' th<- 
Master's .spectacles should be seen peiririg tliroug), the 
w'ikIow paiK'S. 

AVl'at gi\(s to lh(‘ mu'; cal at iiui^-pherr of Vicuna 
its sj)eci!il touch is tin- fact lhat all thc'C niu^^n iau< 
who livcfl .Mul wofkial hen' liavi' left .mI'kt their death 
then* i)ropf'r .-urrowuding^ to I In' hili'i* gem i atiou, a.> 
for inst^iiice the hou.ses of Schiibeit.s turih and death 
fire still rf's}»('cllully ])re.-*('r\ <'d ; likewiM" iijiouuerable 
Spots remind orn* of Bei'thoveii, Hayden. Mtjz.nl or 
Brahms. Nobody is .astoni-^K'd l(t find on soin<. hmpe 
an’ insrrijilion .saying. 

“Hi(r hat BeetliONen die Krt>ici.” ‘lli«’r hal 
, Mozart die ‘/auberflole’ gescliaffi’ii” or "TIa-r hat 
.bdians Slrau.s deii AVaizer ‘An der schonen blaiieii 
Donau’ gf*schrielK*n.’’ 

(Here Beetlioven wrote tin ‘lOroicii Inue Moza’t 
(•rented the ‘Magie flute' or here .loliiii Straus com- 
po.'^ed the Waltz ‘On the blue Dimibe'.) 

From Lkhtental, the idyllic scene of many happy 


episodes in Schuberts life, Olic wanders pleasantly 
into the green country of HcilJigenstadt. Here e\€ry 
thing rcuiiinds of Beethoven. A s mi>le house receives 
the visitor, where the ‘Eroica’ was created and thus 
it has become the palace of genius. The surroundings 
of Vienna were a quiet retreat for many Viennese 
artists : Grillparzer, Leniiu, Schubert, Korner and 
Baiuirnfcld also liked to dwell hiTc. How thrilling to 
wander along the patli.'^ which )Mie among Bectho- 
veiiH favourite walks, like the Bccthovcngang to the 
Kahlonberg. The fritiully hiliss of tlu' Kahleiiberji give 
you a fnciidly gn'r*1iiig. viney.aiiL full of .-‘iin, gardens 
full of blo.^-’oms, pel fume ami pi'uu'. Soft air, the 
yoiigs of laiks, .‘;ound of mu.sic all aruinuJ. In the 
Mii'^lc're calm of ancienl Modbng. Bi'cthoven wiole the 
Mis.i in 1,h(‘ Cliriflhof, a .'jM-cidly beaut ful lioiise well 
W(»rth a In the healtli ri'smt, Baden then* 'i^rc 

many placi"! rf minding of Beethoven ; high above 
ihc lown a Icniph* i^ dMlicalcd to hi!^ iriciiiory. 

The -ity of Vi'iina jl.M'lf i'. iich in musical 
icnmi.se icc.s. Th(' dwi'Iliiigs of (lluik lli\dcji, aud 
Mozail <»lil duc.il jud-ees where llic grf'atrsi com- 
jutM'r.s t thf'ir line were welcome guests lu the 
'riu'afer an der AVi< ii which .stdl stand, ** unchanged, 
tlie first pf'rfiu'maiice of Fnlf'lio with tin* second 
•oi'oreii Ouveitine l(K>k place in Octobi'r 20, iSQo. 
In the si)h'ndid jnlace of Prinz Eiigfui, a maible tablet 
nuiiinds of the .schoolma.ster and organic of St. 

Flop'an famous Anion Bnicki’er. whom the Emperor 
invited here to spend tlie Iasi, year.s of his life. A 

trip to Bnigenlniid t.akes tlu- \isitor to Eis ll,stadt 
wlK•re Josef Ha.vden icm ducb d Ihe orclnstn of the 
Piirce P>U('rli:iZv A vi*-!! to (lie charming hill church 
ill Pli-c'iisiadl. the M'lu.s’oh urn with Ha\dr>n's tomb. 
I(* the T’.deihazv palace and th ' iich mus -Uin 

iriustiute vuitlb the activity the rieatov of the 

Austrian Mu.sic hymn. 

After .MU h da.ys f.jrevvell i' ]>ainful, and our heart 
is filhd will! tici ]> gnlitiide for thein who made 
Au'^lri’in inu.sii* tamnus Ihiough Ihe world. J'lns is 

how a l-'n rich mii’^Ii'i.an rem irked alP r vi.'iting the 
enchanting city : 

‘ Et (h vant, CCS lomlu'aux qiii noUs piirlenl dc*s 
grundi's mailu's un senluni'iil fh* frofoiuh' recon- 
n iis.sancc el, d‘:tdniiral jo-n ija-ssionnee peur leurs 
oeuvres, nous sai-il, nous (umiprenuns niieiix 
mis,si<iu mu.sicale ih- lAuliicln-. J^lle a dfjiru’ an 
rnoiide ime nchcs.st' (pii depasse presqiie Ics lirniloS 
pos.Mbks I” 


THE ROLE OF THE NATIONAUST MCTSUBIS 

Br ATUR RAHMAN 


One of the most frequently debated questions of the 
day is, “Is there any Nationalist Mudlim in Bengal 
ut all?” 

The vast majority will answer “No/’ A tiny 
fraction will say, “Perhaps lli(‘re is/’ only a few will 
reply in the clear-cut aflirni.it ivc. 

Indeed, after all that ha\c taken pliice iu the 
wake of that far Apiil day when the KrisJiak Prajas 
dug their graves on the soil of an entente w’ith 
Nizhnuddius Leagiu*, iiiueh of a, national concoptiou 
cannot rMnain m Muslim Bengal. Today the 
Nationalist Muslims si anil isolat ed in •.% hopeless 
ininonty, tlicir idea's 6-haltered, their erred ridieulod. 
their exiteteiice made tn'iK table. Disintegration in 
their ranks has been complete and the channel of 
their activitii's has lost itsidf in tlie sands of oblivion. 
The paradox that originated with Kazlul Hmi betray- 
ing hiinaelf, has borne fruit, alas! leaving a. ta.sti* in 
the mouth , that even tin' unscrupulous palate of the 
Shor-i-Bangal would r(‘adily loathe. The reeent history 
of Muslim Bengal ha.s berm a dirty canvas of crusis 
juxHposf»d agaiiiht crisi.s. of nralici' and intrigue : 
a prefabricated concalination of blackmail and 
swindle resting on the links of bankrupt leadiTslup 
and sordid tomfonh'iy. All tinough llu' yc'urs follow- 
ing the funeral of the Krishak Pnjas, hatri'd collecfed 
ut largo, and fanatic Idood boih'd re-tle.ssly in million 
arteries, (ill at lart the animal madly ni.shed down 
the d(>clivily, Jind piMisiiod in the unhallowed wat»rs 
of interncciui' warfare. Thpri' in the smoko .and Idood 
of the fateful e\eiiing of Die Hith August, 1940. sank 
the pale *Sijn of Niiilioiuilism liehind the skvli»<' of 
burning C'alculla. But even in that liuiiulluous 
legion, a handful eluiig to tlu’ir firlw4e of faitli, the 
cpoed of r-ommori nationality, lief'dless of the nuini- 
fost spectre of fin'- and .sword dangling around. 

And tiiose were the Nationulist Muslims, the 
‘hirelings’ ‘traitors*, ‘.^'howftjoys’, and ‘(piisling.s/ ‘im- 
becile iinicrobes feeding on the mercy fjf Hindu vesical 
interests/ Ask of Mr. Cabinet Minister or Mr. 
Rickshaw-puller the denominalioii, and you will get 
the veiy answer, probiibly with some additional 
adjectives. They have been ihe birgot of the worst 
bullying the world has ever known, and bullying, 
you know, i.s las ciidlc'ss as the train of your thoughts. 
But why IhLs bullying ? Why this rabid tirade and 
slinging of mud and steel ugain.^ct persons so f^w ia 
number? Only Muslim Bengd can answer. 

Therefore, w*e, tlin Nulion ilmt Muslitnf* of Bengal, 
turn our faces oru’c again to that .surging ocean of 
humanity from whore w’e come, that vast eoneourwe 
of men .and women forming tbo world’s greatest 
concent ration of the ndigion of Allah, the Muslim 
community of Bengd, not to give it back the sham<^ 
it flings at us, l>ut to see the climax of it. Because 
we know, and every intelligent man knqws, 'Ui'at 
slander is no remedy for slander, that coaMar is 
powerlesw to illiwndne the shades of night. Wc have 
decided merely lo' continue in suffering. The Creed 
that has been satnetifled by the heart4)lood . of 
Mohammad A)i, Ansari, Asmal Khan, Badaha Khma 


and Az.'id, yet calls for the sacrifice of many, so that 
when independence comes out of the mists of the 
yot-to-be, the contribution of Muslims may not be 
insignificant m comparison with what the Hindus 
have done. 

Just think of tho Red Shirts of the western 
frontier, jusfl. pause a moment to unite the fragments 
of tlicir aiUivitiea on the .screen of your mind, and 
your lie :>rt will not shrink back from your ideals ; 
and you will get a clue of the fje-ague’s dis:*omfiture 
in the land of the Puthans. The.sc valiant sons of 
the lulls do not work and live iu the comforts of the 
wcll-fiirnL<h(‘d studies of Pesliawar. The fields of 
tlicir activities lie elsewhere, on the uabeatem tracks 
of .«4tone and gravel, on the heights of the inouDt»ins, 
rn the grey valhys of tlic Sulailuitiii. They M'TVe m.an, 
and llirough man thiy serve (Jod. That ks why fhe 
redoubtable' league propagaTida collapsed in S«diacl 
before the simplicity of Ghaffar Khan and his men. 

Here, then, is the challenge for you. Nationalist 
Mu.s!ini.s of Bcmgal. Can you do here wli'it the sage, 
of the frontier has done among his people ? Have 
you Ihe courage to pursue your mission through all 
the adverse* eunenls of fortune ? Are you prepareii 
lo icarry your message to every di-strict, village and 
hamlet of this historic land ? Do you consider perisli- 
iiig for a nob'e caiHi* a btdter alternative for plenty 
in ma.'-ochism ? Say ‘no’ and mingle in Ihe niuKitudo 
of si'lf-scM'kers. Ray ‘yes/ ami choose the path of the 
vlicwm fi'W. the path of .subl’miition through sacrifice. 

And llum if your conviction be .so .strong, proceed 
to the ta'‘*k of educating tlie grout m «.s«e< rotting in 
Ihe morass of pnviM’ty, exploitation iiiiid ignorance. 
Fight With the d(‘vil of illiteracy and narrowness, and 
through your words and «Mctiviti(.'», let them re-^-reate 
themselves so that they may have a wider outlook 
of life and higher idey.ls tlian merely buying and 
selling of cattle and seeds, and toiling in the day and 
skeping at night. Work out your way from the 
!)»t.tnm, and bring the bottom to the top. Tint, politics 
remain the monopoly of the uvariri'ous whose ideo- 
logies are co-terminous with the greed of their hearts?. 

And when you ae,hiov^^ the end of your piu'suit, 
wlien you are able to make the people, your 
poor brethren of the soil, consciouiu of them- 
selves and tlieir might in a world of democracy ; 
only then you may afford to look back for a fleet'ng 
second, and answer the (charges against* you, and t«n 
the en'^mie.s of freedom, “Yes sirs, we have been 
quislings all through our lives, qiii.sMngg in a society 
of tacketeers and gangsters, but now we have justified 
our existence and ptruggle/’ 

Till that day of the future, the Nationafist 
Muslim will know' >no rest.- Worse may cOme. but 
the faith of the true Nationalist will not waver, 
light of his ideals will not lose its: fialo, his vision 
of common independence for all will over eall bim 
OTWords ; for hi» conviction about the nltimgte 
eiiivergence of truth- out of ibo darkness that prevaito' 
is far too deep^oted. 

Qod willing, our tadc will be aoeompliAted, 
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villtie «iid the Uuiou of the eamo 
oai&e^ to withki tihe ftodeff Foltoe Station of Faridpur 
dn^rtot ip Beoial. 

It tiipfpem from the cooupational oenaua of the 
vilto|e uSiiBix by the euthor of thu note in July, 1044, 
thftt in JanuBiy, IMS, there were in all 168 families, 
Of whioh, however, eome were in later months wiped 
dt by Famine du^ng 1043. The elaaeificatKm oi 
famSm on the basto of occupation is as follows : 

Tablb 1 
/ahan^opalpur 


CXdtivator 

JanuBiy 1943 

79 

January 1944 
77 

Trader 

27 

23 

Labour 

24 

20 

Artisan 

12 

11 

Service 

12 

11 

Jotdar 

5 

5 

Beggar 

4 

8 

2amindar 

3 

8 

Priest 

2 

2 


Total 168 

156 


lu course of actual survey work, the writer found 
that tlie families that weie wiped off during 1943 
thiough starvation, death and deskrticmi coneisted of 
Labourers 4, Traders 4, Ariiwin 1, Oultivatore 2, Petty 
employee 1, beggar 1, 

Tsanbfebors 


Out of the total number of famihes as m January, 
1043, as many es 54 faxmliee alienated a part or the 
whole of their holdings in the famine year of 1043 
li^e total extent of land alienated by the villagers 
was as follows : 


Tablb 2 


• 

Through sale 

Acree 

26*04 

Price 

Bm. 

5,598 

Loan 

Rs. 

Salam 

Rs 

Throi^ teiortgage 

7*93 

.. 

1,121 

• • 

Through lease 

10*44 

• • 

• • 

8i;mi 


The offimal figures of dooumenta of land transfer 
of the vpoum tot 1043 are, however, far below 54. It 
appears from statistics collected from official sources 
that only 82 dooumeiHitB were executed in 1048 This 
d'scieistnicy between the ofikual figures of land trans- 
f0r^ ahd tbe figtires gathered through the author’s 
panmd survey to to be explained by the fact that 
ifk 1043 the vutogen in mssiy cases, mutually «on- 
ssnted to tsmtofer towl on verbal oontmet or ou 
ecmtvact widtten but not registered, so as to avoid 
detoy^ expenses and harassment incidental to regie* 


tfWtlCttu 

iNm tta triUe livw ia Uu> pingiapb abo,*, it 
‘ it «lMr ttet tit* H tirMUBfnrnn tnJuti M a ifbolr 
tQhMuMt '44*41 aonw of piltivaiila land 

{MMumP mt and 3mmf, IIM. 'OOi smmw 

' gSja 

I il < ^ 

I * I 


tng manner : Of 44*41 acres, *60 acre was transfebed 
in order to meet rent arrears due by the tranaferoir to 
bis landlord ; 4*60 acres were tra^erred with tbe « 
avowed object of acquiring more convenient or better 
plots of land iu exchange for the existing ones or in 
oxchauge for their money value realised through 
transference ; 5*00 acres were tranefeired with a view 
to cloar off debts outstanding ; 6*40 acres were trane- 
fened, the money value of which appeam to have 
been utilised partly for the acquintion of fresh land 
and partly for food purchase. By far the biggest 
quantity of land, namely, 27*85 acres, or 62*71 p^ cent 
of the total transferred area wee, however, alienated 
with a view exclusively to procure tanoiiey to buying 
food This serves to measure the severity of the 
famine and the eoonomio distress caused through 
shortage of food The number of traneferoiB may be 
classified aeoordmg to the cause of the transference : 


Table 3 

Cause of Nuni>er of 

Traiueference irmaferm 

Rent arrears 1 

Old debts 4 

Land purchase 6 

Food and land purchase 5 

8<*arcity and food purchase 39 


It IS to be noted that 10 out of 64 tranaferOTS 
were, at the same time, transferees themselves For 
all these ten persons, the total net ahenation was to 
the tuue of *38 acre whicti will be clear from the 
following table ; 

Table 4 


Ten transferors who were also transferees in 1943 
Alienated 


By sale 
Bv mortgage 
By lease 


5*80 acres 
2*40 „ 
2*85 „ 


Total 

Acquired 

By purchase 
By mortgage 
By lease 


11*06 acres 


9*35 acres 



Total 10*68 acres 


Tite range of holdings transferred, given> in the 
following Table, showa that the existing evils of frag* 
meuted holdings were further mtensified m 1943 : 


Tabia 5 


HoidiDgB tnuuferaed by villagera 

m 1943 

Ranife of trantfomd 

Number of 

holdinsi in aate» 

MnafProra 

•10 to >80 

7 

•21 » •« 

22 

•«l „ 1*W 

14 

101 „ 1-40 

4 

1-41 „ 9*<» 

4 

a-41 » 8-00 

1 

8 01 „ < 00 

2 


TtfW af j 



the h$dM ^ 

them were ^ 4 . 1^ 

iSc» eai^tets, gcildwnith«» who 

piA^ ^dependent on land ; 3 were i$tdmi whote 
mmw oonaidted of cash rent, jreht and kka$ agH« 
eultnml produce y 10 were petty tradere ineluding 
Kmoll shoprheepers; aellem cS end milk, etc., 
wlio alao derived a part of their incomeB from 
land. 

Oiit of 54 familtee transferring their holdinge in 
1943, ee many m nine families became landless, 
am<)iimte In e^iyinfl; that 16-6 per cent of such families 
became Is^leas. What was alarming was that the 
number and perct>ntage of families with email hold*- 
ittpi; remarkably incresased in the famine year. Among 
those 54 falmilics who aliexiated lend during 1043-44, 
therb were 37 kmilics (both cultivaring and non- 
^Uvitting) with email holdimp up to the rise of 4 
bores QxS the maximum, but their number increased by 
13i per cent between 1943 and 1944. The number of 
cultivating families with small holdings (t.c., with 
holdings up to 4 acres as the maximum) increased by 
16 per cent. It appears that the proportion of such 
peasants as held 8*01 acres and above, remained the 
wiiftrie in 1044 as in 1943 ; but that of fiddle* 
peasant^** as a whole (who owned more ttnan 4 aoree 
but {f»w than 10*33 acres) diminished by 331/3 
per cept. Thus out of every 100 ^middle* peasants atowt 
60 alone wirvivcd as "imddle* peasants, the rest being 
reduced to the status of ‘small’ peasants (with hold- 
ings less than 4 acres). The ‘small’ peasants, that is, 
the poorer section of the agriculturists, proved, of 
cottrwe, more vulnerable and more open to the ravages 
of wnnt and famine. The reason is that, other things 
being '’ equal; the power of resistance increases as the 
s;se of hoMihg increases. The families on whom the 
famitre inflicted the greatest palpable injury were 
iimcmg the ‘small’ peasants with holdings up to 1-50 
acres. All the nine fiamilios that became landless fell 
adtliin this category of ‘small* peasants. The severity 
of loss sustained by 45 other transferors, though 
tiling, was, yet, less poignant : they lost their land 
only in parts; Again, 16 out of 37, 7;.®,, nearly 44 
per cent of transferors among culti\Totor8 lost anything 
between *41 acre * to 4 acres through tranaference, 
‘35 l«^r cent of transferors among artisans and 40 
per cent of tlmsc among potty traders became kindlow. 
A:gt>m, 100 per cent among transferors of the artisan 
ciaa» and 90 per cent among those of the petty tradw 
o.la»e rnffened a net diminution iui the sise of their 
tespsetiVe boMings, either in parts, or, to the extent 
of ib^ whole of their possession. JotdaTa, however, 
fated betfsir ; in 2 out of 3 oases, they had a net 
a^iiioo* to their previous holdings. 

TsAWgSMna 

llie dsotal am tranrfemd in 1948 within tto 
. vlllngs te^'^uestion was soquirod hy 63 transferees m 
an, of riijai\23 wm co-villagew and 30>utridfE6. 
^ some were from . the , 

■ Si _ _ 

^*1^14)11$.' ipwiiiait^^ uim a8afi«d ' kem^ iNaT ' 

w licit' 


.r^Uires'ofvtbsir own'' in. 

ferenoe took pIkim/ A riawi^ pi imme* 

farces on the basis of occupatibn may bp made Jn 
following manner ; ' ; . 


TabubA 

Co-oiUaoars 

8 


Oocupaiion 

Cultivator 
Jotdar 3 

Office-employcc' and Jotdar I 

Traders 4 

Moneylenders 1 

Priest and petty employees 2 

Zemindar 8 


Outriders 

20 

I 

a 

4 

1 

1 

0 

80 


All the transferees taken together acquired 
through purchose 28*74 acres of land of wliich 26^04 
acres were sold by villagers of Ishan-Gopalpur and 
2*70 acres by outsiders. Secondly, 7*93 acres were 
acquired through mortgage : 3*58 acres being of the 
»ud khaUui variety and 4*35 acres of sud harati type 
of mortage. Both these types are of the usufructuary 
brand : in both the oases the mortgaged land passes 
into hands of the mortgagee and remains in his 
possbssion till the repayment of loans,— the interest 
on the principal sum gsetting exhausted in the process 
of his enjoying the profits from the land mortgaged. . 
In the case of aud barati imortgage, however, the 
mortgaged land, after being taken over by the 
creditor, is handed back again lo the mortgagor for 
purposes of ctiltivation, on condition that the latter 
poys to the mortgagee 60 per cent of the gross agri- 
cultural prodiure from that land. Thirdly, land takon 
on lease by the transferees amounted to 10-64 acres, 
of which *20 acre was acquired from outside the 
Mouea. As a whole, 47*31 acres were acquired by the 
53 tmnsferees— the whole including 2*90 acres acquired 
from outside! the Mousa. It should be noted, how* 
ever, that 10 (all co-villagers) out of 53 transferees 
themselves tmnsferred more or less of their own land 
simnJtanoously that they acquired fresh land from 
outsiders or from no^villagers. Such transference 
effected by transferees accounted for 11*06 acres , as 
already shown in Table 4. Tlie net aceretion of land 
to all the tranriorees taken together woe, therefore, of, 
the order of 30-35 acres of wluch 2*90 acres were 
acquired by the villagers from outride of , 
Mouba’. , , 

Mann® of CoNCKNmvmN or ^ - 

Houiingb^ 

It was found that 27 per cent of jimd 
^acqidred by ..tmngfer^s '.opnpeptFhted''^ ^ 

3;®4i^« w^tbto: dip Villggoi 
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: A ^ay.' M Vt^ewiag Kie oAture of ooa- 

ol: the traaefetred boldmgs is to dasidly 
m the hadfl of ooimpetien and then 
16 eonijpare. iha proportkm of Jand aeqoired by each 
of the occupation groups, fooh a comparison has 
mitde in column (7) of Table I of Appendix 
From this Table, it will be apparent thnt 40*5 
per eoni of tlie total went to cultivators, including 
GO-vdlagers and outsiders ; 17*9 per cent to Zamin- 
dars ; 16 per cent to office-employees ; 10*2 per cent 
to Tradeia ; 7 per cent to Jotdars ; 5*3 per cent to 
Moneylcndem and 4*1 per cent to Priests and petty 
employees. All this means tliat 59*5 per cent of land 
that was acquired went to those Hasses of pcopU^ 
within and outside of the village who took practically 
very little or no interest in land, such os, Zamin- 
dars, Traders, Moneylenders, Office-cmployc'cs, Priesis, 
etc. 

Jf, again, we examine the nature of land concen- 
tration among the trnnaferees who were co-villagers, 
the scene becomes more appalling and the picture 
more gloomy. A reference to Table II of Appendix ‘A* 
will be convincing iu this regaad. It h revealed that 
the cultivator- transferees of the village farc<l the 
worsti ; that instead of acquiring, all of tbom, as a 
wliole, iawnirrfd a net loss of *32 acre of laud. Nega- 
tively tfT^caking. they acquired --2‘1 per cent, whereas 
Zamitidars grabbfd 43*9 per cent. Nrxt came Traders, 
followed successively by Jotdars, OfHce-('mploy<*es, 


impoverishment of its tiliers— that is the domihftpt 
feature of the ogiicultural economy of the Village 
surveyed. 

The Rich Become Riciigr, the Poob Poobbr 

It has been remarked above that the Famine 
caused land transference in the village in such a 
maimer as to render the rich richer, the poor poorer, 
As liund in the rural area is, in a special sense, a 
measure of wealth, if, therefore, other things beiug 
equal there be a net addition to one’s land, om* 
becoiucs comparatively ricfti thereby. Appicindix ‘B’ 
f^ows lltat 4 out of 23 tranaferee-'families who owned 
no land in 1943 became owners thereof in 1944. They 
ramc from trading and moneylending clnsBes who 
were distinctly better oflF than ordinary “small” and 
‘%iddlo” peasants. Again, in 1943, none held precisely 
10*01 to 11*00 acres but in 1944 a family was pro- 
moted to this range from that of 9*01-10*00 ceres ; 
another made a junjp from the range of 27*01-28*00 
to 28*01-29*00 acres. In the highest ranges of laud 
ownership, significant shifting of position took place. 
Thus, it appeara that in 1943, 3 families owned 49*01- 
50*00 acres oach ; this range of holding wns broken 
through in 1944, and each rose to tlie higher and still 
higher range. All these last 5 families came from 
Jotdar-Talukdar and Zaimindar classes, the latter 
three coming eol(‘Iy from the 25nmindBr class. 


Monc?ylrnders and PrioHts, who respectively stuged 
14*6 per cent, 14*4 per cent. 11 per cent, 10*8 j>€r cent 
and 7*4 per cent of 14*79 acres. 

Tlie magnitude of the evil of such uianiier of 
land transference is to be judg(’d from two points of 
view. In tbe first place, such transferees cs are 
mcnlione<I to be non-eultivatore in the preceding 
paragraph inevitably constituted the richor section of 
the population tand, iherrforo, it may be said that when 
land from the poor cultivatora passed on to thetau, it 
rendered the rich richer, the poor poorer. Secondly » 
these rich transferees, even though they commanded 
the means to afford, did very little to improve the 
capital value of land, for instance, through applying 
manure, irrigation, etc. Still, however, they cadiibited 
ootisideriable eagerness to own land. Their land-hunger 
anid their callous indifference to improving the land 
tKoems to b(i incongruous. But such incongruity is not 
' difficult to explain : on the one hand, the land-liungcr 
^08 there becauae land gave them prestige, influence 
and wealth ? specially so, in a period of rising prices 
ah^ of food famine ; olso, the decline of cottage 
ind^tries and ^e paucity of alternative sources of 
inv^stoant in fhe area (save and except during the 
, War period) rendered the importance of land so 
^supreme- On the other hand, their failure to improve 
; W <|uality «f the soil is to be cxplamed by their 
; aloofness from oetpal agricultural operations, Their 
j^yssodatlon ^th land, apart from its ownership, was 
T6tiodr#KAit and farnfetched, that is, through the 
^ the sdl ^ho paid them rent In «a»> 

\ Of in their direct posseerion, 

odt tm bottp or bh^ ot ndhi 
yWd) ommgemnot fl»d‘ Jived 

'by' 'Slwrefcroppew who. 


To many it may aiqiear n^itural, even inevitable, 
that land would pass from the poorer to the richer 
persons. The poor, it is said, are always in need of 
money, the rich have money ; end, in the case of 
land-transfer, what happens is that land passes ou to 
the rich for a money- value that servCtS to StabiliiM? the 
former’s family budget. 

This, however, is not always the case ; in other 
yiears (preceding 1943). land did pass on fi'om the 
well-to-do cultivators to their f^ompeers or even to 
their Jess fortunate brethren. An analysis of the 
causes of land-transfer would reveal that transference 
is often caused by motives other than the nee<l for 
ready cash : land is substituted by better or more 
eouvenient plots of land. Even where ready caali i? 
needed, that casli may be utilised for various purposes. 
For instance, it may be made to form the nucleus of 
busincas-copital. This has been a sj^ial feature mnee 
1939, fronTv when new opportunities of investment 
presented themselves. But the Famine Year of 1943. 
opened up newer paths of misery rather than of suc- 
cess. In this fateful year, hunger and scarcity reigned 
supreme ; food, and, cash for food at any cost, was 
the cry. In such an abnormal situation, poverty and 
food shortage were the dominant forces behind land 
transfer. The hungry needed food, and, therefore, 
money ; the rich hungered for land and they had 
money. Tlie holding of the poor might be tiny, they 
hod to sell it out, and too many of them competed 
to .sell. TTic rich knew their game ; they di^q>IayoH 
deeds of sympathy but showed reluctance to purchase ; 
then they bargained, and, again, hung back, but 
ultimately bought— at a nominal price ; even 
price, was mosUy not fully - paid. Thus Fraud was 
added to Black-mailing. In mai»y a sense, , the 
situatitm ki the village in question in the 
Famine Year of 1943, was quite grim, desperate and 
dtagttstiiig. ,, . . 
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dppmidi^ 

Tabls I 

Ooncenimtiaii of iraitaferred lands among iransfereea (Co-villageitr and Outsiders) on the of 

oocupatioii : 


OimLpaUm 


Net land 

Co- villdoers 

OtUeiders 

Propoii^ of iMWt 


acquired 
(in acres) 

No. 

Acreage 

acquired 

No. 

Acreage 

acquit^ 

io ool. (Sf) to total 
iaod acquired 

Priest and petty 

employee 

1*50 

2 

MO 

1 

0*40 

41% 

Moneylender 

1*95 

1 

1*60 

1 

0*35 

S-3% 

Jotedar 


2*53 

3 

2*13 

1 

0*40 

7-0% 

Petty trader 


3*65 

4 

2*15 

4 

1*60 

10-2% 

Office employee 


5*44 

1 

1*64 

3 

3*80 

16-0% 

Zemindar 


6*49 

3 

6*49 

0 

0*00 

17-«% 

Oultivator 


14*69 

9 

-0*32 

20 

+15*01 

40-5% 


Total 

,36*25 

23 

14-79 

30 

21*46 

100*0% 


iVJB.— 2*90 acres out of 36*25 acres were acquired from outside of the Mouza. 


Appenda M’* 

Tablb II 

Conoentratioki of transferred tends among trans* 
ferees (Co-villagers alone) on the basis of occupation ; 

Net land acquired No. of Proportion of 
by Co-villa gers Co-villagers land in co) . 


OempaUon 

(in acres) 

who acquir- 

(2) to total 



ed tend 

land acquired 

Priest and petty 




employee 

1*10 

2 

7*4% 

Moneylender 

1*60 

1 

10*8% 

Jotedar 

2*13 

3 

14*4% 

Petty trader 

2*15 

4 

14*6% 

Office employee 

1*64 

1 

11*0% 

Zamindar 

6*49 

3 

43*9% 

Cultivator 

-.0*32 

9 

-^2*1% 

Total 

14*79 

23 

100*0% 


Appendix “B" 


Range of holdings of transferees (Co-villagorB 
alone) before and after 1943 : 


Range of holdings 

No. of families 

No. of families 

in a<*res 

(before 1943) 

(after 1943) 

0*0 to 0*0 

4 

0 

0*1 to 2*0 

3 

8 

2*1 to 4*0 

5 

2 

4*1 to 10*0 

7 

8 

10*1 to 11*0 

0 

1 

27*1 to 28*0 

1 

0 

28*1 to 29*0 

0 

1 

49*1 to 50*0 

3 

0 

50*1 and above 

0 

3 

Total 

); 

23 

23 


GASSinCATION 

Bt N. V. 

Mr. V. B. Kabnik, one of the Indian Delegates to 
the Industrial Committee on Coal Mining, m a press 
interview at Karachi said tinat at the conference they 
would press for the nationalisation of coal mines in 
India. 

Nationalisation of coal mines in India, coupled with 
the importation of modem machineiy as sujggested by 
Mr. Kamik, may be one of the methods to increase 
effioiemtgr and production. This may also put the 
miners oil a better level than they are in now. Mr. 
Kanuk’s dream : ‘^We shall pre« that Indian miners 
should be brou^^t in line with that of miners of other 
advanced oountriee^' too may come true^ Howeyeri 1 
fed that Mr. Kamik said ^'mines’’ mstead tif ^'miners*' 
in the sentence quoted immediately before this. For 
gassiScatlon of coal mines is what engages the eeiio^ 
attention of advaneed countries. So it wotdd be in 
keeping with the spirit of the times to 
mmes in line with mines of advanoed 
Whdi piroduetioik can. be raised to the optimum ^and 
wastage limited to the mnsomim minimum ttooui^ 
of ccNd mines, It is ridiculous Vto tUifc 
: of a nkMU nftrnn in one comer. ' 


OF COAL MINES 

B8WAR 

It is estimated that more than 65 per cent of the 
potential energy of the coal burnt to raise steam 
power for industrial purposes is wasted away. Though 
in India coal has not become e universal domestic 
fuel, what little quantity of it is burnt in domestic 
grates is a total waste, considering that vital 
chemicals that coal provides are not turned into ^ 
useful account. Besides, the coal burnt as fuel in 
households can very well be converted into power to 
run the rising industries of the tend.. 

Apart from the colossal waste, there are other 
factors which make cod mining in traditional way 
uneconomic. In the usual couioe 39 per cent to ^ ^ 
per cent of coal is left behind in the seam. It is 
never possible to avoid this 'leaving^ so long ss coal 
is mined in the old way^ Under the present-day 
mining operations, there is always, the danger that 
pockets gis are opened up. Though ihege can be 
converted into gaasous fuel to drive the chains^ of 
industiy (dbout i;/0p0 4dt; of pk pm ton of coal in thd 
sesps), under dm present state it mantog mdt 

be (kme. On the other hanA these gas 
a .coneignt eoume 'of'i^'gmsit/'dani^^in:'^ 
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eontribvte to the building up of f[re*damp and blaok- 
tbtmp. 

If gaepification of the coal mines is taken up in 
hand. <*oal will ^be turned hundred per cent into gas. 
Also, its constituents, vital chemicalB, benzene, sol- 
vents and other raw materials which come up to the 
surface along with the gas will become cvailable to 
operate heavy chemical industries in a bettor and 
more efficient manner than at present. Not only is 
the gas convertible into steam or electrical power, 
but it can also foe changed into synthetir liquid fiiela, 
plastics and rubber. 

The idea of gassifying the coal mines was first 
put foi-ward 80 years ago by the great Russian 
oheimjst Dmitri Ivanovich MendcleefF. His suggestion 
appeared interesting and practical to the eminent 
British chemist Sir William Ramsay. Sir William’s 
interest in the scheme went further. He sank «n 
experimental shaft in a Durham coal-field. Biif, the 
idea did not apparently “catch on.’* Even Lenin who 
^did all he could to interest Russian scientists in 
gassifying coal mines failed miserably in his attempts 
in 1913. However, in 1931, the Russian scientists? saw 
the praciicabilit)’' of the scheme and set nbout inveeli- 
gating the possibilities of the scheme in right earnest. 

A society of Russian scientiiyte for the underground 
gasflifioation of Cf>al mines was formed in the 
year 1933. It. however, took nearly three years of 
continued experiment to arvivr at a suit'ible and 
trorkable method. In 1936. this society of scientfists 
changed itnsclf into the Podzenigas Tru.'?t, with faci- 
Iitie.s fo give the idea of gnssification concrete shape 
in the industrial field. 

Gassification of coiaj mines .^t-arlod in RtiP-=?ia on 
an experimental basis in the year 1938, when a unit 
was erected at Garlovka in the Donetz basin. During 
the experimental stage, which lasted eighteen months, 
300,000,000 cubic feet of gas wa.s produced. Yet 
another plant was proefod in 1940 at Lisits‘chiin.*<k witli 
a capafeity to turn out 20.000,000 cubic feel of gas 
daily. The success of these pilot plants h«,s given ri^c 
to similar plants in the coal basins of the Urals, 
tSiberia. Central Asia 'and Far Ea.stern Russia. 

Coal is lighted underground. Tlierr are several 
methods of igniting coal. But the method generally 
adopted is known as the Drift or the Stream process. 
Under this process two shafts are sunk in the coal 
seam a<t a distance of 300 yds. from each other. Tlie 
modem method of horizontal drilling is applied to 
bore a gallery in the seam which joins the two shafts. 
A panel of coal is thus formed. The coal at the bot- 
tom of one of the shafts is ignited by dropping burn- 


ing coal through the shaft or by other electrical 
means. Through . the same shaft compressed air nr 
oxygen is pumped down to regulate the combustion. 

When coal is thus heated, chemical reactions take 
place among the coal molecules and gas is generated 
as a result. The valuable chemicals present in the gas 
tlneu form tjiemselves into coal-tar. These gas mole- 
ctiles soon fill the gallery and are driven about by the 
compressed air or oxygen and escape finally through 
the other shaft. The method of gassification of course 
rciids simple ! 

To get the coal igniU^d at the bottom w»ould take 
anywhere between two and Icfn hours. But once the 
cohI is lighted, gassification continues apace without 
aov interruption. When it is desir€*d to get a supply 
of fl different gas, th-e air blow through the shaft is 
choked down. The gas obtained after a continuous 
air blow lasting 4 hours has a calorific value of 
115 B. T. U. and is used to raise steam or converted 
into elcM’trical power after removing the tar. The gas 
obtained after the air blow' is choked down for five 
hours has a calorific value of 200 B. T. TT. and con- 
tains hydrogen to the extent of 55 per cent. It i.s from' 
this lattirr gas that synthetic petrol is extracted. 

In thosf rogion.s where gassification of the mines 
has !>p<’omo a permanent feature, it is very difficult 
to come across the eb'mal black-faced miner. One 
bumps against girls in white overajlB and almost loses 
himself in a maze of coloured lamps on tall control 
boards \ The number of w^orkers liberated from the 
drudgery of underground work ranges between 1.000 
to 2,000 at each gassification plant. 

Clusfered round these gassification plianta are th® 
chemical factories, electric power stations, synthetic 
oil and ‘rubber plants, and ammunition factories. All 
these varied industries operate on the gassifii'd energy 
of the unmined coal or on the vitaJ raw tnaterials 
ohl^ined from coal-tar. 

When the necessity of thousand.s going down the 
mines and leading a wretched life can be avoided and 
huge heavy industries can be run on power drawn 
frorm underground, without endangering or degrading 
human life, and synthetic petrol can be obtained, in 
addition, to meet the increasing demands of the 
automobile trade in India, there is no reaeon why 
gassification of coal. mines in India should not receive 
the earnest attention of all concerned. Perhaps gassi- 
fying our mines will be but taking a long overdue 
humanitarian step when it is remembered that the 
exigencies of war sent- countless women down the 
coal mines recently. 




STOCK EXCHANGE STINKS 

By K. P. THAKUE, cjijJM. (Bombay) (Londoa) 


Days appear after nighti. Nights re-appcar followed 
by days. Thousand and one nights appear and reappear 
in a human life — they are featurelcas— they do not leave 
any footprint in our mind with tJie probable exceptions 
of Arabian Nights — wc look upon this change' of 
nights into days as a situpk’ routine of Nature. Yet 
in a man’s life momoiy of some days is retained for 
ever— those days arc not simply forgotten in the deschrt 
of forgetful'iJ(*ss. Sudi a day is the august day of 101 h 
August, 1046 proclaimed os the “Dii^ect Action” day by 
the Council of Action of Muslim League. It will be 
remembered by the Indians, particularly by the inhabi- 
tants of Bengal, not as a red-lcLtercd day. though ciiouRh 
blood w>3S shed to make the streets of Calcutta red but 
it will be carried over in the memory of men as a day 
lettered in red mixed with black. 

Whether the motive behind the decl.'irJttiou of the 
Direct Action day was u siuajess is a matter to be dc- 
baU'd upon by the political thinkers, wliich T am not. 
My investigations arc purdy economic. Rut here wc 
are called upon to j^aiisc a while and think over if, even 
in deciding an cconoinvc issue, political background may 
absolutely be overlooked. For of late economic markets 
h.!ive developed an iinusu'til political ronscionsncs«. 
The defeat of the opposition group on the floor of the 
Bengal Assembly over the No-coufidenre motion gave 
a spurt in the Jute Shares; the acceptance of ofike by 
the Congress aft the C>entre made the investors hesitant 
about what to do next— to go in for purchase or unload 
the holdings— experiences which are in the living 
memory of oiira. 

The above manner of the movement of the njarket 
is not without reasons, for in the ultimate analysis it 
is the politicjl loaders who frame the oconomk policies 
of the land. There is the other psychological background 
behind this inflection of politics over e(sonomics. It 
occurs more often than not tlwit what pcopk think politi- 



Paid up per 

Prices as on 


ahnrr 

u-is-w 

Reserve Bunk 

100 

158 8 0 

Bengal Coal 

100 

884 0 0 

Howrah Jute 

10 

118 10 0 

Barnagore Jute 

£6/Bs. 65/06 

371 0 0 

Indian Iron 

10 

48 14 0 

St^el Coipojution 

lo 

43 4 0 

Britisli India Corpn. 

1 

8 11 0 

National Tobacco 

10 

38 0 0 

Canf?w A Co. 

10 

35 3 0 

Titaghur Paper 

6/10 

87 12 .0 

Soncvalley Cemtmt * 

10 

» f 

Indian Stetamebip 

10 


Indian Copper 

SBh 

5 8 0 

Midnapore Zamindaiy 

100 • 

, 301 0 0 

Patrakola Tea 

100 

1800 0 0 

Dunbar Cotton 

100 

487 0 0 


cally they work out ecoaiomically. The capitalist class, 
who still rule the world, with no exception of our 
country as well, have a peculiar angle of vision to look 
upon news and views. Theirs are jaundiced eyes. What- 
ever they see they con only see in tlie light of Pound, 
Shilling and Ponce. Whetlier the formation of National 
Government at the Centre will be for the good of the 
country they will not waste their time brooding over 
the issue, the news will only make them hesitate t^> 
go in for further commitments apprehending nationalisa- 
tion of a few key indu.slri('s and dcprocnation of tlicir 
share valiuis. They are not concerned if any benefit is 
rendomd to the people of Bengal by the abolition of 
Zamindary in the hind, they wil| only bo too careful 
to take stock of thoir invcstineuls in ‘‘Midnnporc^ 
Zamindary Co., Ltd.” and consider whether to buy 
furlhcr or sell. It is for those people, the Stock Ex- 
change has bc'comc a centre of great sensitiveness. A 
good harvest in tlie Argentine or an earthquake in 
Japau in pre-war days is used to be immediately re- 
flpcloil in a rise in jute and cotton shares anticipating 
more orders for hessians and demolition of cotton 
factories in Japan and coiKseqiKmlly elimination of 
competition in piece-goods trade. 

The second half of the year lfl46 has seen both 
rise and fall in the Exchange values— an unprecedented 
rise which ^‘hns reduced all previous points of resis- 
tance, pierced the coiling and placed jfrices on high 
field.” It has also shown us a fall the like of which tlie 
country has not witnessed in recent years. In a word 
the Stock Exchange values rose like rockets and fell 
like sticks and that too within the span of a few 
monlliH only. 

Below is reproduced tbc price trends of a few 
scrips during the past year in the Calcutta Stock 
Exchange : 

Psrcentttflfc 
of fdl in 

f share valuea 

Percentage of Mmimum since 
rise of share pnocs 

Prices as on values dnee ^ed on banoes 
S5-7-46.. l/rS'40 J/rJ2-4S 26-11-46 


177 . 

8 

0 

174 

0 

0 

12% 





1200 

0 

0 

1170 

0 

0 

44% 

060, 

0 

0 

20% 

168 

0 

0 

171 

0 

0 

45% 

130 

0 

0 

24% 

700 

0 

0 

700 

0 

0 

89% 

500 

0 

0 

28% 

70 

9 

0 

66 

8 

0 

46% 

48 

0 

0 

31% 

63 

5 

0 

60 

0 

0 

46% 

40 

0 

0 

36% 

18 

12 

0 

18 

8 

0 

126% 

10 

8 

0 

55% 

75 

0 

0 

84 

0 

0 

121% 

60 

0 

0 

28% 

44 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

26% 

29 

0 

0 

34% 

85 

6 

0 

00 

0 

0 

137% 

60 

0 

0 33- 1/3% 

25 

8 

0 

28 

0 

0 

. > 

16 

0 

6 

36% 

30 

2 

0 

30 

8 

0 

, ^ 

19 

a 

0 

5l% 




6 

U 

0 

mt: 

4 

8 

0 33^1/8% 


• * 


210 

0 

>0 

. 4% 

145 

0 

0 

30%, 




20M 

0 

0 

• • 1 

1800 

0 

0 

m 


« * 


700 

0 

0 


480 

0 

9 

84% 
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« It will be seen from the table above that in the 
epeeuIativG counters, such as Howrah, Indian Iron, ete., 
there was if rise of 45 per cent as in the less speculative 
groups the rise was steeper. In the case of Titoghur 
Paper, the rise was 137 per cent, National Tobacco 
marked an advance of 121 per cent while British India 
Corporation moved up by 125 points. The second 
rank shares were not also steady ; little or more all 
scrips went up on an average between 40 to 45 points. 
What was the reason behind this movement, naturally 
the lay man may <usk. And to offer a reasoned 
answer we are called upon to investigate into the root 
Ofinscs which were i-esponsiblc for increasing popularity 
of Stock Exchange among invfjstors and no leas among 
speculators. 

The function of a .Stock Exchange has been a 
source of perennial controversy among economists. 
The opposition group stigmatise it as anything short 
of gambling wherein ^big operators mould the course 
of movement of pnc(% in such a fashion so as to 
entrap small savers ultimately loading them to finan- 
cial wreckage. In tli/oir ojiinion Stock Exchange 
operations lire, therefore, economically unsound. Jet 
alone the ethical sanctity. Unfortunately Ethic> Ims 
no place in busiiu'?'^, and Stock Exchang'\ c;ill it in 
auothier nanui. Stock Market is considered in business 
parlance as a market whore stock and sharo.s are 
bought and sold just as in the same manner a vege- 
tabk. nnrj ta fish linnrkt't. iiiv' places where vegetable and 
fisHh are exehange<l for money. Viewed in ihi*:! manner 
Stock Exchange scivor an useful economic purpose 
and so people intere.^U’d in stock and share flock 
together here. 

The recent debacle in the Calcutta Stoc'k Exchange 
iias strengthened the opposition group. Pressed by the 
surging tidf' of inflation the common people living on 
the swo'ii of their own brows were finding it difficult 
to mtec't both ends by their pure earnings. Naturally 
they were tempted to make something out of nothing 
by quick purchase an<l roady .sale. The soc 4 irity own- 
ing clafe.R living on yield on investments were also 
finding lessei- piircha.'jing power to maintain the 
standard of living they were used to. So they had to 
come slowly from the rank of piuv inve.stor« to the 
-ciitcgorA' of speculators just to get rich quick. Owing 
to the exist.encc of variou.s controls in force trade 
activity slipped off from the hand of traders finding 
a shady nook in the hands of Government t.om- 
porarily. Instead of making money idle in safes these 
liusinessmen also found the? sto(!k ('xchange n lucrative 
avenue for coining money. Above all, there is the 
inflation. In spite of governmental effort to tap the 
monoy market fqr Government Loans there remained 
at all pmctioQl times plethora of funds w’oking 
employment in Stock Exchange. Yet the offtake of 
Government during the seven years from 1938-39 to 
1944-45 was not a meagre sum. In 1938-39 the total 
debt of Government was Re. 1205*76 croros but in the 
year 1944-45 it rose to.Rs. 1819*02 crores--<in absorp- 
tion of 613^26 crores of rifpees. 

The cessation of hostilities in the East in the 
Bocond half of 1945 brought up an clement of cheerful- 
. ihCBB in the Stock Exchange and the Market was 
inpving up gradually with negligible setbacks here 
.there but at all times anxioualy awaiting the 
Hudget Proppsaki iif the New Year. The annennee- 
Btiextt of the Budget Proposals was received with great 
tiho pdblte. Tax Belief was ftnad to be 


much more liberal than it was anticipated. The 
absolute abolition of the Exceas-Profit Tax and 
reduction in the Super Tax rate turned out to be a 
strong Bull factor bringing out a Boom in the Market 
and with the close of each working day prices of 
equities (hanged for tiu' better and not without 
reasons. The general belief wa.s that even if the levd 
of previous earnings is maintained and the liability 
in the fiha])e of Excess-Profit Tax is wiped out companies 
would be certainly able to pay higher dividends. As 
will be evident from the table given above that shares 
such as Titaghiir Paper, British India Corporation, 
National Tobacco moved up by 137 per cent, 125 
per cent and 121 per cent respectively and on an 
av(*rnge the reproRentative shares all rose by 40 
per cent to 45 p<eir cent. 

Coupled wilh thi.R rising teudency of the market 
came the Loan Policy of Government which adck*d 
fuel to flame so to t.iaiisfrom completely the yield 
o'ltjook of inv(?stors on equities and Government 
Paper. 

Taking into consideration the market price of 
shares towards the clo.se of 1945 we find the yield on 
equities a.R under : 



1945 

Dividend 

Yield 

Bengal Coal 

36% 

4-31% 

Howrah 

35% 

2 96% 

Indian Iron 

17% 

3-64% 

British India Cor’Ki, 

26% 

3-12% 

Carew & Co, 

15% 

4-28% 

Titaghiir Paper 

30% 

4 05% 

Mid n»i pore Zamindar>' 

8% 

3-98% 

Patrakola Tea 

60% 

4% 

Dunbar 

12% 

2-62% 


Around the same period the 3i per cent Govern- 
ttiont P-iiper was being quoted at Rs. 103 wlnle 3 
P(T cent Loan 1970-75 .at Its. 97-8-0 thus giving an 
average yiedd of 3*398 per rent and 3*008 per cent 
re.spfvlively. Thns an averagf' yield of ?, per cen|, on 
Government. Paper and 4 per cent on equities became 
the .Rlandard of tlie day. 

Blit the Lo«a*ii Policy of Government adopted 
since the outbreak of the hoslililies had then attained 
considerable «ucres.«. Amidst, innumerable difficulties 
that beset tlu' path of Government in the successful 
prosr'culion nf I be war was thiur growing strength in 
altrmcting funds in public Ln.ans at reducing pales of 
interest. In June 1940. the 3 per cent 1946 Bonds 
were is.«ned at. a premium of 1 yier cont. This was a 
.short-dated loan. Subsequently a of 3 per cent 

loans W'^re issued at par, ( .g., 1949-52, 1951-54, 1953-55. 
1957 nr»fl 1959-61.. It will, therefore, be scon that the 
period of l(xma which was barely five years in the 
initial stage of the war was extended over a period 
of 15 years. The 3 per cent yielding securities then 
was offier(*d for long period, wo have in view the 
1970-75 Loan. 

7'he announcement of the Government om the 24tb 
May, 1946, to n'drem at 7 y.ar on Die 16th September 
1946. .all 3* per cent Paper revolutionised tlve market. 
Side by side the rumour of a reduction of Bank R.ate 
got widespread publicity. The equities which wore 
■even then giving a better yield wore being heavily 
enquired. The siic^jessful floatation of the 2J per cent 
1961 Loan produced a lasting impression on the market 
that the lower yield on securities has come to atay. 
It was thrtm freely talked about in the market thak 
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t he Itidiaik Irau would very soou quo^d I4t Re- dO 
per Ahare and in faet on the 25th J<nly ludku 
Iron, touched the peak of level , of, Re. 70-W. 

Beginning with the middle of the second quarter 
of the condition of Oalcuttn Stock Exchange 
became frensied, chaotic and awful. What a difference 
it brought in the attitude of brokera I In the past, 
bi*cd£era used to beg from door to door of Banks, 
Insuranoe Companies and Investors for orders of sale 
and purchase but during the recent years such beg- 
ging from door to door was conspicuous by its 
abaenoe. In fiact brokers were one of the busiest 
community of busimiss men. The market was usually 
open for business only for 2 hours and they had to 
put through thousands of deals ; consequently the 
snsall investors could not ffnd any opportunity to put 
through their deal by a decent broker. This naturally 
gave rise to a class of unscrupulous operators in whose 
dutches veiy often the filaaiall saveirs fell as victims. 
The ticket of the Calcutta Stock Exchange Associa- 
tion, Ltd., which was being so long available at 
Hs. 80,000 was priced at 2,15,000 in 1046. During this 
period of the year if one could ask an operator for a 
piece of advice as io what shares to buy immediately 
the reply would come that prices "are topmost ; better 
do not baiy but curiously enough the next day the 
protective buyer would find that price of his favoured 
scrip has come to a shade better. Immediately caime 
the buying followed by sale in the earliest possible 
opportunities. As a result of such hectic sale and 
purchase the difference between the yield on equities 
and Government Paper was nan-owed down as will be 
evident from the table below ; 

Market jnice 
during $5,7,46. to 



UBJfi, 

Yield 

Bengal Coal 

1200 

m> 

Howinh 

171 

2M% 

Indian Iron 

70-9 

2-6 % 

British India Corporation 

18-8 

1-39% 

Carew A Oo. 

44-0 

3-4 % 

Titaghur Paper 

00 

3-33% 

Midnepore Zamindaiy 

210 

3-8 % 

Patrflkola Tea 

2040 

2 94% 

Dunbar 

700 

1-7 % 


Thus the yield on almost all equities was reduced 
and in many cases, such as Howrah, British India 
Corporation, Dunbar Mills, it was less than the ykld 
on Government Paper even. 

In financing these reckless operations in the Stock 
Exchange; a very prominent role waa played by Banks. 
With the outbreak of the last war volleys of controls 
enacted by the Government blocked trades barring 
enagly and solely the Stock market. Landing against 
Stock IQxchange securities approved or marketable 
became the <^y means of major advance with bankers. 
As notes in circulation increased by leaps and bounds 
the deposits with scheduled banks also proportionately 
increased and these more convtmieutly employed by 
bankers in finaiicing Btock Exchange operators. Eor 
a coupk of yeaie < prior to the August pistuibapees 
brokers were' a e4t eff favoured customem ^th. baok* 
em While edvancee on approved shares 
to generd pubHe up to per cent of their 
value, brokers used to get aoeommodation qn 
up to 70 per cent of tt^ir merket value. Besi^ 
bsokeis used to gat the added dcie, of Ifcldly of 
gete^ cheques drawn by tbsm honoured 


f idaiAfm. m? 

•iinicleared effects deposited in this account. , This was 
alright so long as the effects were, drawn by persons 
other tluui thcmsslves as it is not possible tlmt all ,t(ie 
cheques drawn by various operators* in' the market 
will be returned unpaid by drawee banks. But thii^ 
were carried too far and almost to the breaking point 
in oertain cases where cheques drawn by a customer 
were honoured against uncleared effects drawn by the 
same person on some other banks. Advances in such 
cases werp tantamount to Caban advances as the 
security in the shape of self-drawn uncleared cheque 
is no security at aU. 

Another fillip to Stock Exchange operators was 
given by bankers by way of granting advances against 
Government Paper at rates below Bank Rate. These 
rates varied from quarter per cent to one per cent 
below the Bank Rate in varying circumstances and 
the volume of such advances was enormous with big 
operators as by availing of such advances at 2, 2i or 
21 per cent per annum they cduld buy Govemment 
PaTK'r giving them an yield roughly at about 8 per cent 
per annum. The difference between the rate charged 
by bankers on their borrowings and the yield on 
Government Papers purchased with these borrowed 
fund was their net earnings. Bankers too realised that 
the brokers were just paying them in their own coin 
yet th(^ had to submit to such proposals so as to 
show up their advancers figure in piiblislied Balance 
Sheet as otherwi.se they could realise a better earning 
by investing the same fund in Government Paper 
direct. 

Such accommodation of Brokers on the part of 
Bankei-s continued smoothly till the table; turned 
with the “Direct Action Day.” Tl. is really very curious 
that overnight Bankem began to become conscious of 
their position. All of a suddicn they could discover 
that some very grave and serious indulgence was 
being allowed by them. Thus far and no further. The 
margin on advances against .shares even to brokers 
was iiucpc*ased from 30 per cent to 40 per cent and the 
rate of interest charged on overdrafts and loans was 
increased on an average by 1 per cent so as to bring 
the average rale of advances of Scheduled Banks to 
1 per cent over Bank Rate minimum 4 per cent per 
annuon*. In certain instances the rate of interest was 
increased to 4 per cent or 5 per cent even. New 
advances were for all practical purposes stopped nnd 
existing out of ordier accounts were being put into 
order : yet the pity of the whole affair was that no 
Bankers could sati^actorily prove what was wrong in 
the 'IStreets of Denmark.” The only fumbled reply 
from all concerns was “political mtuation — political 
situatian.*’ Be that as it may — it pi'oyes beyond doubt 
that economic thoughts are coloured by political in* 
fluenoes. Communal distuibances started with the 
Direct Action l>iy may not be the root and sole cause 
which threw the cutjre economic machine out of 
but it is a fact that the top-heavy market was 
already finding it difficult to proceed further and WM 
anxiously waiting for the* slightest flutter to tumble 
the entire structure down and it Wtas provided by 
^ Great Calcutta KBling. 

A flection of market operatoiB was of opinion* tiiatr 
since the middle of ilMfi Mktket wm top-heavyvOM 
the fall was bound to come : Imt nobody coum 4^. 
that such a fiUf was <aatkapatid k> flOon r. and 
the latl tdfid ictuaJly appeal^- the 
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course of action but no co*<ordinated policy could be 
adopted. Banks with a better knowledge of the posi- 
'tion of parties were not caught so adversely by this 
feverish %Btivity es were Banks with littte or no 
knowledge of the market. 

Pressure was brought in not only in the form ol 
increasing margins and increasing rates but certain 
Banks called upon tlieir constituents to bring their 
advances within the sanctionied limits. 

Usually Banks used to give their constituents a 
limit say Rs. 5,00,000 or Rs. 10,00,000 up to which 
the boriK>wer6 could take advances from Banks against 
approved securities. In practice, however, except in 
certain Banks, the amount of advances was allowed 
to swtdl up say to Rs. 15,00,000 or Rs. 20,00,000 pro- 
vided always tho edvance was backed by adequate 
securities. With the appeu ranee of nervousness in tho 
market some Banks called upon tboir constituents 
to bring their accounts within the limit sanctioned by 
the Bank no matter even if sufficient securities ai<“ 
lodged in their accounts to co\Tr the advatucos fully. 
This demand, beyond its ethical justification w:'S 
impossible for the constituents to meet, unless a 
portion of the securities is sold out in the open 
market to liquidate their borrowings and such steps 
were actually taken during August to September 194<) 
.by ceHain banks. The heavy selling pressure on the 
market produced iis raviiiging 6‘ffects ou equities values 
which dropped by several points immediately the 
banks wew:* out tf dispose of these shares which wer(‘ 
merely auctioned in the market. The action of these 
Banks quickly got wide circulation and public 
in general began to think of getting out of the scene 
at best price available at the moment. There being 
no buyers on a major scale the fall showed no signs 
of arix-^at and towards the end of November 1JM6 to 
.*avc llic rot the committee of the Stock Exchange 
Association fixed up minimum prices of all 8cri})S 
except Government securities Banks -and electrical 
companies. The ’fixation of minimum prices of shares 
was good for the moment for shares which are ex- 
clusively dealt in the Calcutta Market, alom', such as 
Jute and Coal shares but miscellaneous shares which 
are also dealt in the Bombay Market began to 
oscillate in tune with Bombay price, of course, un- 
officially. Thus, for example, altliough prices of shai'-es 
in Indian Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., of late the barometer 
of the Calcutta market, were fixed af Rs. 48 per share 
were being freely dealt at about Rs. 46 per share in 
Bombay market. Operators in Calcutta were therefore 
chaiy in purchasing at rates fixed by the Calcutta 
Committee of the Stock Exchange Association as a 
result of which the real price of the scrips was much 
lower though in paper it remained at Rs. 48 per 
share. 

Why the market has fallen so much and why it is 
not still rising is a favourite poser which one friend 
usually puts to another meeting in Stock parlances, 
lllie questio# often meets with replies strange and 
queer. Leaving aside fanciful thoughts, let us 
scrutinise the prospects of . various scrips in the 
immediate future. 

The worth of a ajrip depends in the ultimate 
anajyeis on its yield, i.e.. on its dividend paying 
strength, which, in turn, depends on a wide variety 
ol *faappeningEi ; a good commodity market inland and 
iomign, protection from foreign competition, 
Cknwidmd from those cmgles nofhkg hM token 
ioi Xndb wbkh juotifios tho xeoent fall, In ibe 


cotton group of shares although we may expect com- 
from Lancashire, still the path is not dark. 
After meeting her own requirements Britain may not 
spare at the moment heavy exports exclusively to 
India. Even if such exports aie arranged for. India’s 
home consimiption will be speeded up provided sup- 
ply of variety of cotton goods are available Next 
comes the supply to China and Burma. As Japan is 
out of the field, these arc potential markets which 
India can rely on. Aided by large refunds of excess- 
profit tax Indian Mills can renovate their war-worn 
machinery by purchasing new machines from abrof^d, 
provided requisife mauhine is available foi purcliafle 
from Brihiiij and America. 

As regards Jute, the total available .supply of 
Jute up to 1947 is estimated at 8-88 to of bales iip to 
June 1947 aud I lie requirements of raw jute duriiiK 
194(1-47 stated as follows : 




All 1 1 

AJ] India Mills 55 

coiisumiif-ioti (j 

Export jc 

Total 

Thus fill' I'lo.vpcctxS of Jiitp industry appear^ to bo 
j»n>siy('<'tivf III the year 1646-47. 

for Sugar, the only country from which com- 
pt^tition w'-as foarod in (ho past was Java from which 
we may no( appn'hond any competition in the next 
coiipI<> of years As it sU^nds the production of sugar 
ill Indian Mills falls lar short of demand. The pros- 
pects of tho existing mills appear to bo bright, more 
so as HTPiitly Ranetion has been accorded to each 
province jor establishment of new .sugar mills. 

In th? Tdm section, the decision of the Govern- 
nirnt to dificontjjiin* the Tea Block Purchase System 
and to withdraw the ban on private exports of tea 
from the 1st January, 1947 should be beneficial to Tea 
Industry. In fact, the news immodiately improved Tea 
prices ot aJI groups by 4 to 8 annas per pound. 

In the Coal, Cennent and Iron and Steel sections 
also, no daik spot is visible as in the years to come 
we may look tr*r industriMJisation and we would need 
power from cc'iii. Equally too we would require 
Cemen(. and Iron which are indispensiable for the 
building and factor>^ construction in the country. It, 
therefore, appi :irs that the prospects of industry and 
commerce in times ahead of us are very promising 
yjil tlu movement of prices of scrips are sluggish and 
\yhv ? At the limits fixed by the committee of the 
Stock Exchange A««iciation prices nre tempting ms will 
hr' seen from the fable below : 


Minimum jirivps VicU 

BongMl Coa! cjgo 

Howrah 130 

Indian Iron 48 

British India CorrKUHtion lO-K-O 2 :^% 

Carew & Co. 29 5^ 

Titaghur Paper 60 2-8% 

Midninore Z-imindury J45 5-2% 

PattakoJa Tea 1800 4*3% 

Dunhar Mills 460 3-3% 


Whereas before the disturbances the average 
yield on equities was 2-5 per cent, the highest being 
•^*8 per cent, after the diPturbances the yield on some 
equities became t’o per cent the highest record being 
at o«2 per cent. But even then no change is seen in 
the market. The reason is, there is no c^Fcctiv^^ 
buyer, speculative or investing in the market. Persons 
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who have already burnt their fingers and are caught 
>n the are on the look-out for the earliest oppor- 
tunity of disgorging their holdings and come out of 
the market with their capital in {act but tiiat is not 
practicable if not fresh buyers appear in the scene, as 
it is not easy to enter into an omnibus or iramcar if 
not passengers already alight. 

Therefore ‘watch and tsee’ has become the iiudor- 
tone of the market — ^it has become insipid and didl. 

We cannot also eay that there is no more buying 
strengtii in the general public and therefore no fresh 
buying is possible. As evt u (he other day invitations 
for application in Messrs. Jardine Hendciison Ltd., 
were completely over-subscribed. Silmilar funds may 
also come up provided confidence which is .so very 
essential in financial mattens re-apjicars. 

Banks which were so long the fountain of funds 
are in fact, rather tight now. They cannot profitably 
pursue on the line possibly for long as it would in- 
directly affect their profit-earning capacity. Unless 
various sorts of war-time controls are removed and 
for which there appoiu-s to be little possibility in the 
immediate future Indian Banks will gradually find 
that their profit figure is growing low if credit facili- 
ties on Stock Exchange Securities are rigidly restricted. 
In fact it appears on a second Ibought tbat the policy 
of certain Banks to increase both the margin and rate 
of interest is most unkind. The dullness of the Stock 
Market has not concurrently brought in any tightness 
in the Money Market which is still now as easy as it 
wtia before. Inter Bank current- money nate still 
remains at i per cent per annum, the Bank Rate still 
remains at 3 per cent per annum. 

As regards margin against advances any increase 
of it seem to be a sign of panic amongst bankers. 
When the minimum prices are fixed the old margins 
on minimum prices would have been a safety anchor 
for Bankers to lay. It may be argued that who knows 
wliether the minimum prices would not again be 
changed. But that would have been too prudent a 
policy to be practised in business. If any change in 
the minimum prices of share was really warranted 
Bank Managers should be informed confidentially 
to review their position before any mischief could be 
done. There is no such close association between 
bankers and the Stock Exchange Association which 
for the mutual benefit of both should be cultured 
without any loss of time. 

If bankers follow a more rationalised policy the 
paralysed operators will regain a little strength to 
appear in the market as buyens which will indirectly 
bring the added freshness in its dozy lull. Additions 
of new good and worthy shares in the lending List of 
Banks will also remove the present congestion to a 
considerable extent. 

After all is said and done it is felt that in matters 
of money dictum has little or no force. It has been 
often found that scrips with no prospects of 
yield soared high whereas really good scrips lagged 
behind by manipulation of operators. A little rise in 
the beginning was followed by further rise for reasons 
no one could . dissect. It was also a common feature 
that once a fall started on certain baseless rumour 
regarding probable loss or damage to the company 
was aoconipanied by further fall none could say why. 
In a stock market one adage is ever true, that is* 
confidence begets confidenee. Alas, the table is 
turned. It is the very obsenoe cd eonfidenoe that we 


are facing in the market and mostly it is the political 
confidence which we are lacking in. The non- 
confidence which was given birth to by the August 
day in 1946 has created a financial quagmire<.in whose 
slough of despond we are still crawling not knowing 
when to get out. 

The action of the Calcutta Stock Exchange Asso-^ 
dation in fixing up minimum prices of shares on 26th 
November, 1946, was a subject of controversy. The 
protogonists W(*re of opinion that unless prices of 
('quities were controlled the market would be knocked 
down by Bears. The antagonist wore in favour of 
free play of economic law of Demand and Supply. 
Although ill the beginning the fixation of minimutm 
prices chocked the precipitated fall ; in the end. if 
we are at tlu^ end at all, it failed to retain its utility. 
The holding capacity of investors not to speak of 
specuatora was being heavily taxed, nay to the break- 
ing point, -and it could hold no longer. The speculative 
counters such os Indian Iron, Steel Corporation, 
Howrahfl, etc*., quietly slipped off from the official 
quotation and in the Katni market they wore bought 
and sold 4 to 6 points below the mitii'mum. 

In fact, ihone was no major transaction passing 
in the official rate.s. At its meeting on the 8ih Febru- 
ary, 1947, the Committee decided to remove control 
over equities except that in Jute, Coal and Indian 
Iron counters. This had, of course, its damaging 
effects a<t all counts, with no exception in Bank, 
Insurance and Preference shares. The marked fall was 
evidenced in shares like Soncvalley Portland, India 
Steamship, Indian Copper, recording an average fall 
of 46 per cent/— t.he highest being 69 '5 per cent in 
India Steamship shares. 


Prices in pne-August, 
1946 days 

Rs. A. P. 

Prices as on 

6.2.47 

Rs, A. P. 

Fall 
per cent 

Soncvalley Portland 

25 8 0 

13 12 0 

46 

India Steamship 
Midnapore 

39 8 0 

16 0 0 

69-5 

Zamindary 

210 0 0 

134 0 0 

36 

Indian Copper 

6 12 0 

3 12 0 

44 


Even in sections where prices are controlled, the 
condition is no better for as soon as prices are de- 
controlled, they will slide down as in Katni market, 
Indian Iron is already quoted at Rs. 42 per share. 

Before the topic is conclnded it must be said that 
to stem the tide of falling prices of ^ares what is 
wanted is a straightforward and bold policy by 
Brokers and Bankers. We have seen by now that 
spoon feeding cannot save the situation. If confidence 
is not restored falling prices cannot be checked. In 
that case, the financial condition of borrowers be- 
comes lismentable. With every fall in ihe market, the 
Margin in the Overdraft accounts falls short and the 
Aocounte turn “out of order” over-night. Adjustment 
of such accounts by bringing in additional funds is 
well-nigh impossible. Bankers may in that contin- 
gency prefer to sell securities in the open market to 
save tteir skin. This selling pressure will in its trail 
hammer down prices still further unwarrantedly. 

It is, therefore, high time that Bankers and 
Brokers could jointly Moulder the responsibility of 
iH^viving the Market and if necessary, should seek for 
State-Assistance in declaring a moratorium for pay^ 
ment of diebts against Stock Bhare^and Debentunea m 
BA oxpeibtnental measure. 
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ENGLISH 

DARIDRA-NAHAYAN : By Mohatma Gandhi. 
**Oar)dhi Senes"' Brochure No. 3. Edited and published 
by Auand T. Hingorani, Kflmchi. Sole distributors — 
Rupii Co., Allahabad and Calcutta. Pp. UO. Price 

Rb. S. 

This i.s a collcclion of Gandhi ji’.s iwiiiinijr'- on food ajul 
cloth shortage between January 1042 ami June 1946. Shri 
Hingorani has been doing real service lo llu' eountr> hy 
bringing together under ‘•nilahln heads GaiidhipV wriling*^ 
on various subiccts. Tlie present booklet hirum une of 
that well-printed and wdl-editetl .series. We only hope 
that the price could be kepi down a little bit, if ol 
course that were possible. 

MAHATMA (JANDIIT : By B. ./. Akhad, B.A. 
Vora <t’ Co., Puhhshera Ltd., S Round, Building, Bom- 
bay 2. June JfUfi. Pp. Oh. Prtce Re. JS. 

Tn llhia .booklet the autlior has pre-onird an outline 
of Gandhi ji's life. The fucu have been eho.>>en \Nitb cure, 
and we hope it will also form a usefid iniroduetion io 
the main teaehiings of his life. 

Nirmal Kt mais Bom 

RAINBOW OVER M.\LAYA : By P. K. Sengupla. 
Siml Gupta Ltd., SO Chowndghce, Calcutta. Price 
Its, 3-8. 

Malaya attracted in the eaily eeiitnin'b of Chii'slian 
era merchants and colonizers from Imtia. In the modern 
period also the tin mines and the rubber planiaiiunH 
have drawn Indian lahoniers for ovei » ceniuiy. But 
very few Indians so far have ailtmipled to recor<l tluir 
improssiens about the people ami th'* conn try, Mr. Sen 
Gupta has done a creditable work bv pnx nling in sinjy- 
form some significant episodes in the life of thii? lovable 
but partially submerged people of Malava. The whit«*- 
inan must inevitably appe.ar as big bosses. N«‘xt comes 
the Chinese and Indians in ddferenl roles. But tin* 
sympathy of the author i^ always wuh the itnllgemno. 
folk amongst y^om he lived and worked for years. So 
this beautifully printed volume of ten stories , gives in 
elegant English an inside view of the life and problems, 
the passions and preiudices of the Malay people. The 
age of Malayan exploitation is coming lo an end and 
we hope that sympathetic studies in the line of Mr, 
Sengupta will foster belter relatioivs between India and 
Malaya. 

Kaudab Nag 

CIVIL SERVICE IN INDIA UNDER THE 
EAST INDIA COMPANY: By Akshoy Kumar 
jCfboBol, PhJ>, (LondJ. VniverHty of Calcfutta. 

Price not mentioned. 

The Indian Civil Service is in the melting pot. As 
the Gdvetnroent posses into the hands of the Indians, 
^%S«rvio6 will undergo a radical change. In view of 


such a change-over, the history of the constitution and 
growth of this Service will undoubtedly prove of immense 
interest to the Indian leader. The Indian Civil Service 
holds a unique place i>n the administrative campus of 
India. It is at pnee the Government, that is, the policy- 
framing body, as well as the eveeiilive. or in other words, 
the body that execiitCh the poluv of the (Government. In 
this book the author has traeed the hi'^toiy of tluH power- 
ful service up till 1B.511. the yeai of taking up the Indian 
administration l)v liie BritisJi Gu»\\n from the East India 
Company. 'I'he C’rown found a very efficient and organi.sed 
body in the Indian Civil Service and utilized it to the 
fullest extent in rlir ei>urse of the consolidation of die 
British terri lories in India. 

The author. Di. Ghosah w'as engaged in the study ot 
thi** subieci for some years in London. Ho has utilised 
in the hook under re\icw nmeh of the available nialcriiils 
and ainhorilativc dt»riimoni« in print as well as in manu- 
script in the India Office and nlfier libraries. In it be has 
drawn, at the ouisfi, a disfinciton between T'ivil Service in 
India' and Tli(‘ Indian (Tvil Service.’ While the latter 
eonsisted prcdoitiinaiuh of the Vi lutes and virtually consti- 
tuted the Gov«’rnnieni (d Tiulia thi' buiiuT meant lhj« 
as well as something more. Me include? in the term 
‘Civil Service’ a]) -e»\i(V‘s ,,f Biitisli India, the Indian 

Civil Seivicc, fi ^oiui'wlial uu^dern nomenrlylmv, not 
eveepfed. 

During ilu» ilnrj! i|narlei of tin- ciglilecnih cen- 
tury, llieic WHS duos 111 thr coiiutrs. Out of iliis 
chaos Warren lld'-iings. and afier iiim Lord Cornwallis 
brought order and peace in the land }»v virtue f>f tlieii 
adminisiiutivo mraHiio-. One of these is tbe organisaiioii 
of the Civil SeiAicc. The siorv of how the raw 
irnpoited frchh from Home on a small monthly pittaire 
turned full-fledged ajlministraior? after a few \ cars’ sia> 
here is u very fascinating -tioly. -\nrl the author 
has piosenred it before tbe reader in an admirabh* and 
■well-dorumenled form. While depicting tbi« be Inw 
not omitted lo nientiou the corrupt practice? ihe w^li^el^. 
that i«. the civil .'-(‘ivanls c)f liiost' days often iMdnlg' d 
in. The modern inagifitrate had his predecessor in 

the ‘Sijpcrviisor' of 1769 and the ’Collector' in 17fll. 
For the proper education «^nd reformation of ific young 
recruits manv measures were adopted. The Fort ^ dli ini 
College was started in C!jlcijit:i in IftOl aiwl the llalle- 
bur/ College at Home in 1806. Tbe discussion on the 
constitution ami fuuelion of thc.se iw'o iustifutious a.'^ 
alsi the causes that led !«• llieir is no 

less interesung. 

With the extension of lenilorics and cuii&eqiicnt 
increase in administrative funciirm? the Government 
here required more men than Britain could spare-) 
or the Company could import on higher pay. Hence 
Lord Cornwallis’s stipulation that no Indian would be 
appointed in any respnnsible posts of tlic Stale had to be 
relaxed, and Indians were given some posts, though at 
first very minor. Thus even in the first half of the 
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nineteenth century, the term Civil Service came to in- 
elude both the covenanted and the uncovenanted eer- 
vante. The author has very ably covered all tfaeae stages 
of the Civil Service in India in this book. Several appen- 
dices together ivith a Bibliography and an Index have 
enhanced its value. It is a very timely publication, and to 
those engaged in the study of Indian administration' in its 
early stage this treatise will prove very useful. 

JocESH C. Bagal 

AMONG THE GREAT : By DiUp Kumar Roy. 
JntroduoUon by Sir 8. Radhakrishnan. Nalonda Pub- 
lusatums. Vora <fe Co, Ltd., Bombay. Price i2a. 9. 

Mr. Roy needs no introduction to Indian readers. 
Inheriting the rich cultural legacy of his illustrious 
father^ he has made his mark as a musician, poet, 
novelist and essayist, and has at last gone through 
a spiritual re-orientation as a disciple of Sri Auro- 
bindo. The musician^pilgrim is here in quest of 
apocalypse of beauty, knowledge and truth. The 
charm radiated by personality is as real to him as 
the beauty woven by the notes of his music. 

Thm book records, — ^what h<ae already been pub- 
lished in his Bengali Tirihmkar (13^, Bengali year), 
— ^his valuable conversations with five groat masters of 
the modem world, namely, Rolland, RusseU, Gandhi, 
Tagore tand Sri Aurobindo, each representing a dis- 
tinct manifestation of creative energy, but each 
having the common vein of a rich and noble humanisiQ 
which binds them together. Mr. Roy worships the 
essential Hero, who is now a novelist of great 
creativity, now an abstruse thinker, now a dynamic 
onian of action, now a melodious singer in verse, and 
now a solemn sage 4)Ui a warm cordiality, a wide 
humanitarianism, a burning idealism, are qualities 
which are profoundly present in all of them. The 
book is not exactly a biography, nor a superficial 
study of great contemporaries smacking of journal- 
ism. It is an intimate record of personal contact and 
conversationB whose foundation is close personal 
tmderstanding. It is yet a reservoir of precious bio- 
graiphical materials, enriched by frank and intimate 
utterances to which they owe their origin, and re- 
corded with a genuine desire to understand, learn, 
solve and contribute. 

Mr. Roy approaches the great men from the point 
of view of an lartist, a lover of culture and a lover 
of humanity, and his conversations evoke response on 
the most tantalising problems of our life and culture. 
But Mr. Roy is not a mere chronicler of talks and 
reimanisoences. Recent biographers like Ludwig and 
others ^mint portraits, and it is impoanble to paint 
them without a touch of art. Mr. Roy’s unerring 
brush paints faithful but also beautiful portraits. 
Mahatmaji reclining **on a huge maidan of a cot,” 
surrounded by the best brains of India and 
perturbably advocating lost causes : the domesti) 
ituaaell at limch or at tea with Mrs. Russell and 
little John, or the gioat philosopher^mathematioian 
rwimming in the sea like a child ; the greatest living 
Yogi of India radiating an ineffable sense of person- 
ality over the puzzled author who is helplessly stam- 
mering out a broken quesUoin about the dbjeot of 
life ;-^theae really are portraits of personalitiea 
etched out with deep reverence, profound ease and 
genuine understanding. 

StmiL Eumae pmv 

YOGA FOR ALL or Tbb Reuoidk or ram .Qm : 
8y Bwami Dharma Theertha. Second edUam, Jruo- 
mhed by the Ben^tary, Hindu Mimonary Bwdety, 
Kruiknoffar, Lahore. Pp. iST. Price Re, 1-lS, 

The BoceeiB of this handy book is proved by the 
fast that its first edition was sold out in a short liw. 
In the isoood edition a law changes as saggasted by 


Miss E. Fraser have been introduced. This doth- 
bound volutaue, unde^ review, expounds for the buay ' 
reader of this restless age the essentials of .righteous 
living as taught in the Oita, the most popular and 
universal scripture of the Hindus. The learned author, 
who has several manuals on Hinduism, has clearly 
explained in this book the Hindu philosophy of life 
in the light of the Gita. The eighteen chapters into 
which the book is divided correspond to the eighteen 
chapters of the Gita, The author rightly emphasizeB 
the need of practising Yoga in everyday life. In his 
opinion Yoga is the practical science of self-culture 
for all. He pertinently points out that the central 
teaching of Yoga according to the Gita is to have faith 
in the Divinity, latent in the core of our being and 
live the life for its realisation. This realisation easily 
dawns if life is righteously lived as a dedication to 
God. A life of Yoga should never be understood as 
a passive and submissive living : for, it is impracti- 
cable vrithout self-effort. The author, who spKsaks 
from his mature experience, stresses the supreme 
value of self-efforts as an important means to moral 
and spiritual progress in life along the path Of each 
individual’s inherent tastes and qualities. We ggree 
with Prof. S. N. Dae Gupta, who has contributed a 
foreword to the book, in the view that the author’s 
exposition of this difficult subject is quite lucid and 
his presentation, forceful and convincing. 

SwAMi Jagadiswarananda 

THE STERLING ASSETS OF THE RESERVE 
BANK OF INDIA ; By B. R. Shenoy. Published by 
the Indian Council of World Affairs, New Delhi, 
Pages Jdff. : * i 

This is a timely publication when the British 
Government has started negotfations with the Govern- 
ment of India in regard to the settlement of the 
Sterling Balances standing at the credit of the Indian 
Goveniment. The author has discussed this (much 
debated subject with considerable thoroughness and 
detail in six chapters Re : Accumulation of sterling 
assets, their cost to the Indian Economy, the Debtor- 
Oreditor status of the country and these assets, 
United Nations Rupee Expenditure and Sterling 
Assets, United Nations Rupee Expenditure and In- 
fiation end the Future of the Assets. Sterling aasets 
of the Reserve Bank which stood at an average of 
Rs. 71*16 crores in 1988-39 rose to Rs. 1495*83 croreS 
in August, 1945. Against these assets Rupees were 
provided which inflated the Indian Currency system 
to the fi^eat dislocation of Indian Economy resulting 
in miseries of the Indian people. The author has 
clearly shown that financing of the War on behalf of 
the United Nations could have been done in other 
ways than by printing notes in India. But that would 
have meant more strain and sacrifices of the British 
people. The helpless position of India as a dependent 
country was fully utilised by the British rulers. 

The Debtor-Creditor position of India to a oer^ 
tain extent has been modified but India has not 
emerged as a Creditor country as some people may 
erroneously think. The author estimates the foreign 
capitfd in India in 1930 as £830*79 millionB which has 
increased to £2,274*78 millions at March, 1046 prices* 
Thus the author is correct when he says that in- 
flation is no flhort-out to economic prosperity. In spite 
of India’s great sacrifices ami untold miseries of her 
people, Ihom stands as a Debtor country alter the 
seeond Ghreat War. The posirion oi India would have 
been far better if the British Qovemmnt acquired 
the Idling debts (Britisb capital investment m 
tndkO diieel^. M the manner it had acquired ^ 
Dollar Becunties ond^ bonded tl^ ^ over to m 
Govemimmit of India in settlement of, the Rupee 
Expenditure incurred by the latter on its behalf* 

In the last chapter the 1>ook. the authsjr. di^ 
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ouflBes as to the future of the sterling balances. He 
prefers import o! capital aooda to consumers’ goods 
of luxuT% OonveiBiOD. of the Floating wto Funded 
debts is also preferred by the author, as it would 
bring more return from investments. He wants to 
de-value ^pee to its current level. If India is to 
contribute to the Empire Dollar Pool, she must 
contribute to it for the purchase of investment goods. 
Even raising a dollar loan in America is preferred. 
It must be borne in mind that of the entire sterling 
aasete of the Reserve Bank, only Rs. 910*83 crores 
will be available for the Indian Economy in consi- 
deration of the provisions of the Reserve Bank of 
India Act, 1934, under which some sterling reserves 
are to be oonintained against note issues of iho Bank. 

A book of this nature will be of great help to the 
students of Indian Economics who will not only find 
it interesting but instructive and thought-provoking. 
Thirty-two valuable statistical tables add to the wortu 
of the book. 

A. B. Dutta 


BENGALI 

BISHAL BANGALA : By Dr. Radha KamnI 
Mookerjee. Published by Swaro^ati Library, Cal- 
cutta. Pages 56. Price Re. 1. 

This is la valuable contribution from the pen of 
a gifted Bengali thinker whose' contribuliontj to 
modem knowledge are considerable. In this small 
book, the geography of Bengal land the history of 
the Bengali race have been traced from remote anti- 
quity and discussed with a view to the solution of 
the present-day problems of the province. The 
author’s short survey of the evolution of civilisation 
in Bengal through lages, its later decadence, imi)act 
of the West and the modern set-backs of the progress 
due to geographical, political and social causes and 
finally present diflioulties and ways oc< ure not only 
masterly treatinonta of the subjeci but a clear 
presentation which none but lu? would done in 
such a small compass. 

He depicts a united und gieatrr Rcugal reorga- 
nised on physical, linguistic and cultufal unity un- 
disturbed by communal or vedigious difference^. This 
book is of special interest nt tjiis hrur of India’s 
history when she is going to have freedom from 
foreign domination, and a cry for division of Bengal has 
been raised by projiminent men from powerful political 
organisations. 

A. B, Dtttpa 

JATIYATAR BANIMURTI HERDER : By 
DUip Kvmar Malakar. Introduction by Dr. Benoy 
Sarkar. Sri Ouru Library, 20A Cornwallis Street, 
Caluutta. Pages Price Re. 1. 

This is a bare life-sketch of the German philoso- 
pher Johann Gpttfried von Herder who flourished in 
the latter piart of the 18th century when the Gei^man 
people were not at all keen about their nationalism 
and oblivious of the possibilities of their mother 
tongue and national culture. He was mainly instru- 
mental in bringing about a change in the mental 
outlook of the people and ushering the German 
, fictional Renaissance. So his lift' and work will be of 
interest for m Indians. 

The language of the author needs that quality 
of sweet balance which is of essentia] importanoe in 
TOO jpaaiaihieB and in giving eetimiates of eminont people, 
vrale going t^iroui^ the book, it seems one is listen- 
wg to an impessioned speech replete with froth and 
fown and hyi^ojes. Quotations from the writings 

the philosapher on various subjects are thought- 
proyokiiig. 

NARATaN C. Chanda 


HINDI 

(1) PANCHAJANYA : By Arsi Prasad Singh, 
Taramandal, Mumflarpwr. Pp. 81. Price Rs. 2. 

(2) NAI DISHA : By Arsi Prasad Singh. Tara- 

mandal, Mueaffarpur. P p. 104 , Price Rs. 2-8 ^ 

(3) AUDHI KE PATTE : By ArH Prasad Stngh. 
Taramandal, Mueajjarpur. Pp. 04 , Price Re. 1-4* 

(4) EK PYALA CHAI : By Arsi Prasad Singh. 
Taramandal, Mueaffarpur. Pp. 180. Price Rs. 2-4. 

The author of the above-mentioned four books is 
a front-rank poet of the present-day Hindi literature. 
He belongs to Bihar Province. He is a prolific writer. 
He has already written a large number of books, both 
prose and poetry. , - 1 # 

Panchajanya and Nai Disha Bxe his two books 01 
recently written poems. The chief characteristic noto 
in the gamut of his poems is the note of patriotism. 
So far lie luis written mostly in classical line but now 
he has taken I 0 modem lines, not inspired 1^ chauvin- 
ism or greed of popularity but with a spirit of love 
to one’s own country and countrymen. The poet wants 
to bring about, through his writings, the social, 
political and economic transfonmiation of modem India 
that mav set her free in the near future. Almost all 
the poems are well-written, the style is racy and never 
halting and they afford mucli food to reflection. 

Audhi Ke Patte and Ek Pyala Chai are books of 
short stories. The author is a poet first and story- 
writer next. Pf'OT)lc knew him to be a poet of great 
merit but that he may wield his maatorly pen to 
writing out short stories so ably, is a wonder to hia 
admirers. However, ho has come out successful in his 
new vcntur(‘ end it is not merely sentimentality but 
the theme underlying all stories, inciilcatc's consiTUC- 
tive duties, which evoke noble aspirations. Borne of 
the stories have their amusing patches, which delight 
the reader. All the books are beautifully printed wilh 
a nice get-up. S. P. Bajapai CHOWDHtTRY 

GUJARATI 

JIVANNE ‘PAGALK’: Edited by Nmdlal Bhogl 
la! Shah. Published by the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Cheap Literature, Ahmcdabad. 1944. Paper 
f'<» w V Pii 11^. Pnci- ten annas. 

Thi«i is a collection of poems wriilcn in a spiritual 
VHin, appealinig lo (iod lo an ernng and distressed 

Siul, a way oul from hi:i difficiiltics. Tlic wriicr belongs 
to a talented and lilcrarv family. The poems arc appeal- 
ing, and pathetic, and serious-minded readers are sure to 
I- ii:*’'! h\ pcTU'^ino tlu'iii. 

GAMDANNT VAHARE : By Mohandas Knram- 
chand Oandhi. Pubished by the Navjivan Prakashan 
Mandir, Ahmedabad. Pp. 68. Price two annas. 

In nine sections Gandhi ii has cx{>osed all the weak- 
nesses and defects of the rural life of India and shown 
suitable ways out. lie calls a presc'Pt village a dunghill 
and then in Ids own trenchant way, suggests how such 
dunghills can be radically removed and sweet -smelling 
villages substituted in their place. 

VIJNANNI PARIBHASHA : By Magcmbhai Desai. 
Published by the Navajivan Kceryalaya, Ahmedabad. 
Mmidir. Ahmedabad. 1944- PP- Price two annas. 

Every modem Indian language retiubes a scientific 
vocabulary, if instruction in scientific subiecl is to be 
imported in one's cwn mother-longue. Mr. Maganbhai 
Desai’s vocabulary is confined to Physirs and Chemistry, 
and as he is an educationist himself, be has acquitted 
himself well and produced a useful hand-book. It is a 
forerunner of attempts to be made on the same lines 
in other branches of science: at lea;»t, we regard it aa 
such. K. M. J. 
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STORIES ABOUT LENIN 

Lenia is uodoubtedly the greatest figure in the present epoch of human 
history, important incidents of his life are narrated in this book for 
children in a simple and delightful style. 

Illustrated, Eeprinted from the Bussian Edition. Price Eupees Two. 



I. LENIN 


— MARX-ENGELS-LENIN 
INSTITUTE. MOSCOW. 


A biography of unimpeachable authority of the greatest revolution of our 
time. Any intelligent reader can get a good glimpse of the Bussian 
revolution — its growth and development and form an idea of Leninist 
ideology from a careful perusal of this one book. 

Eeprinted from the Bussian Edition. Price Eupees Four. 

SOVIET MISCELLANY 

An anthology of Modern Soviet Writings on Literature, Film, 
Painting, Economy, Science, Medicine, etc. Price Bnpees Two. 

FAMINE OR PLENTY 

By — A VILLAGER 

One of the most authoritative books on the Indian Food Question. Scenes of the 
Great Bengal Famime of 1943 goaded the author a non-Indian and promi- 
nent figure in the banking world to ask himself. How is it possible to pre- 
vent recurrence of the famine ? The learned author gives his answer in this 
book. The agricultural aspect of the question has received special attention. 


CONTENTS : 

Tho Bengal Tragedy ; Famine in the United Kingdom ; Maximum production at 
minimum cost ; South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, Russia ; The concept of in- 
dividuality falsified ; Chemicals ver-tus compost ; The distribution of purchasing power ; 
Agriculture in India ; The land-tenure system ; Irrigation ; Education ; Diet ; India’s 
Currency ; Where there is no vision, the people perish ; Danger signals ; History repeats 
itself ; The Solution ; Milk ; The Permanent Settlement must go ; Rotation farming ; 
Equate eftbetive demand with supply ; Real democracy, etc. PRICE RUPEES FIVE. 

NETAJI BOSE SUBHEN^DU GHOSE 

Life-sketch of tho greatest hero of modern India along with a brief story of 
the I. N. A. tvritten in a simple and sober style, the book has been highly 
appreciated among all sections of the reading public. Twenty-three 
drawings in the wood-cut technique is an additional attraction. 

ALBUM SIZE^ :: PRICE RUPEES THREE 

SAHITYIKA 

188, iMHEEST STBEEr, O4LO0TTA ' __ 
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Science and Human Morals 

In an article in The Aryan Path Dr. Joan 
'Coons writes of the widening scope of ethirs, 
of collective behaviour and collective respon- 
sibility. She writes with a clear-eyed perception 
of the danger of man’s tools becoming the end 
instead of the means of his existence, and of the 
need for a true concept of the spiritual greatness 
possible for man : 

Science has beeoime the Rreat dominant power 
today. Through it we have the means of attaining 
a richer materialism and an economically :*ecur(' 
future. It is a power that is changing our world 
'whether we like it or not ; for we may hinder the 
progress of scieiuce but we cannot stop it. The effects 
of science sf)read slowly at fiist, but with cver- 
increaaing rapidity, until its impact has shaken the 
universe. In its expansion it havS speeded up evolu- 
tion to an awe-inspiring degree. We arc', acutely 
aware of its force, and our awareness has made us 
fearful : for science has also become the weapon of 
political bai'gaining. In turn w'c have become appre- 
hensive of our morals : Man’s behaviour to man has 
suddenly taken on a new, greater significance, ^d 
we seek in his sense of morality a safeguard against 
the dangers of his scientific achievements. 

In writing of science and human miorals. the 
writer would define “morals” as tradition, and 
^‘science” as examination or analysis, and there- 
fore, the breaking with tradition. 

At birth man’s mind is void, is slowly filled with 
concepts which form the mind-to^be. Some of these 
are sensory or first-hand experiences ; some are 
taught, traditional, or second-ha/nd. All tradition )s 
taught, but was also, in the beginning of ttnun's 
memoiy, first-hand sensory. Every human concept 
was once in evolution and will continue to develop 
and alter in the years to come. Thought is built up, 
as cellular tissue is built up from cells, from in- 
dividual sense concepts from the outside. The 
matrix of a mind is formed princrpally by education, 
BO few, if any of us, are ever quite free of the 
induced psychosis of childhood — each has a more or 
less hypnotised life. The pity is that we are saddled 
in defenceless childhood with conce!],)b* which may 
or may not bf! verified by subsequent experience, s. 
These concepts form a weight about the neck ; on the 
whole, a millstone about the neck of civilisation. 
Yet they^ are the basis for man’s evaluation of his 
morality os an individual and as a people ; for tlie 
morals of a nation are, after all, neither greater nor 
weaker than those of its people. Nor are they the 
eum of its people’s morality, but rather the standard 
developed by the class m power. Circumstance is 
the final determining factor allowing either good or 
evU to dominate. 

{fixice all morals arc traditional, and may or may 
not become ob^leie in evolution, they must be 
atamlned by science in the light, not of the past, 
. but of the future > for the present has no duration, 
does not exist. It is essential, however, that the 


scientific mind examining morals be itself freed from 
all induced psychosis. We cannot expect mankind’s 
murals automatically to keep pace witli science. An 
adequate morality always lags bibind the innoyations 
outmodinbg the existing standards and demanding 
newer ones. It is up to the scientist to show the way, 
to rc-cducato mankind, equipping him with concepts 
required for the intelligent utilization of the very 
ftncc.s of science itself. 

The two primal urges are self-preservation 
and hunger. All others are secondary. 

So il would seem that the functions of science 
are largely economic and materialistic. But this is not 
enough. We have too long neglected the science of 
human relationships. We r.nmot create a new and 
bt'tler world mei'cly by creating new and b<'tter 
implements for the advancement of our material 
civilization. Neitlier ('an we accomplish this by 
inventing greativ and more terrifying tools of destruc- 
tion. To .say that wo. m«nkind, must behave better 
or be obliterated by our own creations is a futile 
warning. It is as if one were to explain the horrible 
results of excessive drinking to a group of alcohoUca, 
and expect them all to .set down their glasses. Some 
would herd the given advice ; some would not. It 
depends on the individual. 

Man has vet to learn a collective behaviour. 

He thinks of behaviour ns the actions of in- 
dividuals, and of the responsibility for this behaviour 
as the ro.sponfeibilitv of uidividualp. Such a con(!ept 
is no longer possible. Man iinust bo educated to 
understand and accept the responsibility for the 
behaviour of inankiiid as a whole. No longer cam 
ethics deal with mans relation to man as individuals 
alone, but as i^cople. Today we need not a greater 
morality but a coUt'Ctive rather tlian a personal 
morality. Such a collective rnonility must bo accept- 
able by the people as a whole. The tnie morality con- 
forms with the needs of the overwhelming majority. 
But in the planning of this collectivism we un-ust not 
completely forget the individual ; for then* is no gain 
in any human endeavour where mim as a mass is 
supreme without any thought of tin- individual. Both 
are (‘sscntial. They cannot exist si^parately, but one 
within the oiher, an integral part of it. It is not that 
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mftQ has ^ot to behave better, but that be has got to 
behare differently. 

Man needs most of all to be giv^ an insight 
into himself as man, as he really is, not as the 
illusion we create. 

As Sigmund Freud has pointed out in his Reflect 
tiona on War and Death, man’s illusion becomes 
worthless if it demand that he live psychologicaUy 
beyond his means. It -is asking too much of human 
bemgs to ask them to accept, utilise and enjoy the 
bendts of any new power, demanding that they auto- 
matically adopt the wisdom and morality which the 
use of that power intelligently and safely requires. 
An awareness of the dangers of a power is not enough. 
Neither is the desire or wish to use it wisely. These 
are only the beginning. Wisdom, and morality do uot 
^ring up, but are acquired, must be taught. Education 
is essential. Here the bond between science and human 
morals is strengthened every day ; for science has 
made necessary a collective behaviour fo-r man and 
made the results of his behaviour world-wide in 
consequences. Our world oazmot withstand the dangers 
of this collectivism if bad, Society must look to 
science for the answer to its problem, for its very 
existence. As science departs from the accepted condi- 
tions and beliefs of its day, it becomes the duty of the 
scientist to educate the world in the newer ideas, to 
give us a newer morality. Morals do not keep mankind 
alive. They only preserve his present existence, and 
so must change with the changes wrought by schmee. 

In every age there has come to its people a 
time for decision, a challenge to a new way of 
life. 


Eanh time man has accepted, perhaps as be- 
wiideredly as we. We cannot help being confused by 
the terrifying tempo of life today. And yet, for per- 
haps the nrst traoie in the history of his existence, mala 
has it within hjs power to secure the eneterial condi- 
tions for a better life, a good life, for all people 
of the world. It remains for him to use this power 
to such an end, rather than as the cudgel for whipping 
parts of mankind for the advantage of the few. Suob 
a world can no longer endure. Our problems have 
oeased to be technical and now arc political. In being 
political, they become those of the intellect ; for man's 
politics can be wise and fruitful to menkind only if 
they come out of man’s intellectual understanding. 
Disaster is surely the result of political reasonings 
springing from his ignorance, his fear and his greed. 
These can only lead to war ; for war is the continua- 
tion of polities by a different means. So we ask of the 
scientists not only the tools of our liberation but also 
knowledge, that we become not the slaves of oui 
implements but their beneficiaries. 

We need a true concept of the spiritual greatness 
possible for man. Man must be given a faith, greater 
than his fear, a faith in himeelf rather than in the 
strength of the things he has created. The tools Of hia 
existence must not become the reason for his existence, 
lest he cease to exist in the spiritual beauty of man- 
kind. and be represented only by his own inventions. 
His faith must be built upon knowledge and under- 
standing ; he must have the rc^ilist solution of being 
benefited by it, must be made a participant spiritually 
as well as materially. We must demand of science that 
it teach as well as cre<ate. 
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Nationalisation 

J, C. Kumarappa writes in Gcam Udyog 
Patrika : 

Since 'sonft; little power has pa'ised into the hands 
of popular minii^tries there has been a great deal of talk 
of ‘nationalising’ various induhiries and services. Tho 
discussions that have taken place reveal the fact that 
many are not clear in their minds as to the inie objective 
of nationalisation. Here it proposed to 5^et out a few 
principles that should govern ‘'nationalisation/* 

^‘NationaliBationf* presupposes that real power rests 
with the people, ue., with the ma^i^cs. There siioiild be 
in the first place, a wide foundation of <'xperience in the 
management of our affairs. This has to be obtained by 
the villagers looking after their common needs through 
well-organized paiichayats. From such experienced men 
the districts will draw their adininisiialvtrs and these will 
also supply the requirement s of the province in regard 
to public mem and legislation. Such well-based and pro- 
perly conducted pro\incial administration will be able to 
keep under control the Central Government and make it 
function in the interests of the villagers. 

When the Government of the land is in tlic hands 
of such tried patriots who will be trusted to hold the 
interests of the millions as their can:, then alon<‘ 

cam we claim to have a National 'Government and ‘‘Nation- 
alisation’* will then ensure the interests of the masses 
will be taken care of. 

Tn llie absence of siicli a village !i:\‘-cd and controlled 
Central Government “Nationalisation** may lead to the 
greater exploitation of the “have nols” by the “haves.*' 

For instance, there has been u jot of talk recently 
about “Nationalising**" the Airways. These airways, at 
present, are not within the reach of the villagers. They 
do not need them nor are they likely to use them. As, 
it is, at the pre.sent time, the “haves** own them and 
use them. So Government control now will mean, line 
Government will spend its money and thought in making 
“the Airways’* easily available to lire while 

other “haves” will provide the service. Aerodromes may 
have to be. constnicied and various leavis, etc., provided. 
For this these private bodies would like to expi<iit the 
Government resources and obtain ihji: assistance under 
the plea of Government control or “Naij-uiolisation.” The 
funds availalble to the Government should be earmarked 
for the provision of facilities for the masses and hence 
we can not divert them for the betterment of Airways. 
Let private enterprise go on as they liave done. Some 
^Haves’* will exploit other “Haves”, and later on when 
village-based National Government comes into existence 
we shall have lime enough to consider “Nationalisation” 
of such services. 
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The Institution of Property 

Krishna Prasanna Mukerji makes the follow- 
ing observations in the University of Ceylon 
Review : 

The proprietary right of the individual should be 
-controlled and liimted as far as possible by the social 
will as expressed through the State and this launches us 
directly into a system of State Socialism. Consistently 
with our moral obligation to the vast majority of poor 
citizens in the State we have no option hut to accept 
the above position, because we have only three alternative 
ideals of Proprietary Philosophy from which to choose: 

(i) tlie ideal of private property under capitalism 
(punctuated by occasional doses of philan- 
thropy on the part of the propertied class) 
with which we have no sympathy for its 
obvious lack of an ethical justification, 

(w) the ideal of anarchism (that is .statelessness 
and propertylessness) which does not appear 
capable of ever being realised unless Human 
nature changes from its very root, 

(£«) the ideal of State Socialism which appears to 
be the onjy practicable and plausible course 
to adopt at the present stage of our social 
evolution. 

r want to eniphasise here the tael timt when wc 
talk of socialisation of propeity we do not for a moment 
sufvgrst that ibcreljv we aim ai or aie < upabU* of aim 
lishtng the institution of propertv so long as wc arc limit- 
ing our activities within the framework o( a Stale. It is 
absurd to recognise the Stale and chuck off that institu- 
tion. The abolition, the destruction of proprietary rights 
and claims, as distinguished from iheir transfer to some 
other ownership, “can only mean lhai the thing or the 
service claimed. If it is at all desirable, is flung out to be 
scrambled for.“ fFT. G. Wells: The Work, Wealth and 
Ha^ppincss of Mankind.) That in other words means 
plain anarchy. Thai also means that within tlie Stale 
we can never abolish prop'riy altogether. Even in a 
hundred per cent conimunisiir State there will he pro- 
perty — may be that every thing will be owned by the 
Slate and that there will he no Private Property. 

If will be readily seen that ihough it is possible to 
imagine a state of perfect coiiiinunism wliere private pro- 
perty is abolished in its entirely and individuals are 
rednoed to mere users of public property in theory, some 
limits and restrictions havo got to be put on the extent 
of socialisation of properly when wc c»ime dovrii to the 
realm of practical politics. 

Proprietary rights to the barest necessaries 
of life and in the things which satisfy our 
emotional and aesthetic cravings have got to be 
admitted by any State but that which is out to be 
inhuman or intolerdble. 

Nor does it appear just to proprletaiy 

ri^ts over savings out of one’s legitimate personal 
income eequired through thrift and eelf-denial 
so long as the extent of his right of ownership does not 
com suoh a wide field as to enable the owner to deprive 
othm of their inherent right to evolve their own free 
pOESonaHties or to influence the life of the nation in 
n niaiiiiier detrimental to the moral and physical well- 
. 'Wiw of its taembm* . 

AU that wn can do in. thia dixeotion from the practi- 
tiierefcno is to maxjtnise socialisation, 
tm pdhrate, greeds aiul progressively diminish 
me 'Sphere of prJyate owhershop and bring it down to its 
Ohieluls ndnittiiitt level In the wonii of Ms. Wells, 


extension of one’s personality to things outside oneself 
is indeed as natural and instinctive a thing as eating. 
But because the liver is necessary and inevitable, there 
is no reason why it should be enlarged to uncomfortable 
proportions, because eating is an unconquerable instinct 
there is no excuse for repletion.” {li. G. Wells: New 
Worlds for Old.) But however we may reduce the sphere 
of private owncTship the existence of the irreducible 
residue has got to be admitted. 

The state-socialist does not like Proudhon, consider 
all private property as robbery. Ho preserves all that 
class of private property which is an “enlargement of 
peisonaliiy” such as proprietary rights over one’s person, 
clothes, personal tools, books and obj»^ils of astlietic 
and emotional satisfaction. What he seeks to destroy 
is that class of proprietary rights which gives the indi- 
vidual power over the food and need of his fellow 
creatures, a power which can frustrate the realisation of 
the best selves of other individuals who do not have 
that power. He endeavours therefore to destroy the claim 
of the landlord, the usurer, the forestaller, the gambling 
speculator, monopolizer, etc. He socializes the means of 
large-scale production. He denies private ownership of 
great enterprises. Interested persons may be allowed to 
invest their surplus in those enterprises as shareholders 
but tlie control is to he vested in the Siute. The State is 
to be the ijole banker, the sole landlord and the solo 
in.surunre ofl'irc. This however is not the same thing as 
to abolish proprieiary rights in big enterprise. By sociali- 
sation simply the centre of ownership shifted from 
llie individual to the Stale. Private preperly is replaced 
by piildic property; properly is not abolished. Within 
the ambit of the State, it cannot be abolished. 
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The All-India Economic Conference 

.Pbbsidential Address 

The alMndia cronomic conference held at Kara- 
chi recently under ihc presidentship of Prof. S. 
K. Ruclra discloses a happy change in perspective 
and consequently, its proceedings atlracjled wide 
attention. R. V. Rao observes in The New Review *• 

Prof. Rudra’s presidential address made a fervent 
plea for broad<^inK the scjopc of economic science so 
t^t economists may play an important part in shaping 
economic policy. He observed that for the solution of 
our internal political problems, freedom from fear is 
the first essential and this tihall be secured by tht' 
authorities in power. Freedom' from want can only 
follow in its woke. He endorsed appeal of Mr. T. 
B. Dalai. Chairman of the Reception Coonmittee, who 
pleaded for practical application of the Gandhian 
economics with their fundamental humanism and moral 
values both as to end and as to means, as the solution 
of the economic ills of tlu» country. Prof. Rudra also 
opined that a time has come for us to set up a 
National Institute of Social and Economic Rf.‘search 
in our country so that pressing national problems may 
be considered by this body. In this Prof. Rudra 
opined the economist’s role is an important one but 
they should not blindly depend on postulates imported 
from abroad. He did well in not only omphasizing the 
need for reshaping of our teaching the subject as well 
as the need for cornTJarative study. ^ 

Prof. Rudra’s thesis was that the academic arm 
the 'administrative side of our national life should 
brought much closer together than has been the case 
hitherto, because while the administrator would know 
the how, he would not know the why of many State 
activities. He, therefore, pleaded for giving good status 
to the academic economist. He also emphasized the 
need for greater collaboniiion between the government, 
academic economist/S and olhcrs. Now that economists 
are playing an important part iu inlematioiuil con- 
ferences and organisations like the lrit«*rnjitionnl Rink 
and the nionotaiT fond, ho obsen'ed that a new field 
of economic work in the inter-nation .sphere has opened 

to economists. ^ , 

Referring to the state control of mdustn<\s, wiin- 
ont wasting words and time. Prof. Rnelra observed that 
our uncthod must be a judicious inudgamation of 
public, corporative, co-nperative and purely 
tyjies of ownership and management. He held tne 
view that the develoT)ment of natural nssels should be 
undertaken bv the State. He. however, obsfnvod that 
the State is not ornni-eompoient and bureaucrabzation 
of economic life in India under present standards doe^ 
not appear to be promising. He, therefore, pleaded for 
an equilablp division iu thp field of economie cnier- 
prise. 


The criterion of 'all economic endeavour according to 
him i» the service of the community. Afi-cr all it is not 
the amount of money that one possesses but the prestige* 
that it icomm*ands tliat matters. Therefore, he hoped 
that the economists would try to see tliat a fair deal 
is given to the prolerariat. He wanted that we should 
combine the advantage r>f the efficiency of production 
of the capitalistic system with the rendering of appro- 
pci-ate service to the needful of the communistic order. 
Ho hoped that the social objective would be considered. 
He did well in emphasizing that the appeasement of 
hunger would be the first responsibilitv of the 
economist. He hoped that the support of the peasants 
would be secured in the matter. Secondly, he also IflJid 
the greatest st.ress on au appropriate reward to the 
cultivators which would mean guarantee of minimum 
price on selected food-grains in •case it was necessary. 

Prof. Rudra referred to the various methods by 
which we can h[inish hunger from this hind. how- 
ever, .said that one condition is fundamental viz., the 
co-opieratioii of the prasants and co-opera live action. 
Accoiding to him, co-operative method i.s <he only way 
by which llie economic power of the peasanliT cirn be 
developed aud stabilised in iho country. 

Prof. Rudra gave valuable .s^ugg^'Stions in regard 
1o rural housing, civil aviation, shipping and foreign 
contacts, lie even went to the length of suggesting 
tlial the government should depute students ana 
ieitchi'rs to import ani countries for studying their 
economic conditions. , « • 

RefciTing to international trade. Prof. Rudva said 
that all backward nations should develop their poten- 
tial for industrial progress. He emphasised howe]j^r 
that we should not have an isolationist policy. He 
pleadeil for a T>ermf»nent tariff board to consider ^ 
judicious and scientific adjustment of our tariff pro- 
blems. 

Prof. Rudra also dealt with the problem ot out 
sterling assets ''jond hoped that the sooner an agree- 
ment is reached on this vexed problem the hazier 
will 'be the position botweem India and England. Frof. 
Rudni abo ivfcm^d to British Industries in India 
HiiggcslcMl that in case we decide to liquidate British 
capital in India, the State should take over them. 

Rffcrring to the problem of labour unrest hr helct 
the view that the labour problem has got to be cona- 
dered and legislaiifin put through. He emphasised, 
liowevT’V, the need for positive collaboration between 
employers and workers. While the labour movement 
has been built up iP? •:« fighting machine, its real power, 
he said, will arise when it takes ovir many of t^c 
edncHtional and welfare activities under its care. He 
also made a vigorous plea for considering Mir 
national aspwi of I he problem. He hoped ^hal tne 
labour leadiTS would remember that it is in nbundanj^ 
of Tirodurtion at re<luc4?d cost and improved quality 
thai llic ullimate source of labour cinenoratior, res^s. 
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In conclusion, Ptof. Rudra referw'd to the need for 
deytsinfi; social security meeaures including old age 
pensions. He even went to the length of suggesting 
institutional invalidity benefit schemes. As regards the 
problem of resources, he said that our taxation capacity 
will remain low as long as our productivity is low. 
He hoped that economists would suggest meWires by 
which we can enhance mir rosouroes with equity. He, 
however, said that economic objectives are like the 
horison on the landscape which recedes as one gof^s 
near, but the economist has to tread on. 


Rabindranath Tagore and His ^^Master^^ 

Who was the spiritual master of Rabindra- 
nath ? The answer to this question has set many 
a person a-.thinking continuously, and for long 
converted their minds into so many churning-rods. 
“An Enquirer” writes in Triveni : 

When the English rendering of his was 

first published, several of the Theosophists, for in- 
stance, imderstood by his frequent reference to “My 
Master**, one of those august adepts on the Hima- 
layas in whose existence they believe, while the 
Christians, who said that the book was but biblical 
in the intensi^ of its mystical vision as well as in 
its emotional and expressional apparatus, thought 
that the term alluded to Christ. Of course, as every 
earnest student of his works knows, he meant nothing 
of the kind. For his Master was none else but Goa 
with His individuaJised aspect in his own inner 
consciousness, whom he gave the especial appellation 
of Jeevan^vata, **the Lord of Life.” 

However, on one occasion, in reply to a young 
Sindhi sohool-girrs qU(f>ry, *'Who is your Maste^r ?” 
the Poet replied readily, *‘Buddha.” Now this is quite 
significant because it is usually stated that his think- 
ing was influenced effectively and invariably, if not 
exclusively, by the Upanishads. That is undoubtedly 
true. But may it not be also that the Poet’s concep- 
tion of Godhead was not only as that of a Person, 
but that it was impersonal ns well, He becoming It, 
the lover or the Beloved becoming Law, too ? Again, 
was such an impersonal envisaging of the core and 
crux of the universal entity or existence a loiter phase 
of his own spiritual evolution ? For it does not appear 
to have been so patent during the first half or so of 
his pilgrimage or pursuit of the Oversoul, unless his 
initial interior^ expedenoe, while he was yet in his 
teens, converging on conviction, that One Supreme 
(without a second) Energy underlined the million- 
faceted manifestaton, called creation, be a proof in 
point. 

The fact of the matter, as it would appear, is 
that though the Poet **sang many a song in many a 
mood,” yet, as he himself has said in one of his songs, 
**their ultiimate meaning lias always pointed to Thee.” 
(God). But this “Thee” was sometimes “He” and at 
other times ‘Tit.** 

k study of his works written in the course of 
the latter half of his last earthly quest, however, 
leads the writer to suggest in ail huznilily that the 
imper^oiMUisation of the Eternal, so to speak, was 
emphasised by him, towards the end of his career. 
It may have he&x impressed on him, no doubt, by 
the llpanishadic allusions to, or implication of, the 
iVuth of Life, as against the Lord of Li0s. Could it 
be that this was due to his having studied, in ^e 
meantisDe, the Buddhist scriptures? Or, was it 
fliSBnoed also by the mooess and ^^provocation” and 
premtire of modem science? Or, a#un, was H as a 
result of a reiMiaation on his part, just ds the Buddha 
evidently had, tibat, the ixitunate, even his poetic 
vocabukiy and imaiKedr, so rich end variegated, could 


not angle within its net the inexhaustible nature Oi 
the One Indivisible and Eternal, and that«>all that hfi 
could say truthfully at the pienuliimate end of his 
search was. “The Supreme Reality is best reppeeented 
in syllables of silence. He is Tt.”' In this connection 
one little fact may be mentioned, for it is quite sug^* 
gestive. Edmond Holmes’ Creed oj the Buddha was 
one of the Poet’s great favourites among books, JK> 
much 50 that he had more then once recourse to it. 
something very unusual for him. Maybe, then, that 
his answer to the aforesaid enquiry was made at a 
time when lie had, perhaps, a little whilo before read 
the book afresh’! Maybe, again, he might have used 
the name “Buddha” in the special sense that^^the 
Enlightened One,” was not merely a particular 
historical person but the Eternal Iv Illuminated One, 
that changes, when It so chooses a Saul into a Foul, 
a Siddhartha into a Buddha. In other words, Buddha 
may have meant to him a personal expression of the 
imipiCTisonal, eternal Law, though the trigid absolute- 
ness of Tmth or Law can be converted into on object 
of adoration and affection only by the vital^ilM^ 
warmth of personaliMtion, — of making it a person’s 
own through devotion, and discipline and dedication. 
And this is quite logical because, in the last resort, 
as Gandbiji says, “the» Law and the Law-giver are 

/\nn ** 


Science and the Common Man 

Kamalakanta Verma observes in The Hindu- 
stan Review : 

Seknoe, according to a dictionary which has just 
been publii^ed. is “the accumulation and organisation 
of knowledge acquired by means of tested methods of 
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ayrtematised with a view to tjie 
or hypotteses to accouftt 
ror na tural phenomena or their behaviour." and. 
aoeor^nft t^ pother— «n older but standard work— one 
of tlw meampKS .that the woid has. is ‘CS^^of 
**5** fo# its own sake." That sueh an 
oruaniwtion and pursuit are neccs- 
Wy m the interests of humanity oannot bo denied 

have led in the past, 
future, to discoveries and inven- 
ts which have conferred, and will confer wreat 
a At the same time, Sere 

kttow]e^*or*^tnrfh^ fn^ Putsuit of 

“he being overdone. 
*h® pursuit of knowledge or 
“he an end in itself must be guarihd 
If it 18 true that it is the duty of everv human 
himself but als? for™his 
«n”5“l‘i “*!?• *’® ^™® *hat the acquisition 
vilmld 1^® ‘I'sooverv of truth are to be 

with ^hp^ii!I^+®"f ci'-® “Jduirnd and discovered 

ISe ^VpS^ " 

well^r^a ioStive“side 1,0 'Sr Tetivitts ™if vour 

JleMrie^*''®'* it® discovery of power from 
swm, eleclncal onerKv, the aeroplan,', the wireless 
nactliods of preventing and curing 
“*®“‘'®® "“'-V a few of the good thiuie 
j""® humanity— they have alw 
“i/^® discovery of the ntom bomli. not to 
mention other devices of destruction for which you 
are re,«=i.K,nsible. I .should like to make it clear how- 


ever, that I. do not agree with those who are inclined 
™, hla.m® scientists for the invention of then devices. 
The blame must, in m.v opinion, be laid at the doois 
of pojiuicians and administrators who utilise ecience 
for such 7Jurpose8. At the same time, it seems neces- 
BBxy to invite the attention of scientists to this subject 
and to request them to try their utmost to set up a 
tradition which will prevent them and those who will 
^jk in their foot-isteiis in the future from permitting 
themselves and their knowledge being exploited for 
activities which are loalculated to destroy not only 
civilisation but humanity itself. If you do riot do that 
YOU run tile risk of further alienating the common man* 
You cannot be unaware that the common man has 
already been doubtful as to whether your activities 
Jiave done hiim- any real good. What he wants is happi- 
lU’ss, Jhe manner in which he has been arguing is 
this. While it is true that the achievements of the 
^lenlists have resulted in the annihilation of distance, 
in bnugniK about greater comforts end conveniences, 
in speeding up production and increasing wealth and 
in the discovery of means for preventing and curing, 
certain limits, disease, have these achievements 
added to the sum total of human happiness ? If the 
c'oiiirnon rniin, with his views about what happiness 
is, instead of merely doubting whether you have done 
him any real good, comes to belie v<! that you are a 
source of evil and arc his enemies, the results will be, 
to put It mildly, most undesirable. That is a danger 
which must realised and averted, not only in your 
inlen'sl hut in the interest of humanity itaelf. 
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Japan Today 

Francis J. Horner observes in The Asiatic 
Ret\eiiy January 1947 : 

Some fifteen months have now Ronc by since 
Japnn came under Allied occupation, and it is extreme- 
ly interesting — especially to those of iis who knew the 
coimtry well in prowar days — to note the extent and 
degree of the changes that have taken piace. 

It is natural to start at the top ; how goes it with 
the Emperor ? How has his denial of all claims to a 
'‘divine’' heredity ^ffect^id his position ? 

In fonner days the main ideas which the people 
held about their ruler were two — the idea of him as 
the direct descendant of the Sun Goddess, or the 
“divine*' eonicept ; and that of him as the Head of the 
National Family, or the “Father of hl^ people" con- 
cept. Through the unremitting pre.ssure of propaganda 
fro*m above, the former hrearno more and more intensi- 
fied, the latter ever more up pressed. Ru* (he Japanese 
are an excessively emotional race, and this “parental" 
concept, though coueoaled within their con.'^iousness. 
was a very real and pow^Tful element in their make-up. 
The rt'sull therefore of the Emperor affirming himself 
to be a Ipiman being no difTerent in kind from his 
siihitjcts. has been jusl what might have been expected. 
The long-huppre»st»d < motion of filial affection and 
loyalty can he rolea-rd, with thr* result that he now 
reigns in the hf^nrfs of his tubjects more stronglv tliao 
O'er, and enjoys a real p'iffuhrUy very different from 
(lie exagger-jted awe and roveronce with which he was 
previoui^ly regarded. Tin’s W'as .shown in a verv astonish- 
ing way at the promnlgation of thf* now Constitution. 
A platform had been erected, cordoned off from the 
huge crowd by lines of police. A military band was 
in atlendantM’ to play the National Anthem, The 
Promwr appeared with members of his Cabinet. Tlien 
(he Emperor with his CVm.snrt walki'd on to the dais. 
The band started to play, hut in a, moment it was 
drowned by the enthusiastic cheers, shouts and banzais 
of the yelling crowd. Instead of the roverential bow- 
ing in silence of pre-war days, the people rushed for- 
ward, and, breaking through the police cordon, surged 
up to the foot of the platform, wild with tbe happi- 
ness of at last being able to ezpreas what they really 
felt in their hearts towards their Ruler. 

There is yet another reason which accounts for the 
Emperor’s p<mulfl.rity. He is the one symbol of 
continuity with the past that still remains. All else 
has vanished. The basic ideas on which the nation had 
been brought up for centuries had been proved to be 
false and unreal. Cast adrift from all on which they 
had relied, the people found one sheet-anchor to hold 
them together in the midst of the confusion, depression 
and ignominy of defeat — ^the linperial Throne ; end 
the way m which General MacArthur has understood 
and utilised this aspect of Japanese psychology must 
rou^ genuine admiration. 

T^e purpose of the occupation, of course, is not 
merely, to inculcate the doctrines of democracy, but to 
aet up a regime on practical lines' which will, by its 
very nature, compelled to function in a democratic 
in the future — ^in short, to build a democratic 
any politiiDal mad^ine supers from the 
by ita venT natui^, its oompoimnt parts and 
make it trork .are identicai--4he individuals 
ivhdip are so many who inteipret the word 
secording to their own convenience I 

a 


Now in this connection the Japanese have a 
peculiar characteristic which soems to be almost an 
integral part of their nature. They arc perfectly satis- 
fied with a thing provided “it looks all right^'; they 
are only too glad to take the surface for the sub^anec. 
This is shown in their lanmiage by the word benri, 
meaning “convenient," whi^ is constantly on their 
lipa Anything which superficially appeals correct end 
pleasing or proper is taken for the real thing. A 
stucco frontage affixed to a ramshackle wooden structure 
is benri — “convenienl” — for it makes it look like a 
concrete building 1 It is the same idea that was respon- 
sible for flooding the pre-war markets with gimcrack 
goods often of undeniably attractive appearance. Now 
thi.s idea which is so universal throughout Japan has 
got to 1^ eradicated completely before any really solid 
foundation can be laid down.* Realizing this. S.C.A.P. 
has if-oncentrated on effecting a real and fundamental 
reforrn in the whole educational system of Japan, and 
it is in this regard that some admirable work is being 
undertaken. To do more than outline these reform® is 
of rmirse impossible. 

Primarilv. the whole educetional machine has been 
dp<centralized. so that schools and colleges are no longer 
under direct control of the Central Government. Co- 
education has been introduced, and though this is not 
compulsory in all grades, more and more establiah- 
raent.-? are volunlarily adopting it. All teachers froiin 
top to bottom have been c-nrefully screened, while 
textbooks hav'^e been rewrittf^n and new ones issued 
wherever necessary. Tlie issue of new textbooks was 
essential in the domains of history and morals. In the 
matter of the internal administration of schools, the 
British and ArncHra-n system of monitors and prefects 
has been adopted, so that the students mav themselves 
take a greater share in ninning their own schools and 
thus learn the ek’ments of dornocncy. Naturallv for 
the time being—nnd probablv for some time to eomo 
tjiere is a very confused idea among the student 
body as to what •'dttrriocnu'v" roallv means. One young 
man of Tojo'o Imperial University defined it as “doing 
what one likes I" But the Japanese student is in gene- 
ral quick in the uptake, very hardworking and ex- 
tremely aiucious to learn. Provided that reaotioiDary 
forces of either wing are kept in strict control for the 
next ten or fifteen year?, Japan should he able to base 
her democratic state on a really solid foundation. 

Apart from education, the most marked chanKcs 
appear to have taken place, in the Labour world The 
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ire tmfqtie umong Oryeoti! ntitidids for t#o 
chawiid^ristips— their fwulty for org^-nwation and their 
r>a80|c>ii lor worldng in groups, llietefore. ^ aood as 
H.O,A;F/s dinedaves were issued permitting freedom 
of fiqoeecb, orderi®^ the release of politienl x^risoners, 
fibolishing the pemieious “thmight polity'” and stressing 
ihe rights of labour, trade unions h^’gjiu lo spring up 
«)n all sides. The new-foiiPd frerdoms have naturally 
7 >roduced a torrent of half-formed, ill-dige-sted ideas. 
critic’Kms imd demands, but ■such are tfnly to be ex- 
pected. Similarly, ignoranci* of the methods and 
principles of discxission and aibitraiion in labour 
di.'^fjutes has resulted in a auecession of slrikes. But 
these must not be taken in too serious o light. The 
living conditions of the people are still preeaHou« ; 
tlie rise in the cost of living is far groater tb^>‘n the 
corresponding rise in wages, mainlv due to infl.ation. 
It is true Ibflf the Finance Minis! (?r has declared that 
Ihe inflationary trend has a]iv>adv roiched its pCsnk, 
and that \*ery shortly economic conditions will lie 
stabilised., but there can be no question that Japan’*' 
present financial oispanizition is cxtremelv delicat.-ly 
balanced. The great Zaibatsu combines haAc been dis- 
.solved, and both tlu^ fihancial experts of the II.S.A. 
and Japan are trying to erect m cf)mpletelv »)ew ediflee 
cm the mins of the old. B\il that edifice ha^ got to 
'Withstand the tremendous strain of TT‘naration< which, 
if carrifyJ out in .accordancr’ with the Panlev report to 
Prdeaident Tniman. may up.sf't all caVulations, Yet. 
until this qiU'Stion of rrparat'ons is finallv settled. 
Japane.se businv'Hs in it« widest aspect cannot be deve- 
loped. Tt is clear that banks an* not going to advJMire 
loans for enterpriws Avhich mav or may not he taken 
a*! part of the ajs?ets to he hande<l over. Yet then* is 
no doubt that, under the direction of the occupying 
Powers, J^ipan is making* a steady trade recovery in 
certain dirf'ctions. Tf ijj capable of hnVling up 
sucocwjfuHy umler the strain mentioned above, she 
•-hoTdd he able to effect a stable economy. 

Pinalb', a href mention (niu>( be mndr* of the 
r’olitical field. It is often state«l thd the hvo nia.ior 
parfiert; the Progressive and the I/berab'. ore* largely 
composed o*" the same old bim injcra^s under a differ^'nl 
gitise. This is an exaggerdion. ft mtist be rmicmbered 
that the political world ha.s gone through y must 
»?arGhing purge which, starting with the profcsstoual 
poUtidans. has extended lo all Government officials 
from the highest to the lowtst. This purging has now 
been exten<kd to include the financial, commercial and 
.ioumaTifitie worlds. It is tbemfore hoped that , after the 
local elections now taking phicc. Japan will be starting 
with % clean slate. Social Democrats arc the 

largest of the opposition parties. Tlicv have refused 
any affiliation with the Communists in spite of re- 
’Aeated approaches. It is thought likely that they may 


haad 'the pefih ai negt Ganeraf Election. Politically 
they repreaebt a fairly mild socialism, aad are 'vw 
throughout the country. So are the Communist-^, 
who make a lot of noise ; and had it not. been for their 
c?arly opposition lo the Emperor 'they would have 
pained more support. As it is. however, they cut little 
ice. though thoir *‘behind-the-8cene” activities are 
openly said to be rp.«?ponsible for many of the strikes 
that have rK!Currcd. The aval change that im^usl be 
noticed is the elefdiori of women to the. Diet, of w'hich 
they of'cupy some Miirtv scat?*. Tlw'v are reported t*' 
have dfmc extremely well in their first ess'iy. ond it 
is lo be liox)ed Ih.ot more will be returned at l.he next 
election. 

In general, then. il inav be said Ihiit. in spite of 
much confusion c»f the long-drawn-out food crisi'*. of 
labour \inrest and economic distress, tiv' people of 
Japan ’arc slowly but stcnli’v settling down once more. 
They are rt'cnvcring from the inilial shock of d('fcal 
which left them stunned n»^'d hr)pcle.‘'*s. nre recapturing 
their former rt's'ilence. and' ari' b(‘ginning once again 
to I'lke up the L^ffairs of life with inili.alhe and pur- 
j>asc. Indisputablv llii.*- is largely due to tlv’ wise 
guidance and administration of General Mac.Arthur. 
But much credil must also bi* given in their own 
ad.^ptability, Ihcir industry ord <‘SpecHlly to the 
realistic outlook of th(-ir leaders. Defca| openlv 
recognized ;iud Mcknowlr*dged ; the iiast u ]»asf aiicl 
gone, ,'ind the y»nfenfi‘ilities of the y^enple aie bi inc 
slowly channelled to face the future with energy and 
dclenninal ion. 

History of Arehe«lo|ii;i«*al Scirnre 
Dcvelopifienl in Egypt 

Middle Kftst Opimon^ Jaruiarv 194*7, ru- 
coiiufs briefly the evolution of Egwdologv in eon- 
iieetion with the eenlenary celebration of Ma«>pero. 
the famons French Egyptologist : 

III June Iasi. Eg>’pt ccIebraiiM) (he ceutc-naiw ol 
Maspcro, lhr» fanK)u> FpcpcIi Egyptologist who oiga- 
nized the Egyi>tian, Antiqmti(>s l)e]iarl.men( . Thi' is an 
opportune occasion to rfrount briefly the r volution of 
Egyptology. 

Tt is only in the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury that Egypt br’gan to interest the traveller wlm 
came espodally lo study its monuments or anv other 
vestige of the Ancient Egyptian ciA'ilization and thus 
drew the attention of scientists and opened to Europe 
the perspectives of Egyptian Archaeology. 

The Dutch i^inter and y-rtist Cornelius Bmyn, the 
English Theolc^ist Thomas Show, the Danish sea 
captain Frederick Marden, tlie Swedish naturalist 
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Hagselquigt, the British travellers Richard Pockoke, 
Davidson, Jannee Bnwe and W. G. Brown, thp Dattifth 
traveller Carsten Niebuhr, the Frcnchiuen Poncet. 
Sioard, Le^Noir.du Roule, Fourmont, Volney. Savarj^ 
and others drew Europe’s attention lo the ancient 
RjO'Ptian monuments. 

Therefore, when the SKuences and Arts Commis- 
sion of the Orient Army (•ommand(’<l hy Bonaparte, 
arrived in Cairo, it had already an extensive doeu- 
Ineiitation on the eoiintr>' vvliicli ,«('rved as a iKisi-; for 
its (nvn work. 

In the AreheoloKiciil field, many these travelh'i'S 
had eontribuled to throw some Jijjlit by either moasiir- 
injjjc or doscribinp some of the monumrnls, and more 
l•a,r<ieuI^u’l.v the Pynimids. 

The diseowiT of tlu‘ Ko.-illa siom' ami the ('sta- 
blishnient of tlie first nuclcais of a museum were the 
starting points of this admirabh' work in whiidi the 
whole wrorld evenlually pu’th'ipaled. In the n‘sults 
achieved France had a predominant share. 

While Scientists ami Egyptologists were laisv in 
(hiciph«*ring the texts founri on the Rosetta stone 
(lying to find in it (he kev lo the mysttay of ancient 
ERVlfd. an Italian trav-clha* Belzini sot foot in Alex- 
andria. Being l»v trade an efficient and ex|H’it 
draughtsman, he had bec'n ontnisted bv Mohamed Aly 
to eirry out some li\draiilh‘ work^. Taking odvant ig** 
of his presence in Egypt, lic' began exploring .a-ichoo- 
logicai sil('s. He eiilenai the Pvraniid of (’hephr(‘ 0 . 
and discoveriMl the tomb of Seti I, in the Valley ot 
(he Kings. Following up hi^ rewvarchc's towards Nubia 
he irix'ribed hb’ name on the monuim’ntal Statue of 
Rjuiises at Aim Snnbel. and <li.‘^‘ov(>vod the site of 
a.ncif'nt Benenice on (he Rod Sea and the ememld 
mines south of Kosgeir. Later he uiich'Hook a trip in 
(lie Libyan desiat, in the vicinity of the Hiihria Oas(»s 
ami ^'isitcd the niin.s of Uio tem]>l(‘ of Ammon at Siwa. 
His stiiv in Egypt la.'Jied only thiH'o years (1815-1818L 


But it is more particularly since the deciphering 
of the hieroglyphics that Egyptology a sciemoo pro- 
grf>ssod considerably. Tliis question had already pre- 
oocupied sc-ien fiats in the seventeenth century, and the 
Prussian Jesuit. AthHnasiu.s Kircher, who. after having 
invcnicd several instruments which conai.sted of fbe 
magic* hinl,erti and a sort of typewriter, tried to 
decipher thc’ liirroglyphicj^. However his sittompis wore 
vain and brought no po.si1ive results. 

After (he discovery of the Ro«et(u 8tone. Sylveslro 
d(‘ Saey, the Swedish diplomat Akerblat and Dr. 
Tlioimts Young. succtM*d.ecl each in his part and in a 
er*rt;ain measure to decipheu* the hieroglyphics. But il 
was more ])aiticularlv due to (^hampollion’s effort that 
the f|uo.«lion was definif<lv .settled while Bnigsoh threw 
later more light on the matter. 

.As st)on as ( 'hamiHilIion eoniiiiiHiicaled dis- 
co\c*ry to llu* “Acadeniij- des In.-criptions et Bellfp^- 
I/ettrefs^’. lu* undertook a t?-i]) lo Kg\-pt in order to 
make the lie«t of his di.«covery. 

After manv difficiiltie.'^ due in m large* part 
Ib'ovetli, the French consul and Aicheologist. who 
feared a loas of prc'sligc* in Egypt, where he* exercis'd 
:* moral control on Fg> ptological science, Cliampollion 
was finally .abh' to land in Alexandria and fAibiined 
Mohammed Aly's jnolection to carry out hie archeo- 
logical rc'.-'t ap'hes. He had brought with him a mission 
consisting of live voung Frcmclunen. including one 
draught Rtnuii, two )»ainlcrs. an architect iimf an 
iimpector of lini* arts. Simultarn^oudv with the French 
ini-j.sion, an Italian Mission laadwl by tin* DrienlalisI 
Rosc'lliiii als'» armed in Akxandria. and al tin* request 
of the Grand DuKi* of To-c'Uv joined CiiampollionV 
party. 

I’liis wa> Iht* beginning of a glorious adveulurr ’ 
<'X]U'ditions in the moonlight, the deciphering of text^ 
at night undiT (in* dim light, ol torcbes in order mil 
to wail, until the morrow. I hi* ascension of the Abu 
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Simbeil CokMiii b order to gain aooeM to the interior 
of the SuiflfeiiMy, kmg hours of woHl in the noxious 
aiBQoaphere of eubterranean passages, .i>atient and 
tedious night study of the finds and as a diversion and 
for relaacatioin, at such free time as was available* 
looking over the oolleotions of butterflies and inaeicts 
of the Italian naturalist and Beduin feasts. 

Ghaimollion kft Eg 3 rpt in 1330, after a stay of 16 
months. Considerably weakened dnd with failing health 
following his long stay in the torrid Upiper Egypt 
climate, he was hardly in a positiofl to withstand the 
rigOFUis of a Parisian winter. He developed pneumonia 
and finally died in March 1832 from n stroke of 
apoplexy. , 

While his collaborators *ook up the printing of 
his book Monuments of Eovvt and Nubia interrupted 
his death, his draughtsman and friend, Nestor 
LTfote, returned to Egypt to complete his documenta- 
tion. He also died prematurely and his nephew, 
Auguste Mariette, assumed the task of continuing the 
French Archeological work so brilliantlv started and 
which Maspero in his turn developed with such 
admirable tenacity and sense of organisation. 


Egyptian Women^s Suffrage Rights 

Alloiiha Pasha writes in the above-mentioned 
Periodical of the same number : 

The movement for the emancipation of the 
Egyptian woman started about 40 ycarfs when thr 
late Kaasem Amin Bey boldly puphortod a movement 
designed to discard the veil and put -an end to her 
forc^ seclusion. 

Like many reformiirs, he was the target of such 
a violent campaign as might have damped Ihe 
enthusiasm even of the staunchest advocate. He was 
branded as an infidel and had he not had the moral 
support of soiiiu of Egypt’s enlightened leaders, he 
might have givrn up the struggle in despair. 

He wrote a book on the emancipation of the 
Egyptian woman which is regarded to this day as the 
be^ defense for the right of Moslem women to take 
part in active public life. 

He proved that Islam never sanctioned the veil 
which was a relic of "^pre-Islamio times, asserting that 
Moslem women had participated in large measure in 
the development of the Moslem Empire. • 

That his struggle has borne fruit may be realized 
by the present progress which has placed the educated 
Egyptian woman on almost the same level as her- 
western sistsr. 


For some tia^ tbero' has been n tendanoy for 
recognition of the right of B^ptian women to take 
a more active part in public Ine. « 

Mohamed Ali Allouba Pasha h1» submitted tc 
Parliament a draft bill for such arnendmients to the 
Electoral Lawn as may grant the Egyprian woman 
the right of suffrage. 

In support of his proposal, he points out that Ibe 
Constitution does not deprive the Egyptian women 
from the exercise of her electoral right as such provi- 
sions are included in the Electoral Law which is open 
to amendment. 

He goes on to say that the woman in Egyi^t, enjoys 
rights of which her Western sisters are depriv^ed. A 
woman in this country has the right of ownership, 
sale and purchase, endowment, bequeathing ; a legacy 
and appointing an attorney. She can dispose of her 
own property without the consent of her hudband who 
has no control whatever in her rights in this respect. 

He adds that, in the light of the above facts, and 
in view of the great progress achieved by Egyptian 
women, they should be granted the right of suffrage. 
In countries where women exicrcise such a right their 
influence has been far-reaching in making the wisest 
choice. 

If the Egyptian woman has the right to grant a 
power of attorney, why should not her opinion be 
^j^t in the election of the nation’s representatives 
in Parliament ? Why should the women who, from the 
numerical point of view, arc equal Lo men, remain 
isolated from male citizens in the performance of aucb 
an important national duty ? 

He concludes bv stating that as he is desirous of 
avoiding any violent, reaction, he has suggested the 
grant of the right of suffrage only to literate women. 
New rights may be given to the Egyptian women in 
the light of future developments. 

Mohamed Ashmawi Pasha, former Minister of 
Education, fstrongly supports the bill which, in his 
opinion, will enable the Egyptian woman to take so 
indirect part ih public life. The .admueion of the 
Egyptian woman to the ranks of tbe electorate will 
have a beneficial influence as it will preclude the 
possibility of extremist principles gaining ground. 

In qu<:stions of vital reforms, the woman can 
impose her will irrespective of r>arty policy. 

He even goes further by expressing the hope that 
the bill may be amended to stipulate the election of 
women as members of Parliament. The introdiictiou 
of this element in our political life will result in tine 
welfare of the whole community. 
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Choice varies; since taste diffei-s 
according. to: people the country 
they live in and the order- ol 


SQAF AND HAIR OIL 


But COCOLA suits the .taste 
and choice of ALL women oi 
ALL Age and of ALL 
Provinces. 
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Ir is the Mind ond not the Upi 


thot spooks out in rare 


moments of deltuht and that 


IS the genuine compliment 


And it IS by our yeors* 


experience we hove 


discovered the secrect in 


presenting JEWELLERY upto 


the design of every mind. 


For your soloction we hsvo e wide 
range to otter elweyt. Indivtdkftt 

else 


made le *pleese yeer ^caprite. 
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Floiinsd progress through hdustrg 
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BEST (or you 
BEST for me 
BEST (or all 


Tosh’s 

TEA 


A. TOSH & SONS, 

CALCUnA 


CALCUTTA OPTICAL CO. 


1 . I M IX x: o 


45, AMHERST ST. CALCUTTA.9 


MASTER ENGLISH vo**' 

At horn* ^ world-luDoiu eoane A becoms popular u dter and A Hygienic Household Filter 


At hone ^ world-Xamone coone A become popular w rlter and 
speaker, write toroeful letters, advts., articles. Learn to earn. 

Details free : The Anociated ScboolA Delhi, 91. 


JOURNALISM&STORY-WKITINL 

tauebt by post. Earn Rs. iJOO p. m. Journalism Is sn Ideal 
proieaslon A hobby. Ho puplUffs. Ho ezamlnatloa. 

Details free : The AMOclated School, Delhi, 95. 


lA^AKlTPrh Btadenti to become Aeoountant, Seoy., 

▼V 1 biiH Stanri.Tvnlat. bv nnat. RMOffnlaad r 




PITMAN’S 8-DAYS SHORTHAND 

by post. Speed 100. 6 Buies, X Signs A 9 lessons. 
MaUtt ASSOCIATED SCH004 DELHI, 44. 


KING & CO., 

E6ME0PAmJC CHEMISTS, 

90>7<A Rabbisoh Road, 18, Roto Stbbbt 
AMD 154, Rossa Road, CALCUTTA 

Only pDxhst medieineB from Boarioke and 
Tafel of Amndoa axe riaoked. Batea— ordinary 
mofiier tiootarm 8 as. pet dr., 1 to 12th d!L 
;«l ^ 4 aa> a dram, 18 to SOQi diL at 6 as. a 
r^ilrBBi, SOOSi diL at as. 12 a dram. 


:;..1l*;iaBid«m;aawew-^ 1947 


necessity 



Highest 

Recommend- 


Directors 


HYGIENIC H008EH0LD FILTER 00.. 

), Shikdar Bagan Stmt, Calcntta. ’Phone : 1634 B.B. 


Asthma « T. B. 

enre by a ^hl of ''Asthmodyna’' (Kegd.) of Saint 
DharmMaa Naga, revirer of dead prince of Bhowal. 
Phial iSL 3* . Wanted Agenta. 

W. BYE A CO., tn >1 

P. O. Wati, Dacca (Bengal). 
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TYFOGEN 

THE MOST 
EFFBCJTIVB 
VACCINE 
TREATMENT 
OP 

TYPHOID 

FEVER. 


P 


IRLARIA1 

■ 


r.yeno 

l\jph 

OID 


IS THE ONLY POTENT REMEDY. 
THOUSANDS SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. 
WHY SHOULD YOU NOT TRT ? 


FOR 

HIGH BLOOD ?PRESSURE 
USE ERUSEDOL tab. 

IT REDUCES HIGH BLOOD-PRESSURE 
& INDUCES RESTFUL SLEEP. 

• • • 

LACTOLAN 

A WONDERFUL COMBINATION OP 
CURATIVE AND PROPHYLACTIC 
ELEMENTS OP THE DISEASES OP THE 
EYE, LIVER, Eio. 

IT FIGHTS ALL TYPES OP INFECTIONS. 


CAL, 


PROMPT 

ft 

RELIABLE 

EXAMINATION 

OP 

BLOOD. 

URINE 

SPUTUM 

Bia 


SPECIAL 


TAKEN OF 
MOPUSSIL 


C 


ParHeuJan free from : — 

CALCUTTA CLINICAL 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 

Manttfactnrm Of Hgh ctaM Vaccines, Bacterio-PbsgM 
and vari<q^ ii^cClabte product 

Chow|r}ii^h«e Road, Calcutta, 
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This remarkably beautiful lady has 
been praised by thousands for her 
exquisite beauty, and she attributes 
this achievement to “Oatine”. 

To achieve beauty, and to preserve 
K, Oatine is indis^nsable. 


^rOatinel 

1 DAY CREAM 


SNOW 


NIGHT 
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COIfO^YAKNS 

MADURA MUXS Co^ Ltd. 

Mifls at t 

Madura, Tuticorin and Ambasamudram 

We supply ! 

Grey ^arns of all Descriptions 
For Hand and Power Loom 
Weaving and the Hosiery Factory 

IVe do no weaving ourselves 

5,00,000 Spindles. Counts up to 80s. 

Specialities .• 

SINGLE YARNS CHEESE YARNS 

DOUBLE YARNS WARP YARNS 

CONE YARNS COMBED YARNS 

** As at present, yam distribution is controlled, application for yarn requirements 
should be addressed to the Textile Control Authorities of your Province or State.” 

Managers t 

A. & F. HARVEY LTD. 

MADURA 

t 

The ft stlffi' ' M at 
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AFTER AN OPERATION, 
accident or other cause of shock, 
you are liable to lose hair. Not 
shock alone, but chronic maladies 
and wasting diseases and child- 
birth claim their toll of hair no less. 
Tlie length of hair is halved or 
quartered sometimes and where the 
loss is continuous, the scalp shows 
tlirough. 

Why let the scalp be denuded 
of hair when you can stop hair 
falling now with Kemvardhini ? 
Loss of hair may be an evil, but it 
is not a necessary evil because with 
Kenavardhini you may save and 
rescue hair during illness ; and 
jniuimise the loss even where the 
loss is inevitable. Save and grow 
beautiful hair with 

KESAVARDHINI 

TODAY 1 

PRESERVES, GROWS 
AND BEAUTIFIES HAIR , 

Kesavardhini ••• As. 12 

Eesavaxdhini Shampoo "■ A$. 12 
Postage and packing extra. 

From most dealers or direct from 

SOUTH INDIA CHEMICALS 

COIMBATORE 




For Your Bookshelf. 

BiognpMcai Best Sellers by 

DALE CARNEGIE 

{Author of ^Eow to win friends and influence people ' ) 

BIOGRAPHICAL ROUNDUP 

200 St. 1-12 

39 illustrious people are made animate in 
fascinating life-storios, for e.g. 

Do you know that 

George Bernard Shaw was once a clerk earning 
less than a ]^und a month.... He wrote for 9 years 
and got only six pounds. 

Winston Churchill hated Mathematics but later 
on became Chancellor of Exchequer. 

Ely Culbertson, the famous Bridge Player, 
adTertisod for a wife and got over three hundred 
applications. 

FIVE MINUTE BIOGRAPHIES 

Pages 2:16. 48 line dramngs, Rs. 4-12 

This book contains some fifty little life- 
skiries, Vach one illustrated with appropriate 
portrait Each skctcfi will take you hardly 
five minutes to finish. Astonishing inconsist- 
encies are brought into light, for e.g. 

Do you know that 

Andrew Oarnogie started working for a penny an 
hour and amassed eighty million pounds. 

President Wilson was devoted to his wife so much 
that when she died he sat beside her dead body for 
72 hours. 

Charles Dickens never wont to school for more 
than four years in his life, yet he wrote seventeen of 
the greatest novels. 

LITTLE KNOWN FACTS ABOUT 
WELL-KNOWN PEOPLE 

Pages 260, 48 Illustrations, Rs. 4-12 

As tlK‘ title suggests Dale Carnegie presents 
the little known facts in the lives of 48 famous 
men and women which include Mahatma 
Gandhi, Lenin, Einstein, Romas Edison, Upton 
Sinclair and many others. 

Sensational and curious episodes are given 
for e. g. 

Do yon "know that 

Lenin was so much fascinated with the game of 
Chess that he used to play the game with his friends 
by mail. 

Einstein wss once regarded as a school. 

Glamorous Greta Garbo used to work in a Barber's 
shop. 

A treasury or reikdy knowledge for the 
notable figures of our time. 

VORA O CO. PUBLISHERS LTD. 

3, Kotjnd Buiu>raG, Bomiia,y-2 
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LEPROSY 

« • 

Is lOttftb prevalent in every ppt of Civi- 
lized Country but no effective medical 
treatment is available. 

Howrah Kustha-Kutir 

(Home for Treatment of Lepers) 

Has now demonstrated to the world that 
Leprosy— Anaesthetic or Nodular types is 
not only curable but that Lopcrs can be 
restored to normal health. 

LEUCODERMA 

( De- Pigmented White Patches) 

Eczema, Psoriasis & other obstinate Skin- 
diseases are also cured rapidly & perma- 
nently. Details & interesting free Booklet 
obtainable on request : 

Founder: Pr. BAM PEAN SHARMA 
1, Madbab Ghosh Lane, Khurnt, Howrah. 

'Phone-HOWRAH 360. 

Branch : 36, Harrison Boad, Calcutta 


OANvaa's 

DUTCH ACTIVITIES IN 
THE EAST 1U.4 

By Dr. Nihar-Ranjan Ray 

UNIVERSITY EDUCA- 
TION IN INDIA K.* 

( Past & Present ) 

By Anathnath Basu 

THE BOOK EMPORIUM LIMITED, 

22-1, Cornwallis Stroet, CaIcatta-6. 

Batr-Dtatatt-Spteialist 

Dr. N. C, Baau’s 

Kucher-T aila 

( Kan] oil, oil of bead frnit, abnu precatoriiu ) 
Specific for BtldneiB, HAlr-falling, dandruff etc. 
Alter twenty yean’ reaearoL thig oil hag now been 
much improTed in eflioacy and more gnitgble lor nee. 
It hag been well-tried in the School of Tropical 
Medicine, Oalontta. Pnee now increased to Re. 1-8 Per 
Phial. 3 Phials Ra. 4. 

Dn N. C BASU, BAC., Ua, DJJL, aPJEL 

Shambuar Market, lit Floor, Soom 62, Calcutta 
And BIMEB A OOMPANT’a DIBFENBABIES. 


lEPROSY & 

LEUCODERMA oared radically. Sac- 
cess guaranteed by one course to bo used 
for one month. Ks. 24-13. 

m ■■PWF restored by 

■W ■ ■ Ja ■MM w the nse 

w ■ ■ ■ ■ ‘vigourin’ 

with gold, musk, silver, ooral, eto. Gives 
new life to hopeless youth for loss of vita- 
lity, shortness of memory, weakness of heart 
It tones up nerves, spe^ily creates fresh 
blood. Bejnvenatos vital energy safRoiontly 


to enjoy married lifei Rs. 10. Postage As. 12. 

HYDUOCEie 

Aeiinia, BUaria, Gout, eton radically oared 
by the nso of B. H. laila. The only specific 
for immediate relief of aching, stiffness and 
SWbRinf of sorotom. Ba A Internal medi- 
oine Ba 2. Postage Aa 12. 

I Kwlral R N* CHAKRAVARTY, 

Ayurved Sastr), 

ti IMHHMipa Ghosh Boad, Bhofranipur, 
|'llfeke^’<BosHh 8fi6> 


ANOTHER N.I.P. OFFER: 

Ihe Book yon will read at one Bitting and 


then rc-read: 
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RANDOn SEUaiONS 

A delightful volume of eleven thought-provoking 
esaaya by emioent authors including Prof. Joad, 
Mra. Kamaladcvi Chattopadhyaya, Bajaji and others. 

1. ^Random Relectiona’ is a creditable per- 
formance and I congratulate you...the fine 
get-np and all the art put into it. 

—0. Eajagopalaehari 

2. ’'Hero is an unpretentious little volume 

which gives }Ou excellent reading matter 
.. There are eleven pieces in this extremely 
readable book and everyone of them is 
worth reading. ” — 2%e ^*Hitarada** 

Priced at Rs. 4 (Cloth)j Rs. 2-8 (Limp) 
C»r*r ihU “Miwf fie read^' booh now from • 

TK UEMU. WOMUimi « niBUCHlOB UD. 

*NattonDl House', 6, Tutloch Road, Apollo Bunder. 

BOMBAY No. 1 

or Your uenrest bookshop 
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WONDERFUL REMEDIES' 

ASTOUNDINO POTBNTIALITieS of MBDIC1N6S PREPARED from HERDS 1 

(Penalty of R8> ICX) if pro ved fsMle) ' 

“PILES CURE“ 

Cfores internal, external, bloody and blind piles whether aonte or ohronio qnlokty. 
Price Bs, 2*0-0 for internal nse and lie. 1-0-0 for ointrnoui 

“DEAFNESS CURE** 

Unique for crory kind of ear disorder, deafness and rumblintr sound in the ear. Stops 
pus from the ear and aching, etc. Improres the tone of the ear and cures deafness 
completely. Price Rs 2-0-0.* , 

“PARIKSHIT OARBHA KARK YOOYA** 

( 77m Panacea ior the removal o/ Slrnbiy ) 

Removes life-long sterility and gives children to the disappointed women. Also removes 
all sorts of female disorder and particularly the curse of having stiU-bom children and grants 
long life to issues. People wishing to order tho medicine are requested to intimate 
particulars of the disease. Price Bs. 2-0-0. 

WHITE LEPROSY AND LEUCODERMA 

A few days’ application of this medicine cures White Leprosy and Leucoderma ' 
radically. Get rid of these horrible diseases by application of this medicine, in spite of 
failure by hundreds of Hakims, Doctors, Knvirajs and advertisers. Price Rs 2-8-0 
lor 16 days. 

DREY HAIR 

Don’t nse dyes. Use our Ayurvedic scented oil and let your grey bain turn black 
lasting up to 60 years. Tour eye-sight will be improved and headache cured. H a few baba 
have turned grey, then buy a phial for Bs. 2-8-0, if more, then buy a phial for Bs. 8-8-0, if 
almost all, then pundiase one phial for Bs. 6-0-0. Double price be returned in case of Mute. 

“MIRACULOUS HERB** 

The mm« sight of it cures, at once, serious scorpion-bites, of hornets and bees also. B 
cutes lakhs of sufferers, keep it for hundreds of years and its efficacy is unalfooted. Price 
Be. 1-0-0 per root, 8 for Rs. 2-8-0 only. 


BABU BRIJNANDAN SUBAU BJL, BM., AdvocatCt Patna ffiyS Court r-1 have tried 
** Scorpion-Bite Cure” herb and have found it vory efficacious. One small root can 
be used for curing hundreds. It is a useful and innocent herb and deserves 
public patronage. 


VAIDRAJ AKIiiL KISHORE RAM, 

AYURVH) OBHUMO BHBHAlUiAINA 

' N«. 90 . n. a axAusmi 













NEOCID 

10% DDT DUSTING POWDER 

A GEIGY PRODUCT 


D|KMI« 


■k Has long residual effect. 
k Kills all insects touching it. 
k Harmless to human beings. 






Diatributon /or Boat /nc/ia 6 Unfd 
Provfncoa 


Mettrt. Smith, Sttnlslmt & Co„ 
Umltotf 

18, Convent Rond, Cnicuttn* 
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Edifid fy X'C, Pb^Ok Ucftim, tkhmi 

The Consiituenf Assembly Of India 

The most txhattsfive coUecfion of official and unofiRclal doctntmfs 
lelaling to the Assemblyt from the Secretary of Stale's annoiuttement of 
19.2.4^. to States* Resolution of 9.2.47 ; xdth Introduction and Notts, Rs. 10 

The Cabinet Mission In India 

Based on the same plan — covers the period 19.2.46 to 29.7.46. Rs. 6 

Indian Consiilutional Documents 

The most txhaustiue and authoritative collection of documents 
relating to evolution of Indian constitution, with Infrodacfiont Notes, 
References, etc. 2 vols. Pis. 19 

By DEVACHARVA, m. a. 

Science of Palmistry ^ 7 


A. MUKHERJEE & CO., 2, College Square, Calcutta. 
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SRI AUROBINDO 

* . ‘ A Biography — By K. tl. Srinivasa Iyengar, m-a,, n.Lift 

PriMf Pa»M Ba, 8. FvU doth Rt. 10 

Dr. IjwsgarV sympaihetie and polished pKOse it is possible to follow the evolution of Aurobindo's 
ibo«j||^ to its maturity and to undcxstsiid something of the importance it holds for students of Indian 
nationalism/^— 7%s Timea Literary Supplement^ London 


BOOKS BY SRI AUROBINDO 


COLLECTED POEMS AND PLAYS 

la two volnmes. — Price Rs. 15 

**Of the Poems and Plays it were impossible to speak too highly. No native of India, so far os I 
have seen, have caught the English diction and outlook as completely as this great writer.” 

—Mr. William Sanndera in the Pcthlesahire Astra ( Edinburgh ) 


THE LIFE DIVINE 

Vid. 1 .«• ••• Rs. 8-8 

Vol. II Rs. 18-0 

"He has crystoUixed the mellow wisdom of a life- 

time into luminous prose in The Life Divine one 

of the master-works of our age.” 

— TAe Timra Literary Supplement 

ARYA PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


ESSAYS ON THE GITA 

1st. Scries ••• ... Rs. 7-8 

2nd. Series ••• Rs. 10-0 

“The book is written throughout in easy excellent 
English which carries to a new perfection the difficult 
art of expounding Hindu thought to the West.” 

— Statesman, 

63, College Street Calcutta-12 




Diapepsin is a scientific com- 
bination of Diastase and Pepsin 
which are the two most essential 
ingredients for the proper diges- 
tion of food. A teaspoon of 
Diapepsin taken immediately 
with food sets np a chemical 
action which is allied to early 
stages of digestion. The rest of 
the digestive process becomes 
smooth and you can get the most 
out of the food that you take. 
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A HBm TONIC tOR 
WORN-OUT ENERGY 

ENERGON 

Containing Glycerophosphates, 
Iron and Strychnine with' 
Vitamin B Complex 

BANISHES FATIGUE, TONES THE 
NERVES, HELPS DIGESTION, 
RESTORES HEALTH 



ObfainaBfe from 
All Lending Chemists 


BENGAL CHEMICAL 

dtumu BSSUT 





WORID-FADKO 

HARMONIUMS 
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Materials’' and 
“Improved proceiaes*’ 

These are the Dwaikin 
features and to those 
owe the splendid repu- 
tation of DWABKIN 
Instruments 

Pkost osft hr Otft 
price lifts 


WBRKin i, son LTD 

LSPlCiri^^OE, CIUCtITTA 







ese new pent enJ pencds— finest In Skeaffrr kSstoiy, liave been 
fcJealtneJ for i^reater cfficieney» comfort» durability, and beauty, and ora 
a better investment than ever before. 

Tbey will be available from specially selected agents all over IndiSf 
wbo will be pleased to sbow you special Sbeaffer features and tell you 
about ike service whick prolongs the 
life of every Sbeaffer pen and pencil. 

'^SStnip Ink makes all Pens write better 

i 


SheaffeicS 

c«^l|ht l«4l« W» A. ShMSvr Nn Co. 
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NETAII 

A COIliENOlUTION VOIUME 


CONTAININS 


biographical and laudatory articles 
on the life, ideals and activities of 
Shri SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE. 
CONTRIBUTORS: 


Mahatma Gandhi 

Khan Abdul Oaffar Khan 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 

Dr. Ra]endra Prasad 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramiya 

Pundit Oovind Ballav Pant 

Shri Purushottamdas Tandan 

Dr. Kailash Nath Katju 

Shri Jai Prakash Narain 

St. Nihal Singh 

Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee 

S. Radhakrishnan 

Shri H. V. Kamath 

Major General A. C Chatteijee 

Shri Satyaranjan Bakshi 

Acharya J. B. Kripalani 

Mr. John A. Thivy 

Shri Mukundalai ^rkar 

Mr. N. Sen Gupta 


Sadhu T. L. Vaswani 
Acharya Narendra Dev 
Achaiya Kshiti Mohan Sen 
Shri Kali Charan Ghosh 
Dr. B. K. Keskar 
Shri Uttem Chand 
Shri Kedarnath Chatter]! 

Shri Ravi Shgnkar Rawal 
Shri J. P. Rawat 
Shri Rafi Ahmed Kidwai 
Col. R Kasllwal 
Lt.*Col. Lakshmi Swaminadhan 
Col. Niranjan Singh Gill 
Col. P. K. Sehgal 
Shri S. K. D. Paliwai 
„ Pitamber Pant 
„ Nripendra Chandra Mitra 
„ Devi Prasad Roy Choudhury 
Mr. Gurdiai Mallik 


EdUor : PUNDIT SHRI RAM SHARMA 

Ant EeMw : SOMENDRA MOHAN MOOKEIUEE 

Fuffy ittusfrafed and sumpfaous Binding, Price: Pa. 25A 

TBp vQlume !§ ia the Freae, To ho out ohorUF* 

P&bUshevsi Shlvalal Aj^urwak & Co«> Ltd.» 

Stdk Mgmts fot StKtQHl 

Tbi ViiEKUit Bttmx Book TtatfUt iWt, HAriison 9ead CWtaottB 




ANNOf/NCINti 

Tho Third Volume of Harx’s Classic 

CAPITAL 

Ti-anahlid firom ike mgittal Qtsrman edition. 

Xb« Ibitd Bad fistl toIuom of Mbiz’b Capital, edited by Friedenob Bofiela in now published by os 
for too fltat tlem not only in India but also in Asia, Europe and Africa. 

Demy 8vo with Index, fuU eloth, pp. 72S-\-vi ... Bs. 18. 


Index of Capital Vol. 1 has been a^aratdy published and will be 
supplied free on application to all purchasers of Volume I. 


Volume I (Reprinting); Fol. II ... Be. 12. 

The Indian Revolution and the Constructive Programme 

by Bhupendra Kumar Batta, with a Foreword by Dr. Bajeudra Prasad. 

in this book Mr. Datta, an eminent leader of the now defunct Jugantar Party, a distinguished 
OongreFB worker and Editor of the famous political weekly. Forward, sets to indicate the Ctongress way to 
the third great revolution of modern times and the greatest in all human history. In the dialectical 
evolution of political thought^ according to the author, Gandhism is the antithesis of the thesis Marxism 
and the Indian Revolution will be the embodiment of the fiual Rynthesis. The book provides an iofalliblo 
index to the nndorstanding of the drift of political events in India. Dr. Rajendra Prasad writes in his 
foreword to the ^ book We are now on the crossway, and anything that pspvokcB thought and doe 
oonsideration of difforing and even contradictory viewpoints should do welcomed. I am glad that 
Datta has written with knowledge, with logic on his side, with insight and above all in a way that is 
bound to arrest attention/* 

Oromi hvo. Attractively got up, pp. 834 vi. Illustrated Bs. 2. 

WESTERN INFLUENCE ON BENGALI LITERATURE 

Dy F. B. Sen, h.a., pk. 8. Second iuid revised edition ... Bs. 8. 

SARASWATY LIBRARY, Publishers , CIS & 19, Collbgb Strbbt Narkbt, Calcutta 


WONDERFUL PREDICTIONS 

8e 

ACCURATE LIFE READINGS 

CONSULT tlio most popular and scientific astrologer of tiie day. 
Got any throe qaestions about your life accnratcly answered for Rs. 2. 
Kach additional query As. K. Try bis amazing annual life reading iu 
about 8 periods Rs. 5 per year. Casting horoscope»Ks. 2, Synopsis of 

your life Rs. 10, Brief reading of your wtiole life Rs. 8\ Mt-ution place, date and exact 
time of birtb or of writing. 

— TESTiMONIALS- 


I,L.-CW 1. U. S, Ag. Surgeon Oewral, Madraa, 

wtitai : "Your readings for tho poriod are pnaiti- 
«aUy eoRMt Yon predicted that I would get 
^ 36,000. 1 pracUoally got the sum nnexpeotodly.” 

JMr. B. K. OMumdi, Bur-ai-Lau, Tit. Judge, fiiinil- 
parb, Wkmar fitefc, wrttae ; "P^ictiona aro both 
wonaetM and aeonrate. Will do wonderfully well 
aa a Ba} Jyoth^ in any State.” 

Sr, J. D. Ptdn, Jammegur, writes : “I am a great 
adatirar <d you pndU^ions and the knowledge yon 
ppmm ia iwly gennine." 


Mr, K. Kupptuwamt, M A., F. 0. Aret. Oeneral's 
Offiee, Madraa, wiitca ; “The aronracy of yonr 
prrdiotiona is maxTellona. My transfer and promo* 
tion took place exactly on the day fixed by yon.” 

Btto Bahadur 0. V. Sriahnamami Ayyar, By. 8, F. 
Ouddatore, writes ; “His erudition of the soienee 
of Astrology is second to none in Uie field... -Tho 
tborougbuess and aoruracy of hia reading of horos* 
copes are marvellous so much so that he who gm 
to him for any exposition in this field leaves him 
with so impimion that Sri Jayanmi is his gnido, 
philosopher and friend.” 


te : THE DIRECTOR, VENUS ASTROLOGICAL BUREAU^ 
XiVPAictiiAH P. O. ( S. India ) 
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RAMAKfllSHNA'^VfVeKANANOA 

Li iteir atu re 

SELBCHONS FROM SWAMI VIVEKANANt)A-^A 
repraentatiiTfi «oUeoUoa of WMchOi And wtitiofii 
of Birami VivekiaAndA. ** IlwMke fleldetions fxm 
SwAmi ViTAkAnandA B Apeedm And wn^ga hmTA 
an Abiding plACo in thn hiltiOry of onr thmifdit.... 
Theso BcieotionB . will be iirixed by the reader of 
today, and tliey will oflbr him eonaolation in hie 
diatMs and inapire him to soar higher and higher 
Pp. 620 £.6 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA ON INDIA AND HER 
FROBLEMS‘*<^New edttioD, reviaed and enlarged 

TALKS WITH SWAMI VIVEKANANDA-Pp. W 

Ra. 4 

SPIRITUAL TALKS-Containa nreapiritnal coimaela, 
highly practical Thia book will be hailed aa a 
treaeure by thoae with whom religion is something 
to Ito realized.”— OkranieSt). Pp, 400. Um. 4 
MESSAGE OF OUR MASTER-Gives in a compre* 
henaive way the spiritual fflesBag<5 of Sri Kama- 
kriahna as expounded by the first discitdes of the 
Master. Pp. 235. Rs. 2-4 

RAMARRISmiA THE MAN AND THE POWER- 

R«. 1-6 

WITH THE SWAMIS IN AMERICA-^ Re. 1-4 
OUR WOMEN-by Swami Virekanaada Aa. 10 

MY LIFE AND MlSSION-by Swami Vivekananda- 

Aa. 10 

Fbr o comphU eatalogue pUaae write to Mmttagtr 

ADVAITA ASH RAM A, 

4. WELLINGTON LANE, CALCUTTA- 1 3. 

fliOD. : Oal. 4475 


THE MODERN REVIEW 

Vou LXXXL Ho. 5. WHOLB 1^4 4S5 

C0NTBKT8 FOE HAT 194?. 


FaoxTiBpnECs— Under The Kadamba Tree 
(tn ealoure)^Batdjfmafh Dae 

NOTES- ... . ... 337-366 

Significance Of The Truman Do'strine And 
India— Pro/l Tarakmtk Dae, FhJD, .m 357 

Indians International Opium Policy- H. C» 
Moolcfjee, MM, Ph.D. ... 369 

Cabinet Mission And After— A. A OhosaL 
MA. (CbL), Ptt.D. ILond.) .m 903 

On Planning Of Education And The Educational 
Needs Of U. P.- Dr. 8 Datia, M.8e. 

{OaL) D8e.(Lond.lF.lfi$t.J\ ... 300 

Rev. Dr. John Haynrs Holmes {tUusL)^ T^*of. 
Taraknath Das, Ph.D. ... 370 

The Railway Budget— U. S. Kavani, B.8r. 
(Eeon.) London ... ,,, ... 372 

Indian Art In London And Paris [lUuat) 
^Austin Coates ... ... ... 374 

A Tale Of Tno Countries {tllusQ-^Savmt 
Eanjan Sen ... . 375 
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SANKHEPITA 

BANKIM-GRANTHAMALA 

( In Bengali ) 

Edited By 

Prof. Bejonbeharl Bhattacharya, m.a. 

BaDkim’s language and literary interest 
kept in tact llighly appreciated by 
reading public. 

B00l».aLIIEADr PUBUSHED 

1. AUANDAMAIH 2. EAPALKmimALA 

3. Chandbashekhau 4. Eajani 
5. Bajsdiba 6. Dbbi CHonnHUBAin 
7* Inuiba, Juoalakoubita and Baohabani 
(in one volume) 

ii SiXABAU 8. Mrinalihi 

10. BzbBA BmUCSHA 

iVcoo Be H- eaoA 


Just Out 1 Just Out II 

JAyANTI 

SHISHU-SATHI 

In celebration ot 
SHISHU'SaWs 

SILVER JUBILEE. 

A dainty volume of attractive 
contributions & lovely pictures. 

lust available now on Rs. 41- 
pet copy, postage exica. 

Paper Gtmtrol compels us to print only 
a limited number. So be sharp to 
procure your copy. 



ASUtOSH LIBRARY 
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’littlnMt 1947 


5 College Square. Calcutta.42 
34 Johnson Road, Dace* 


Rage 10 






the Inlhin mhletii and its Solfliioa 

Jfo S. e. thM. Fag«B 47S. Fvie^ Rs. 6 8. 
'm l>aU iMU dflD» • «Ml MtIm to Uw Utoatnn 
of tlw ooutOtv lb modom tiinoi by (dvinfl tnia rcjuly < 
voctby book wmdii mtkai ioteratine 
firottpiwe to tMwo.’’-^]ni 'Th* Wkif.", Apnt IS, 1946. 

**l(v. RP.Datt vholus atndied with owe ttobdiu 
pfoMm dOBl«Mi that ooi HtartuKiioiDt should M the 
obomm of osotMystem aod the stopMge of 1«SR« 
ironhip,’'— The AiariU Bm««’ Petrlks, Uuch 8, 194& 
nAt6 no hestfcttion to reconnmend this thoop^t- 
noroktue book to every pstnotie Indtau imspeeitve 
i ^ oie^ OMtOt <w «« o»y» S* M«dah» 
(CW.), »,A. (Oantab), Bar-at-ljaw, i.os. (Retd.) 
VIDYASAGAR BOOK-STALL 
41, FIsafcar Ofao^ Lane, GaleuttB-6. 


KRIKESH 

OIL 

BEFORE BATH 

MAKES OBAY HAIR 
PBEMANENTLY BLACK: 

Oidinaiy Be. 3-8, Strong Bt. 5, Postage extra. 

G. S. S. HERBAL PRODUCTS 

KALNA :: BENGAL 




tl. 6. Atttttotio fisp*tditioli (titiuQ-'VSIS ... 

llodern Pkiiitings In Belld Aoito OoBfenhee 
{tOuMUy-mf. 0. v> Ganffutn 

Madore-^-Ihe Itnaple Otty (ftfMst,)— A. P) 

Kmhnamurlhif, M,A. .» 

Place Of Oeonrap^ In The Eeonomie I>evelO|>< 
Blent Of The Countty- NmA ihiioow Xar, 


M.Se, F.O.il.8. 


Asia* Past And Present- /Vo/l S, Jf. Bmuk, 
JBdtA , PAfl. ... •— 

Sastric Injnnetions Regarding Foroible con- 
version And Abduction — Vr, Boma Otaw* 
(Mart, M.A, DPhti, {Ocoon) 

Help The Blind ““ aae 

Gita Aod Progress— Spintnal And Sodal-*- 
K. Kaltam Swamt^ BL. 

Tbo Inflaence Of Indian Medicine On The 
Arabs— Ms Abdul Alcm^ BM .«• 


BOOK REVIEWS : 


402-4C4 


rr, jV* Ohoshalt Ntrmal Kumar JSbsr, 
Kumar BasUf Narayan (7. Omnda, 
J, M, Daitaf Chwitahatan Chakravartt, 
A. B. DM, K Ms si. 




MOST USI^L BOOKS 

•THE COW IN INDIA 

ftr^Sstteh Cbandra Dm Onpta 
forsword written by dAFDHIJl 
t Vole. SOOO Pegee Be. 16, Foetagee Be. 2-2 extn. 


END GREY HAIR 

Not by hair dye. Out Ayatvedic BISHWA*. 
MOHlNl Hair Oil lostores giey hair to its 
uataral black colonr pernianeDtly and stops 
tarniOfT grey. Ooarantoed refund if ionud 


tSB BOXAirCE OF 
BdBKTIFIC 


BEE-KEEPING 


Bj^Eediitish Chandra Das Oupta. Price Bs. 7. 
Postaji^ At, 11. 


ineffcctivu. Puce Ks 2-8 lor a lew giey hair, 
Us. 3-8 for more than those and Rs 5 for 
about all It is a tonic toi hinin A eyes. 
Reward Rs. 500 if piovcd fallible. 


HOME & VILUGE DOQOR 

By — Satish Chandra Das Gupta 
Saooad Edition— Price Be. 10, Postages Bs. 1-8 extra. 

OTHER ENOLZsiTpiTBLICATlONS 


1. Non-Violence— The Inmcible Power 1-8-0 

2. Hand-Made Paper 2-6-0 

3. Khadi Manual Vol. I A II 3 0-0 

A Cheap Remedies 1-0 0 

5. Chrome Tanning for Cottages 0-8 0 

6. Dead Animals to Tanned Iveatber 0 12-0 

7. Washing 8oap and Fountain Pen Ink 0-4-0 

8. Soy-Bean . 0-4-0 

9. Bone-Meat Fertilizer •« 02 0 

10. Gandhip’s Oonstraciire Programme 0 6 0 


Available in all important towns of India. 

KHADI PRATISTHAN 

15 . COLLBGB Square. Calcutta. 

WHA7EVER MAY BE YOUR 

Religion & NATioNMiry 

and 

Status os Life 

SURELY YOU WOULD PREFER 

our 

“Rhino” b«and Genzies 

mitahle for 

MJ. CUttATCS AND ALL OCCASIONS 
Mmauikeiaruv r- 
Agaipara Kutir Sllpa Pratisthan 
Fl 0, Eamaioiaxi :: 24 Paboaiias 

^ fknmthtt 10, Upfior CSmakr Bead, Oalentts 
0^: agjldali StaUim, 

8. 2/3, djandsaari Gbkt Boad, Hioinab 
XJf^ } Hewnh Gbatlsa. 

^ ^ 3, Ba itf Baml Naaw^ Bsfidfnia, E. I. B. 

'V, : 4. ^AsUsd Basd, WAlliaiL B. a A. B. 


PARAS MEDICAL HALL 

Lalbiftha, P. 0. Katiisarai, Oa>a (n.n.) 

- - - 

Recent Publications 

Primary Education in 
India: its Future 

By I*B 0 P. A. N. Basf, ma (Lend) 

Price Re. 1-^0 

Containing a hue! survey of the present primary 
education in India & plans for future noonsti action. 

Studies in Gandhism (In the Press) 

By Fboi N. K B08E 

I. A. P. G>., Ltd.: 

8C, Kamanath Majamder Street, Calcutta 

Gloiious Histoiy of War 
foi India’s Freedom ! 

Ajad Hind Fouj O Netaji 

Matok-Gcnkkai Siiaovawa/ Khan 
who was Netap’s companion on tho battle- 
field and one of tlie Chief Commanders m 
War lor India’s Fieedora. 

This IS the only authoiitative hook in 
Mtnple Bengali lHDgu.ige. with full details of 
tho expedition, printed in best white antique 
paper. lUustiatod with 41 hitlioito unpublished 
photos and 4 maps Ciown (xUvo 544 pages, 
elegantly doth bound and cmeied with will- 
desigued lackel. 

Price Rs* 7 only, postajp) extra. 

Chndkervertty, Chatterjee a Co., Ud , 

Booksellers db PabHsherst 

15^ College Square, Calcutta. 
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Vital Booklets on 
Health Bt Happiness 


[♦»^»* yy? j 


t TITALirr WITHOUT DBUOS As. 4 
2 WOMAN’S HAPPINESS As 12 

Those valaable luonoerAphs sont free to 
adults Apply for one booklet only enclosing 
IVf as. stamp for postage and packing to— 

BOOK A8ENT8, Sbishemoti Street. LAHORE 


BANTOll 1-Week ShorthiiHd. 

Quickly gives 150-200 words per minute speed. 
PffiST LESSON FREE 

Danton Shorthand School* 

4 St. Albans ), New Road, Post Box 43, Delbi 13. 




INDIAN PEtaODIOAlB: ^-4^ 

The EOMlve Expwefe m ttt OdUun a iUff i 
H. Q. WeUs-Tbe SoeSeloeiml EUgni- ’ . 

fieuMeofHbN^ . ... iO? 

A Otovded lioatb ••• tea 410 

India in j^uliament •«* an* 4tl 

Boysl Botsnie Gsrdsos, Kew •• « 411 

FOREIGN PERIODICALS : 416-^20 

Text of Prsndeot Truinsn’s Spaecli oo 

Ntw FomRU Policy set 415 

‘TTumam Doottme’ Oalted a Step Toward 

War . ... 418 

Lanronee Binyon «• sea 4lo 


STOP ! BIG MONEY I MORE MONSY 1 
( 1 ) Raohargs your diy Battenst at little COflt. O0lO|det0 
iostractious only As* 8 in stamps. Post fm. (S) Ekcitrte 
Bolts* make your own at a cost of 1 sh*. Complete in* 
Btrnotions As. 8 stsmps. Post free. (3) Cofffoo Essoime 
make your own at ve^ smsll coot Complete forauia 
and instructions As. 8 stamps. (4) 20 Ways To Make 
Money new booklet As S in stamps. AU Post Free. 
General Soppiics Co « C/o O.P.O. Box 167* Ear»oU,S.H B. 


At lete than control rates U. S. A O other make FOUNTAIN PENS. Hip;b class U S.A Fonntoin Pens in 

Choicost dosipiB A fitted with Non- 
corrosive i;i;old -plated Nibs Rs. 4-8, 
Superior Bs. 5 8, with 14kt gold Nib 
Rs. 7 with solid gold Nib Rt. 10. 
Superior Rs. 12. Swan pen Rs 13 Rost 
Rst Id each. Also avaiUblo Eversharp Pens with gold Cap Rs. 45, Lifetime Rs. 24* A non-lifetime Ba. 18 each A 
commission of 12}^ will lie allowed on order for any six or over. Extra Nibs -/8/-* supenor quality 14kt. cs> Eo. 1-4, 
and solid gold Nib Rs* 4-8 each. Postage A Packing -/lO/- extra* H. DAVID A CO.» Post Box No* 11424* Cal. 


Books for You, tor Mo and for AU:— 

RUSSELL (B) Power: (A New Social TO THE PROTAGONISTS OP PAKISTAN 

Analyeia) Ra. 7 by Anand T Hingocam Ba. 6-8 

RUNES (D) Encyclopedia of the arts Rs. 40 THE CON SI ITUENlT ASSEMBLY OF INDIA 

philo«,pby Ra. 24 THE^ONSTIT^I&T^^EMBLY^by A. B.®** 

HORNEY (K) The NeoioUc pcr«onality Raipnt Bs. 4 

u . THE NEHRU FLINGS A CHALLENGE 

HORNEY (K) New ways in Pajcho-analyaiiRs 16-14 by Prof P. A. Wadia Re. 4 

FBEUO (8) New Introdattory Leoturca on ARUNA A8AF ALI by Dhan Ba. 2-8 

Payobo-Analyhis Ba. 9 1 ) NETA JT —A Grand Souvenir Volume with 

FRl'UD (8) Group peychology and the JOO beautiful Coloured pistes, ail are 

Analyais of the Ego Ra. 8 onginal photQgrapba on art paper. 

FREUD (S) loterpretation of Dieama Re. 16-14 eontalniDg Biographical and mtieal 

SOMERVILLE (J) Sovitt Philoaopby Re. 15 

T/Mi% t. o of Sri Subhaa rbandraBoee by Mahatma 

JOAD IDEM ) More Opinuma Ba. 8 Q»Bdhl sod other Indian Leaden Rs, 86 

SHAVE (G.B.) The Crime of Imiwiaonment Ba. 0 *Tbe Fifty hicta abont India As, 8 

FORMAN (H) Report From Red Ohina Late .fwir/imnw*TW Ti^®hi® ^ 

times Gnwapomdent in Chungking Ra. 14-1 ^ ^ Aa 8 

42 REBELLION by Govmd Bhai Ba. 7-8 ’INDIAN HORIZONS by H. D. Sethna B«! 1 

I.N.A. AND ITS NETAJI by Maj-Gen. -INDIA’S PLACE IN roST-WAB 

Oiahnswaa Kban Ba. 7-8 REOONSTBUOTION R*. 1 

SOCIALISM LOOKS FORWARD by John -A NEW APPROACH TO THE COMMUNAL 

Stmebey Bs. 9-8 PROBLEM— Dr.RamnKnmn4MaUMrjeeAs.18 


TO THE PROTAGONISTS OP PAKISTAN 

by Anand T Hingocam Bs. 6-8 

THE OONSTlTUENir ASSEMBLY OF INDIA 
by Dr. A. C. Bsnerjee, ua. pn i>. Ba. 10 
THE CON8TJTUi»fT ASSEMBLY by A. B. 

Rajput Bs. 4 

THE NEHRU FLINGS A CHALLENGE 

by Prof P. A. Wadia Re. 4 

ARUNA A8AF ALI by Dhan Bs. 2-8 

NETAJI —A Grand Souvenir Volume with 
100 beautiful Coloured pistes, ail are 
onginal photographs on art paper, 
containing Biographical and mtieal 
articles on the life. Ideals and Aotivitles 
of Sri Subhaa rbandra Boee by Mahatma 
Gandhi and other Indian Leaden Bs, 86 
-The Fifty hicta abont India As, 8 

* ( PoHtieal Mid Economic hell in India ) 

•INFLATION IN INDIA by Ayaa A. 

•INDIAN^OBIZONS by H. D. Sethna jk 1 
•INDIA’S PLAGE IN roST-WAB 

REOONSTBUOTION Be. 1 

•A NEW APPROACH TO THE COMMUNAL 
PROBL^— Dr. Redha Knmnd Mulcherjee Aa. 18 
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tH FodtiiBil TiMmAt «f T^goii ^ 

By X>r. StSbia 8«b, V.A, PhD. 10 0 

Wl fli Tlw Uirf by J; N. OhRtoiwty, 

B«td. Dtieclor of ARfiimltiird, Atiam 3 0 
UiiMfloyM F«U MiplQyflMl ftad ludte ^ ^ ^ ^ 

(N. Das, i.o.fl. JPh.D.) 3 0 
lodMHal Plamiifigs Why mnd How ( ^0 ) 3 0 
Bankloa O loAiiitfial tPhUDoo itt India ( Do ) 5 0 


Pfml Poltoy of India by P.Das Gupta, x.a«, P.B.B. 10 0 
HMaiy of floiigal» Via. 1 (Edited by Dt. R. 0. 

Majjumdar, M a., pn.D.) 20 0 

Ibudy Hislonr of VaishnaTa Faith aad Movo- 
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1)10 first ioiarth maa *8 iuoome boys existonoo i the soeoed quarter a tonr ocwtorts i 
the third Marter'lets him spread a biti the ioUrth qbartor should be ae^ to 
gunraotee tbe first quarter and as mooh as poseible ot the secood aud third. 

FoUow this ideal scheme through Life lasuiuace and i^o with a HMaethaa 
Policy wtnoii (tnsores a joyooS and {maeoful (dd age tor you and a 
qniet tenure of life for those who eonnt most to yon in life. 
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NOTES 


Ourselves 

Wc have to apologise again for the late publica- 
tion of liiis RGvifiw. Condi tioDB are far from normal iii 
otir home city and no improvement is perceptible at 
the time of writing, indeed on Ihe* contrary. Business 
conditions have become exceedingly complex and 
difficult, due to the hazards and restrictions imposed 
on the citizens of Calcutta by the unofficial and 
official masters of the city. Under the prevailing 
circumstances and handicaps, it Ims been an exceed- 
ingly difficult job for ub to bring out this issue at all, 
and we hope our readers will realize this fact and 
excuse the delay and other shortcomings that may be 
apinirent in this nuimber. 

Conditions in (VIcutta may indeed be described as 
lament able, Apart from the activities of t!lio goondas 
and hooligans, this city is now the headquarters of all 
kinds of miwhievous agitators, who are working havoc 
with the prospects of rehabilitation and the recondi- 
tioning of industry and trade. The breach between the 
employers and the employed is being daily widened 
throirgh the activities of a set of persona who are out 
for acquiring power for their own pestilential selves. 
We would be the last in denying the right of mass 
negotiation to labour, indeed under the prevailing 
circumstiancGs labour needs to negotiate with all the 
powers that be in order that a general amelioration 
of living conditions and standard be provided for 
them. But tiie way things are being engineered by the 
eo-ealied labour-leaders, no betterment is possible for 
the welders, as an industry that is being undermined 
by the all-round stoppagiis and lowering of efficiency 
can never provide a high standard of living for its 
workers. Today all business and industry in Calcutta 
is suffering from the consequences of rash and mis- 
gitided action of the workers. 

' 1 ■ • 

Partitkn or Secessim ? 

nlstin# to the toture oonstitotiiw of t^ia 
-pw m a efc '' we oon^ng to a bead. Ibe - ^ue^n of 
haa noar become an aooaptad fact, piovided 
' tpMMtt be aojr diviaion of India at al][. Ibeie ia no 
: adndb of ibe peoiplft at tois procbioe, 

fbnfac. a tuMCuIeidr abatomebt <d the- cootomid 
‘ 1 ^ tWraUmb of 


(joroJlary. Tliorc has been no public meeting, of any 
sizable dimension whatsoever, held in, Bengal by Hhe 
minority communities within the last two months, 
whore there has been any noticeable dissent on the 
question of the partition of Bengal being the only 
safeguard, the sole lifeline, for the minorities of this 
province if Pakistan does materialize. Tlic question 
has now passed the stage of d^ate, only the ways and 
means, the boundaries and the units on the basis of 
which the division is to be made, that remain to be 
considenvl. i. 

A great deal of dust has been raised by the slogan 
of ‘^United and Sovereign Greater Bengal.’* We need 
hardly point out that the move was first set out by 
the agile brains of Mr. Suhrawardy. the Chief Minister 
of Bengal. After thoroughly gagging and throttling 
the press, and stifling the expression of public opinion 
in Bengal, he has set forth on the job of outlining of a 
scheme, which according to him would bring the 
Millenium in Bengal. Nocdlevss to say, matters being 
as they arc, despite all press ordinances and ‘‘Public 
Safety” measures, there is liardly any momber of the 
minority communities in iho province that should be 
taken in by this obvious trap for the unwary. Indeed, 
we would have dismissed the scheme as being totally 
unworthy of discussion, had it not been for the fru’t 
that a handful of person^— in all a dozen in number — 
from the nationalist ranks have either gone over to the 
schemers or else are maintaining a precarious perclj 
on the fence. Fear of reprisals, sub4iuman malice and 
an unholy lust for pcn4lr are said to be the prime causes 
for this defection. Rumour also has it that the hidden 
hand of the “Third Party” is scattering money lavishly 
in order to make the turn-coat’s path easier and to 
swell their following by the addition of "professional 
patriots** to their ranks. So far the plot does not seem 
to have made any progress at all but all the same 
extreme alertness of our leaders is called for since 
powerful forces like Britieh vested interests and the 
kfinisterial group of the League are throwing all their 
weight behind it. The League rivals of Mr. Suhrawardy 
have been particularly helpful, through their presei, 
in exposing the sponsmu of the "United and Sovereign 
Bengal** s^eme, for which we should bg grateful ^ 
them.. 

The sobexne entails in short, a con^^ete bzesch 
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between the Nationalij^ts in Bengal with their brethren 
in the rest of lndia« But contrariwise, the Muslim 
League ^ keeps its grip unrelaxed on the Leaguers of 
Bengal^ Ube breach being complete, the Nationalists, 
which moan all the minorities of Bengal are to be left 
to the lender mercies of the League in Bengal. Faith in 
the goodwill of the Leaguers and trust in their arnse 
of justice arc to be the sole guarantees foi^ho exis- 
tence of the minorities, once they cut the line that 
anclKira them, in the midst of all storm and stress, in 
the hai^our of Nationalist India. Wc have to lay 
stress on those points, as the SuhrawardynSaral Bosc' 
plans for the Future of Bengal have no basis on the 
observed and recorded facts of the Past and the 
Present. ''The Land of Bengal shall flow with milk and 
honey and sweet harmony and Peace shall roign" say 
» those worthies. *'What promise of the Future do you 
sec in the Present'* we ask. "and how hiis the League 
discharged its responsibilities towards the minorities 
in the past, after their British patrons had placed the 
reins of pmver in their hands ?*’ 

Wc have not the slightest doubt, whatever be «iid 
by the crazy, the craven or the knave airiongsf. our 
ranks, that once we have cut the lifeline that links 
UB with our brothcis in the rest of India, and have 
made halters out of it, to tie round our necks and the 
necks of our children, the progress of Bengal would be 
a rapid Half ^League, Hnlf-a-Leagvc 

Backward,'* For even today, while half the League in 
Bengal, under Suhrawardy, is pouring forth honeyed 
words of promise for the future, the other half of the 
League, controlled by his rivals, is belching forth 
sulphur and brimstone. And we have no doubts in our 
mind whatsoever as to which half shall prevail— and 
"reconvert” the other half — if and when Pakistan doe.s 
materialize I 

Here is as much of the Scheme as has boon 
re.vealed : 

1. Bengal will be a free State. The Free State of 
Bengal will decide its relations with the rest of India. 

2. The constitution of the Free State of Bengal 
will provide for election to the Bengal Legislature on 
the basis of joint electorate and adult franchise, witlli 
reservation of seats proportional e to the population 
amongst the Hindus and Muslims, '^e scats as between 
the Hindus and the Scheduled Caste Hindus will be 
distributed amongst them in proportion to their res- 
pective population, or in such manner as may bo 
agreed among them. The constituencies will be 
multiple constituencies and the votes will be distri- 
butive and not cumulative A candidate who gets the 
majority of the votes of his own community cast 
during the elections and 25 pet cent of the votes of 
the other communities so c^ist, will be declared elected. 
Tf no candidate satisfies these conditions, that candi- 
date who gets tlic largest number of votes of his own 
'‘omm.nnily wdll be elected. 

3. On the announcement by His Majesty's 
Oovernment that the proposal of the Free State of 
Bengal has been accepted and that Bengal will not be 
partitioned, the present Bengal Ministry will be dis- 
solved and a new Interim Ministry brought into being;- 
consisting of an equal number of the Muslims ana 
Hindus (including the Scheduled Oasts Hindus) but 
excluding the Chief Minister. In this Ministry, the 
Chief Minister will be* a Muslim and the H^e 
Minister a .ptiidtt. 

4. Fliidiiig the final emericence ol a Legitflature 


and a Ministry under tho new constitution, t'he 
Hindus (including the Scheduled Caste Hinders) and 
the Muslims will have an equal share in the^ services, 
including military and police. The services will be 
manned by Bengalees. 

6. A Constituent Assembly composed of 30 per- 
sons, 16 Muslime and 14 non-Muslims, will be elcctf*(l 
by the Muslim and non-Muslim members of the Legis- 
Jature respectively, excluding the Europeans. 

The Mounthatien Proposals 

There is a postponement of the presentation of 
the blue-print for the future constitution of India by 
Lord Mountbatten. All sorts of speculations are being 
put forward as to reason of this postponement. As 
the matter is vital and the postponement has delayed 
matters by little over a fortnight, wo think it b(*Bt to 
wait till the actual proposals are before us. 

Meanwliilc, it is to be hoped that the non-Leag\io 
members of tho Cabinet at Delhi, are wide awake. 
Pandit Jnwaharlal Nehru .and his colleagues nw'd to be 
alert, .and wfitchfnl every nvinutc. Their opponents are 
actively preparing for ever>» evcni.ualily and they have 
the weight and the brains of a whole hosi of Briti.shers 
behind them. 

Congress Ministries in the various 7 ‘»rovinpps seem 
to have gone back to the prognmiiue of "minding thoir 
own business.’* Art' they awrare of the fact that uiihsu 
they srek and liMm to expert advice, they would be 
caught napping and b.adly defeated as in il)42 ? Mere 
high resolutions and pious hopes "will not pull the 
Conp'cae out of danger. This is a>n ago of apccialiats, 
and only a few in this country h^ve oven the 
knowledge as to who they are. The real trouble with 
some of our leaders has been lack of experience and 
over-confidence. Some of thorn are totally inexpf'iiencod 
in the science of selecting the proper man for the 
proper job. and rely upon their own likes and dislikes, 
which miglit be based on totally wrong premisses, and 
others are de 7 )endent on their flatterers and yes-men. 
One of our most eminent leaders is proverbialiy prone 
to move on impulses, which is a fatal failing in such 
critical times. ^ The Congress Working Committee 
should immediately start to sel) up an expert com- 
mittee of advisors, and to get together seasoned and 
experienced men to guide them in the choice of 
personnel. Bad mistakes have boon made in the choice 
of men in some cases and those mistakes should be 
rectified without further delay. Over-confidence is 
another great source of danger as it leads to the out- 
manoeuvring of the inexperienced by the more astute. 
We have no doubt as to the final outcome of our 
fight for independence nor about India’s ultimate 
destiny. But the country will be spared an enormous 
amount of suffering and loss if it be prepared in time 
for all eventualities. Efficiency is tho greatest virtue 
of modem times and as such mere reliance on the 
justice of our cause will not suffice. "Hope for the 
best but prepare for the iforat” is a hackneyed Sittd 
oyer-worked phrase. Nontheless, it is exceedingly 
cogent at the present juncture and the whole country 
would fed the safer if it be metieuloudy followed. 
Wo have great faith on the judgment and 
of Baidar Patel and we bo^ hb couiml 

the proper weight in the ddSberatjOna of thh 
and that hm adviee is being noted 
without any hedtation or* ddi^^ - s ' 
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Action in Bihar and NoaMiali 

Mr. ^krisbna Binha, Prime Minisler, Bihar, in a 
written staWttnent, in reply to a question in the Bihar 
Legislative Council, disclosed that charge sheets had 
been submitted against 2357 Hindus against whom 
prima facie evidence was found on investigation for 
having taken part in the last communal disturbances. 
2705 cases relating to communal trouble had been 
reported and the total number of Hindu accused 
persons wa.s 16,032 (ill April 9. 3308 Hindus hud boon 
released on bail and the number of those detained in 
custody was 2719. Bail has been mostly allowed in 
bailable offences. But there are instances where bail 
has been allowed in non-bnilablc offences by Sf’ssions 
Courts and High Courts. 

The corresponding picl-ure in Noakhuli shows ^ 
marked contrast in the trealmcnt of niinoritios by the. 
Congress and the League. In Noakhali, nearly' 2000 
cases had been instituted of which 760 were (Irtipl ^d on 
ground of scanty evidence. Charge sheets were c<ub- 
mitled in 122 cases against 69t) persons. Of them 4S9 
are still evading arrest. The local people have made 
oprh comiduints that thrive jier.soris go about freely 
and terrorise the oppressed people ; it is only the 
police who do not see them. 1069 persons were arre 9 t.cd 
in all, of whom 337 fiuve been discharged, 668 released 
on bail and only 54 are in custody. It may be 
mentioned hen* that a tearing campaign in the League 
prci^s had been made to Sfciue the release o[ the 
arrested persons and tremendous pressure was brought 
to boar upon the Chief Minister in the last meeting 
of the League Council for rif*curitig their nOoasc. Mr. 
Fazlul Huq, who has been competing with Mr. 
Suhrawardy to secure control of the Provincial League 
machinery, w^ent to Comilla to secure the release of 
these men b(*cause that way Jay popularity among (he 
TiOaguo followers The lut.osl featunj in Noiikhali 
that counter-cases have been startled against the 
oppressed members of tlic 'minority and these counter- 
cases arc being brought up first, beforo taking up the 
main complaints. Further, it has recently been revealecf 
that the Covemineuf of Bengal have sanctioned a 
gratuitious relief of Hs. 260 in cash and 10 maunds 
of paddy for tlu? family members of each of the* 
absco-nders. Some of these absconders arc accused of 
having committed in a icvolting fashion most heinous 
crimes liko murder, loot, arson and rape, Mr. N. 
C. Chatterjee, Bar-at-Law, a leading member in the 
Calcutta High Court Bar. has confirmed in a public 
statement, after a personal observation of local condi- 
tion?, all the facts revealed above. He says that final 
reports^ have been submitted in 760 cases where the 
complaints have been generally admitted as substan- 
tially true but no charge sheets have followed. A fow^ 
conscientious police oflicers who had submitted charge 
sheets^ in some cases, have been severely rebuked by the 
Superintendent of Police, a Muslim I, P., who has 
ordered that no charge sheet should be submitted 
without his knowledge. Since then no charge sheet has 
reached the Courts. While in Bihar, the post of the 
ZnapeCtor-Oeneral of Police has gone to a Muslim, in 
. Koalchali even a petty Sub-Ini^^tor of Police who 
.fej-ppohed to have been a member the minority 
^e|la^iwnity,,^ has been promptly removed and replaced 

a Mtidxm. bi ffiany oases, proceedings have been 
tip w some in ommeotion with counter- 
dhattarjeei in his statement myp, that the 


Hindu ofti<*or-in-chargc of the Raipura Police Station, 
one of the most badly affected areas in the district, 
who had submitted, after due investigation, 40 charge 
shoots, has now been removed from that station. The 
general principle enunciatcil by the League mouth- 
pieces that minorities must be protected by respon- 
sible officers of their own community Ouis lioen 
observed in the br^ch thrroof. so far as tlu’ minorities 
in Noakhali are concerned, up till now. In Bihar, 
where the Muslim minority fluffered, the League 
demanded that all police officers in Muslim areas 5111181 
be Muslims. This demand has largely been mot by 
the Government of Bihar. In Noakhali, where the 
Hindu js in the minority. thi?5 theory of minority pro- 
lection ha.*? been reversed nrid all Hindu officers from 
the affected areas have been scrupulously excluded. 
The demands and actions of the League in Bihar and 
Noakhali have clearly demonstrated that there must 
be one rule when? the Leaguers are in minority and a 
cemverse rule where the League does hold the reins 
of Government. In Muslim minority provinces, there 
have boon political erics of ^‘Congress oppression” to R 
high pitch but no exodus of Muslims. The engineered 
and largely subsidised transference of Muslim popular 
tioii from Bihar has • ompletely fizzled out ; most of 
those who wore brought to Bengal have gone away 
leaving barely 20 per cent behind. But there have 
been large-scale evacuations, in lakh.s. from League 
m.a.iority areas in the Punjab and Bengal, and from the 
Frontier, owing to oppression and atroidiies perpetrated 
by the Lo'igur'is. If llmre was ever n ca.‘?e for minority 
protection, it. should now be done in T^eaguc provinces 
where the life, property and honour of women of the 
mmoritiet an' still in jeopardy 


Gandhi- Jinnali Appeal 

A joint appeal for communal pe,ace has been 
iFsui’d by Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jiiinah. A rowi- 
rrnniiqvv issued from the Viceroy’s Housi' at New Delhi 
st.ated i'hnt on the Viceroy’s initiative and at his 
specific request Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah 
signed the following declaration and authori''’ed its 
piihlicntion : 

We deeply deplore the recent acta lamlcssnefOi 
and t'ioicnre that have hronqhi. the utmost disgrace 
on the fah name of India and the greatest misery 
. to innocent people, iricspectire of who were ^hc 
aggr'\ssors and who were the tdetims. Wc denonner, 
for all time the use of force to achieve poUticaf 
ends, and wc call upon all the communities of 
India, to whatever persuasion they may belong, 
not only In refrain from all acts of violence and 
disorder, but also to avoid, both in speech and writ" 
ing, any incitement to such acts. 

Lawleasnees in League's Dhcrt Action theatres, 
liko the Frontier, the Punjab and Bengal, did not stop 
even after a wide cinculatiun of this appeal. Preaching 
of communal peace and courting ail sorts of suffering 
and discomfort to strive for it is one of the primo 
objects in Mahatma Gandhi’s life. The part that Mr. 
Jinnah played even after the publication of this 
appeal has not been above-board. Ho has never con- 
demned the violence of his followers, instead he has 
tried to shield their misdeeds by putting all blame 
for violence on the shoulders of people who do not 
belong to his party. His reluctance to sign the appeal 
was also disclosed by a New Delhi newarpaper wbich 
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atated tliat although Gaodhiji signed iho document 
immediately it was presented before him, Mr. Jiimah 
was virtually compelled by the Viceroy to put his 
signature on it on April 15. 

A fortnight after the publication of the appeal, 
Oandliiji said at a prayer meeting at New Delhi on 
May 1 that the purpose of the joint appeal had been 
defeated. Mahatma Gandhi referred to the violence 
that was taking place in the Frontier Province, in the 
Punjab and other places The audience might well ask, 
he said, why in spite of tlie joint appeal by Quaid-c- 
Asam Jinnah and himself for peace in the country and 
th(j declaration in the af>poal that use of force should 
be eschewed for all time for gaining political ends, 
the purpose of the appeal seemed to have been entirely 
defeated in practice. In his opinion both the honour 
of the Viceroy who was instrumental in bringing about 
the joint appeal and of Quaid-c-Azam Jinnah were in- 
volved. He held that it was not open to Jinnah Sahib 
to plead that his followers did not listen to his appeal. 
That would be cutting the whole ground from under 
his feet because he was the undisputed Pi-esident of 
the All-India Muslim League which claimed to 
represent tl>e vast bulk of the Muslim population. 
Where was the authority of the League if the Muslims 
resorted to violence for gaining political aim which 
was summed up in the word Pakistan ? Was the British 
Goveniment to yield to the force of arms rather than 
the force of reason, he asked. The speaker had ex- 
piTSSed bis double as to the wisdom of issuing the 
joint appeal unless it was certain that it means for 
signatories all that the words thereof conveyed. 

The spirit in whidh this criticism of Gandbiji was 
received in the League press was signified by the 
Mwmno News of Calcutta in an editorial article, 
dated May 5. The article is reproduced below : 

Mr. Gandhi’s rabid communalism. his rancour 
towards the Muslims and their Qaid-e-Azam, is an 
open secret. Mr, Gandhi can sink to the lowest 
d(?pth to vilify the Muslim League and rail at Mr. 
Jinnah. Addressing hi.q so-called prayer meeting the 
oither day, Mr. Gandhi referred to the “violence” 
that was taking placv in the Frontier, the Punjab 
and other places. He declared that the joint appeal 
signed by himself and Mr. Jinnah had completely 
failed in practice. This, he said, damaged the 
“honour” of the Qaid-e*Azam as well as the Vice- 
roy. who was “instrumental in bringing about the 
joint appeal.” 

Mr. Gandhi further jeered that this indicaffed 
the dwindling influence of Mr. Jinnah and the 
Muslim' League. Mr. Gandhi added : “Where was 
the authority of the League if the Muslims resorted 
to violence for gaining their political aim which 
was summed up in the word Pakistan ?” By these 
vile vituperations, Mr. Gandhi like a mean-, fana- 
tical Hindu, tried to conceal his own edn and those 
of his barbarous followers. Mr. Gandhi, in utter 
disregard of decorum and decenegr, placed the entire 
blame on the Muslims, the Qaid-e-Azaim* and the 
Muslim League. Mr. Gandhi mischievously ignored 
the ruthless violence, lawlessness, savagery of 
Congressmen all over India. He also chose ^ fowet 
the uni<)ue achievements of his followers during the 
Bihar State Kjilini, 

When ObngresBmen are bent upon creating 
mischief, why blatne Mr. Jinnah w the Muslim 
Ifcague? Mr: Gandhi ' is partteularly ruffled to find 
, that the Fronti^ Patha^ have not yet surrendered 
themselves to the Bam Bajya nm by Dr, Khan 
^heb and hie gang, tiongresemen can no lunger 


beguile the Fathane. That Mr. Gandhi did not 
himself favour the peace move is clearly borne out * 
by the tone of his statement and the way in which 
he has carried the joint appeal. ^ 

The N.W. F. P. 

The Muslim League’s murder campaign in the 
North-West Frontier Province continues practically 
unabated in spite of the Congress Ministry’s sincere 
efforts to stop it. Nationalist leaders of that Province, 
including Khan Abdul Ghaffur Khan, have pointed out 
that one of the chief obstacles on the way of the 
cstablishmcst of peaceful conditions was the conduct 
of the British officials of the province, including the 
Governor. Sir Olaf Caroe. Elhan Abdul Ghaffur Khan, 
the greatest leader of tihe Frontier Pathans, told » 
Peshwar audience, “The present disturbance in the 
coiintiy naturally leads me to suspect that there is a 
big plot and conspiracy behind it. It is not love of 
GckI, Islam, or love of their country but it is loye of 
their depariitig English moatcra whom their friends do 
not tike to go from India. There seems to be an 
organised attempt to create a situation that Indiana 
themselves may request the British people to remain 
in India.” He next told the representatives of foreign 
and Indian jounials assembled at a pi'oss conference, 
“Mr. Jinnah has got. no influence within the Frontier 
Province, because, in spite of his appeal there is no 
end to looting, killing and arson. All this can be 
stopped in a minute and there can be perfect peace 
in tiie N.-W, F. P. In spite of the honest intentions 
of the Labour Government and the Viceroy to hand 
over power to India by June lfi48. Churchill and his 
agents are tiying to create an atmosphere in India on 
the basis of which Churchill might be helped to come 
in power and the British might be requested by the 
Indians themselves to stay in India.” He disclosed that 
an attempt was being made to convert the Frontier 
Province into a stronghold of the British Government 
by making it a buffer Slate between India and Russia. 

Acharya Jugalkishore, General Secretary of Ihe 
Indian National Congress, and Dewan Chamanlal made 
a survey of the Frontier situation and submitted a 
first hand report to Pandit Nehru at his request. In 
4bat report they stated that a Governor should be 
appointed in place of Sir Olaf Caroe, who is prepared 
to guarantee protection to the minorities in full ssrm- 
pathy and harmony with the present Ministry and 
that it is not the Ministry that should be dismiss^ 
but the Governor and the officials who look to him 
for support*. 

In their report, they say : 

We have recently returned from a tour of the 
Frontier Province and what we have seen of the 
destruction and violence committed agidnst the 
persons and property of innocent men, women, and 
children has shocked ue beyond measure. There is 
no doubt that tite adherents of the Muslim lieague 
have utilised fhase atrocious methods with tiie 
primary object of making it impossible for ^ 
ministry to ftmetion nor have we any doubt that 
what , we may eall the Govemor’s part has fivon 
direct or indirect encouragement to the Mh 
breakers. Since the Muslim League launob^^. 
campaign hundreds of murilsbi have been oouiim^ 
te<L fauzidbredB of shops and bouses tnimi ^ir gutted 
and sobres of people ik ygrioiis Iboaimes 
converted. 

Tt is an open secret tb^t the O 

does not lavour the A man 
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"Wibo id also the head of the Political Department, 
can seriously hamper the work of the Ministry since 
a large number of administrative officers play a 
dual role being civilian administrators as well as 
political agents. Special responsibility rests upon 
the Governor for the protection of the minorities 
and yet attempts made by well-meaning adminia- 
tratoiB and the Ministry to protect the minorities 
have been frustrated. Representatives of the mino- 
rities met us and told us that they had complete 
confidence in the Red Shirts and yet a ^scheme for 
the provision of Home Guards has been unneces- 
sarily held up by the Governor thus robbing th»‘ 
minorities of confidence in hi.s impartiality. 

The happenings at Dora Ismail Khan were au 
eye-opener to us. Tlie League agitation had practi- 
cally fizzled out until it became difficult to find 
more than four persons to offer themselves for 
arrest although on previous occasions the figures 
had been very high. It was obvious that the back 
of the agitation had been broken and dl was 
peaceful. 

In this situation. Pecret meetings werr iicld. 
people wen' imported from the Punjab aii<l other 
areas, and definite information was conve.v*'d fo the 
authorities of the impending disaster. 

As it was known that the so-called civil dis- 
obedience movement having failed, resort would be 
had to violence, repeated orders were issued by the 
head of civilian administration for the arrest of 
ring-leaders and repeatedly iliesc orders were dis- 
obeyed by police officials. Indeed, even the orders 
of the Tnapector-Geneml of Police under the 
instruction of the Ministry were flouted, the flout*- 
ing of these orders resulted in the agitators resort- 
ing to yioicnco with impurity and on April 15, the 
first incident that took place wa« the burning of a 
zhop^ opposite the police station at Dera 
Ismail Khan. A crowd of jiot more ihan one hundred 
and fifty then attacked other shops and burnt down 
a cinema as well, while high police officials looked 
on. The^ police had ample force.? at their disposal, 
not a single platoon wa.s brought into action, not 
a tear gas bomb thrown, not a lathi charge made, 
not a shot fired even m the air, with thc' inevitable 
remilt that whole bazars were gutted and looted. 
On the same day the city of Tank was similarly 
And similarly destroyed turning nearly 
4,000 men, women and children into homeless 
refugees, 

t Governor of the province was fully aware 

of the orders given for the arrest of ring-leaders 
and yet when he arrived, he asked one of the most 
Tfrojmnent of the ring-leaders to accompany him 
2?® 2* . fraternised with him. Quite- naturally, 
the officials who had diso-beyed the onlers given to 
them had done so knowing perfectly well that they 
not be questioned or called to order. 

The city of Dera Ismail Khan could have been 
And all the disaster that had come upon that 
City and the surrounding areas could have been 
unnatural state of affairs, when 
omcials delayed a dual loyalty, disaster was in- 
eviramp, ^is unnatural state of affairs must, cease 
imn^iately and a Grrvemor should be appointed 
in the place of Sir Olaf Caroe, who is prepared to 
f^uarantee protection to the minorities and who is 
IB ^ full sympathy^ and harmony with the present 
Ministry which is headed by a most unique and 
«ipe^ personality. Dr. Khan Sahib. 

^ * li? pvident from this statement, it is 

ttct the Ministry that should be dismissed, but the 
And the officials who look to him for 
si^port. who have failed in preserving law and 
2 


Older and doing their duty by the miooritiaa. Each 
one of these officials must be removed and tried 
for grave dereliction of duty. It is these people and 
the gangsters who spread fire and murder in the 
Frontier Province who are answerable befcxre the 
law. 

The League had made a demand for instituting fresh 
general elections in the piovinee and an immediate 
promulgation of Section 93. From press reports i^ 
appeared as if the new Viceroy was inclined to accept 
Mr. Jinnah's demand. But the Congress Working 
Committeo sounded a stern note of warning by declar- 
ing that it would not countenance any fresh election 
only a year after the last general elections which had 
been held on the clear issue of Pakistan in which 
Muslim League candidates were defeated. Sardar Patel, 
in a statement issued from New Delhi, stated that it 
wa.^ foolish to expect that Sec. 93 could be applied in 
the N.-W. F. P. where the Ministry had the solid 
suppoit of a good majority of the Legislators. He 
said ■ 

The efforts to dislodge the Frontier Ministry 
by violent means continue unabated despite Mr. 
Jinnah's so-called peace appeal and the Viceregal 
visit to the Frontier in quest of a rapprochement. 
The Frontier Premier's gesture in offering to release 
the League prisoners made in response to this 
apxieal. has evoked no response from the prisoaexs. 
On the other hand, the forces of disorder have 
received encouragement. Mr. Jinnah’s peace appeal 
IS either completely ignored or not taken seriously 
by his followers and yet there is no condemnation 
from him of acts of violence perpetrated by them. 
Systematic pressure tactics in true Hitlerian style 
and vvitih all its fury and characteristics are being 
employed in support of their illegal designs. The 
latest to ^ take the field is a concerted propaganda 
of a decision in favour of a proclamation under 
Section 93 in the Frontier as a result of this visit. 
The talk of application of Section 93 in the Frontier 
is to betray ignorance of the elementaiy^ conditions 
of that province. A resort to Section 93 when a duly 
elected legislature is functioning with a Govern- 
ment commanding majority not, only of the Muslim 
members but. also of the minorities would be a gross 
act of betrayal and highhandedness and an outrage 
on the con^itution. Even when a few months ago 
the constitution broke down in Sind owing to the 
Ministry’s failure to secure the requisite majority, 
the Ministrv was not removed. It is foolish to 
expect that Section 93 could be applied in the 
Frontier where the Ministry have the solid support 
of a good majority of the legislators. This propa- 
ganda about the application of Section 93 may help 
in keeping alive the unlawful and violent agitation 
for a little while longer but it cannot affect the 
e-ability of the Ministry. 

A new political parly, Kzalme Pakhtoon, or Young 
Pathans, has since then been formed. They are cl.^id in 
red uniform but unlike the Rod Shirts, they are all 
armed with pistols. Explaining their political ideology, 
Khan Amir Mahamrnad Khan, President of the 
Frontier Provincial Congress Committee, said that the 
idea that Red Shirt loaders are not safe during -the 
present distuibances has led to the creation of the new 
organisation under the leadership of Khan Abdul 
Ghani Khan, son of Khan Abdul Ghaffur Khan. The 
members of the new party are armed only for defence 
and not for oCTcnce. Thi'? movement, it. was explained, 
was a legitimate Red Shirt movement with the only 
difference that the new organisation believed in viplent 
defence and retaliation. 
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British Intriguing Group in India 

The hand of a group of Britons in India, belong- 
ing to the sendees and mercantile community, behind 
the dangerous **Sovereip Bengal’* plot is clearly dis- 
ceniibJe. Tlie Britons iu India ha\c not Uip least, 
reputation for justice, morality and fairplay^ The role 
of the Britons of the Imperial Ser\'ices, in tlic League’s 
ca.mpaign for Pakistan, has thoroughly exposed 

in the Frontier Province. Sind. Punjab and Bengal. It 
is probable that those Britons in the Services in 
India and those in the fommeree and industry of the 
country, who are playing this subtle game, are still 
unaware of the damage to British interests and the 
damage to Brilish rernitation they are inflicting by such 
action. Sofar as good faith and confidence arc concerned, 
Erilonh in India have brought themselves down to the 
level of the niembei-s of the League and it will be a 
herculean task for a Socialist Britain to remove the 
distrust and suspicion created in Indian mind against 
Britain by such shoil-sighted and mean pereons of 
British nationality who hold positions of power and in- 
fluence in India, It is no exaggeration to say that even 
the poor( 2 st. Indian li.as lost all confidence in an English- 
man and has realised that it is dangerous to entrust 
them with power. 

Indo-Britii^ relations are being built up on 
confid(?uce and goodwill. The present intriguing grou)> 
of Britons holding high positions in India have almasL 
destroyed this foundation of future Indo-British rela- 
tions. Their eagerness to aid the reactionaries of the 
Muslim League, with the object of checking the 
surging tide of nationalism, is now plain beyond a shred 
of doubt. Here is what Ix'onard SchifT wrote about 
ihom in his book Pnmnt CemdiHon of India : 

The core of the Muslim League consists of 
landlords. It is worth remembering that the repri*- 
sentatives of the Muslims at the Round Tabic 
Conference had little or no contact with Muslim- 
masses and had not been chosen by thorn. English 
business interests were encouraging Muslim enter- 
prises. They are behind the Muslim Chamber of 
Commerce in Bengal. In that province the Euro- 
pean got five times the representation that they 
de-sei-ve. The innumerable sectional interests mili- 
tate against all progressive and modern develop- 
ments. Imperialism has demanded for its operations 
a backward coimtry and thus is bound to hamper 
or actively to prevent all progressive tendencies. 

The British game in boosting Jinnab is now world 
knowledge. In the twenties of this oenturj^ Sir Edward 
Carson W'as similarly backed up in Ulster. The English 
group of landlords who inspired Carson are mostly 
gone ; so will be gone, in the next twenty years, the 
group that supported Jinnah. In Ireland, De Valera and 
patriotic soutbemers still remember with resent- 
iment that episode. The group of Englishmen who bad 
plotted for Fascist Firanoo have sunk down into 
obscurity but the patriotic Spainard still remembers 
those Englishmen’s disgraceful part in the national 
trtruggle of Spain. The British group that arranged the 
White army to fight Lenin have similarly gone into 
ob.sciirity but Lenin remembered and Stalin nurses the 
memoiy, which overshadowed every conference that 
Bussians have had with the British. British capital’s 
pact with the devil and plot against God ended in 
disgrace everywhere in the world, and if it still persists 
in the same game in India it will have to be satis- 
fied with the same return. No Bengalee will ever forget 


the part the Briton played in the Legislature to let 
hell loose upon them by pushing the League, up into* 
power or his role in ^le services and his malicioiis 
moves in the vendetta against the Bengal nationalists. 

Britain has lost her empire but could have saved , 
her trade. The best asset in all human associations and 
transactions is goodwill. The present-day British 
merchants have deviated from this sound principle of 
trade and in their desire to retain hold on jute, tea and 
coal iu Bengal and Assam have allied themselves with 
the League against the forces of freedom and progress. 
The Muslim self-seekers are used as the Britons’ 
stooges. Reports have become widespread that British 
emissaries are behind the move to oppose the Bengal 
Pariition. and to keep Calcutta out of the hands of a 
people who can legitimately lay claim to the city, if 
ihe Briton in India still believes that his intrigues will 
succeed,- as it had suctec^ded in 1757, be is sadly mis- 
taken. There was no mass mind conscious in Bengal 
at that time and thrrefoi*c intrigues with a MirjulTar 
and a Umichand had succeeded. The mass mind- is now 
completely awake aiid alert, it is uo longer possible 
for a Suhrawardy, Bose or- ICiron Sankar to surrender 
“Sovereign Bengal” to the Bag-Barons of Clive Streei^ 

Muslimisation of the Delhi Telephone 
System 

A series of changes have been effected in quick 
succession in the higher personnel of the Delhi tele- 
phone system witliin a fortnight's time. The develop- 
ment has been strongly suspected to have been in 
keeping with the sinister g<ime the Muslim League 
Members of the Interim Government have been play- 
ing ever since they assumed office. Muslimisation of 
all key positions in departments under their control is 
rapidly proceeding. But the latest move on the part of 
Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar, Member-in-Gbarge of Com- 
munications, of pushing out from the Delhi Telephone 
Organisation all non-Muslims from all the important 
positions has surpassed the records of his other League 
colleagues in the Interim Government. The tenden<?y 
of the League to misuse administrative machinery with 
a view to strengthen their campaign for Pakistan has 
been patent in all the provinces under League adminis- 
tration. It is also equally significant that the 
guards of the Imperial Services have always been 
behind tliese design.^. The details of what has hap- 
pened in the Delhi Telephone Organisation as has been 
reported by the special correspondent of the Amritqt 
BazaT Patrika are as follows : 

Observers here are disposed to interpret this 
move as a part of deeper game than a mere oap- 
ricious change in ,the personnel of the Delhi tele- 
phone system. Malik Feroz Khan Noon who seeme 
to be a stormy petrel in the Muslim League ranks 
has already started a press campaign for the in* 
elusion of Delhi within the Pakistan gone. For the 
present, of course, it seqms to be in the nature of 
a “feeler.” But we have always noticed a method 
f 2 ven in the madness of the Muslim League 
leaders. 

My reading of the situation based on talks 
with those who may be credited vrith possMiXlg 
inside information about the trend of politied 
developments is that Delhi may soon be a eeaflie 
of direct ceUon on lines of what was xeeeutly wtt* 
nessed in the Punjab and the North-West FiWtiflr. 

And to be fcneaimed for a eontiniailpy fiba 
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that, OommuDicatious Department of the Govern- 
ment* of India has lost no time in completely 
MnslitnieiDg all the important posts in higher 
cadre of the Delhi telephone i^stem by replacing 
the European. Hindu and Sikh officers with 
Muslims. 

Changes so far effected are as follows ; (1) Col. 
W. E. Harwood. District Manager Delhi Telephone 
District — replaced by Mr. Mohatnmacl Hus?aiu on 
29th April, (2) Mr. P. Srinivasan, Administrative 
Officer — replaced by Mr. Ghiilam Abba, transfer to 
take effect from 2ist May, (3) Mr. Ghana n Singh, 
Assistant Engineer. Trunk Exchange — replaced by 
Mr. Abdul Latif on 19th April, (4) Mr. R. B. 
Malhotra, Engineer, City Exchange — ^replaced by 
Khalil Ahmed, transfer to take effect flora Slst 
May, (5) Mr. K. P. Ghose, Engineer — replaced by 
Mr. Azix Ahmed on 29th April. 

A mere glance a this list will show that all 
.strategic* and key posts have been placed m charge 
of the Muslim (officers so that in case of an emer- 
gency like what the Punjab and the North-West 
Frontier have recently passed through, <«>mmunica- 
tion by means of t.dophone between different part*^ 
of Delhi itself and also between Delhi and other 
parts of India through trunk exchange may be 
absolutely under their control. 

I understand from ri very reliable source that 
Sardar Patel. Home Member. Interim Govc'rnnient, 
has alread 3 ' bc'en appri.sed of ,lhi8 sinister move and 
there is a possibilitv of this matter being raised for 
discussion a I a mcictirig of the Cabinet 


Powers OrdmaDce and a? such punishable under it, HSo 
explained that by prejudicial act he meant any -act 
involving breach of public peace and harmony. The 
Mayor, in reply, remarked th.it Mr. Wise should 
rather give his advice to those members who were res- 
ponsible for bre^aking the peace and also io the Minis- 
try. One of the Councillors said that the change of 
venue for the meeting had been made not because the 
movers of the resolution were afraid of others but they 
wanted to maintain peace and harmony. 

The resolution mns as follows : 

This Corporation requests the Governor of 
Bengal to dissolve the present Ministry forthwith 
and pending final partition of the Province, to 
constilute separate regional Ministries, or in the 
alternative, to take into his own hands the respon- 
sibility of maintaining law and order in the Pro- 
vince as provided under Section 93 of the Govem- 
ment of India Act, 1935. 

The Corporation is most emphatically of the 
view that the Hindus and the Nationalists of 
Bengal must have a separate homo of their own 
where they shall be free to maintain and develop 
their culture and civilisation unhampered and that 
in order to achieve this consummation most 
devoutly io be wished, this Corporation demands 
that a new province be constituted out of tho» 
parts of Bengal including this great City, wherein 
they form a majority of population, and that undw 
no circumstances the City of Calcutta be consti- 
tuled into a neutral zone. 


Calcutta Corporation Supports Bengal 
Partition 

A roKolution tabled by 37 Cmmcillors of the 
Calcutta Corporation demamling partition of Bengal 
and dissolution of the present Muslim League Ministry 
was paissed hy the Corporation at a special nieering 
held in a district office of Mie MuuicipaUty. The change 
of venue had been made necossjiiy by the Muslim 
League CouncillorH who had lesortcd to disgraceful 
tactics of creating di.^turbanccs within the Central 
Municipal Hall in order to make it impossible for the 
Mayor to conduct the meeting. On the fir^ day, when 
the resolution came up for discussion, the League 
Oo\mciIlors and some supporters of that party who h'ul 
come in as visitors maint:dned an uproar within the 
hall. When the visitors wen? requested by the Mayor 
to leave the hall, .nil excc?p{ t ijo.se belonging to the 
Muslim League obeyed the Mayor. The Lcasrut^ Coun- 
cillors did not help the Mayor in clearing the bill of 
the disturbing elements, instead they themselves joined 
in the uproar by sliouting and striking the depk.. with 
paper weights. At the next meeting, visitors were not 
allowed. This meeting wa.s adjourned for ten minutea 
to mourn the death of a Judge of the Calculta High 
Court, After ten minutes, the Mayor went to the hall 
and found the Mayoral chair occupied by erne of the 
League Councillors who rpfusedL to vacate it. The 
Mayor again adjourned the meeting and announced 
the change of venue for the meeting which was 
diirected to be held at the office of ^e Municipal 
Diatnct I. The Muslim League and the nominated 
mnmben were absent at the meeting. Two British Couu- 
eihors attended and. tried to obstruct the meeting but 
ultimately refrained from voting. On a point of order, 
Mt. Wiee claimed that the passing of the resolution 
w<iaild‘*be a prejudicial act under the Bengal Special 


Division of the Punjab 

After fill the blood that has flown on the banks of 
the five rivers m the Punjab, it is needless to debate 
the desirability of dividing the province so that such 
ghastly iinppenings m:\y never take place in the 
future. Tiie fliudii and Sikh leaders of the Punjab are 
un.ininious on ^hi^' ksiie Thero i.<, houever. remm for 
di-’cns^don rcgaiding Lhp bound.iry line u> be drawn for 
partitioning tiie Punjab. A controver'^y on thw subject 
has Uikrij [liace tA (he Trihvrte ot T/iihore and we 
coiijiidor Prof. li, M. Bhatia’s view.s! on it worth .serious 
attention. He .says : 

The total population of the Punjab according 
to the ccnsii.s returns of 1911 is 2,84,18,819 of which 
Muslims number 1.02.17,242 or 57*00 p^r cent, 
Hindus and Sikhs constitute 40 per cent of the 
population of the provii cc. But unlike Smd and 
N -W. F. P. where Muskriis constitute an over- 
whelming majoiity in each distr'ct. the population 
io the Punjab is divided coiiiir.iinTtyw'ise that 
wc get a large contiguous g' Ograpliieal ar'^a on Ihe 
e:ist.ern side of the pian'ineo where Hindu'-* and 
Sikhs arc in numericMl majority. Of the five divi- 
sions in the province, AmbaJa and Jullundn: are 
predominantly Hindu and Sikh while tiie two 
western divj.sions of Muitm and RawMlpuidi are 
predominantly Mus^iiiii. In the Lahon^ division, 
Amritsar ilisfricl has a majoritj^ of Hindu and 
S.kh population, the Muslims foiming 46-52 per cent 
of the total pcvpiilution of the province. Amritsar 
has an imporlance of its own, it being the holy 
nity of the Sikhs who have been recognised as the 
third -Tn.i‘jor community in the country. If Amritsar 
is taken away from Lahore division and added to 
Jullundur and Ambala divisions, the two parts of 
the province get the following composition of- the 
population on communal basis : 
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MimuM 

MAioBirr 

Abba 


Diifiston or 

Area 

Taut 

MuiUms 

Non-Mu*tims 

Vittrici 

Uq. mUoi) population 



lUwalpindl Dn. 

21.381 

47,00,958 

40,20,121 

6.80.817 




(85.52 p.c.) 

(14.48 p.c.) 

Maltan Dn. 

31,763 

63/i5,817 

48,01,565 

15,64,262 




(75.43 p.c.) 

(24.57 p.c.) 

L«hoie Db. 





ox Amritur 

10,631 

jB.04.l2.’r 

35,41.963 

22.62,162 




<61 .02 p.c.) 

(30.98 p.c.) 


63,77.5 

1,68,70,900 

l,23,6:i,669 

45.07.231 




(73.29 p.c.) 

(26.71 p.c.) 


Non-Muslim Majoritt Area 


Anbolx Dn. 

14,750 

46.95,462 

13,18,136 

33.7;..326 




(28.07 p.c.) 

(71.93 p.c.) 

^nllundur Dn. 

16,992 

,54,.^8,.581 

18,77,742 

35,60,839 




(34.53 p.c.) 

(65.47 p.c.) 

Amritur Dim. 


14,13,876 

6,57.695 

7,56,181 




(46.52 p.c.) 

(53.48 p.c.) 

Total 

35,314 

1,15.47.919 

38.53.573 

76.94,346 


(33.35 p.c.) (66.63 p.c.) 

Tile above division would seem to be ^natural* 
if unfoitunateiy we continue to be divided among 
ourselves on a communal basis. But a glance on the 
Punjab map will show that there ib no natural 
boundaiy line between the two parts and that 
Amritsar district which forms the western skii’t of 
the eastern part is sandwiched between the two 
districts of Gurdaspur and Lahore. Gurdaspur is not 
a Muslim district in any sense of the term, for the 
Muslim population forms only 51*14 per cent of 
the total population of the district or just one half. 
The district can be claimed by either side as its 
own. Lahore presents a more difiicult case. The 
Muslims number 60*02 per cent of the totnl 
population of the district and are in definite 
majority. But in drawiug a boundary line between 
the two administrative territories, inerc counting oJ 
iicads community wise cannot be regarded as 
sole satisfactoiy criterion. Two other considerations 
must be kept in view. One is the geographical 
contiguity of a region demarcated for separate 
administration. This principle has already been con- 
ceded by the Muslim League in its Lahore Reso- 
lution wherein it demanded separate sovereign 
stales for Muslims. The second is the determination 
of the ownership of landed property and industry 
in those dislricLs commimiiywisc. The fate of these 
marginal disti'icts may be decided by the applica* 
. tiou of these principles and that community should 
get these which has greater stake in them. 

Simple majority .should not be the guiding factor 
in determining the boundary line of the now province. 
In a vital issue like secession from the m oilier country, 
at least 60 per cent, should be cousidered as the 
minimum basis for determining ''predominance” of 
particular communities in particular areas. It should 
be remembered that while explaining the Lahore 
resolution, Mr. Jinnah had himaelf stated that Pakistan 
should be formed out of contiguous Muslim areas 
containing a majority of 70 per cent. 

Fundamental Rights in a Free India 

The Report of the Fundamental Rights Com- 
mittee has been presented in the Constituent Assembly 
by Sordar Patel, the Committee’s Chairman. Tb» R^ 
{Mut; depicts a plan to make India the most progfssBive 


countiy in the world. The following ate some of the 
salient features of the Report which guarantees free- 
dom of conscience but at the same time reiAoves all 
threat of communal rule in the country. The features 
are : 

1. No person will be compelled to pay taxes the 
proceeds of which are specially appropriated to further 
or maintain any particular religion or denomination. 

2. Conversion from one religion to another 
brought about by coercion or undue influence shall 
not be recognised by law. 

3. The freedom of religious practice shall not 
debar the state from making laws for the purpose of 
social welfare and reform. 

Sardar Patel moved that the interim Report of 
the Fundamental Rights Committee be taken into 
consideration. In a note to the President of the 
Constituent Assembly, Sardar Patel said, *The funda- 
mental rights contained in the Report are equality to 
all persons regardless of religion, race, caste or sex, 
and consequent to the recognition of such equality 
the Report says that untouchability in any form 
should be abolished. Other rights include freedom of 
speech, assembly, association, movement, acquisition 
of properly and occupation, prohibition of traffic in 
human beings and forced labour, freedom of religion 
and of worship but the prohibition of forcibk* conver- 
sions, protection of cultural and religious rights of 
minorities, habeas corpus and the right, to constitu- 
tional remedies.” 

Dividing the rights into two parts, viz., justiciable* 
and directive, Sardar Patel explained, “The funda- 
mental riglits should he prepared in two parts, the 
firs' part consisting of rights enforc'eable by appro- 
priate legal process and the second consisting of 
directive principle of social policy which though not 
pnforreabie in Courfs. .are nevertheless to be. regarded 
as fundamental in th(? governance of the country. Of 
these latter, we propose to submit a subsequent 
report. At present wp have confined ourselves to an 
examination only of the ju.sticinble fundamental rights. 
We attach great importance to the constitution making 
these right.< justiciable. The rights of the citiaens to 
bo protected in certain matters is a special feature of 
the American constitution and the more recent demo- 
cratic constitutions In the portion of the constitution 
act dealing ivith the pow<T.s and jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court .suitahlo and adequate provision will 
have to be made to delinn the scope of the remedies 
for the enforcement of these fundamental rights.” 

Emphasising the need for a uniformity in the 
fundament. ’•I I rights of the citisenp. S’^rdar Patel said, 
“Clause 20 of the Statement of M.ay 16. 1946, contem- 
piate.s the possibility of distriirting fundamental rights 
between the constitutions of the union, the groups, 
if any, and the units. Wc are of the opinion that 
fundamental rights of the citiaens of the union would! 
have no value if they differed from group to group 
or from unit to unit and are not uniformly enforce- 
able.” 

The Fundamental Rights Committee has, there- 
fore, recommended that rights set out in its I^orfc 
be incorporated in the constitution so as to be bind^g 
upon all authorities whether of the Union or the unite* 
The Committee has made a special provision in regsJid 
to full faith and credit being given to the public aeto> 
records and judicial proceedings of the Union in eve^y 
unit and for the judgments and orders of one ‘‘unit. 
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being enforced in another unit. The Committee re- 
garded this provision as very important and appro- 
priately falling within the scope of fundamental 
lights. 

The Fundamental rights Committee and the 
Minorities Committee were agreed that the following 
should be included in the list of fundamental rights : 

Every oitisen not below 21 years of age shall 
have the right to vote at any election to the 
legislature of the Union or of any unit thereof, or 
where the legislature is bicameral, to the lower 
chamber of the Legislature subject to such quali- 
fications on the ground of mental incapacity, cor- 
rupt practice or crime or may be imposed and 
subject to such qualification relating to residence 
within the appropriate constitution as may be 
r^Hiuircd by or under the law. 

Tl\e superintendence, direction and control of 
all elections to the legislature, whether of tho Union 
or of a unit, including the appointment of election 
tribunals shall be ves^ in an Election Commission 
for the Union or the unit as the case may be, 
appointed in all eases in accordance with the Jaw 
of the Union. 

The Justiciable Fundamental Rights 

The text of the more important justiciable rights 
contained in the Report of the Fundamental Rights 
C'V>mriiittee is given below : 

All existing laws, negotiations, regulations, 
emstoms or usages in force within the territories f 
the Union inconsistent with the rights guaranteed 
under this part of the constitution shall stand 
abrogated io the extent of such inconsistency, nor 
shall the Union or any unit make any law taking 
away o- abT’idging any such right. 

Every person bom in the Union or naturalised 
in the Union according to its laws and subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof shall be a eitlzeri of the 
Union, 

(1) The state shall make no discrimination 
against any citizen on grounds of religion, and race, 
caste- or sex, 

(2) There shall be no discriininarion againal 
any citizc-n of any ground of ndigion, r!C< . 

or sex in regard to 

(o) access to trading eslabJiahmcrits including 
public restaurants and hotels ; 

(b) the use of wcHs, tanks, roads and places 
of public resort maintained whollv or 
partly out of public funds or dedicated to 
the use of the g^eral public. 

There shall be equality of opporUinitv for all 
citizens on matters of public employment and in 
the oxerc^se of carrying on of any occupation, triule. 
business or profession. 

Nothing herein contained shall prevc^nl the 
state from making provision for reservation in 
favour of classes who, in the opinion of the state, 
are not. adequately represented in the public 
services. 

No citizen shall on grounds only of religion, 
race, caste, sex, descent, place of birtih o- any of 
them, be ineligible fiom possession of property or 
exercising or carrying on any occupation, trade, 
business or profession within the Union. 

Untouchability in any form is abolished and 

* the imposition of any disability on that account 

* shall be an offewee. 

No heritable title shall be conferred by the 
' Union. 

, •No citizen of the Union and no person holding 


any ofiice of* profit or trust under the state shall* 
without the consent of the Union Government, 
accept any present, emoluments, office, or title ot 
any kind from any foreign state. 

There shall be liberty for the exercise of the 
following rights subject to public order and morality 
or to the existence of grave emergency declared to 
be such by the Government of the Union or the 
unit concerned whereby the security of the Union 
or the unit, as the case may be is threatened : 

Tho right of every citizen to freedom of speech 
and expression ; 

Tho right of the citizens to assembly 7 )pac«ably 
and without arms ; 

The right of citizens to form asso'dations or 
unions ; 

The right of every citizen to move freMy 
throughout the Union ; 

The right of every citizen to reside and -settle 
in any part of the Union, to acquire pro- 
perty and to follow an\ occupation, trade, 
business or profession. 

Pjovision may he .made by Jaw to impose such 
reo.sonable restrictions :is may be necessary in the 
]»ub!i<: interest, including (he protection of minority 
ciouj’s jind tribes. 

No person shall be deprived of his life, or 
liberty, without due process of Jaw, nor shall any 
person be denied the equal treatment of the laws 
vu'thiu the territories of the Union. 

Subject to regulations by the law of the Union, 
trade committee and intercourse among the units 
by and betwoir. the citizens shall be free. 

Provided that nothing in this section shall 
prevent any unit from imposing on goods imported 
from other units the same duties and taxes to 
which the goods produced in the Units are subject : 

Provided further that no preference shall be 
given by anv regulation of commerce or n^veinie 
by a unit to one unit over another. 

Tiaffic jn human beings and forccii labour iu 
liny fonii including begar, and involuntary service 
except as a punishment for crime wdiereof the 
pariy shall }jm\c been du!\ convicted, are hereby 
prohibited and any contraventior of this prohibi- 
tion shall be an offence. 

No child below the age of 14 years shall be 
engaged to woik in anv factory, mine or any other 
hazardous employment. 

All persons are equally entitled tg freedom of 
consciencic. and the right freely to T'rofoss, practice 
and T'ropagate roligion subject to public order, 
morality or health, and to the other provisions of 
this chapter. 

Tlie wearing and carrying of kiijxins shBll be 
deemed !<> be included in the proiossioii the Sikh 
religion. 

Tho above rights shall not include any 
economic, financial, political or other secular 
activities that may be associated with religious 

practice. 

The freedom of religious practice guaraDteed ia 
this clause shall not debar the state from enacting 
law's for the purpose of social welfare and reform. 

No person may be compelled to pay taxes, the 
proceeds of which are spccificallv appropriated to 
further or maintain any parljcular religion or 
cienociiination. 

No person atl ending any school maintained or 
receiving aid out of public funds shall be com- 
pelled to take part in the religious instruction that 
may be given in the school or to attend religions 
worship held in the school or in promises attached 
tberetq. 
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Convenioxx from one relimttn to another 
brought about by coercion or undue influence shall 
not be recognised by law. 

Minorities in every unit shall be protected iu 
respect of their language, script and culture, and no 
laws or regulations may be enacted that may 
operate oppressively or prejudicially in this respect. 

All minorities whether based on religion, comr 
munity or language shall be free in any unit to 
establish and administer educational institution of 
their choice. 

No property, movable or immovable, of any 
person or corporation, including any interest in any 
commercial or industrial undertaking, ' shall be 
taken or acquired for public use unless the law 
provides for the pajonent of compensation for the 
property taken or acquired and specified the 
principles on which and the manner iu which the 
compensation is to be determined. 

No person shall be convicted of crime except 
for violation of a law in force at the time of the 
commission of that act charged as an offence, nor 
be subject to a penalty greater than that applicable 
at time of the commission of the offence. 

No person shall be tried for the same offence 
more than once nor be compelled to any criminal 
case to be a witness against himself. 

The right to move the Supreme Court for 
appropriate proceedings for the enforcement of any 
of the rights guaranteed by this part is hereby 
guaranteed. 

Without prejudice to the power that may be 
vested in this behalf in other courts the Supreme 
Court shall have power to issue directions in the 
nature of the writs of habeas corpus, mandamus, 
prohibiting quo warranto and certiorari appropria^ 
to the right guaranteed in this part of the consti- 
tution. 

The right to enforce these remedies shall not 
be suspended unless when, in cases of rebellion or 
invasion or other grave emergency, the public safety 
may require it. 

The Union legislature may by law determine 
to what extent any of the rights guaranteed by this 
art shall be restricted or abrogated for the mom'- 
ers of the armed forces or forces charged with the 
maintenance of public order so as to ensure fulfil- 
ment of their duties and the maintenance of 
discipline. 

The Union legislature shall make laws to give 
effect to those provisions of this part which require 
such li'gislation and to pre.scribe punishment for 
those acts which are declared to be offences in this 
part and arc not already punishable. 

Union Powers Committee Report 

The Report of the Union Powers Committee has 
been drawn up and submitted by Sir Gopalaswami 
lyepgar to the April Session of the Constituent 
Assembly, The Report was signed by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Pandit G. B. Pont, Sir Gopalaswami Iyengar, 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitoramiya, Messrs. B. Mitter, Jairamdaa 
Daulatram, K. M. Munshi, V. T. Krishnaonaohari, 
Viswanath Das and A. K. Iyer. The text of the 
Report is given below. This Report will greatly facili- 
tate the work of the provinces sitting in Sections by 
giving them a direction regarding the powers they 
should surrender to the Union in order to ensure 
national unity. The Report is : 

; We the undersigned members of the committee 
appointed by the resolution of the Constituent 


Aasembly of January 25, to examine the soope ^ 
Union Powers, have the honour to subimt this 
report. Sir V. T. Krishnamachari and Bir B. L. 
Mitter were nominated to the committee 
April 10, 1947, and the rest of us have had w 
opportunity of going over the entire ground again 
with them. 

We consider that the scope of the siAjects, 
defence, foreign affairs and the communications 
the Cabinet Delegation's statement of May 15 
covers the following : 

(а) Defence : “Defence” connotes the defence of 
the Union and of every part thereof and includes 
generally all preparations for defence, as well as all 
such acts, in times of war, as may be conducive to 
its successful prosecution and to effective demobil- 
isation after its termination. In particular, “defence” 
includes : 

(1) The raising, training, maintenance and 
control of naval, military and air forces ^d 
employment thereof, for the defence of the Union 
and the execution of the laws of the Union and its 
units : The strength, organisation and control of 
the existing armed forces raised and employed in 
Indian States. 

(2) Defence industries. 

(3) Naval, military and air-force works. 

U) Local Self-Government in cantonment 
areas, the constitulion and powers within such areas 
of cantonment authorities, the regulation of house 
accommodation in such areas and thp delimitatiojn 
of such areas. ‘ ’'■I 

(5) Arms, fire-arms, ammunition <ind ex- 
plosives. 

(б) Atomic enr^g>^ and mineral resources 
essential to its production. 

We recommend further that in order to enable 
the Union Government effectively to di?ch:^rgc its 
responsibility for defence, it should be vested with 
the powders similar to those cents ined in Section 102 
and 120-W of the Government of India Act 1935 : 

ib) FomucN • ArF.'Vnts : “Foreign Affairs” con- 
notes all matters which bring the Union into rela- 
tion with any foreign country and in particular 
includes the following subjects : 

(1) Diplomatic, consular and trade repre- 
sentation. 

(2) United Nation.^ Organisation. 

(3) Participation in international conferences, 
associations and other bodies and implementing of 
decisions made thereat. 

(4) War and peace. 

(5) The entering into and implementing of 
treaties and agreements with other countries. 

(6) Trade and commerce with foreign coun- 
tries. 

(7) Foreign loans. 

(8) Naturalisation of aliens. 

(9) Extradition. 

UO) Passports and visas. 

(11) Foreign Jurisdiction. 

(12) Admiralty Jurisdiction. 

(13) Piracies, felonies committed on the hi^ 
seas and offences committed in the air against the 
law of nations. 

(14) Admission into, and emigration and •ex- 
pulsion from the Union. 

(15) Port quarantine. 

(16) Import and ^ort acffoss customs fron^ 
tiers defined by the Union Government. 

(17) Fishing and fisheries b^ond territorial 

watem. . Jjfl 
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(c) Communications : The term “Commu- 
nications*’ although it is wide enough to cover any 
conneetion between places should, for the present 
purposes of the Union, in our opinion include the 
following ; 

(1) Airways. 

(2) Highways and waterways declared by the 
Union to be Union highways and waterways. 

(3) Shipping and navigation on inland water- 
ways, declared by the Union to be Union water- 
ways, as regards mechanically propelled vessels, and 
the rule of road on sucJi waterways, carriage of 
passengers, and goods on such waterway.*?. 

(4) Posts and Telegraphs : 

(o) Provided that tlic lightif existing in faMJi’.r 
of any individual State \init at the date of the 
establshment of tlu? Union shall bo preserved to the 
unit till the same arc mcKlified or extinguished by 
agreement between the Union and uriuj comcerned, 
subject, however, to Iho power of the Union to 
make 1 tw« for the rogulatiori and ('ontrol of ih^* 
same. 

(6) Union telephones, wireless, liioadcasling and 
other like form.s of ccDininuiiication ; tlie regulation 
and control of oli othe- telephones, wireless, broad- 
casting and other like forms of couimunication. 

(i>) Union Railways : The regulation of nil rail- 
Wf.ys (other than minor railways) in resjjecl of 
saft-ty maximum and mini mum ratc?s and fares, 
station and service terminal charges, inU'rchauge of 
traffic and lh(' responsibility of railway administra- 
tra lions as' carrier uf goods and passongevs . the 
regulation of Hiiiioi railways in respect of safety 
and the responsibility of the administrations of 
such railways as carriers of goods and passengers. 

(6) Major ports, that is to say, the declaration 
and delimitation of such ports, and the constitution 
and powers of port authorities therein. 

(7) Maritime shipping and navigation, includ- 
ing shipping and navigation in tidal waters, ad- 
miralty jurisdiction. 

(5) Aircraft and air navigation, the provision 
of aerodromes, regulation and organisation of air 
traffic and of aerodromes. 

(0) Lighthouses, including lightships, beacons 
and other provision for (he safety of shipping and 
aircraft. 

(10) Carnage of passengers and goods by sea 
or by air. 

(11) Union meteorological services. 

(12) Intcr-unit quarantine. 

(d) Powers of "J'axation : The expression “The 
Powers" necessary to raise the finances required for 
tlie Union subjects in the Cabinet Delegation’s 
statement necessarily includes the power to raise 
finances by taxation and loans. In existing circum- 
stances we recommend the following sources of 
revenue for the Union : 

(1) Duties of customs, including export duties. 

(2) Excise duties. 

(3) Corporation tax. 

(4) Taxes on income other than agricultural 
income. 

(5) Taxes on the capital value of the assets, 
exclusive of agriculturtil land, of individuals and 
companies taxes on the capital of companies, 

( 6 ) Duties in respect of succession to property 
other than agricultural land. 

(7) Estate duty in respect of propertv other 
than agricultural land. 

(8) Fees in orespect of any of the matters in the 
]» of Union powers, but not including fees taken 
in any court other than the Union Court. 

(e) Taxation in States : We realise that in 


the matior of indusuiaJ development t.hc States are 
in vaiying degrees of advEUicement and conditions 
in British India and the States are in many reo- 
peels dissimilar. 

Some of the above taxes are not regulated by 
agreements boLween the Government of India and 
the States. Wo, therefore, think that xt may not 
be possible to impose a uniform standard of tax- 
ation throughout the Union all at once. We re- 
commend that uniformity of taxation throughout 
the imiLs ma5% for an agreed period of years after 
the establishment of the Union not exceeding 15, 
bo koj>t in abeyance and the incidenro=!, levy, real- 
isation and apportionment of the above taxes in 
the State units slial] be .sub.iect to ugreciDents 
between them and th(‘ Union Government Pro- 
VLsioii Mioukl accordingly be made in the constitu- 
tion for implementing the above recommendation 

Tins is in addition to the recommendations of 
the 6ul>-('orDmitt(‘e on fundamental rights regard- 
ing iMonial customs duties. 

(/) Exfheiss l-'owKU.s or Union : It ls im- 
jio.-sib!^' to < iiiimonue ihe povvrn' imidied nr inherent 
in or resnK.'Tif from the expre.ss of the 

Union Wo think that in any cri«t the following 
po\v<.i- come within the category.— 

(1; Union judiciary. 

(2) Acquisition of property for the purposes 
of (he Union. 

(3) Union agv'iicif'.s and institutes! for the fob 
lowing- piirpoi'es, that is to say, for research, for 
professional or technical training or for the pro- 
motion of special studies. 

(4» Census. 

(5> Oflei'ices against laws with resiiect to any 
of the matters in the list of Union powers. 

(6) Enquiries, surveys and statistics for the pur- 
poses of the Union. 

(7) Union services. 

(8) Industrial dispute'? concerning Union em- 
ployees. 

(9) Reserve Bank of India. 

(10) Property of the Union and the revenue 
(herefrom. 

(11 '> Public <h*bt of the Union. 

(12> Currency, coinage and Icga^ tender. 

(13) Ali subifcls in rcspoci of Union areas. ^ 

(14) Powers lo deal with grave economic 
emergencH's in any part of the Union affecting the 
Union. 

(f/j PowKiis BY Agreement : W'l? aio of the 
opinion that jirovision sliould be made in 
the new coslilution for the recognition throughout 
the Union of the la-ws and puVdic acts and records 
of the judicial proceedings of the unit- and for 
judginent.“! and orders delivered xn one unit being 
enforced in other units. Wo note that a provision 
to thi.*t effect has already been made in the list- 
of fundamental rights. 

(5) In addition lo the above subjects which, in 
our view, come within the scope of Union powers 
in accordance with the Cabinet Delegation's etate- 
ment, we hope that the following subjects will also 
be included in the Union list by agreement: 

(1) Insurance. 

(2) Company laws. 

(3) Banking. 

f4) Negotiable instruments. 

(5) Patents, trade mark, trade de-signs, copy- 
right. '1 

(6) Planning. 

(7) Ancient and historical monuments. 

(8) Standard Weights and Measures : Such an 
agrrcemerit will rn«?urr' uniformity, throughout the 
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territories of the Union, in matters bearing on trada 
and commerce as has in fact been reeomsed in 
niany federal constitutions. We have included plan* 
ning in the above list for the reason that although 
aulnority may rest in reSPcct of different subjects 
with the units it is obviously in their interest to 
have a co-ordinating machinery to assist them. 

(6) We recommend the insertion in the consti- 
tution of a provision on the lines of Article (34) 
of Section 51 of the Australian Constitution Act. 

(7) We also recommend that by agreement 
there may be a list of concurrent subjects as be- 
tween the Union and the units. 

«Sitate5 Committee Report 

Pandit Nehru presented to the Constituent Assem- 
bly the report of the Committee of the Assembly 
appointed to negotiate with the States Negotiating 
Committee. In presenting the Report, he said, ‘The 
drat thing to be cleared about is "to proceed’ with the 
full acceptance of the Cabinet Mission’s Statement. 
Apart from the legality of that statement, one thing 
also seems to be obvious, namely, that the scheme is 
essentially a voluntary one, where no compulsion 
except compulsion of events is indicated. It has been 
repeatedly stated on our behalf in the Constituent 
Assembly and outside that we have no objection to 
it, we acoept that, and we do not want to come in 
the way of the monarchical form of Government at 
all. I can concede territorial boundaries being changed 
for economic reasons for facilitating governmental 
purposes, etc., but any such territorial readj\mtments 
should made with the consent of the parties con- 
cerned and not be forced down.” 

In regard to some confusion that arose in regard 
to subjects and powers, Pandit Nehru said that the 
Congress took dts stand on what the Cabinet Mission 
specifically stated in their Statement. It stated, “The 
States will retain all subjects and powers other than 
those ceded to the Union.” Pandit Nehru declared that 
the Congress accepted this statement in its entirety 
and said : 

We further explained that the Constituent 
Assembly would not possibly take up the position 
that they were not prepared to discuss matters with 
states not represent^ on the Chamber of Princes* 
Negotiating Committee or with the representatives 
of States, perhaps as that would involve an element 
of compulsion which was contraiy to their prin- 
ciples. As a result of the above exchange of views 
the States Negotiating Committee proceeded to 
consider the two matters on which we had been 
asked to negotiate by iJie Constituent Assembly. 
After a preliminary discussion it was decided that 
the question of the distribution of the 93 seats 
l^ould be referred to the Princes and their recom- 
mendations placed before the next meeting of the 
two committees on March 1, 1947. 

In the meanwhile, the Dewan of Baroda had 
asked for direct negotiation with us on the reme- 
eentation of Baroda in the Constituent Assemoly. 
We accordingly met Sir B. L. Mitter on February 9. 

In the course of discussion he made it clear that, 
it was the decision of the Baroda State— both the 
ruler and the people— to give the fullest co- 
operation to the Constituent Assembly in its work 
and that they were prepared to take steps forthwith 
for the selection of repreaentatives so that these 
could take part in l^e work of the Assembly at the 
earliest ponffife date. It was agreed between us and 


the Dewan that Baroda should, havix^; regard to its 
population, send three representatives and that 
Llmse should bo eler'lod by the Dhara S,^bha (the 
State Legislature) on the principle of proportional 
reproscntatioii by means of the single transferable 
vote and that only its elected and nominated non- 
official members should take part in the election. 

The next joint meeting of tl)e two committees 
was held on March 1, 1947. At this meeting we 
urged that the declaration on Februrfry 20 had 
introduced an additional element of urgency in our 
i/ujk and that it would be greatly to the advantage 
of the States no less than to the British Indian 
representatives in the Constituent Assembly if 
States representatives could function forthwith on 
some of the committees set up by the Constituent 
Assembly, particularly the Union Power Committee 
and the Advisory Committee on Fundamental 
Rights, etc. The States Negotiating Committee, 
however, expressed their inability to take these 
steps in the absence of a mandate from the general 
conference of rulers whom they promised to, consult 
at an early date. 

After this, we discussed the method of selecting 
representatives. Various proposals were made and 
discussed in a joint sub-committee set up for the 
purpose. Eventually, after consideration of the sub- 
committee’s report, the following formula was 
accepted by both committees, uts., that not leas than 
50 per cent of the total representatives of States 
shall be elected by the elected members of legis- 
latures and where such legislatures do not exist, of 
other electoral colleges. The States would 
endeavour to increase the quota of elected repre- 
sentatives to as much above 50 per cent of the total 
number as possible. 

This formula Tias since been ratified by the 
general conference of rulers held on April 2. A copy 
of the resolution passed by the conference is 
attached. He pointed out that in regard to two 
States, viz,, Hyderabad and Kashmir elections, 
their legislatures had been boycotted by important 
organisations representing the people rf the States 
concerned, and the legislatures, therefore, could not 
be considered to represent the people as they were 
intended to do. In the case of these two States we 
suggested that a suitable method of electing re- 
presentatives for the Constituent Assembly 2iou]d 
be devised. Th© Chancellor said that he would com- 
municate the suggestion to the States concerned. 

A committee consif^ting of the following mem- 
bens : (1) Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, (2) Sir N. 

Gopalaswami Ayyangar, (3) Sir V. T, Krishnam- 
achari, (4) Sir Sultan Ahmed, (5) Sir B. N. Rau, 
(6) Mr. Maqbool Mahmood and (7) Mr. H. V. R. 
Ayengar, was set up to consider the modifications 
referred to in para six above and other (matters of 
detail that might arise from time to time, and to 
report, if necessary, to the two negotiating com- 
mittees. 

We have been informed that the States of Baroda, 
Jaipur. Jodhpur, Eewa, Cochin and Bikaner have 
already selected their representatives in accordance 
with the agreement arrived at. These representa- 
tives have been invited to take their seats at the 
forthcoming session of the Assembly. The States of 
Patiala, Udaipur, Gwalior and Bhavanagar have 
also announced that these will take part in the 
work of the Constituent Assembly. 

Led by Sir B. L. Mitter, Dewan of Baroda, a 
number of States’ representatives had taken Iheir eeats 
in the April Session of the Constituent Assesably* 
Declaring that the Indian States wm an Jntegrid 
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of India, Sir B. L. Mitter said, **We wish to share in 
the freedom of India. We, therefore, want to share 
the reffp.onnbility of framing the constitution. We 
are here by right of being Indians. We want to march 
along with you but the pace has to be regulated with- 
out Impeding the forward movement. We are at one 
with you in that the Indian Union should be etrons 
at the Centre so that India may hold her head high 
in the comity of nations. We do not believe in 
isolated independent existence which can only weaken 
the Union. We have come in a spirit of wholehearted 
co-operation, not in a spirit of securing special privileges 
at the cost of the Union Wo shall endeavour to make 
the constitution develop according to the genius and 
capacity of the different units that wc maj* make 
it natural and healthy ” 

Speaking next, Sardar K. M. Panikkar of Bikanci 
ezrilained that a very substantial proportion of th^ 
States people had bo(‘n n^ireseulcd in the Coiistituent 
Assembly and refuted the charge that they had been 
coerced to come in. Ho said : 

We represent actually some 20 million people 
out of the 93 million people in the Indian States. 
Thase who had firmly and publicly announced their 
intention to come in form another 15 million. S^* 
that, actually we have a very substantial portion 
of the Indian States represented in the Constituent 
Assembly. 

I should like to make it clear that we are here 
by no means as a result of any coercion or any 
pressure. There has been no coerCiOii or preasiue 
used on us. The Assembly is a voluntary association 
—this has been made clear from the* beginning. 
.Ajiy jM'iSon wdio declares that it has been due to 
coercion speaks without knowleclgt- of facts*. To 
suggest that we are hero under coercion is really an 
insult to us : because are wc so disintorcsticd in the 
affairs of India that wc hove to be cocrot'd to take 
action in a matter in which it is our right and duty 
to take part ? I want to say clearly that there ha« 
been no coercion. It will not be in the wisdom of 
things to talk of coercion of one part by the other. 

Mr. P. G. Mcnon of Cochin said, “During the poiSt 
27 years under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi 
and other great leaders. India has been fighting for 
her independoDce. In that fight, the people of the 
Statfcs have always taken their due share. We feel it 
is our duty and right to participate in the delibera- 
tions of the Assembly.’' Sir T. Vijayraghavachan of 
Udaipur. Mr. J. Vya« of Jodhpur and Raja Nath Shri 
Bahadur Singh of Rewa also participated in the di.s- 
cussions that followed. Other States, who could not 
send their representatives to attend this session are 
making active arrangements to choose their nominees 
so that they might be present in the coming session. 

Indian Christians in New India 

Indian Christians number about 2 per cent of the 
total population of India. In the State of Travancorc, 
they comprise a third of the population end in the 
Madr^ Presidency there are more Indian Christians 
than in any other province. As a minority com- 
munity they are more in number than the Sikhs, Jain?, 
Buddhists, Parsis or 'Anglo-Indians, and they rank next 
to the Muslims. Dr. S. D. Malaipeniman writes in the 
Jmniii* DioeH : 

^ ^ Christianity in India is said to be the cnPural 
inyasion by the West, backed by political miperior- 
^ and industrin] efiSoieney of western civilisation. 
The heritage of the Indian Christian is a com* 


binalion of the social and cultural background of 
India with that of Western Christianity and 
theology. Indian Christians are drawn from nU 
castes, creeds and communities at various stages of 
development, and the cultural background is there- 
fore hybrid. Being heterogeneous they represent 
India in imiiniatuie mor6 than any other community. 
This is their strength as well as their weakneffl* 
Thej” have inherited the divi.sions of caste, and in 
South India, even today, many Indian Christians 
still cling to their old caste triulitioas and seldom, 
inter-marry. Add to ibis the schism of the Western 
Cbiireli import c'd to India with all the sectarian and 
denorniiiatinnal differences that has introduced 
further x«ources of division. Of Ihf: total population 
of Indian Cliristians thrre-fiflhs arc Roman Catho- 
lics .'ind two-fifth.s Protestants. In the past, the gap 
between ihc'^e two groups Jims been wider than that 
bf tweiui Chri.stiMn.s and Hindus. 

Politically thev have been rather conservative, 
:uHi in tlfp pu"’! kept aloof from the nalional struggle 
Cor freedom. They were raiitiou? and calculating, 
.lid liave not facrificed much ns a community for 
ihe poi.tica* d('.\ elopment ot thr country. Their 
attitude is due to a false .assumption that politics 
i- conupl. M]»d Chn>tians .should keep away from 
them. Tills was I he view held by many miasionariPS 
who.Sf; le.idership the oonverts followed. Fear of 
pn rl 1 i‘i on t: on in natioual ])olitics. as Dr. Eddy 
A.sirv'athnm (an Indian (^hri.sHan leader) points out, 
became an ob«iesviofi with some Christirns*. who felt 
that such partic-ipation might lead io .a clash with 
the British Government, in India. They were led 
to believe by rnis.rionarios and their subord'nates 
that tlie British Empire was Christian, and consi* 
derfid lliemselves allie.s of i Christiao Government. 
Christian missions and thrir adherents fought shy 
of national {Questions till very recently. 

Foremost among Llif‘ leaders of the community 
in the past was Kali Char:in Banerjee, Registrar 
of (^.'ilnitta University, an honoured member of tlio 
Indian National Congress, who narrowly missed the 
coveted honour of being its President. He founded 
the Cliristo Samaj and “sent the clarion call sum- 
moning the faithful to rally around nationalism 
which at that time s\’mbolised all that was best m 
India.*’ The wave of nationalism that has swept 
over India has bad a powerful influcnicc on the 
educated cl biases of Indian Christians, and in the 
last two decades their outlook has changed 
considerably. The ferment of nationalism is acting 
powerfully to bring internal changes in the com- 
munity. The desirp for political equality, national 
solidarity and economic betterment has come Lo stay 
with 1h(- rising generation, and they are determined 
to c'oate a new* India. . . , 

111 a free India Chrksti mity will not be looked 
upon with su-'picion as an alien religion backed by the 
ruling power but will have the greatest scope to 
develop. Mr. Arthur Maj'licw. a distinguished 
educationist, in one of his books remarked, “There is 
no hope for Christ ianity m India so long a*-- there is 
a British Government.’' Indian Christians would do 
weU to remember the words of P.'.ndif Nehru who I old 
a specml correspondent of the London Calholic Herald, 
''The claim of the Indian Christ i.a ns not only 
to profess but als'o to propagat#* fhi' faith stands to 
reason that any faith whose roots ore strong and 
healthy should spread ; and to interfere with that 
right would be a blow to the roots themselves. For 
the sake of harm t my we shall have to respect the 
religious convictions of all, irrespective of mimbc^rs 
and influence. Unless a given faith proves a men.nce 
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ko publio Older, or ita teachers thrust it dowa ua- 
srilling throats of men owning other persuasions, there 
Baa be no justification for measures which deprive any 
Bommunity of ita ri^ta." 

The state of isolation created by the Indian 
Christians must now come to an end and they must 
now identify themselves with the people and march 
with the entire nation in the re-building of free India. 

Indian National Trade Union Congress 

The draft constitution of the Indian National 
Fradc Union Congress was approved at a convention 
of the Hindusthan Mazdoor ^vak Sangba recently 
held in Delhi. The formation of such a separate Trade 
Union Congress, distinct from the existing one, not 
only in Je^dorship but also in aims, methods and com- 
position, holds out a new prospect both short-term and 
ultimate. While wholly welcoming the immediate aim 
of isolation and neutralisation of the present anti- 
national leadership of the national labour, we can not 
help sounding a note of caution as to the ultimate 
likelihood of dovetailing permanently the position and 
interests of labour with the powers that be. 

The objects of the new Congress as formulated 
in the inaugural conference are : 

(i) Progressive elimination of social, political 
and economic exploitation, inequality and profit 
motive in the economic activity ; 

(tt) Placing industry under national ownership 
and control in suitable form ; 

(tei) Organisation of society in such a manner 
as to ensure full employment and secure increasing 
association of works in the administration df 
induaby ; 

(iv) Securing speedy improvement of condi- 
tions of workers and obtaining for them social 
seeurity benefits ; 

(v) Guaranteeing a minimum wage for every 
worker and regulating working hours suitably ; 

(t’») Establishment of justice in industrial 
relations ; 

(w) Redressing grievances without stoppage 
of work, through nogotialions and oonri^iiiion and 
failing that by arbitration and adjudiciition, and 
where adjudication is not applied and settlement 
of disputes by arbitration is not available for the 
r^ress of grievances, facilitating the recourse on the 
pari of the workers to other legitimate methods 
including strikes ; and 

Umi) Raising the workera’ standard of effi- 
ciency and discipline. 

The programme and scheme of organisation that 
the Congress proposes to adopt for the achievement 
of the above aims has also been outlined. The Congress 
will not afiiliate more than one organisation belonging 
to one indiislry in a local area and each affiliated 
orgnnisalion shall pay an annual affiliation fee of 
B per everj' 2,000 primary members or any fraction 
thereof and one per cent of its total annual subscrip- 
tion. Every affiliated union shall offer to submit to 
arbitration every industrial dispute in which a settle- 
ment is not reached by negotiation and shall not 
sanction or support a strike unless avenues of rettlc- 
m^nt have been exhausted and majority t>f its mcm- 
vote liy ballot in favour of strike. Thus the 
'^pgress wishes to be guided by the principle nf 
tnatk . 

The General Council of the Congress will be 
itfsctive--fi,000 members electing one member. It ^all 
meet* at least suits in six months. One preiddent, five 


viee-pr^dents, one general seoxetaiy, one or more 
organising secretaries, une or more assistant secretaries 
and one treasurer will be elected by the.' Genenl 
Council. They along with nine other members shall 
form the Working Commiltee. 

Excepting for the pointed emphasis on methods of 
peace and conciliation as the best for vindication of 
labour rights, the new Congress does not mark any 
new departure from its older parallel— the All-India 
Trade Union Congress^ In view of this the conception 
of the new Congress ‘has been alleged to be a deli- 
berate attempt at confusing the labour unions. But 
the actions of the present leadership of the A.-I.T.U.C. 
in pursuit of their policy of strikes have cost the coun^ 
try much both economically and politically. While 
production has been hampered on the one hand at a 
time when production was most needed as the country 
is in the grip of an artificial inflation, the prevalent 
anarchy of the unsettled politics of today has still 
more been helped on the other. Even on the merit 
side, the present leadership could only achieve some 
isolated gains risking separation of labour interests 
from 'the broader national interest. The contention 
that the present leadership could be ousted from the 
A.-I.T.U.C. in a democratic way has lo be rejected 
because of the known unscrupulous methods of some 
of those at the top. who are blind to all considerations 
excepting those solely relating to their own personal 
ones, and because of the immense importance of each 
single hour of this interim period. And finally the 
maohinations of the so-called Communists of India, 
who are leading the “leaders** of the A.-I.T U.C. by 
the nose have to be countered without further delay. 

Jagjivan Ram on Harijan Disabilities 

"The problem of untoncbability in India will no» 
be solved by statutory .measures alone, but by a change 
in the outlook of the Hindu community,’* said Mr. 
Jagjivan Ram, Labour Member of the Interim 
Government, inaugurating the Conference of Harijan 
Sevak Sangh workers held at Versova, a suburb of 
Bombay, 

Mr. Jagjivan Ram said that as long Hindus do Wt 
consider the Harijan as one of their own and treat 
them aceordirpty. the problem of unfcourlnbility would 
remain. Untouchability was a blot on Hindu religion. 
He expressed the hope that the caste Hindus would 
change their social outlook and the problem of un- 
touchability would not be allowed to continue as a blot 
in Hindu society after India had ax^hieved her free- 
dom. 

Referring to the propaganda carried on by in- 
terested and selfish persons that Hnriian? should quit 
the Hindu fold to secure betterment in life, Mr. 
Jagjivan Ram said : 

It is utterly cowardly to talk of a change of 
religion, for, a coword would be kicked* wherever 
he would go and the List thing we want is to be a 
cowherd. The talk of our leaving the Hindu fold is 
hidicpoua. We have been* the best Hindus all these 
thousands of years, I challenge any Brahmin or any 
other Hindu to bear' for more than 24 hours the 
aufferings we Harijnns have borne ajl these eentprios. 
without giving up the Hindu religion. ..On the coo^ 
trary, Hnrijnns have patiently borne- all (^leltiut 
and calamities and have yet stuck steadfastly 
their religion. That is because we are Hindus Ana 
we am going to rwain Hindus. 
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Mr. JagjiTBn Bam struek a bold note whon be eald« 
ittferring to social lefonns, that he did not look upon 
them so "much as a matter of assertion of their rights. 
These reforms were rather an uplift of the Hindu 
religion itself. He was emphatic in his s^atemont. that 
he did not enter the Hindu temples to assert his right 
as a Hindu but because be wanted to purify the Ood 
enshrined therein who had been cut away from the 
real devotees by unscrupulous men. 

He advised his community not to revive the old 
controversies like the abolition of untouchability. The 
advance of science and modern outlook towards society 
would automatically abolish untouchability. 

Rights and Obligations of Labour 

Improved working and living conditions for 
workers and increased productivity should be our 
watchward, said Mr. Jagjivan Bam. Labciiir Member 
of the Interim Government, opening the eighth session 
of the Indian Labour Conference at New Delhi. He 
said : 

These can be brought about only by each recog- 
nising not only ita riglits, but its obligations, not 
only to the other parly, but to the cummunily as 
a whole. For, let us not forget that in the complex 
economic structure in which we are living, a strike 
in an important industry is not merely a di^piito 
between an employer and a worker, but involves a 
stoppage of production which caii.^es seiious in- 
convenience to the community, and in Ihe ease nf 
basic industries, paral.Vbes the productive effort. ol 
the community. It is because of this that the coin- 
numily cannot stand by as a disinterested spectator 
when a strike is on in any important or essential 
industjy and has, therefore, provid(‘d h m.ichinerj’^ 
for ill'' penooful resolu-ion of difference.^’ between 
employers and workers. 

It may bo that in cenain circumstances, whore no 
other remedy is available or where the c.oriseiencp of 
the community is not giifficiently roiif^ed to bring 
sufficient pressure to bear upon the parlies or autho- 
rities concerued to bring aboii; a just .settlomonf of 
the workers’ legitimate grievances, (he strike weapon 
may have to be handled, but it is a weapon which 
ought to be used with extreme di'^cretioTi and dis- 
esrimination aud riovcr with any iiolilical objective. 
If the worker has a riglit to expect assistance from 
the community and the State representing the 
community — and nowadays no abiding improve- 
ment will be possible unless the demands of the 
workers are backed by public opinion and the 
authority of the State, wherever necessary,— the 
community equally has a right to expect that its 
normal activity should not be disrupted, except 
under the gravest provocations, I am mentioning 
this because our recent experience in several cases 
baa shown that no Government can function if it 
allows the workers to be made a pawn of political 
parties interested not in bringing about an improve- 
iDCMnt in working conditions consisteDt with the 
general economic conditions in the countr3% but to 
secure a position of advantage for their own 
parties. 

.The Labour Member referred to labour unrest in 
^ eountiy during the past months, specially in a 
urn basio and essential industries which resulted in 
slow* poli^ adbpted by the workers. He said ; 

1 aim not suggesting that the workers have no 
IsjlEttiiDalie causes for dissatisfaction. They have 


been subjected to considerable strain during tha 
war period which has now been accentuated by the 
continued scarcities of essential goods, an acute 
shortage of housing and fear of unemployment 
resulting from the contraction of war-time activity. 
I have said on many occasions that no iudustiy 
has a right to exist if it cannot provide decent liv* 
ing standards for the workers. To bring about an 
improvement in the working and living conditions 
of workers, various measures are in train and I have 
no doubt that they will yield results, which will in 
the near future, be apparent to all. At the same 
time, I cannot emphasise too strongly the need for 
increased production. A mere increase in wages un* 
accompanied by increased productivity will be 
worse than useless, because it will set in train a 
vicious inflationaiy spiral of higli prices and high 
wages each trying to catch up with the other. 
Labour leadership dunng the past 3^ars, specially 
during the war, under the Communist paity has been, 
to 803' the least, anti-national. They fought against 
strikes at a time when increased production was a 
(iespc'iaie necessity for Britain to maintain ‘the Empire 
and prevented the labourers from gelling their 
legitirnale merrmont when it was easier for them to 
obtain it. They are fomenting strikes today in every 
industry when the nation is in need of increased 
j'.rodnction which alone can give relief to the workers 
aud the masses by bringing prices down. Whde the 
Government of India have taken the initiative in for- 
mulating a fiv^J-yea^ programme of amelioration of 
labour conditions, which includes a thorough overhaul 
of the Existing Factories Act and a prescription and 
onfororTnrnt of right standards in regard to lighting, 
vcnlilation, safety, health and welfare of workers and 
while the Interim Government of India arc taking 
steps to effect immediate increases in wages, the Com- 
munist disrupters are actively at work to hamner 
national interests through unwarnitued strikes. The 
sooner the newly cre.ated Indian National Trade 
Union can draw away Indian labour from their pre- 
tended friends and real rncinies. the better both for 
the workers and the masses. 

Future of Berar 

On the eve of India attaining her freedom, all 
fiorta of “drums’’ are being irut forward l\v persons who 
have thrived under British Imperialist patronage. 
Following Jinnah's “claim” for a quarter of India, the 
Nizam of Hyderabad has made his “claim” on Berar 
In the course of a letter to the President of the 
Vidarbha Provincial Congress Committee, Pandit 
Bavisankar Shukla, Premier of C. P. and Berar, say« 
that he and his colleagues are urunimouriy of the 
opinion that Berar should be completely free to deter- 
mine her own future uninfluenced b3" extraneous 
factors. He says : 

We are confident that when the rest of India 
is looking forward to complete seil'-nilo within the 
next few months, the froedom-lcviiig Benir who 
has played no mean part in the struggle for in- 
dependence, will not be content with mere dhango 
of masters. As for the rest, there are several alters 
natives before Berar. She may if she so desires 
continues to form a part of CP. and Berar or she 
may join the united Maharashtra Province when 
that is formed or remain with the Central Provinces, 
Maratbis may form a province of their own called 
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the Mahavidhanra or lastly, she may decide to be 
an independent unit by herself of the In^an Union, 

We, of the Central Province, have no desire to 
hold Berar as a part of C. P against her will. K 
Beraries wish to part company with CP., the people 
of CP., we have no doubt, will wii^ them godspeed 
and good luck. But the people of Berar may rest 
assured that any attempt, no matter by whom, 
made to force them against their will into a consti- 
tutional arrangement they do not like will be 
resisted by Government and people of CP. and 
Berar with all resources at their command. Lei there 
be no mistake that we both Government and the 
people of C P, and Berar are pledged to the support 
of our Berar brethren to the last. 

Finally, we deprecate efforts of a neighbouring 
State to sow seeds of disunion among Beraries by 
the time-honoured methods to try to find a quisling 
here and a quisling there. Wc arc sure they will not 
succeed. Wc have no doubt that a fitting reply will 
be given to the invitation for informal discussion 
on the future of Berar to tlie effect that no Beraries 
will be a party to tbe bartering away of Berar’s 
hard won freedom. 

If t.l\e Government of His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam wishes to have friendly discussions regarding 
this, the proper venue is the Constituent Assembly 
on which Berar is represented and to which 
Hyderabad is invited to join. 

Concluding, Pandit Shukla says i 
It is being rumoured that Berar will be in com- 
plete autonomy in her internal affairs. The world 
will believe that statement if the remainder of the 
Hyderabad State is given at least the ve.stige of 
freedom : Charity begins at home. Let not Berar 
be deluded by these gilded j^romises. 

We hope Berar will be abl© to defeat the conspiracy 
to tack her on to the Nizam’s State. India will be 
Xmorer if the ancient land of Vidarbha does not 
remain within the Indian Union. 

Indians in Western Transvaal 

The following news agency message gives an 
indication of the degree of oppression through which 
Indians are passing in South Africa. It has later been 
stated that the Smuts Government have just begun to 
feel the pinch of economic sanctions imposed by India. 
Frantic attempts have been made to circumvent the 
Banctions and South Africa had actually succeeded in 
Becuring some jute bags through U. K. The sanction 
should be si ill further tightened to make the Smuts 
Government realise that it is no longer possible for 
any country to ignore the weight of Indian popular 
opinion. The message reads : 

Durban, April 8. — reign of terror is going on 
along with the boycott of Indian traders in the 
small farming towns of Western Transvaal, says 
the special correspondent of the Sunday Times, 
Johannesburg, in a despatch to his paper. 

The correspondent adds : 

An attempt was made to waylay a Europ^n 
farmer outside Great Marico after his voting 
against the boycott at a public meeting at Zwart- 
ruggens ; other Europeans opposed to the boycott 
have been ostracized by the neighbours ; threats 
of violence have been made against natives patro- 
nising Indian traders and goods bought liqr them 
have been taken from ■fhem by Europeans 

who fine them according to the give of the pur- 
chases. Natives particularly are being intimidated 
and a«*»aulted. Hundreds of them working outride 


ISwartruggens are being forced to buy at a Euro- 
pean store. 

Kuropoan garages are refusing to sell petrol to 
Indian motorists. In every Western Trai^aal town 
the boycott is operated. Europeans are' afraid to 
enter Indian stores. Hitherto they have merely been 
shunned by supporters of the boycott, but now 
they fear physical assault, Indians themselves are 
wondering whether attempts will be made to set 
on fire their stores. Everyone apeeg that Western 
Transvaal is a tinder box which is likely to ^go up' 
if supporters of the boycott continue taking law in 
their own hands. 

Referring to the activities of the boycotters 
Mr. Y. A. Cachlia, Joint Secretaiy of the lYansvaal 
Indian Congress, states : “The Transvaal Indian 
Congress has in possession statements from 
Europeans who have been threatened with physical 
violence for trading with Indians. In one town, the 
boycotters had the temerity to stack a European 
in the presence of police in charge of an office 
simply because he was against the boycott. Despite 
this no criminal action was instituted against the 
culprits. The Congress has ample proof of inti- 
midation and assault on the Africans by the boy- 
cotters for not joining the boycott move.” 

The Transvaal Indian Congress has sent urgent 
telegrams to the Prime Minister and the Minister 
of Justice for immediate steps for the prevention 
of further deti^rioration of the situation. — VP.l. 

Food Position in India 

Addressing a Press Conference at* Bangalore^ Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad, Food Member in the Interim 
Government, said that India was facing a difficult 
food situation owing to the failure of wheat crops in 
India and inadequate arrival of the allotted quantity 
of foodgraina from abroad. 

He disclosed that out of 400,000 tons of rice 
allocated to India during the first* half of this year, 
only 182,000 tons had so far been received. The 
Government expected to get another lakh tons by May 
and June which would ^ill leave a deficit of about 
120,000 tons to be covered up. 

Dr. Prasad expressed anxiety over the Washing- 
ton report that India had not been allotted any rice 
for the second half of this year and said that India's 
representative had seemingly failed in his case for 
more rice imports to India. 

Giving an over-all picture of the food situation, 
Dr. Prasad said that the current wheat crop in the 
country had suffered in moist parts of India owing to 
rust. It was estimated that the losses in the wheat 
yeild would be in the neighbourhood of two million 
tons. Unlike last year, when Government were pre- 
pared for a food crisis, this year they were not 
prepared as crops which showed a promise in the 
early stages bad declined towards harvest and coxufe- 
quently they did not know that any orisiB was coming. 

The most difficult period in the view of Dr. 
Prasad, would be from July to November. He 
added that while 400,000 tons of rice were expected 
from Burma, he was afraid .India would not get that 
quantity. While India was helped considerably ladt 
year in regard to wheat imports, no wheat was 
Obtained this year from Argentina and things were m 
an unsettled state with regard to. wheat this yhar. 
India had sent her representatives to the 
national e^heat conference expecting to get an idea of 
wheat purchases that India could make in the nest 
five years. But that conference failed. 
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ladia’a efforts to secure food from abroad was 
explained by Mr. K, L. Punjabi, Food Secretary to the 
Oovemment of India, in a Press Conference at 
Karachi. said that India had made a demand on 
the International Emergency Food Council to the 
extent of 4 imilUon tons of foodgrains in order to meet 
her internal requirements during the current ye.ir. He 
added that imports of the foodgrains depended to a 
great extent on India’s ability to give the wheat 
exporting countries what they needed in return. Most 
of these countries had asked for jute, textiles, etc. 

Outlining the internal food position, the Food 
Secretary said that the overall picture regarding rice 
was not bad but the wheat position was far from 
satisfactory. The International Emergency Food 
Council had made an allotment of 410,000 ton.s* of rice 
to India in the first half of this year while the alloca- 
tion for the second half had not yet been announced. 
The wheat situation had deteriorated as a rf*sn]t of 
the heavy damage caused to the wlieat crop in Cential 
India from Gujerat to Hyderabad (Deccan) by red 
rust and the damage was estimated at about 4 million 
tons, 

Imports, Mr. Punjabi said, had been held up due 
to indetusion on the part of the International Wheat 
Conference on questions of fixation of prices and the 
period of contract. Following the failure of the 
Conference in these reRpecls, negotiations were being 
carried on by the Government of India with the 
surplus countries on the b.'isis of individual agree- 
ments. The main difficulty lay in the large-scale barter 
syslem. 

Believing that rationing in India would have to 
continue for a considerable period till the “grow more 
food” campaign j)Ians were accomplished Mr. Punjabi 
said that with Hie food production in Siam still under 
ppo-'Wur level and that of Burma far below her pri‘- 
war output and the intenational wheat position bciug 
veiy unsatisfactory, India would have with the fullest 
co-operation of Provincial Governments to miiniain 
her rationing and controls. 

Burma’s yearly exports during the pre-wai* period was 
about 1,500,000 tons of rice and unless BunnJi quickly 
built up her production this amount could not be 
imported from there. Speaking about imports from 
Indonesia, Mr. Punjabi said that Indonesia wa? not 
able to supply India the full contracted amount of 
paddy bt^cause of internal transport difficulties ns 
India was able to fraud trucks only in October when 
rains had sei in. The imports thus fell short about 
650,000 tons of paddy from Indonesia last year. The 
Food Department had the opportunity to take up the 
nxattor with the Indonesian Premier and the Food 
Minister when they were rccclbtly in Delhi and they 
had promised to do their best for India. The target 
bad been set at 100,000 tons. He declined to say any 
thing about the future visit to Indonesia of any Food 
Officials from India. 

In eoncluaion the Food Secretapr reaffirmed the 
Government’s acceptance pf the principle of restora- 
tion of free trade of foodgrains but its implementation 
was not possible so long as the world control of things 
continued and the shortage of foodgrains prevailed. 
Be Ulso revealed that the Provincial C^vemments had 
agreed with the Oovemment of India that irrespective 
^ provincial production, food distribution to the 
people of India should be equitable. He hoped that 
tte country would just pull through this year. 


The “grow more food” campaign in India has not 
met with the amount of success as should have been 
the case considering the vast sums of money spent on 
it. The irresponsible wastage of the “grow more food” 
grants for Bengal ought to make the Central Govern- 
ment wiser in respect of making grants of large amounts 
to those provincial ministries who have earned noto- 
riety for inefficiency and corruption. The crores of 
money wasted in Bengal might have been utilised in 
other provinces with substantial results. The last few 
years’ experience has demonstrated thnt it is dangerous 
for India to depend on outside supplies of foodgrains. 
It has alw'ays been seen that the supplies diy up at a 
-moment when it i.s needed most and leaves little 
ehnnee of making up at home. The disclosures made 
by Dr. Piasad and Mr. Punjabi make out a strong 
case for putting an end to sending Indians for 
food jit international bargaining counters, termed 
Conferenues and Councils, with the dangerous risk of 
being betrayed at the last moment. An all-out effort 
Lo iiiLTciise internal production and building up of a 
strong internal reserve* wiU soon bring the- bargaining 
coiml>er wiihin India itself. 

National Shipping Policy for India 

The need for a national shipping pol'cy for our 
country, similar to the policies aaopti d by important 
maritime countries of the world is emphasised by the 
Reiionstruction Policy Sub-committee’s Report to the 
Govcrnrnfmt. The Report points out that every mari- 
time country looks upon its shipping as iv. powerful 
instrument of national economic iiolicy and a second 
line of defence. Almost every maritime countr>' has 
« well-dcfim-d shipping policy. India should naturally 
be a great maiitimo country" with her commanding 
geographical position in the Indian Ocean. In that 
case, it is imp(*ntivo for Indii in her own interest-s 
and in the iutere.^r- of Indian Ocean countries to have 
a .urge and powerful n-ivy and mcrcaiiUip nnuine. It 
is therefore of supreme importance, according lo the 
Report, lliiit Jndi.i sliould lay down her shipping 
policy for building up her nation.d riuTcantile marine. 

Strongly entseismg the Government of India for 
liirir pa.st ucglecl of Jmhan .shipping, the Sub- 
Gummittee points out fh.at strategic und economic 
considerations uir.ko it imperative both in the interest 
of India as well •-> hi the interest of other countries 
in the Indian Ocean that India should have a large 
and powerful invy both of supply and defence. While 
every maritime country has a well-defined shipping 
policy of its own, India alone is a glaring exception 
to this universal rule. 

To make good these defecU with the Indian 
shipping industry, the Sub-committee recomincnda 
adoption of the measures on following Hues : 

(1) Indian shipping should be defined a.^ ship- 
ping owned, controlled and managed by nationals of 
India. The Sub-committee are of the view that tins 

a matter of vital importance and stat-* that their 
definition has been arrived .at after giving very careful 
consideration and thought to India’s cconruaio needs, 
security and requirements and strategic position. 

(2) Owing to a number of practical difficulties, it 
is not possible for the Sub-committee to lay down at 
this stage the specific target tonnage this country 
should eventually have. Their recommendations there- 
fore suggest a programme of aetion for the next 6 to 7 
years only. Proceeding on the generally acc^ted 
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principle that a eoontiy should cany in its owu 
national bottoms at least 50 per cent of bet maritime 
trades, it is recommended that 100 per cent of the 
purely coastal trade of India, 75 per cent of India’s 
trade with Burma and Ceylon and the geographically 
adjacent countries, 60 per cent of India’s distant trades 
and 80 per cent of the trades formerly carried in the 
Axis vessels in the Orient should be secured for Indian 
shipping in the next 5 to 7 years. 

(3) The volume of trade involved in the 
preceding recommendation would be more than ten 
million tons of cargo and about three million passen- 
gers in a year and India will need two million gross 
tons of shipping for this purpose (excluding countiy 
craft). 

U) As the Indian shipping industry is still very 
young emphasis should properly be placed on how 
Indian companies could extend their fleets ; it is not 
possible at this stage to define what an 'economically 
adequate unit* would be so far as this industry is con- 
cerned. It would not be desirable now to fix e tonnage 
limit for Indian shipping companies nor should there 
be any restriction on them with reference to their 
capital structure, but it is necessary at the same time 
to prevent monopolistic exploitation. 

(5) The various now trades available for Indian 
shipping should be divided equitably between different 
companies. 

(6) The defects in the existing system of com- 
pilation and publication of statistical data should be 
set right. ■ 

(7) Commerce Department should take over the 
administration of port, trusts from the Transport 
Department, 

The Sub-committee have suggested as measures 
for implementation of their recommendation, setting 
up of a Shipping Board with following functions : 

As coastal shipping would be reserved to the 
Indian flag, it would necessarily imply licensing. The 
setting up of a Shipping Board is, therefore, recom- 
mended for the efficient working of the licensing 
system, and to regulate confital trade. The Board which 
should comprise nn independent chairman, possessing 
considerable judicial training and experience, repre- 
sentatives of Government, shipowners and commerce, 
would, inter alia, have the following function.^ : 

(a) To consider all applications for financial and 
other aids to Indian shipping operating in the over- 
seas trade* and to recommend to Government the form 
and nature of the aids and the extent to which they 
should ‘i>e granted ; and also to lay down the nature 
and forms of Stale control that would need be exer- 
cised over the companies which may receive wich 
assistance, and 

(b) to submit to Government proposals for the 
removal of all evils of mDHopolistic exploitation. 

The Sub-Committee considers that the additional 
tonnage of two million tons required to give effect to 
its recommendations should be secured by following 
means : 

(fl) Negotiations with H. M. G. and/or Brit^ 
companies since it is the latter who are dominating 
the various trades of India ; 

(b) Importing foodgrains by Indian tonnage 
thereby encouraging Indian companies to acquire 
^itional tonnage ; 

(c) Helping Indian companies to purchase 
smalms ships ; and 


(d) Bneouraging Indka companies to build Aip* 
in India and U. K. • aa. 

The Sub-committee also consider, that if ths 
Indian companies fail to come to an agreement m 
regard to the distribution of the newly acquired 
trade, Government should take suitable measures for 
the fair distribution of the same. 

As regards statistics, it is recommended that 
Indian shipping statistics should be separated from 
trade statistics and published in a separate volume 
as is done in U. K. It would be advantageous to ask 
the Port Trusts to undertake the task of improving 
the existing statistical data. For this reason shipping 
policy and all other questions relating to ports should 
be dealt with in the same department. It is recom- 
mended, therefore, that ^he control over Port Trusts 
Aould go over from Transport to Commerce Depart- 
ment. 

A Five-Year Geological Plan 

As the Government of India have, according to a 
Press Note, had under consideration the question of 
formulating a -mineral policy for India, it is only fitting 
tliat a five-year plan for extending both the funda- 
mental scientific work and the programme of mineral 
development of the Geological Survey of India w 
outlined in an official memorandum. The memorandum, 
which recognises the need for juccelorated mineral 
development in the existing industrial context of the 
country, also feels accurate mapping in increi'singly 
larger inch-scales to bo very necessary. The bottle- 
neck of dearth of technicians is migg^ted to be mot 
by an expansion in the scope of training abroad. 

Of the total area in India that has been geolo- 
gically surveyed, only about 18 per cent has been 
mapped on the one inch to one-mDe scale, the 
standard scale in England being 6 inches to the mile 
Of courac, in 1025-9 revision, the geological maps of 
Jharia and Raniganj coal-fields assumed as big a 
as 4 inches to 1 mile. Maps of similar scale are now 
under preparation for the Central India coal-ficldg and 
mica-belt in Bihar, Besides, many other areas are spol'- 
ted out for sj\stematic simTys. These include north- 
west Himalaya, Sikkim and Darjeeling, Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, Sambalpur area in Orissa. Cuddapah rocks 
in the Mahanadi Valley, Wardha Valley coal-fields in 
C. P. and some other selected areas in Madras, Bom- 
h:jy, Sind and Baluchistan. 

Among the minerals to be specially investigated 
into, tho.se required for expansion of iron^ and steel 
industry would be given particular attention. Thest* 
will include not only coal and iron, but magnesite, 
bauxite and mica, as Besides, the coastal sands 

bearing thorium-bearing minerals and such other heavy 
minerals as ilmenite, xircon, nitilc and sillimanite. As 
for coal, the Tertiary coal fields of Jammu in Kashmir 
ftpd ia southern plateau of Assam, the Kamptee Nag* 
pur area, the Pathakhera field and Wardha Valley 
coal-fields of C. P. and Sone Valley coal-fields in 
Central India, lignite deposits of the Cuddalore erda 
in Madras and the Oondwana area of the Godayari' 
Valley will receive spedal attention. Magnesite 
deposits will be surveyed in a greater detail |tan 
formerly. An early examination of the promWai 
deposit in the Aim ora district of the Himalaya . « . 
being undertaken. A systematic Survey of 
deposits js already in progress in the R^Cbi ; w 
Palamau districts of Hibw. Keld-work on the iiiyes^^ 
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g»tiofk of raw materials for ceramic industries, which 
has proceeded already in Madras and Bihar will 
eiiended 'to Bengal also. A beginning is being made in 
Rajputana *with the detailed examination of the 
pegmatite minerala— mica, beryl, tantalite, felspar, 
rock-crystal. A beginning has already been made witn 
an examination of the coastal sands of Orissa and 
parts of Madras and this work will be rapidly extended 
during the coming field season. In view of the impor- 
tance of thorium for the production of atomic energy, 
low-grade monazite bearing sands may assumo 
considerable commercial and political importance. 

The Engineering Section has also got a plan for 
expansion, now that a number of dam sites are being 
explored in the country in connection with the multi- 
purpose river-schemes. The Geophysical Section of th-^ 
Survey has already begun work on problems of dam- 
foundations and river sand supplies in connection 
with the Damodar Flood Control Schemes and on the 
detection of the metalliferous ore-bodies. It b to 
such purposes which are connected with the immedi*«te 
development of the country rather than to big tec- 
tonic investigations for oil or otherwise, that this 
section will have to devote its attention for some 
years to come. 

The formation of a Mineral Information Bur^iiJ 
is another item envisaged in the five-year plan. Its 
work will be supplemented by a quarterly journal 
named Indian Minerala to be published shortly by the 
Bureau. 

As to the technicians, it is stated that a batch of 
eight Assistant Geologists of the Geological Survey of 
India were deputed to Australia for a course of train- 
ing in the Melbourne University. The Government 
have decided to award more scholarships to an in- 
creased number of students for practical training in 
metalliferous mines. Recruiting of suitable technical 
personnel from abroad for short periods is also con- 
templated as a stop-gap measure. ^ 

The Kosi Project 

Taking its cue from- the achievements of the 
American T. V. A., India, of late, has been giving her 
attention to plan her rivers with similar multipurpose 
objectives^ The objectives include promotion of inland 
nagivation and irrigation, development of communica- 
tion, generation of hydro-electric power and eradica- 
tion of malarial swamps. 1‘be Central Waterways Irri- 
gation and Navigation Commission and the Central 
Technical Power Board have already made some 
leeway with the Diidtima project in Madras. Hirakunrt 
project in Orissa and Damodar project in Bengal. Now 
the Govemmont of India is taking up the Kosi project 
which includes a 750 feet dam across the Chhatea gorge 
just above the famous temple of Baraha-Kshelra. It 
will be capable of storing about 11 million acre-feet 
of water and will contain a power plant at the dam- 
site, capable of generating 1*8 million kilowatts of 
eheap power. While the two main measures will be a 
barni[^ in Nepal and a benage in Bihar, the &inis 
will include soil-conservation, reclamation of water- 
lands, control of malaria, promotion of navi- 
gation and facilitation of fish-culture. This will be the 
highest of world’s dams, with America’s Boulder dam 
feet, as the second and it will control one of the 
atost wa3rward of Indian ri\mT5. Kosi is the third largest 
ta India wHh 2,SS28 square miles of its drainage under 

'■'Ham iMw- 


Although the project would take for its com- 
pletion 10 years of work with daily requirements of 
100 wagons of cement and would cost some 100 crores, 
it is nevertheless very urgent in view of the vast 
devastation that is being pansi*d by the uncontrolled 
Kod. The river is subject to sudden floods, the* water 
sometimes rising to over 30 feet in 24 hours. Besides, 
during the past 200 years, it has been changing its 
course destroying towns and villages and laying wiiste 
large areas estimated between 2.000 to 3,000 square 
miles in Nepal. Mr. J. L. Savage, the American expert, 
who built the Boulder dam and has been engaged 
by the Government of India, is to visit Nepal 

shortly to inspect the site and to examine 

the plan finally. Let us hope that the familiar 

constitutional obstacle of provincial autonomy 
tivd Slate’s paramountcy will not prove insurmount- 
able. The scheme wliich will affect a region covering 
more than one State or Province should be adminis* 
tcred by n regional body which can supersede for the 
sake of the operation of the scheme of any provincial 
or State opposition. If T.V.A. is taken as the model 
for the operation and shape of the project, let it alao 
be the model for the administration of the scheme. 

Damodar Project Makes Headway 

’'It will be a proud day in the history of the 
inter-provincial relationship in this country if we can 
in this conference today see the successful issue of 
the negotiations which we initiated two years ago,” 
said Mr Bhabha, Member, Works, Mines and Power, 
presiding over the Fifth Inter-Provincial Conference. 
The redeeming feature of this conference is the fact 
of official delegation from Bengal and Bihar, The 
conference is further reported to have evolved a draft 
constitution, more or less on lines of the American 
T. V. A., of the 'Damodar Valley Corporation,* now 
awaiting final acceptance by the provincial Legislatures 
of Bengal and Bihar. This progress is remarkable in 
view of the fact that th^ execution of the multi- 
purpose Damodar project aiming at generation of 
power and irrigalion and promotion of navigation, 
communication and sanitat on iv^maincd long held up 
due to the singular constitulional difficulty involved in 
the setting up of its administraf iv'e machinery. 

Now that some co-ordination is voluntarily agreed 
upon by (he provinces, the concrete details of both the 
composition and function of the body arc also broadly 
outlined. The Board of Directors, controlling the cor- 
poration, will consist of three members including a 
chairman, appeinicd by the Government of India, m 
consultation with the Governments of Bengal and 
Bihar. Though the composition of the administrative 
body may be rather small, the variegated functions 
are considerable. The comoralicn will have the right 
to fix the water and clcctii'’al tariff and no dam or 
other constmetion shall be maintained along or on the 
Damodar River or its tribuhirics without the approval 
of the Board. The corporation !th:d1 avoid submerrion 
of coal or mineral deposits and sin II co>0])crate with 
the coal mining industry and the Central and Provin- 
cial Governments to minimise the ir: conveniences to 
the coal industry. It shall also endeavour to avoid 
inconvenience by its schemes to communications and 
in these matters co-operato with the Governments 
concerned. 

The ' financial and enforcing powers nccossaiy for 
discharging the above responsibilities are also 
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guaranteed to the corporation. It will have the right 
to call upon the Provincial Governments to make it 
obligatoiy for the oulbivatoro and other consumers to 
pay the rule of water and electrical tariff fixed by it. 
It will also be entitled to levy fees for navigation. 
The corporaLiou will have at its disposal the services 
of the Land Acquisition officers in its own acquisition 
of lands and resettlement of displaced population. It 
will also have the right to raise loans in the open 
market and is entitled to its own separate fund with 
the Reserve or the Imperial Bank of India, The 
accounts of the corporation are to be subject to th(i 
examination of the Auditor-GcneraJ of India and shall 
be audited at least once a year. 

Richest Thorium and Uranium Deposits 
in India 

India, ^vJiicL possesses the richest known deposits 
of thorium as well as some uranium, will direct her 
atomic encigj’ research which has already begun 
entirely towards industrial and scientific purposes and 
not towards production of atomic bombs. This fact 
was revealed to the world by the Delhi correspondent 
of the Aasociaicd Press o] America. 

Although uranium waj 3 used to make the atom 
bomb, American scientists have reported thorium can 
maintain a chain reaction in combination with uranjum. 
A survey of India’s important minerals is being under- 
taken by Government of India to delcnnine the 
extent of thorium deposits lying in the State of 
Travonoore, on the sub-continent’s southern tip and 
whether the uranium present is in usable quantities. 
The Government of India, which recently set up an 
atomic energy committee to dirert an overall effort is 
currently atteimptiDg to implement her atomic energy 
policy by negotiating an agreement with Travancore 
Government for joint control of thorium and any 
other sinailar minerals. The Travancore Government 
announced last sutnimer cessation of exports of the 
thorium4)earing monazite sands which spread for ISO 
miles along her beaches. 

Since that time Travancore is reliably reported to 
have signed an exclusive agreement with a British 
concern to permit only that company to mine mona- 
zite. The agreement provides for the British firm to 
separate sands into thorium nitrate left after India’s 
needs nre satisfied. An American firm (National 
Carbon Company) has since made a similar appli- 
cation. Although nothing has been started by Travan- 
oore under contract with the British firm, the Govern- 
ment of India is seriously objecting to “both because it 
wants control of disposal and because it opposes 
exclusiveness.*’ Travancore is being “co-operative” in 
dificuasing arrangements foi control of minerals and a 
sati 6 factor 3 ' agreement is expected to be reached. 

Meanwhile, Indian scientists have developed at 
Bombay laboratory a new and cheap method for 
separating thorium nitrate from monazite sands, by 
modifying and combining two previously known 
principles. The Bombay laboratory has been 
centrating on this problem. Cyclotron experiments 
have already been started in Calcutta where there 
two laboratories. Anotlier is expected to be set up in 
Travancore itself. Later the so-called *^pil€'» experi- 
ments for production of atomic energy on a small scale 
arc expected to be started at Bombay. 

.^sian Economy 

The Asian ’Relations Conference, which has 
mlved a permanent organssatipii of A^an countries 


to strive for the liberation of Asia, also entertained a 
report on the transition from colonial to national 
economy presented by Prof. D. R. Gadgil. The report 
makes suggestions which might help to overcome the 
difficulties encountered by all countries, but points out 
that each country will have its own peculiar problems 
which will have to be solved individually. For the 
attainment of a national economy, the report outlines 
certain general policies and objectives including the 
divei-sification and modernisation of agriculture, im- 
provement in the technique and organisation of the 
handicraft industry ; development of co-operatives to 
assist agriculture, small industries and internal trade ; 
development of indigenous credit organisations and 
indigenous i'hipping and foreign trade organisations ; 
the development of an efficient and progressive 
system of local self-government ; the assurance of 
security to the people by moans of stabilisation of 
prices ; fixation of rainimiiin wages, social insurance, 
etc ; and the dov(?lopraent of manufitcturing industries 
specially related to the internal resources and of 
opportunities in the country. 

Dealing with the difficulties that might arise 
during the transition the rpport mentions thr following 
My thf mo.st important ; 

1. A diminution in tlu* .‘<uip]us of commercial 
crops available' for ('xport or for industry iis diversd- 
ficatiori of agriculture would lead to the growth of 
small peasant countries and a consequent increase in 
the importance of farming and a greater production 
of cereals for better subsistence. 

2. Retardation m the improvement of the 
standard of living and a burden on the consumer due 
to protection of manufacturing industries which may 
have to be undertaken by the State. Unemployment 
may increase, if there is rapid development of the 
manufacturing mdustry which would inevitably lead 
to the disintegration of the artisan industry. Further- 
more, the exislence of a stratified social structure 
might .lead to concentration of economic power in the 
hands of small groups. 

3. A large-scale development programme in coun- 
tries whose economies are poor may retard the raising 
of the standard of living. 

4. In the beginning shortage of trained personnel 
may be cncoimtercd due to educational bncl^ardness 
and lack of training facilities. 

5. An increase in indirect taxation whose inci- 
dence would be progreasive in order to meet increased 
governmental expenditure demanded by the State 
cjocial policy without securing the standard of living. 

6. Obligations incurred by membership of inter- 
national organisations, .such as the Intemarional 
Monetary Fund and International Trade Organisation 
may bring about a conflict with the economic policies 
necessitated by national economic policies. 

7. As long as the new international order is not 
fully established policies of individual units will be 
largely ii^uenced by security considerations necessitat- 
ing modification of development progrsuoames. 

But such a transition from colonial to national 
economy wanants that the State should be able to 
free itself of the dominance of foreign politioci 
iluence and of foreign capital. By Vvay of 
problem, prindpally a ppUtied one, the ir^ort 
there dioukl be exchange of information to 

terme and conditions of foreigxL bormring. * ; 



SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TRUMAN DOCTRINE AND INDIA 
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It is generally ithought that a nation formulates a certain 
doctrine as a guide for its a(;t,ions in rclalion to other 
nations. But 'the fact remains that state smorj, whose 
solemn obligation is to preserve “notional securiiy*’ 
and “promo.'e general welfare of the people/’ under 
particular circumstitnccs, adopt a policy ; and due to 
its efficacy this policy takes .the foniin of a doctrine and 
is officially proclaimed as -a particular doctrine. 

1. So far as the United States i.s conceined, its 

•first doctrine wu.'^ enimciated by the Father of 'the 
American Kepublic*, George Wjisliingtnn— ///r doctrine 
of N on^entangVmg Allmnces. Before thr; declaration <^‘l 
chis doe/riue. in conneetjon with the Fiircwf I! address 
oi General Cleurge Washington, a.- the Pn-iiient of 
the United Stales, the American statesmeu found tha" 
lo preserve Ameriran freedom, llie> slioiild avoid all 
forms of ‘‘foreign intervention in American Affairs." 
They, therefore, practis<"d principle of 'non- 

i)it( /veniion' in other nation*s :iffuirs and maintained its 
neutrality on all posdble occasions. They felt that if 
they prac'jx'd “non-intervention’ and ‘neutrality" 
''hey should export that they would not be involved 
in other nations' ware. 

Although, to achieve American independ^mee, it 
was necessary foi th(' American colonios to form 
nlliauce with France. Spain and Holland — Britain’s 
enemies, yet after the attainment of freedom 
Americans wanted to pursue a policy which would not 
drag them Lo Europe'^ wars. Thus came the fannous 
doctrine of George Washington — Non-ev tangling 
Alttawcc— which was also supported by Jefferson. This 
doctrine is general ly. now'-a-days, condemned as 
^‘Isolationist Policy.’' But during the early days of ‘the 
existence of this Kepublic when it was weak and 
struggling lo set its own house in order it would have 
been ithe height of folly for the United States to 
meddle in Europe’s interminable wars. Thus, for national 
security of the United States and general welfare of 
the people, they had to follow such a policy which 
bad its great value. 

2. While Ithe American statesmen were anxious to 
have peace 00 that they would be able to build up 
America and thus pursued the policies of “non- 
intervention/' “neutrality" and “non-en tangling 
alliance/’ it became clear to them that it was not 
•enou^ to follow negative policies while ^he danger of 
'Wars was hovering on the frontiers of the United 
Stata. Thus, American statesmen had to follow a 
•policy which would result in the elimination of the 
esdsienoe of my European Power in the American (Con- 
tinents. The young republic, feeling her own strength, 
'began to move for expansion to eliminate causes of 
future wars. Thus, long before the formal adoption of 
a fQliey of cboddng **l&iT0pem expansion in ithe 

oontinoatf^ which ‘w generally known as 
lldmoe Doetrino Cdeelarcd in S89QI), President 
pursued the policy bf climSnarion of 
and Spak and carried out 'Xouiaisea Purchase^ 


on his own executive authority ; and later on to check 
Riissjun I'Xpansioii iu -the pjcific North-w^est of Noith 
America and to eliminate any po-ssible inter\'ention of 
European pow’er.s under the leadership of the Holy 
Alliace, the United St-ates made the unilaterul 
declaration of the Monroe Doctrine. 

When the Monroe Docti-ine was proclaimed Britain 
wa.9 happy, because for (jeonomic and political reasons 
she was opposed to Holly Alliance and was interested 
iu pn'^crviition of indepoodeace of Latin American 
States. RribiiriH Forpigii Secretary Canning was 
'anxious to iiave a joint declaration by Britain and the 
United SImIc-s ; but American Secretary of SUte 
Adams opposed any “entangling alliance with Britain." 
America not 10 favour of Briti&li rxp.ansion in 'the 
American continents an<l was not going to givr- even 
an indirect aid to such a pos.sibility. 

At the beginning, many European sl‘i-'esmen 
derided at the audacily of the United Stale-? in making 
SMcli }i dr.'*iar;itn)n ; but none w’.as anxious 'o challenge 
America, because in Europe. Powers were divided and 
felt that if any European Power was involved in a war 
with America, the latter will be supporte<l by other 
Powers which might be disastrous to a Power 
challenging the Monroe Doctrine. Thus Europe’s wai-s 
gave America the opportunity to consolidate her 
position and maintain the Monroe Doctrine, until 
America was rent asunder by hvr Civil War of 1861-65. 

During the Americjiii Civil War. European Powers 
were not only anxious to see the United Jitates 
partitioned in rival states, but they wanted to occupy 
Mexico and entrench themsclve.s in other parts of Ihe 
continent. This f.aci made America doubly determined 
to maintain her Monroe Dnctnne at ony cost. 

To be fair, it .should be noted that the Monroe 
Doctrine is not an Lsolalionist doctrine. Ir is a doc- 
tiinc of American expansion in political and economic 
influence in the American continents. It, remains in 
force and will cin^nue to be effective as long as the 
United States w’ill remain mindful of her national 
security. 

3. By the time the Spanisb-American War ended and 
in 189S Ameyica acquired the Philippines as American 
outposts in Arin. '-he could not be content with old 
policies. And in 1901-2 she was asking for Open. Door 
Policy in China, 'lo further her own cf’onomi^ and 
political interests there and also to prevent pariition 
of China by European imperiali.st powers in Asi i. Thus 
the Doctrine of “Open Door” was utimatejy a doctrine 
for the preservation of National Tnfp^est or National 
Security. This doctrine is the legit, im ite outconlr of 
Am€jrican expansion in Asia. Thisr doetrino remains in 
force and American interest in preserving terri- 
torial integrity of China is by-product. 

4. By the beginning of the twentieth ceniuyy, the 
United Stat-es of America w.a« no mn»*p % non-inter- 
ventionist power. She was actively inflowod in inter- 
national affairs of Asia, Europe .and Africa — the Riis?o- 
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Japanese War, the Algiers Conference^ opposition 'to 
German expansion. Thus Woodrow Wilson actively 
inten^ened in European War of 1914-18 and ind* 
dentally announced the doctrine of **8elf-determination 
of nations^* which was based upon the principles of 
American Revolution, the Monroe Doctrine and the 
“Open Door*' policy in their broadcast implications. 

6. After the first World War, the United States 
of America became one of tlie greatest of World 
Powers ; and this sense of national security made her 
assrunie a different aMitude in world affairs. The 
unilateral character of the Monroe Doctrine even 
during the ad mi nisi ration of Woodrow Wilson 
assumed a different form, wiUiout changing the 
substance and objeefive. It became the Good 
Neighbour Policy and then it has recently become 
Hcmi»phw Dvitinae Policy in which not onlj*^ the 
United States and the Latin American Republics but 
also Oijnada have become involved. 



President Truman, in setting forth a new 
American policy, called for aid to Greece (1) 
and THirkey (2). He observed that if Grewe 
fell under the domination of an anned minority 
the effect on Turkey would be immediate and 
serious and confusion might pervade the Middle 
East. 

6. Similarly, we find the ‘‘Open Door Policy**, 
during the administration of President Hoover, took 
a different and more positive form. It became the 
Stimson Doctrine by which the United States gav® 
notice to the world that she would not acknowledge 
the' validity of Japanese expansion in Manchuria which 
woxild violate “Open Door Policy” and “China’s terri- 
torial in'tegrity.*’ Thus the Stimson Doctrine was 
aflBrmation of the policy of inteivention to preserve 
freedom of nations in Asia which might become 
victims of aggrandisement. It was nothing more than 
America’s active stand in favour of “self-determina- 
tion” of a people. It toss Amertoo’e Monroe DocMne 
in Astd. 

7. Before America intervened in the Second 
■^Vorld War, she proclaimed the AtUmtiA Charier which 
was nothing more than re-statement of the above 
American doctrines with broadest implioations that 


they will be applied all over the world and to uphold 
certain ethical principles which were enunciated in 
the "Four Freedoms.” 

8. The IVUman Doctrine* is the summalion of all 
these principles. It has been made public to check any 
further Russian ^pansion, especially in the Near East, 
at it he cost of Greece and Turkey. But, it is declared 
to maintain American world interests on a worldscale 
and to give notice to all powers that the Vnited States 
as the strongest oj world powers with her world^wide 
political and economic interests will oppose any and 
all moves against annexation of any part of the world 
by any power or against bringing a state within ih-e 
orbit of another power, if such an act interferes with 
American security. 

9. When the Truman Doctrine is applied in relation 
to India it becomes clear to me that the United States 
of America will be willing lo give every form of sup- 
port to the cause of Indian Freedom. (It may be 
noted LhaL Mr. Tnm»an gave such an assurance to 
Mr. Asaf Ali, w^hen he received credentials as IndiaV 
First Ambassador). The United States will be interested 
in extending e^'.onomic aid to si-rciigthen India. 

At the same time when the Truman Doctrine may 
be applied to India — re partition of India — ^American 
reaction must be opposed to it ; because a “Pakistan” 
would certainly interfere with American interests iu 
India and the region around India. Pakistan may 
become a wedge for the extension of Russian influence 
in a region nearing the Persian Gulf and the adfoining 
area. Pakistan would endanger Indians national security, 
as the detachment of Azerbaijan from Persia or the 
region of Kar^Erzarum from Turkey wUl enhance 
insecurity of these eauntries. 

The United States of America has become *lhe 
^eatest of World Powers and its interests are not 
limited within ithe western hemisphere, Asia, Europe, 
Africa or Australia, but it has become universal. Thus 
the Truman Doctrine is so all-porvaiBive in scope. The 
most hopeful thing about this docUrine is that it, even 
by impliention, docs not lay claim in annexing any 
territory from any other nation but promises aid to 
the Powers struggling to maintain their integrity from 
degressions of an armed minority vdlkin or from> 
aggression from outside. 

The Truman Doctrine is not an empty gesture o® 
the part of the United States. It will be applied and 
upheld not only by American might but in co-opera- 
tion with other Powers— members of the Unit^ 
Nations. It is to be hop^ that Indian statesmen will 
co-operate with the United States for upholding the 
Truman Doctrine which stands for World Freedom, 
with American leadership. And m one way, India sea 
do it by extending assurance of aid to Turkey, in case 
her independence is threatened by any power. 

March 28, 1917. 

* The text of Mr. Truman’s speech delivered 
before the joint session of the U. 8. CemgraM m 
March 12, 1947, is reproduced in our Foreign Feriodieals 
section. 
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The Amebican Propobals of 1923 
riK\ifiSTiGATXONS caiiied on by a duly authorised 
'Committee showed that, in the United Stntes, the 
number of habitual users of such drugs as morphine, 
heroin, cocaine, etc., had increased beyond all pre* 
vious estimates so that the taking of immediate and 
drastic steps against this menace had become essential. 
When 'the Senate and the House of Hepreaentativea of 
the United States considered the report of the above 
Committee submitted in its final form towards the 
end of Februaiy, 1923, 'they passed certain resolutions. 
These stated that, as the result of the production and 
distribution of raw opium largely in excess of the 
world’s medicinal and scientific needs, there had 
ensued 

‘‘the di\erfiion of large quantities of it into tho 
channels of iJ legal internaLional traffic and in the 
unlawful importation into the United States, and 
the sale there for unlawful purposes, of preparu/*ions 
therefrom such as morpiiia, heroin, etc.” 

To safeguard its people irom the ravages of habit- 
forming narcotic drugs, tho President of the United 
States was requested to urge upon the Goteruments 
of Great Britain, Persia and Turkey, the largest of the 
opium-producing countries, 

*‘the immediate necessity of limiting the growth 
of the poppy (Papaver somniferum) and the 
production of opium and its derivatives exclu- 
sively to the amount actually required for strictly 
medicinal and scientific purposes.’' 

In accordance with the vibovc resolutions, an offi- 
cial delcgiition proceeded to Geneva to present liie 
views of tlie Uiiilcd StiiU-s Gov(?rnm(‘nt before the 
Advisory Committee on Traffic in Gijiuni of the 
{^ague of Nations. This privilege it could claim as 
one of the original signatories to tho Hague Opium 
Convention. 

As the American delegation sent by the IVe.«ident 
of the United Stales had the approval of his Cabinet 
and both the political parties, it may be assumed that 
the views expressed by it were those entertained by 
the American nation as a whole. 

The Advicozy Committee held its fifth session 
from May 24 to June 7, li)23, and the views of the 
American delegation led by Mr. Stephen G. Porter 
were presented in the following form : 

‘T. If the purpose of the Hague Convention 
is to be achiev^ aocoiding to its spirit and true 
intent, it must be recognised that the use of opium 
products for other th^n medicinal and scientific 
purposes is en abuse aim not legitimate. 

In order to prevent the abuse of these 
productSi it is necessary to exercise the control of 
the production of raw opium in such a manner that 
there will be no surplus available for non-medical 
end non-ecientifio usee.*’ 

* Bdore proceeding further, it has to be stated here 
thtrt the machinery created lor supervuing the opera- 
iim pf the Hague Opium Convention was a three-tier 


one. At the bottom was the Opium Advisory Com- 
mit k*e, the recommendations of which were placed 
before the Council, the final and the highest authority 
being the Assembly of tlie League of Nations. The 
June, 1921 resolution of the Chinese delegate, 
practically identical with the second of 'the two pro- 
positions put forward by the American delegation, had 
been killed in the Council standing between the 
Advisory Committee on 'the one hand and the 
Assembly on the other. It was therefore that the whole 
process had to bo commenced de 7iovo. 

Presenting liLs case with the whole weight of 
American public opinion behind him, Mr. Porter 
requested the Advisory Committee to give its serious 
consideration to his interpretation of the Hague 
Opium Convriilion and, if it wns accepted, to recom- 
mind r.hat \\ fliould be adopted by the Council and 
the Assemfily of ihe League of Nations. It, is note- 
vvortliy tha! f^omo of the countries opposed to it began 
calling hi.s suggestions “Amori-enn’* propos'ils ;is though 
nothing reasonable or practical could emerge from that 
country. 

The proceedings of the Opium Advisory Com- 
mittee show that fhese not unreasonable proposals 
gave rise to what in courteous language was charac- 
terised as “a liefited deb'ite.” as also that, at least 
at the beginning, the only mition whieh support(‘d it 
was China.. Towards the end. all the countries 
participating in Mie discussions except one agreed to 
them. And tliat, county was India or rather the Bri^i.^h 
admirilstrntinii ruling India and shaping its ojtiiim 
police. Tho position ns given in (hi* J^vpori of (Jifi 
Advisory Comvii((vc On Traffic in Opium and Other 
Datujcroits Drinjst to the Council was as follows : 

“The repre-seiihitive of the Government of 
India associated himself with the foregoing reso- 
lution (based on the proposals of the United SUi tea 
repre-sentatives as embodying the general principles 
by which tlic member States of the Leajmc of 
Nations should be guided iu dealing with the 
que‘ition of the abuse of dangerous drugs), subject 
to the following reservation : 

‘The use of raw Ofiium, :wcording to the esta- 
blished pmctice in India, and the production for 
such use are not illegitimate under the (Hague* 
Convention.” / 

When the above report was considered by the 
Council in July. 1923, such sharp differences of opinion 
in regard to tlie acceptance of the Amerioan proposals 
manifested thomsolvcs, opposition to them coming 
from countries financially interested in the opium 
traffic, ithat it was thought expedient to transmit it 
without any comment to the Assembly of the League 
of Nations which met towanls the end of September, 
1923. 

Reactions to American Proposals in the Assembly 
OF THE League of Nations. 1923 

The three opium-producing countries whose cloJir 
dereliction of duty bad been referred to in the reso- 
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livtioDf of the Senate and the Houae of Eepresentatives, 
UBA., were Turke3^, Persia and India. The first of 
these not being a member of the League had not sent 
any representative. The delegate for Poieia, wise 
his generation, instead of saying anything definite 
about the attitude of its Government, contented him> 
self with merely stating at the meeting of the 
Assembly held towards the end of September, 1023 
that 

'The peasants of the East would have to 
substitute some other form of profitable cultivation 
for the cultivation of the poppy. For this reason 
Persia had supported the American proposal for 
the convening of an economic conference.'* 

While noit openly egainst the adoption of the 
Aonerican proposals, Persia, it may be said, was 
desirous of agreeing to them provided some crop 
equally profitable could be substituted for the poppy. 

2'he Jaumal oj the Fourth Assembly makes 
interesting reading showing as iit does how the financial 
iqotive was the decisive factor in determining the 
attitude of some of the representatives participating 
in the discussions. For instance, the Netherlands 
representative replying to criticism regarding >thc 
opium policy followed in its colonial possessions in 
the Far East drew attention to the facit, that “the 
Opium Convention had only been concluded two years 
before the war." Continuing he said : 

‘'Countries should be distinguished according as 
the abuse of opium vm of recent or of ancient 
date.” 

The Dutch delegation expressed the hope that 

“The question of the consumption of opium 
for eating purposes would not be raised, and that 
those participating in the conference should be 
allowed time to arrive at an understanding with 
their authorities in 'territories overseas." 

The representative of the India Government 
stgited that it would collaborate with the League of 
Nations in the oampaign gainst the abuse of opium 
but “India could not consider as illegitimate the use 
of opium as a fatmily drug.” He had been asked to 
stalte by his colleague nominated by the British 
administration that 

“Contrary to the general belief, the oonaump- 
tioD of opium in India did not exceed the legiti* 
maite needs of the country, as the whole world 
might judge for itself.” 

Here he was reckoning without his host for, 
according to India 192S-24 (p. 223), a i^ort submitted 
to Parliament by the British administration : “The 
total consumption per head per annum (in British 
Hidia) only amounted to 26 grains,” whereas the find- 
^ of the Health Committee of tlie League of Nations 
in Februaiy, 1024, was that 

“The estimate (for legitimate requirements) 
ought to be reduced to 450 milligrammes (equal to 
74 ^ains), it being understood that the figpre 
represents a maximum.” 

Under these circumstanees, one uncharitably 
dined would have some justifioaition ' in stating that 
either the delegate was innocent of all knowMge of 
the matter on which he was pronouncing an opiniem 
or that he was trading, on the ignorapee of his 
eolleagues which he had taken for giaart^. 

Cte the 27th September, 1028, the Assembly of the 
l iagn e of Nations adopted the reppit and lesolutimm 


of the Opium Advisoiy Committee “taking note of Uie^ 
reservations contain^ therein," at the same timer 
requesting the Council to take necessary steps ito put 
them into effect. 

The standpoint from which the American propo- 
sals were viewed, was described in the following terms 
in :the report to Parliament yhidia 1923-24, p. ^5) : 

“The representatives of India . . . found it 
neoeabry to put forward the reservation that the- 
use of opium according to the established pracrtice 
of their country w^s not illegitimate under the 
(Hague) Convention. Indeed in view of the 
customs of India, it is difficuk to see what other 
attitude they could have assumed." 

The following comment of an American observer 
shows in what light the mafiter was viewed by those 
who, not being financially interested in the traffic, 
could afford to be outspoken : 

*Tt is a great thing, however, to have tho 
British Government of India come out squarely 
into the open and show from what quarter the 
opposition comes.” 

PROBLEM OF Opium Smoking at the Advisory 
Committee of 1923 

By the beginning of January, 1023, fifty-^two 
countries which had joined the League of Nations had, 
under Article 23 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations forming Part I of the ti^aiiies entered into 
after the end of the First World War, automatically 
agreed to entrust k witli general supervision over the 
e.\ieoutiou of agieements in regard to the traffic in 
uxuuiii lund other dangerous drugs. They included the 
British Empire, China, France, Japan, Netherlands, 
Portugal and Siam all having •territorial possessions in 
the Fur East as w'ell -iss two opium-producing coun- 
tries, India and Persia. These?, under Article 6 of the 
Hague Con\entiou, were pledged to take measures for 
the gradual and effective suppression of tin?, unanu- 
faoture of, internal trade in and use of prepared 
opium. 

It has been shown elsewhere how the outbreak of 
the Fiint World War had the effect of seriously 
hindering the taking of effective steps for implement- 
ing the Hague Opium Con vent ion and that one of itSr 
immediate results had be- u to increase opium addic- 
tion in certain pans of tin: world, the subsequent fall 
in the amounts consumed being due principally to^ 
economic causes. It had also been noticed that there 
had not appeared any marked diminution in the 
vice in the course of the ten years or so subsequent 
io the acceptance of the Hague Convention. T^ it 
was held, was partly because most of the interested 
Governments had failed to cany out the provirions- 
of tlie Hague Convienrion in the spirit in which they 
had been framed. But a second, and an equaUy potbnt^ 
factor responsible for ithe unsatisfactoiy situatdon, ws» 
contraband traffic in tlie drug to which refeience was 
made in the preamble to the Agreement signed at the 
First International Opium" Conference alluded to 
below. 

It was therefore felt by those mterested in the 
problomi that the leadership in this direction dhoold 
come from the League ol Nathms to which had be^ 
antniated the responsibility ol ^ iWng to the 

agreements oonoemed Mth tte'lanfflc in opaiiL 
WA% under these circumiftilJ^^ the OpkMi 
Advisoiy Oomimittee took^ tip the miii42er ht 
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ing held in May, 1023. In addition to debating on the 
American, proposals whieh, as shown above, did not 
find tike •wholehearted aoceptanee of some Powers 
finanoially Interested in the traffic m this drug, it also 
considered steps likely to reduce opium-smoking. 

With this end in view, the Advisoiy Committet^ 
called on those Governments which had territorial 
possessions in the Far East where this particular form 
of addiction was common, to consider whether they 
could not adopt a uniform policy along the following 
lines (1) that the distribution of opium for smoking 
should be made a Government monopoly ; (2) that it 
should be retailed only by Government shops the 
persons in charge being paid a fixed salary without 
any commission on the business done so that they 
would have no temptation to push sales ; (3) that a 
uniform maximum limit of a certain quantity per 
10,000, calculated according ito the number of the 
Chinese adult male population, should be fixed as 
regards the amount of prepared opium to be made 
available to the public and that the annual imports of 
raw opium should be limited to the quota required for 
that rate of consumption; (4) that the possibilities of 
the system of registration of opium-smokers should be 
thoroughly explored with a view to its ultimate adop- 
tion ; (6) that an attempt should be made to have 
uniformity in the price at which prepared opium 
should be retailed in different territories as also in the 
penalties for infraction of law in regard to its import, 
export, sale and consumption. 

It was also suggested that those Powers which had, 
up to that time, permitted opium-smoking should 
conclude an agreement among themselves to apply the 
above measures in order to give effect to Articles 6-3 
of the Hague Opium Convention which, as explained 
previously, are concerned with controlling it. 

The above recommendations of the Advisory 
Committoo were transmitted by the Council to the 
final authoxily of the League of Nations, the Assembly, 
whioli, after considering them on the 27th September, 
1023 passed a resolution to the effect that a conference 
of the Powers interested in the problem of opium 
smoking should be called in order to examine and take 
necessary action on them. 

The First International Opium Conference 
OF 1024 

It was in accordance with the above resolution 
that the First International Opium Conference was 
called at Geneva on the 3rd November, 1924, that is, 
about a year and a half after the meeting of the 
Advisory Committee where the question had been 
originally mooted. It was attended by the British 
Empire, China, France, India, Japan, the Netherlan^, 
Portugal and Siam that is to say by countries 
interested, directly or indirectly, in the problem of 
opium smoking and which were under dDligation to 
give effect to Articles 6-8 of the Hague Convention. 
No invitation was sent to Turkey and Persia, two 
other opium-producing countries which, like India, also 
exported the drug to the Far East, mainly bocause up 
to that time, they bad not agreed to implement the 
Hague Opium Convention of 1912. 

; .The deliberations of the Conference lasted for 
ithree snonths and a half finally resulting in an 
Agmn^ about the middle of 1923. 

*£r it, the rignatoifts expressed '^ir determination to 
. SMfig about ^tbe gradual and effective suppression of 
pm ^fBAnufacture of, internal imde in, and use of 


prepared opium^* in their Far Eastern territories in' 
which opium smoking had been authorised as a tcm<- 
porary measure and expressed their desire “of taking 
all possible steps’' for iho above purpose “with the 
least possible delay’* in order .io promote “the social 
and moral welfare of their peoples.” 

Of the fifteen articles of the Agreement, the most 
important was the first one under which it was agreed 
that except where smoking opium was retailed by 
Government employees in receipt of a fixed salary so 
as to prevent canvassing to encourage larger sales, 'the 
import, sale and distribution of opium would be a 
Government monopoly and that these rights would 
not be **loased, accorded or delegated” to any one. 

It has to be clearly realised that the Conference 
did not find it possible to recommend the immediate 
suppression of opitim-smoking mainly because* of 
opposition encountered from interested quarters. It 
was therefore, compelled, as a compromise, to accept 
the .substitution of Government monopoly of prepared 
opium for other systems of distribution then in force. 

Uncharitable people might suggest that the 
alacrity with which it was approved was, at least 
partly, due to the belief that it would lead to enhaaeed 
revenue from! this source by cutting out the middle- 
men’s profits There was also the further fact that e# 
world opinion demanded some kind of action, it waS 
wise to how down to it and adopt a method of distri- 
bution which, it might be contonded, could be used 
later on for rooting out the evil attogetber. 

A careful examineition of the different articles of 
the Agreement, of the Protocol and the Final Act 
signed at the end of the Conference shows that only 
the first two out of the five recommendations of the 
Advisory Committee mentioned previously found 
acceptance from the signatories. 

Nothing was done as regards the third one which 
sought to limit the import of raw opium in such a 
manner as to supply the exact quantity of smoking 
opium required by Chinese addicts. 

So far as the fourth suggestion, the registration of 
opium-smokers, was concerned, the Final Act while 
admitting its utility in reducing the number of smok- 
ers in some countries, held that it was difficult of 
o.p))]ication in other countries where illegal traffic in 
opium on a large scale was being conducted and 
therefore left to them the duty of selecting the *time 
when they would bring it into force. In the meantime, 
under the tenth article of the Agreement, the contract- 
ing Powers were requested to transmit to the 
Secretary -General of the League all information they 
could obtain “with regard ito the number of opium- 
smokers.” 

As for the fifth suggestion, the attempt to arrive 
at a common understanding, in regard to the fixing 
of uniform prices for prepared opiuimi and uniform 
penalties for infraction of law, proved futile mainly 
because the representatives of countries financially 
interested in the opium traflSlc exaggerated the diffi- 
culties which would have to be overcome to ’give 
effect to it. 

These facts have been placed before the reader 
merely to show 'that the decisions arrived at in this 
Conference did not go far enough being more or iM 
a compromise between the views of those oountriAi 
which were honestly striving to stamp out opium- 
smoking and of those others which preferred to main- 
tain the Btatufi quo as far as possible. 
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That the undertakings entered into by countries' 
participating in the Conference were not regarded aa 
adequately meeting the needs of the drug situation by 
many experts is evident from the comment of the 
First Depu-ty Commissioner, Deparliment of Narcotic 
Drug Control of New York State who, writing imme- 
diately after the end of the Conference, said: 

“It is suspicious and dangerous that the First 
Opium Conference in Article Eleven specifically 
provides that the agreement (reference to the only 
satisfactory clause of which from the anti-opiumist 
point of view has been previously made) shall not 
apply to opium destinc(i solely for medical and 
scientific purposes, which, of course, leaves open a 
very big door and innumerable windows for pre- 
tending that opium really intended for addiction 
is . . . ^destined solely for medical and scientific 
purposes'.’* 

Rbstrtctions on Opium Smoking in 
India, 1026-1933 

In gpite of the above criticism, it has to be 
admitted that material progress was made under the 
provisions of the itJbree documents signed by the 
Powers participating in the First International Opium 
Conference of 1924. This was mainly because, under 
the second article of the Protocol, it was agreed that 
AS soon as the poppy-growing countries had 

“ensured the effective execution of the necessary 
measures to prevent the exportation of raw opium 
from their territories from constituting a serious 
obstacle to the reduction of consumption in the 
countries where^ the use of prepared opium is tem- 
porarily authorised.” 

the States signatories would, in 'addition to slrengthen- 
ing the measures already taken in accordance with 
Article 6 of the Hague Convention of 1912, take any 
further steps which might br necessary to reduce 
consumption of prepared opium in the territories 
under their authority, 

“so that such use may be completely suppressed 
within a period of not more than fifteen years from 
the date when a Commission (to be later consti- 
tuted by the League of Nations) shall decidt.* ^hat 
the time is ripe to begin such suppression.” 

India had h^r own opium-smoking problem, <thc 
addicts consuming the indigonous drug niaiiuf<uctured 
by the Central and distributed by the Provincial 
Governmenis. Under the article referred to above, she 
was under an obligation to suppress opium-smoking 
within a certain time-limit. It would not do to ask 
for its extension on the plea that the narcotic was 
coming from some opium-producing country which 
had failed to effectively stop smuggling because India 
herself produced the drug used by the addicts. 

The British administration had all along been 
asserting that it had not only been oarrying out 
faithfully the provisions of the Hague Convention but 
also that, in many cases, it had gone beyond and 
improved upon them and, let it be admitted freely^ 
that there was some justification for this claim. Under 
the Geneva Convention of 1^5, formally signed eight 
days after the Protoiool just referred to, it ^ under- 
taken 

“to establish within five years at latest an effective 
control over the production, distribution and export 
of raw opium so as to prevent illicit traffic.” 

The export of raw opium was the responeibility 


of the Central Government which again was both 
legally and morally accountable to the Leftgue of 
Nations of which India was a member State«' to cany 
out obli^tions voluntarily undertaken. Under the 
constitution then in force, -the distribution of opium 
for medicinal, scientific and euphoric purposes inside 
India was the responsibility of the Provincial Govem- 
imientB and laws restricting the use of the drug for 
these purposes had ithereforc to be initiated by them 
which they did presumably at the suggestion of the 
Central Qoveminent where, as shown elsewhere, all 
power was vested in the official majority. 

Legislation on the Provincial plane began to be 
enaoted from about the end of the official year 1926-27, 
when opium-smoking by ttwo or more persons in the 
U. P., or by more than three or more persons in the 
Punjtab, Delhi, North-West Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan was made a penal offence. The Bihar and 
Orissa Opium Smoking Act passed in the course of 
1927-28, allowed only licens^ smokers to indulge in 
the vice either individually or in 'the company of 
others. In Ajmere-Merwara, a British Indian enclave 
surrounded by Indian States, rules were framed under 
which a person could not lawfully possess more than 
half a tola and two or more persons more than one 
tola of smoking opium. Under an Act passed in Assam 
the same year, opium-smoking became unlawful for 
any except, registered smokers. These were rationed, 
the ration being reduced hy 10 per cent per annuimi 
for paving the way for the total prohibition of opium 
smoking. By 1934, total prohibition of opium-smoking 
wa.-^ in force in all the .plains districts of -this province 
and in parts of the Khusia and Jainiia Hills. 

After preliminary legislation maldng opium-smoking 
in company illegal, it was totally prohibited in the 
Central Provinces with effect from June, 1932. The 
next year, the licensing of opium-smokers came into 
<*ffoct in Bengal. 

Impekfections of India’s Anti-Smoking 
Lisgislation 

All these facts taken together justify the view 
that the measures taken for checking opium-smoking 
were not equally far-reaching in every province. 
Nonetheless, tliere cannot be the slightest doubt that 
they were taken in pursuance of an All-India policy 
which must have originated from the all-powerful 
Centre on which lay the responsibility of (meeting 
international obligations. 

This is corroborated by the fact that not aK >the 
areas in which steps were taken to check opium 
smoking enjoyed dyarchy, the British officials adminis- 
tering which must have acted in compliance with 
instructions received from the India Government. 

While the above laws were certainly praiseworthy 
as taking India nearer the day when opium-smoking 
would come to an end, it con be said, without any 
fear of contradiction, that a more aatisfactoxy and 
quicker way to attain this end would have been 4o 
implement a uniform policy for the whole of India 
consisting of the registration of addicts and the raitioiif 
ing of the drug adopting at the same time suitable 
mcAsuras for preventing the creation of new addichh 
It was on the 18th March, 1888, that Mr. JSgaxjt 
J. Wilson, Mf ., a member of the Baysl Ooiminiairiqn 
on Opium, in paragraph 40 of his Note of Dissent hafi 
made the following suggef^ons for ending opivm 
smoking. These were, in hb language; 
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“I. To discontinue all licensee in respect 
preparations of opium for smoking ; 

“p. To make unlawful— 

(a)' the manufiu'turo, sale, purchase, or pos- 
session of chandUf madak, and other pre- 
parations of opium for smoking purpose's ; 

(by the manufacture, sale, purchase or pos- 
session of materials, untensils, or apparatus 
for maldngt or smoking such preparations 
of opium ; 

(c:) the association of two or more persons at 
any place for the purpose of auiokiiig 
opiilm or any such preparation?/’ 

These had been laughed out of court at that thu" 
but when the British ‘administration, National India 
contends under jjressure from international opinion 
voiced through the League of Nations, thought it wise 
to reconsider its opium policy it carried out Rcootn- 
mendations Nos. I and II (a) and (c) though as shown 
previously, not in every part of British India. The 
Provincial Governments concerned a? well as the India 
Government would have sliowm their wisdom if they 
had also adopted the policy suggested m II (b). Tliis 
would have been notliing new at least lo the British 
o^Bcinls for they must have been ciwaro of the existence 
of legislation on similar lines in their homeland. 

SOMK iNnCIlENCaiS 

Our firs? inference is that :u> the prepared ojiium 
used by Indian addicts did not come from imported 
raw opium, the administration could and did take 
ad van lege of the particular clause in the second 
article of the Protocol (mentioned aVjovc which enabled 
it to avoid the introduction of total suppression of 
opium-Bmoking within fifteen years the more so 
because so far as India was concerned, the question 
of the appointment of a Commission could not 
possibly arise. 

Our second inference is that the prohibition of 
opium-simoking throughout British India does not 
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presen:, msuiierable dihicuities. This is clear from what 
has been s-ud repeatedly in the annual reports sub* 
mittuil by the British administration to Parliament 
according to which, 

“Opium ia rarely tmoked in India proper being 
confined mainly to Assam and ctrtain large urban 
centres only.’’ 

It ki 4 =: hence been argued that opium revenue 
would no{. probably have been seriously reduced if 
the smoking of the dnig had been made illegal 
throiighoul. British India. It has also been contended 
‘I hat the slops actually taken did not affect it to any 
ni'irket extent. 

Criliv.*s of the Mdmiaistration have therefore sug- 
gested that the India Government’s not quite satis- 
factory drive against opium-smoking was prompted by 
two — the desire to convince international 

oTiinjon iLu i it was co-operating with the League of 
NaliOns in putting down opium-Bmoking and its urge 
to do io ill the sacrifice of the smallest possible 
/tnifniiit of revenue. 

Sf'oing that the anti-smoking legislation, however 
iuiihijg and unsatbfucior^^ from the point of view of 
Nafiou.*il India, did have some effect in checking opium 
smoking, our third and last inference is that opium 
eating, admittedly responsible for a very large pro- 
jiortion of thi' amount consumed inside India, could 
also liave been reduced considerably if simiilBr 
mitiiiiive had come from the all-powerful Central 
Government. That the will was not there becomes 
clear from wdiat appears on page 326 of India in 1929~S0 
where it is said : 

*The policy of the Government of India is 
gradually to suppress the use of prepared opium 
(for smoking).** 

Tlie leason given for this is that 

‘The smoking of opium (not eating it as in 
India) was recognised by the First Opium Con- 
ference at Geneva in 1925, as being the real evil.” 

(To be continued) 


CABINET MISSION AND AFTER 

By a. K. GHOSAL, m.a. (Cal.), phj>. (Lond.). 
Lecturer in Poliiioal Science. Dacca Univentity 


In the previous article^ we expressed our doubts 
as to whether the A.-I.C.C. Resolution of January 
6, eocepting the British Governments’ interpretation 
of December 6, of the White Paper of May 16 last, 
passed in the teeth of considerable opposition and to 
some extent against the* conviction of the Congress 
leaden only with a view to persuade the Muslim 
^agoe to join the Constituent Assembly would have 
desired lesult. The Karadii resolution of the 
tMgue bii amply justified our doubts. The League 
)ias rejected the proffered hand of co-operation of 

e Vide The Modem Review for Match, 1M7. 


the Congress by deciding not to change its attitude. 
It went further and demanded the dissolution of the 
Constituent Assembly on the ground that the Con- 
gress also had not fully accepted the White Fbper 
of May 16. Pandit Nehru on behalf of the Non- 
Muslim-League meuxubers of the Interim Govemlnent 
is reported to have made a representation to the 
British Government through the Viceroy demanding 
the dismissal of the League members of the Interim 
Government on two grounds: 

(a) The two parts of the Cabinet Mission plan— 
the long-term and the short-term ones— were definitely 
understood in the course of the negotiations, to consti- 
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tute integral parts of a single whole, so that the ee- 
oeptance of one part was conditional on that of the 
other. The Congress had accepted both the parts, 
but the League had accepted only the short-term part 
and that also, according to the professions of the 
League leaders themselves and later by the actions 
of the League members of the Government, not in « 
spirit of ©o-operation but with a view to sabotaging 
the scheme froimi within, while they had unequivocally 
rejected the long-term part. 

(b) When I/ord Wavell persuaded the League 
join the Interim Government he gave the non-Lt^aguc 
members of the Government clearly to understand in 
writing that they had agreed to work both the parls 
of the plan in a spirit of co-operation and goodwill. 
Pandit Nohru published Lord WavelPs letter in the 
Meerut session of the Congress. Mr. Jinnah, however, 
openly repudiated the suggestion of any such, under- 
standing having been given by the League. There 
the matter stands. Pandit Nehru represented 'that 
by the Karachi resolution the League had ivso facto 
voted the League imembcrs of the Interim Govern- 
ment out of office and asked the British Government 
to clear up the position. 

The Muslim League .also made a representation 
to the British Government through the Viceroy that 
the so-called acceptance by the Congress of the Cabi- 
net Mission plan was no genuine acceptance and as 
such the Muslim League had as much right to be in 
the Interim Govemimient as the Congress and further 
demanded «the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly 
as it was not fully representative and therefore had 
no authority to draft a constitution for the whole 
country. 

The White Paper of February 20 last is a replv 
to these demands of the Congress and the League and 
has to be .studi«*d against the background oni1in<‘d 
above. It is rather a brief document of only sixteen 
paragraphs. Curiously enough it gives no clarificattioD 
of the points raised by the Congress and the Loaguo 
which are supposed to have occasioned it. By impli- 
cation it has upheld the status quo ofnte, that is, both 
the Constituent Assembly and the Interim Govern- 
ment as at present constituted are to continue to 
function. Thus the demands of neither the Congress 
nor the Iveague have been conceded. There is, how- 
ever, one very significant statement made in the docu- 
ment and that is perhaps ithe only one which is free 
from all amibiguily and vagueness and that is what 
the Oongreas -circles have described as ‘fixing a dead- 
line for the transfer of power’. Although there is 
much in the deveument ithat may he interpreted as 
constituting even retrograde steps, this one pTOvi=jion 
perhaps outweighs them all in its »momentous character 
and may even neutralise ft'heir effect. That is why 
tbc Congress circles readily wt'h'omed the statement 
in spite of the fact that it wa^s silent on the ];>Dint 
they had raised, because they hailed it as a re?^onsc 
and a -conrcjssion to their *Quit India’ resolution of 
1942. The Congress has always held that .there can 
be no settlement among the rival groups in India so 
long as the third party is there to encourage intransi- 
gence, but as soon as the British quit, the parties 
would come to realise that they would have to come 
to some sort of accommodation by themseh^? with- 
• out any aid from a third party, 
t, Thq following extract from Lord ListowelFs speech 

the Lords d^te in defence of the Government 


fixing a final date of transfer of power may also be 
read in this conoeetion : 

“So long as any party ibelieves that it can rely 
on British protection, it can surely, with com- 
parative safety, refuse to compromise with its 
adversaries and may secretly hope in the long run 
‘to obtain Britiah support for its extreme claims. 

To say that after the year 1948 our authority can 
no longer be enforced means that the parties will 
be obliged to settle their differences . . . That is 
one important reason why a date should be fixed 
in advance of an agreement between the parties and 
not subsequently.” 

II was in 'this sense that Mahatma Gandhi add- 
ressed the Britishers in 1942 : “Leave India to her 
anarchy.” From this angle the latest pronouncement 
of the British Government, is perhaps more helpful 
towards the solution of itho Indian problem than if it 
imerely -ended by offering some cut and dried inter- 
pretation of the issues raised and it is in a sense more 
momenlous than all the pronouncements made by them 
of lale. Attaching the fullest weight to the importance 
of this provi.'=!ion, we -cannot, however, ignore the 
conditions and limitations with which it is hedged. 

The statement begins with a historical retrospect 
of the stops and the policy of the British Govern- 
ment that led up almost inevitably to the Cabinet 
Mission proposals. In (their opinion the proposal.? of 
the British Government, were the natural consum- 
mation of the Indian policy of His Majesty ‘s Govern- 
ment pursued since 1919 and as shaped by the stress 
of objective conditions. The situation as existing at 
the time of issuing the document was this : a,n Interim- 
Govemmenj, consisting of representatives of differen-'' 
ef>mmuTiiti('s hud been functioning at the centre and 
autonomous Govtriiment.s were working in the Pro- 
vinco<4, but the Conf»titiient Assembly though operat- 
ing was not yet fully representative, as intended in 
the Tilan. ' 

Next comes the most vital part of the State 
Paper, viz., paragraph 7 where it is proposed “to hand 
over their responsibility to emthoritiee established by 
a constitution approved by all parties in India 
accordance with the Cabinet Mission plan*** They felt, 
however, that as things were moving, there W’as not 
much prospect of such a constitution and such author^ 
ities as envisaged above emerging in near future. 
They also felt that the situation was so expletive 
that in the event of these not forthcoming, things 
could not be allowed ito drift much longer without 
inviting serious trouble. It is with a view to put an 
end to this state of uncertainty and drift that they 
thought it. necessary to fix up a deadline of transfer f. 
of power, that is, June, 1948. It is a definite challenge 
to Indim parties and communities to set their house 
in order by that date at the latest so that they may 
get themselves ready to take over when that date 
comes and the British quit. 

Now nobody can foresee the course of events as.*- 
result of the declaration. ^ It (may have its desif^ 
effect and bring about a se'ttlement among the miibt 
parties 6r it may not have. In the first ease W. 
agreed constitution would emerge through the Joigt 
endeavour of all parties partia^ating in the Ceweti^ 
tuent Assembly and by the date fixed ^ere 
an authority or authorities to take over peaeeto% #1^ 


* ZtaMes ovit ewn. 
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smoothly the Teeponaibility of government from the 
Britieh. In that oase the provision of paragraph (7) 
read witli the first part of paragraph (10) comes mto 
operation. * But the statement envisages and provides 
for the other alternat4ve also, gloomy though it is, 
that is, if by the fixed date no settlement with the 
Muslim League is forthcoming and therefore there is 
no constitution worked out by a fully representative 
Constituent Assembly and also no central authorliy 
creaited by an agreed constitution to whom power can 
be transferred. The provision here is naturally more 
vague and has given rise to conflicting interpretatione. 
In that event the declaration provides that 

“His Majesty^s Government will have to con- 
sider to whoirni the powers of the Central Govern- 
ment in British Inaia should be h^mded over, on 
due date.” 

Three alternative procedures arc envisaged hero. 

(fl) “As a whole t.o some form of (Antral Govern- 
ment for British India”, 

(h) “In some areas to existing Provincial Govern- 
ments'*, 

(c) “In such other way as may sciem most, reason- 
able and in the best interests of the Indian 
people.*' 

It. is not clear from the above statement when 
exactly the British Government will begin its con- 
sideration as to the procedure to be adopted for the 
transfer of power in the event of failure of a settle- 
ment, that is, whether this would begin from June, 
1948 or whether it would begin sufficiently well m 
advance so as to complete the process of transfer by 
the date fixed. The wording of the document covers 
either of the alternatives. But the language of the 
next paragraph seems to lend greater countenance to 
the latter alternative. It says ; 

“Although tlie final transfer of authority may 
not take place until June, ^ 1948, preparatory 
meaisures must be put in hand in advance.*’ 

And this process should go on consistenly. 

If this is read along with the last part of p^a- 
graph 7, where the language is still more cateprioal, 
vit,, “it is their (Britiii Government’s) definite in- 
tention ito take necessary etepa to effect the trans- 
ference of power to responsible Indian hands by a 
date not later than June, 1948.” the apprehensions felt 
in some quarters that the British Government is still 
bent on dilatoiy tactics seem not to be very well- 
founded. In any case they are now undecided as to 
the method to be employed for the transfer of 
power which would be settled in the light of the 
course that events take in the next fifteen montbs. 
It. would have been well, if they had not stated the 
alternatives. In particular, the second alternative 
suggestetd, utf., that in certain areas power may be 
transferred to existing provinces has been veiy un- 
fortunate. It would have the effect of openly en- 
couraging intransigeihoe of the Muslim League. League 

ffi ^s appear to have read into it a ccnceasdon of 
an in those provinces where they are in power 
•laid also in those where thsy may in the meantime 
4nsta1 themselves by any means, only if they can hold 
out in their policy of intransigence. The campaign of 
civil disobedimice dnoe started by the League in the 


Buujdb and the N.-W. Frond icr Province and proposed 
to be started in Assam only confirms this view. 

On the side of the British Government it mSy be 
said that they have mainly relied on the prospect of 
a smooth transfer of power on the basis of agreement 
among the parties which they hope would be facilitated 
b 3 ' the fixing of the deadline for tlie quitting of the 
British. The other altemativc'! have been stated 
simply to leave no room for doubts in nny quarter 
that the British Government did not mean to quit 
Indi.T in case no settlement was arrived at between 
'•he major part.ics by the fixed date. Lord Pel hick 
Lawrc'Dcr has further tried to disarm such susiucions 
in his reply 1o the India debate in the Hou?f of Lords. 
Tie observed : 

far as I know, the Muslim League have 
not expressed any opinion, but I shall bti surprised 
if when they read the tenns of the statement care- 
fully and with due consideration they think it ic 
.so likely to produce Pakistan.” 

Ill spile of all this, there is no denying 'ihe fact 
that the language of tlie second alternative above 
lends itself clearly to the interpretaiion read into it 
by the Musim League. Already the League circles in 
Bengal and Sind are thinking in terms of independence 
after June. 19-48 and tmakiiig preparations to that end. 
The Sind Government h-is even announced its decision 
of setting up a separate constituent assembly to draw 
up a constitution for the province and Bengal may 
also perhaps follow suit. Supposing the British 
Government are sincere in their professions they have 
done harm to their object in view without perhaps 
meaning it in putting forward the second alternative 
as one of the possible modes of transfer of power. 
In fact if the prervision in question be read by itself 
without ndcrence to the .statement of Lord Pethick 
Lawrence in the House of Ixirds, it may very well be 
taken as going back on the White Paper of May 16, 
or even ibe statement of December 6, as neither of 
these envisage transfer of power to a number of 
separate units and may, therefore, be regarded as a 
more retrograde step. It is veiy difficult to reconcile 
such a decision on the part of the British Govern- 
ment with their categorical rejection of the idea of 
division of India as embodied in the Cabnet Mission 
plan which received the full concurrence of His 
Majesty's Government. In one part of his speech in 
tlie House of Lords debate the Secretary of State him- 
S('lf seems to diamiss the idea of handing over power 
lo separate part*; for he started that in the event of 
the parties failing to come to an agreement by the 
fixed date “it will be possible for Britain to hand 
over power )to a Provisional Government which c^n 
accomplish the remaining part of the task.” 

The mention of the two alternatives has the effect 
of creating an atmosphere of iinc/ertainily to end which 
the British Government profess to have fixed the 
deadline for transfer of power. Either part>* will 
read it as a concession to its own demand and go i)ts 
own way without feeling the need for a compromise. 
Thus they may be kept apart as ever and that at a* 
time when the need for a quick rapprochement is of 
the greatest urgency. Fnim this stand-point it would 
have been better if the British Government had 
st-ated «aly the third alternative, viz., powers would 
he handed over ^in .such a way as imay seem most 
reasonable and in the best interests of the Indian 
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people’, although it may mean anything and nothing. 
Our atdy hope that the evil effects of ilhe ambiguous 
provision of paragraph 10 would be counteracted lies 
in paragraph 11 which provides that '‘preparatory 
measures must be put in hand in advance ' and also 
in paragraph 16 announcing i.he change of Viceroy 
and stating iihat the epecitic commission of the new 
Viceroy would be the task of transferring to Indian 
hands responsibility for the government of British 
India a manner that util best ensure the future 
haipp^ness and prosperity o/ India*'. This last portion 
should be carefully noled. If this direction is faith- 
fully followed, the new Viceroy would be justified in 
taking any steps tliat he deems necessaiy for effecting 
the transfer of power smoothly by the fixed date and he^ 
can confidently count on the support of the British 
Government, To a very large extent it dep(‘nd.? on 
how the new Viceroy approaches his task and how 
far he is prepared tn avail himself of his powers and 
opportunities and also on his tact, courage, determi- 
nation, steadfastness of purpose and 8tatesman$;bip 
whether be will succeed in his task or not. Truly 
has the new Viceroy Lord Mountbatten observed on 
the occasion of his swearing-in-ceremony on M'lrch 
24:— “This is not a normal Viceroyalty on which I 
atmi embarking” He has also expressed his detei- 
mination that a solution must be reached, within the 
next few montlis, of all the complicated quosrirm^. 
He seems to be fully conscious of his heavy 
ponsibility and let us hope he will act up to hii:^ 
profession so that when he lays down the reins of his 
office it may bo said of him that the last Viceroy of 
India was the greatest Viceroy. 

The very change in the Vioeroyalty ut this 


moment is u significant gesture on the part of the 
British Government indicating a new orientation in 
their Indian policy. As Mr. Attlee explained in the 
House of Common.s in his reply to Mr. Churchill as 
to the reasons of the change — that he thought that 
in the changed phase of the Indian problem it was 
a suitable time to make a change. This is perhaps 
no less significant than the fixing of a final date of 
transfer. The British Government seems to have cut 
off from its old moorings in regard to the Indian 
problem in no longer making the agreement among 
Indians the condition-precedent to the transfer ot 
power. If the Bntisli Government are sincere in their 
professions, as we hope they are, judging from* these 
gestures, nil difficulties, however stupendous, will 
be overcome and there would be a peaceful transfer 
of power within the specified date ushering in a new 
era of Indo-British relations based on friendship aud 
cordiality. If it is oLhei-wise Heaven alone help u« 
and our rulers I Le1 us conclude in the words of 
Pandit Nehru : 

‘‘The decision of the British Government is 
a wise and courageous one. The clear and definite 
declaration that the final transference of power wir 
take place by a date not later than June, 194S, 
not only removes all misconception and suspicion, 
but also brings reality and a certain dynamic 

quality to the present situation in India 

We look forward to a peaceful and co-operative 
transition, and to the establishment of close and 
friendly relatione with the British people for the 
mutual advantage of both countries and for the 
advancement of the cause of peace and freedom 
all over the world.” 


ON PLANNING OF EDUCATION AND THE EDUCATIONAL 

NEEDS OF U. P. 

By Dr. S. D ATT A, m. sc. (Cal.), djsc. (Lond.), f. Inst.p. 


Ik a previous article'*' of mine a practical method of 
surveying the educational needs of Bengal by calculat- 
ing backwards from the figures of employments was 
suggested. The method of approach was recognised to 
be a novel one and encouragement was given by many 
educationists for carrying out similar analysis for 
other provinces of India. But although the article 
under reference was published after the publication of 
the Sargent report giving a scheme of compulsory 
education in India, it was actually written before th^ 
publication of the Sargent report. Hence in pursuing 
the analysis no account was taken of the effect which 
the introduction of compulsory education up to a 
certain age limit will have in the planning of education 
beyond the compulsory stage. 

In a subsequent articlet it was endeavoured 
to show that on psychological grounds, the age of 


* SdtMce and. Culture, Vol. IX, 1943*44, pp. 526*30. 
f The Modern Review, October. 1945, 


imparting craft-centred compulsory education should 
not exceed and go beyond the age of 9. But as *‘the 
aim of education is to impart such training as may be 
necessary for miaking good eitisens,” compulsory 
education cannot be allowed to be stopped at the age of 
9 and should prolong till the age of 12 is reached, which 
is regarded as the age of termination of childhood and 
beginning of adolescence when permanent sentiments 
br gin to airise and reasoning power begins to make 
rapid i^rides. It was, therefore, suggested that at the age 
of 9, children of normal intelligence dhould be separate 
from those below normal by a yroas intelliyence test 
and the former be selected for various tsrpes of high 
school education which the country requires for satis* 
factory discharge of the various duties connected with 
the different avocations of life, while the others .be 
given such training which will arm them with at least 
one occupation giving sufficient wages for a healthy 
subsistence. Su^sestion .was also made for a rathd 
.rigorous applioatiM of a second intelllgenee test at Uie 
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age of 12, so as to (1) eliminate tbe misfits and (2) 
regulate the fits by proper entrance tests in the difte- 
rent channels of (a) Commercial, (b) General, (c) 
Technical types of high schools, so that the right type 
of child is selected for the right avocation and tljereby 
national energy is properly conserved and the nations 
investment on the education of her children is made on 
a sound basis. The ehildreu of delayed intelligence uf the 
2nd gronj) (*/'.. cinfUcentred) may also ibe allowed to 
cross over to the 1st group on passing the 2nd uitclli- 
gence test. This will remo'.c the very cogent objection 
that owing lo fluctuations in the age of incidence of 
measurable intelligence no positive test, is possible at 
the age of 9 and heiicc inju^liee may bo done to 
children of delayed iutellig('ncf by a too rigid appli- 
cation of the 1st intelligence teat in lY'gulating iheir 
future CJireer, 

lu performing the iiresent analysis of the figures 
of employments of male populatioii.'i, instead of making 
arbitrary allocations to different classes, I utilised my 
present position in the Secretariat of the Government 
of Bengal to obtain a more accurate knowledge of (D 
the perceiilage of employ ef*s of different types in 
different Government offices and, (2) thf^ standard of 
technical and otlur educational qualifications required 
in the variou^ industrks. This latter information I 
have been able lo obtain witli the help of the Provin- 
cial Statistical Bureau, and my thanks arc due to Mr. 
N. ('Ihakravarty. Deputy Director of Statistical Bureau, 
who w'as kind enough lo send round a questionnaire to 
representative firms of such different industries as Jnte 
Presses, Jute Mills, Cotton Mills, General Engineering 
Factories, Ordnance F.actorics, Tea Garden?; and Sugar 
Mills, and colhet foe me percentage figures of numbers 
employed in different works connected with the indu.«- 
tries regarding different .--tandarfls of technical and 
genera] cdticatiou. Thf’ rctinnK of figures bv the 
different industries have given a more accurate 
picture of the clas.^itication of employee.® according fo 
their education and have made me realise the very 
important roie which nade classes may jday in any 
scheme of mdustrial edue.alion. In eveiy advanced 
countiy trade schools by reason of their uaefulness as 
the media of practical insi ruction in specific trades 
form a necessary part of the technical system and in 
any scheme of succe.ssful industrialisation of our coun- 
try greater attention has to be i)aid to the development 
of trade schools so that there may not bo any dearth 
of trained woikcrs. Such an organisation giving 
specialised inslniction jn single subject.'^ appertaining 
to industries or trades will be an ideal one in which a 
large percentage of those who failed to be selected for 
general education or were forced by circumstances to 
take to craft-centred basic education between the ages of 
9 to 12 would be able to proceed and settle down to 
a more useful career than they might have pursued by 
taking up the Senior Basic Course. Giving the boys an 
opportunity to enter into trade schools at the age of 
12 has yet another merit. ^ It will considerably help 
in improving the economic condition of tht> poor 
peasants and labourers who expect to receive eontri- 
bution from their children towards the maintenance of 
the family and are not much in favour of prolonged 
eonipulsoiy education on economic grounds. 

* The above considerations and those discussc'd in 
my previous papers emphasise the need for evolving 
a proper relationship between general and technical 


education and for a harmonious development of both, 
the following general scheme of education is proposed : 

ia) A ^stem of universal compulsory and free 
education should be introduced for agi' 6 to 9 in Junior 
Basic School. The aini of these schools will be to 
obtain permar.ent literary and the knowledge of three 

the training being iniparttvl through some ba.-ic 
cr/ift as it. ha*? been advocated in thf" W-irdha Scheme 
and subsequently reiterated in the Sargent scheme. 

(b) After a gross intelligence test at the ago of ff. 
children of normal irielligencc should be given proper 
facilities of joining the Pre-High Schools -md the other..? 
the Intermediate Basic Schools. The former typf-> of 
schools should not bp craft-centered and will impart an 
education up to the stage of class VII which is common 
to the basic ne^d.s of the different tjpes of high schools 
— General, Commercial and Technical, to some one of 
which Iheir products will subsequently join. 

(c) At the age of 12 compulsory education should 
cease and a more rigorous intelligence test being 
performed, the .'^ucct?ssfu] students should be allowed 
to proceed after proper entrance tests to anyone of the 
abo\e three types of high .'schools according to their 
aptitude and other considerations. The misfits in Pre- 
High Schools should be encouraged to join the Trade 
Schools or the Senior Basie Schools (previously dis- 

as it may bo found convenient for each case. 
Children of delayed intelligence may, if found suitable, 
bo allowed to cross over to the high school from inter- 
basic schools. At the high school stage, scholarships 
.should be givon more freely, so that poverty of the 
parents inav not be n hindrance in any case to the 
able child in taking the fullest advantage of the 
educMlion provided by the State. Misfits from all the 
three schools m.nv proceed to Junior Technical and 
C nmm( rcial institutions. 

(d) After matriculation, the studoiits of the Com- 
mercial High Schools ma 3 '‘ proceed lo I. Com. Colleges 
or t.) Hiih Commeif’ial Institutions, such as the 
Gov(*rnment Cnminorcial Institute or to Clerical 
Institutions wliic-h are rather popular in foreign coun- 
tries. Those belonging to the general high schools will 
l\av(' the maximum option of proceeding to all the 
different type.^ of Intermediate Colleges and to Senior 
Technical Institutions, such as Engineering Schools 
and Railway Schools or Mono- technical Institutions, 
such as Textile Instilulc, Silk Institute, Weaving 
Schools, Tanning Institutes, etc. The third group 
proceeding from the Technical high schools will be 
allowed to proceed only to I. Sc. Colleges and Senior 
or Mono-technical Institutions. 

(c) After the Intermediate College stage, products 
of the I. Com. Colleges may proceed to B. Com., tliose 
of the Arts Colleges to B.A. and the others (i.c., iBc.) 
to B.Sc., Medical, Agricultural, Engineering and special 
Technical Institiutions. 

</) B. Com. students may then proceed to M. Com, 
or Institute of Banking and Accountancy, which should 
be created immediately in places where they do not 
exist. BA. students will go for MA. and Law, while 
the BJ9c. students will go for MJ9c. and higher 
tnchnological institutions. 

The chart below gives in a tabulated form a brief 
resume of the proposed correlation : 



JUNIOR BASIC (Cfilt-eontred) 
[Compultoiy-^AfA 6 to 9. ChiMo 1 to IV] 
(Im lotelligonce toft at ago 9) 


Failed or forced 


Pro-High School 

[Cottipultorf : Ago 9 to 12. Claseea V to Vll] 
(2nd iotelUgonce teat at age 12) A 


I Age 12 to 15t ClaMoii Vlll to X. Not compnlaorf 


Commercial High 
Schoola leading 
to Com. Metric 
II failed 


General H. S. 
leading to 
ord. Matric 
tl faUed 


Technical H. S. 
lending to Tech. Matric 


failed 


paaaed 


1. Com. Colleges 


High Commercial 
Inetitutiona 


1. A. Gollogea 

11 

D 


I. Sc. CoUegea 

_!L 


lnt..Baaic (Graft-centered) 
fCompulaory : Age 9 to 12. Claaaea V to Vll] 
(2nd inteUigeneo teat at aga 12) 

II 


failed 
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Acconntaney 

With the above educational plan in view, R Consequently the needs of the Secondary and 
thorough anaJysis of the figures of employments of Higher education will have to be formulated in such a 
male populations of U.P. has been made from the way as to impart different types of education to as 
Census Report of 1931— as those of 1941 Report do not many persons as will annually yield the number given 
show the distribution of population by vocation. This above. 


is very unfortunate and it merely indicates lack of 
imagination on the part of the Census authorities of 
1941 pogarding Ibe usefulness of those figures. It is 
hoped that the mistake will not be repeated in 1951, 
rather more careful statistics should be collected so 
that along with the figures of employment in different 


Assuming the average dcfetcion in class promotion 
AS 4 per cent and the defection at each distinguishing 
stage i.e,, from A to B or B to C or C to D or D to B 
as 30 per cent, a progressive loading backwards has to 
be made in order to arrive at figures giving the num- 
ber of students in the commencement class of each 


Tocations the figures relating to standards of education stage which will enumerate the vocational needs. This 
in different employments are also published. The mode is given in Table III below 


of analysis is identical to the one followed in the 
previous paper (Science Culture j loc. cit.) with the 
addition of a fourth group comprising the Trade 
School. 

From the number of persons required to have 
different types of education, an estimate has been 
made as before about the number of probable vacancies 
(Table II) and this latter figure has been utilised in 
the calculation of the number of schools and Inter- 
mediate Colleges of each type (Tables HI & IV), 
following the method adopted in the paper under 
reference. 


Type of Education 
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The number of etudenta which each type of msti- mate of the total number of institutions of each type 
tutions will have to cater for being known, an estimate in U. P. baa to be made as given below:— 
of the total number is made as given in Tables IV and 

• Table VI 


Table IV 

lype of School No. 

No. to be of Institutions No. of Institu- 
catered in the required at tions with 
commence’' an average 60% having 
mnnt class of 30 students 2 sections 


in 

hundreds 

in the claasi 

in each class 

Pre-High Schools 

898 

2993 

1995 

Generar Matric 

425 

1416 

944 

Commercial Matric 

121 

403 

269 

Technical Matric 

7 

23 

15 


Table V 



No. of Matric candl* 


No. of Ini. CuIleKet 


dutea in huiitln-dii 

\i>. 

at an average 


jEoiiifi up lor 

puMbitii; Mutrw 

(.if 1(H) iiiudontb 

Typei of School 

ruUegc eclucBtiou 

in huudreda 

in ottth claoi 

General and 




Technical 

100 

107 

107 

Commercial 

34 

23 

23 


No estimate has been made of the number and 
type of Trade Schools a& appropriate trade classes 
should be attached to technical institutions and fac- 
tories in such handicnifts and artifices as have natural 
environmental advantages in those areas and conse- 
quently their number and scope will depend on various 
factors which can only be determined by a proper sur- 
vey similar to the one carried by the Technical and 
Industrial Educational Commitlce of the Govomment 
of Bengal who have made some valuable rec(-mmerida- 
tions in this regard. 

Conclusion 

It has already been stated that the analysis given 
above has been made on the figures of 1931 Census 
when the niale population in UP. wa*? 2-64 crons. 
With the- increase in population by nearly 14 per cent 
as revealed in the 1941 Census it is reasonable to as- 
sume that there must have been a pro-rata increase in 
the number of employments and hence the osiiinate 
arrived at in the present analysis must also rocei\e 
corresponding increase. That is to say a revised esti- 


No. of Institutions with 60% 
having two sections in each 
class of normal and reasonable 
stTcngtli. 


Type of Institutions. 

according to 
1931 Census 

revised pro-rata 
on 1941 Census 

Pre-High Schools 

.. 1995 

2265 

General High Schools 

(Matric) 

.. 944 

1079 

Commercial High Schools 
(Matric) . . 260 

307 

Technical High Schools 

(Matric) 

16 

17 

Intermediate Colleges 

General 

.. 107 

122 

Inti^mcdiate Colleges 

Commercial 

23 

26 


The above table gives in a nutshell the educational 
requirements of U.P. at the present stage. It must 
howevi r be clearly understood that Education in a pro- 
grcsbive country will always bo dynamic in charaeter 
and the static future which forms the basis of the pre- 
sent analysis can at best serve as a guide for a limited 
numbir of yi‘ar3. Educational needs depend consider- 
ably on the N'ltion’js outlook as well. At the present 
juncture, when with independence in sight. India 
pulsating with new life and energy for proper utilisation 
and d( vo'opiiKTit of her industrial and agricultural 
wealth much greater emphasis is needed for the expan- 
sion ()5 die tecluiieul and agricultural education than id 
Kstiniati-d h('re on ilir present-day figui*cs of eruploy- 
inenl in this province, in order to satisfy the growing 
dema'idb of iho post-war reconclrucUoua which the In- 
tort. n Govonunent have ah*' ^dy taken up in hand with 
(iiiuusiasin and vigour. 

In :t NfUiois.s! Planning a mode of approach some- 
what on the above linos is oHscutially needed if we are 
to ])ivM>iiL grave wastages and obtain the maximum of 
iflicienev at minimum of cost and thereby 
conserve our X itioiril Income and our National 
Ene^g\^ 





REV. DR. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 

Uabindrunath Tagore Memorial Visiting Professor of the 'Watumull Foundation to 
^ Indian Universities, 1947-1948 

JiY }’r(OF. TARAKNATH DAS, ph.D., 

Editor^ Amx rica-lndia Feature and News Service,* Ncto York City 


Icdiaa Indop(':ifleiiPc Day, Juunary 2Gtli, 1947. .‘xt- 
the oiornicg scrvic,-. {)i IJtc Coniiiuinity Church 
Town HflJI, Now Voik. anriounocuioiit w.'i--' rriiulo hy 
Dr. Tarakn.'iUi Dm?*. PiofpssoT’ of PubliL’ AlTairs at 
New York University, of the apj'oinlmcnt of Dr. .Toliu 
Ha.ynos HoItuos i-y the Watiimnl! Foiindaiion as 
Riibindranath Tagore Memorial Viriting Prof(?ssor to 
the Indian Universities for the year 1947-48. Dr. HoJmcs 
will leave for India in Seploml>vr nf 1947, travelling 
by way of England :nid Palestnio. Hr will confer with 
Indian Jea(leri> and speak at Uniirrsities and Colleges 
m ail parts of the coimlr^’. Ho plaii< to ix:'Mirn ehurtly 
after the new year in January, 1048. stopping briefly 
to see Kaguwa in Japan, and by wny of Hawaiian 
islands. Dr. Holmo.s will bo accompanied by his sou 
Dr. Roger Holmes, Professor of Philosophj' at Mount 
Holj’oke College on sabbatical leave.” 

This new’s-itom, published in Ihc American Press, 
ha.s a great significance for the Indian and American 
peoples and the world at large. Because Dr, Holmcss 
mission to India will be for the puipose of furthering 
the cause of cultural co-operation and friendly under- 
standing between the peoples of India and America, 
and thus closer co-operation between the East and 
the West and promotion of world peace. The late 
revered Rishi Rabindranath Tagore Die apostle 

of this ideal and preached it in various countries of 
Asia, Europe and America ; and Dr. Holmes, a fervent 
'idmirer of the late Dr. Tagore, will be in India to 
spread the ideal which is also one of tin' object ‘^5 of 
Dip Watumull Foundation. 

Bj* his own acliiev^emrnis as a scholar, social 
reformer, religious leader, a champion of world 
brotherhood .Mid above all a devoted friend of India, 
Dr. Hohups is emincnDy qualified for this mission. 

II 

. On Fcbniary 9. 19i7, Dr. Holmes celebrated “Forty 
Years Service as the Minister of Community Church 
of New York.” This, in itself, is a record. On that 
occasion he delivered -.x sermon entitled “Forty Years 
Of It,” w'hich has been printed and gives a vivid 
accouiM" of liis work during the eventful and crucial 
years of our time. On that occasion, the Ainerican 
press published the following brief sketch of Dr. 
Holmes’s life and work : 

“John Haynes Holmes was born in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania-, on November 29, 1879. ffis parents 
were Boston people and in his fifth year they re- 
himed to their native ci-ty in Massaichusetts, Mr. 
Holmes w’as educated in the public schools of 
Malden, a subxirb of Boston : graduated from 
Harvard College in 1902, and from the Harvard 
Divinity School in 1904. He took his A.B. degree 


summa citfii iaude, and was vlcctod to meraborship 
in Phi Beta Kappa. In Maj', 1930. he received ihe 
degree of Doctor of Divinity from the Jewish 
InaLitutc of Religion. In June, 1931. he received ihe 
degret' of Doctor of Divinity from St. Dawrence 
Ilniversity. In June 1945, he received Dxc' degree of 
Doctor of Divinity from the Meadville Theological 
School. He began his ministrj' in the Third Reli- 
gious Society of Dorchester (Unitarian) in 1904, 
and remained there three year.^J. In November, 1906, 
be was called -lo the Chureli of the Messiah, 
Now Y'ork City, in succession of Minot J. Savage, 
and began his work in February, 1907. In 1919, Mr. 
Holmes left the Unitarian ministry and reorganised 
his cliurch on a community as contrasted with 
denominational basis. It changed its name to “the 
Commiinily Church of New York.” 

“Mr. Holmes has lecrtured widely in this coun- 
tiy, and travelled extensively in Europe and the 
Near East.* He writes regularly for the Progress- 
sive, reviews books for the New York Herald 
Tribune, serves on it he Editorial Board of ‘Opinion/ 
and has the lead column in Fellowship magaaipe. 
His many books include The Revolutionary Function 
•o/ the Modem Church, 1912; Is Death the End? 1916; 
New Wars Jar Old, 1916; 77ie lAje and Letters of 
Robert ColJyer, 1917; New Churches for Old, 1922; 
Patriotism Is Not Enough, 1938; Oui of Darkness^ 
1942; The Second Christmas, 1943; and a new book 
to bo published in March by the Macmillan Com- 
p.any entitled The Affirmation of Immortality which 
is a selection of the Religious Book Club. (The 
book has been published already). His hymns are 
to -bo found the hymnody of all faiths. 

“Mr. Holmes has been a chaimpion of many 
great causes of human welfare and was among the 
founders of the American Civil Liberties Union, of 
xvhich he is today Chairman and ihe National 
Association for tho Advancement of Colored 
People.” 

To understand the spirit behind Dr. Holmes' 
ministry one should carefully study the following 
creed of the Community Church of New York, which 
its members recite at its services ; 

“Unto the Cbur^ Universal, which is the 
depository of all ancient wisdom and the school of 
all modem thought ; which recognizes in all pro- 
phets a harmony, in all scriptures a unity, and 
through mil dispensations a continuity ; which 
abjures all that separates and divides, and always 
magnifies brotherhood and peace ; which seeks 
truth in freedom, justice in love and individual 
discipline in social duty ; and which shall make of 
all sects, classes, nations and races, one fellowship 
of men — ^unto this Church and unto all its msoni- 
bers, known and unknown, throughout the world, 
we pledge the allogiaoce of our hands and hearts/’ 

Because of universality of this cre(^, this unique' 
Church as early as 1929 • claimed among its membere 
persons from 36 nationalities including nations on Sfwdib 
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one of the six continents of the globe. The member- 
‘chip included ProtesLants of many varieties, Roman 
Catholics,', Old Catholics, Gi'cek Catholics, Jews, 
Mohammedans, Hin dus^ Zoroastrians, Confucianists, 
Bahaists, Theosophists and Mormons. 


J(. is hard for me or any one to give an adequaie 
account of Dr. Holmes as a friend of India, in 
America, India had and has many genuine friends. 
Some of them made great sacrifices for the cause oi 
Indian freedom, with a depth of devotion which comes 
from spiritual foundation of recognition of broliiei- 
hood of man in practice, leading to service to 
Humanity. The names of these American friends are not 
known to Indians in India and the present generation 
of Indians in America. M-ajority of those wlu) pioneered 
in the field of championing the cause of Indian free- 
do>m, are dead ; and among them the names of the 
late Rev. Dr. J. T. Sunderland, the late George Free- 
man, tlie late Jane Addams. the laie Lilhan Wald 
should be revered by all who (fherisli «ihc cause of 
Freedom of Man. Le.^'t there be any mij^uuderstanding 
I wish to emphasise that there have been literally 
tens of thousands of Americans of all walks of life— 
from Uni\('rsity Professors, Ministers to working men 
and women — who have supported the causf' of Indian 
.freedom and education of Indian.*? in American 
universities and India will never be able .to pay her 
debt to America for generous and kind treatment of 
tJie sons and daughters of Mother India. 

Then there are others who have given wliole- 
hearied support to cause of India for more than 
three decades — Pi’of. Robert M. Lovett of Chicago, 
Oswald Garrison Villard, the founder of The Nation, 
Dr. Norman Thomas, four times Presidential Candi- 
date on Socialist Ticket, Roger Nash Baldwin, the 
Director of American Civil Liberties Union, Mr. B. 
W. Huebsch of the Viking Press who published Lijpat 
Rai*s ErtglaruTs Debt to India and also my India in 
World Politico (1923) and others. Rev. Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes belongs to this group who befriended 
all Indiana— sages, scholars, politicians, students and 
Workers — and tried to help them in every way. 

Dp. Holmes befriended m.v wife and me for more 
than 30 years ; and during the World War I, supported 
the late Lala Lajpat Rai who was working in India 
for “Home Rule in India^’. He at the same time sup- 
ported the cause of political refugees from India who 
believed in and worked for the establishment of a 
Federated Republic of tlie United States of India, 
long before the advent of the Gandhian era of Indian 
P*^l|tic8 (1920), However Dr. Holmes is neither 
politician nor a revolutionary ; but he is a great 
humanitarian. To champion the cause of Freedom, is 
an aspect of his Religion and he puts this faith in 
practice without reservation ; and this makes him a 
genmne friend of India. 

JV 

Dr. Holmes is a real pacifist. He has the courage 
to denounce all wars, even when his own country, the 
TTnited States of America, was involved in World 
War I and World Wap II. He is always ready to stand 
by. his futh and not to make any compromise, which 
might involve any. sacrifice of the fundamental 
principles. Thus he was ready to resign his ministry 
during the two Worid Wars, lest the members ctf his 


church were opposed to his creed of opposition to all 
wars. But hia followers stood loyally by him in those 
trying days. From my own experience I can say that 
during the World War I Dr. Holmes wa.s a solitary 
man, seeking reassurance of his creed of non-violence; 
and not until 1920 he got this reassurance in the teach- 
ings of Mahatma Gandhi. To clarify thi< point, I shall 
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quote the following passage from Dr, Holmes’s sermon 
delivered on February 9, 1947 : 

“Here, in. the midst of a world abandoned to 
war and revolution, violence, bloodshed, destruction 
and death, stood this simple, serene and infinite^' 
lovely figure. I had never heard even so much as 
his name. He was utterly unknown to American 
people. He was largely unrecognised, in his true 
proportions, by his own country. But the moment 
I touched him, like the woman who touched the 
hem of Jesus’s garment, I felt .strength and courage 
flooding into my viens. Gandhi believed in the 
pure power of the spirit, and in the capacity of man 
to utilise ithis power in every relationship of life. 
He was paci&t not in the negative but in the 
positive sense of the word. Opposed to physical 
violence in every form, including war. he substi- 
tuted for it the love of man for man, and men for 
men, as the basis of all security and *hc condition 
of all progreas. He presented thi^ higher spiritual 
law with a persuasion matched only by Buddha and 
JefiUB, and the few divine prophets of the race ; and 
in addition he worked out and applied a technique 
of spiritual action, not for individuals merely but 
for organised (masses of men in class conflicts and 
international wars, which proved him one of the 
supreme statesmen of human history. Leader of the 
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gre%t cauae of national independeneo wi'thout 
violence in his own country, be brought humanity 
a way of life which can albne deliver us from the 
•encompassing snares of death in our time. As he 
saved my soul, eo I felt he could save the world. 
Instinctively, es under guidance, on Sunday, 
April 10, 1921, I preached on Gandhi, and pro- 
claimed him “the greatest man in the world.” 
Everytliing that has happened since that Sunday, 
twenty-six years ago, has confirmed my insteiut 
judgment. If there is any virtue or any praise in 
my ministry, any epitaph that 1 would have placed 
above my a^es, it is this : “He discovered Gandhi 
of India ; he knew him, loved him, and strove to 
follow him.” 

V 

Many Indians have a distorted vision of America 
and American ideals. India will remain grateful to Mr. 
and Mrs. G. J. Watumull, the founder and the Director 
respectively of the Wajtum-ull Foundation that an 
American of the type of Dr. Holmes will visit Indian 
culture-centres not only to lecture on various topics 
of great importanee, but 'to know leaders of Indian 
thought and life more intimately to strengthen the 
tie of brotherhood of man which he cherishes for 
fellowmen in India. The subjects of his . lecture's are 
divided into three groups and tliey 'are as follows i 
A 

“How America Won Her Independence.” 

“The Critical Period of American History' (178^ 
1787).” 

“How the American Constitution was Written and 
Why It Succeeded.” 

“Successes and Failures of American Democracy.” 

“Why America Is Wlimt She Is.” 

“The Basic Idealism of Ameriican Life.” 

“American Philosophy and Philosophers.” 

“The Evolution of America as a World Power.'^ 

“America in the Post-War World.” 


“Your Country and Mine” 

•‘East and West : Are They So Different ?” 
“Tagore as a World Teacher.” 

“Gandhi as a World Lreader.” 


“What’s Happening to the World ?” 

“India and the Future of Mankind.” 

“India, Buasia and America.” 

“Religion. Politice and Freedom,” 

It will not bo out of place to give my estimiate 
oi Dr. Holmes as an orator. 1 have lived in America 
and have been very closely associated with the 
academic world for 40 years and heard many great 
speakers. In oratory Dr. Holmes’s speeches are in no 
way inferior to tlmse of the late William Jennings Bryan, 
the incomparable “commoner” and the late Eugene V. 
Debs, the American socialist leader whose words 
stirred the very soul of his audience. Furthermore, the 
distinction of Dr. Holmes’s speeches liies not in floweiy 
oratory 'but in the substance of the contents and the 
\\'\y of presentation. 

1 may saf(']y .say thint Dr. Holmes’s visit to India 
as Rabindinnalli MeinonaJ Visiiing Profcissor of Watu- 
mull Foimdvition to Indian Universities 1947-1948, will 
be •an epoch-making event in the history of cultural 
co-operation between Indin and America. It is to be 
expected that autliorities of Indian Universities and the 
Inter-University Board of India will make the best 
use of this unique opportunity. 

For further information about Dr. Holmes’s visit 
to India coirun uni cate with Mrs. G. J. Watumull, the 
Watumull Foundation, 937 MtilcolHn- Ave, Los Angeles 
24, California. 

March 23, 1947 


THE RAILWAY BUDGET 

By U. S. NAVANI, B.fic. (Econ.) London 


The Indian public has become used to bearing 
grandiose plans of successive Railway Members, for 
manufacture of locomotives, and amenities for passen- 
gers. The grandiose plans have always remained plans, 
and it is with no enthusiaamf that one hears the same 
platitudes from Dr. John Mathai. There is nothing 
exceptionally cheering about the present budget even 
apart from the proposal of enhancement of rates. 
Even the usual wartime array of imposing additions 
to reserves is lacking. 

One may briefly notice the actuals of the year 
1945-46 and the revised estimates of 1946-47, before 
dealing with the current budget. The year 1945-46 
ended happily for the Railway member. The acituai 
receipts were larger by J crom and expenditure less 
b}' 4*8 crores th^ anticipated last year. (The fall in 
expenditure is however illusory as it was ipainly due 
to throw-forward of part of the anticipated debit in the 
cost of unsatisfactoiy deliveries of some rolling stock). 
The net result was a surplus of 88*20 crores 
of which 32 crores were contributed to Central 
revenues and the balance of 6*20 crores to Bsdlway 


reserves. The balance in the reserve at ithe end of the 
year stood at 38*13 crores. For the year 1946-47, the 
revised estimate of 'earning was higher by 29 crores at 
206 crores (owing mainly to upsurge in civilian 
passenger traffic), but the revised total expenditure 
was up by 33 crores at 174 crores, owing partly to the 
throw-forward of the previous year. The not surplus 
of 8*64 crores is to be distributed among Cenitral 
revenue (5*61 crores) and Railway Reserves (8i lakhs) 
and Betterment Fund Rs. 3 crores. The Betterment 
Fund is really a part of Reserves and is only an 
aocoiinting device to earmark some portion thereof, 
for the particular purpose of staff welfare and intro- 
duction of certain safety * devices for passengeFS. Ibe 
actual Railway Reserves therefore at the end of 1916-47 
is expected to be 41-16 crores (including 13*8 crores 
of Betterment Fund created, by transfer of 12 crores 
^roim surplus of 1945-46 .and tte rest from expected 
surplus of 1946-47). One mSy here question 'tiie 
wisdom of earmarking such a large sum (18*6 mies).. 
for the purpose of building quarters for railway WOJtfc- 
ers and providing some solely devices for pasMigeis 
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anti thus artificially roduciug the railway reaeryes. 
(One ebouid not also forget <tlie contributiotiB made 
to the General revenues from surpluses during the last 
few years). Having artificially reduced the Railway 
Reserves, ^the Transport Member asks -for an increase 
in fares and rales on the ground that the reserves are 
low 1 

BtiDGiGrr 1947-48 

On the basis of existing fares and nates the esti- 
mate of gross traffic receipts for 1947-48 is placed at 
183 crores. The est.ma!e of totiil expenditure includ- 
ing appropriation to Deprecialion Fund of Ra. 15*34 
crores, is placed at 163 crores, leaving Rs. 7 crores 
•surplus for contribution to genc'cal rtjvcnues and 
’tEaiiway Reseives, as against 7*5 crores fixed by 
-government for conlr..bution to general revenues. The 
•transport Member intends to build up reserves and 
bring them up to at least 50 crores within seven years. 
On hw calcula.tion (at‘tc?r excluding 13*8 crores Better- 
ment Fund, 5 crores under special rules allocation for 
rolling stock during the war and 6 crores for arrears 
of maintenance) the reserves would only stand at 16*5 
crores. He has tlius to find an additional lOi crores, 
to do which, he proposers to in(Measo Railway fares by 
61 per cent at a flat rate and u vsmall incteaee in 
freight rate structure woiking out at one pie per seer 
of foodgrain and one pie per yard of cloth. It must 
be ladmitted that rcservoH of Railways having capital 
of over 800 crores, at 16*5 crore.s is not at all satis- 
facLory and .someth ng has Ao be done to increase th(‘ 
reserves. But the reserves are not 16*5 crores as shown 
by the Transport Membra*, bul. over 35 croree, if we 
include the newly created Betterment Fund end the 
projected expenditure on arriiars of maintenanH^ 
Surely the leserves are lesei^-cs, no matter how they 
are proposed to be .spent. The wail of the transport 
member about the inadequacy of reserves is therefore 
misleading. Secondly, doesn't tlie estimate of reccipte 
at 183 crores seem rather consoivative, particularly in 
view of .the experience of the last year, and increasing 
economic activity in the country ? His contention that 
no inci-ease in passenger fares was made since 1940, 
merely shows lluat the increasing surpluses during the 
period would have miide any such action on ^tbe part 
of government look uncalled for. It is no reason why 
the fares should be incroascjd now. Nor does the argu- 
ment, that the increase would act as a deflationary 
tendency, seem justified. There is no analogy between 
w tax and the price of a railway ticket. The latter is 
an example of cost of a commercial service, like the 
cost of a theatre ticket, and increase in it would m 
practice work as an inflationary tendency rather than 
the reverse. Further, the flat rate increase of one anna 
in the rupee would discriminate in favour of higher 
class travellers at the expense of lower class travellers. 
The increase in fares therefore seems to be unjustified 
and the C?e.ntral Aisembly ouglit to reject it. As 
regards the proposed increase in freight, the Transport 
Member staited “the incr 0 asG.s contemplated^ parti- 
cttlgrly in so £ar as these relate to the necessities of 
life as for example foodgrains and plecegoods 
'trtll be individually far too small to <^er eny 
fur *wi increase In retail prices.*’ We 

. mt loaovr what action tbe government would 
* fmsr H ^ infiteaflo in nrices of neoesidties did 
opnsequenoe of this i&oreaie in freights. 

powerful intsnpdgin toxtQes 
wifi maiiafs to flet tte jirM (rf tiMr 


goods raised, notwithstanding Jack of justification. We 
will do well not to be lulled in^p the bedief that 
consumer will be spared the effect of this small rise 
in the freight of neceesitieB. 

The increase in reserves is a laudable aim, but it 
can only be achieved slowly and the best method t® 
achieve it is to increase the efficiency land availability 
of Railway service to the public ; to increase the 
earning not by charging more but by cheapening the 
price of Railway usage. 

Otubb Fbatiuies 

The Transport Member suggested the setting Up 
nf a coinmitlee of the House to go into the whole 
question of convention of separation of Railway from 
Finance Budgot and to see if a satisfactory solution of 
the problem can now be found. This is the appropriate 
time in so far as the Railways have become a profit- 
earning asset and there is eveiy indication that they 
will continue .to be so. 

The other highlights of the budget speech were, 
pri^oHcd electrification of imiore B.B. & C.I. & GIF. 
R'li'lway st^ctors, .and the proposal to inaugurate w 
financial control branch,* to advise the management of 
each line on measures of economy and removal of 
w\aste. One of the welcome feiaturas of ithe budget was 
the announcement that 80 to 90 per cent pjasenger 
train services, stopped during the war, had been 
r(.‘stored. Purl her nearly half the number of goods 
stations and over one-fourth of passenger stations 
closed during the war were opened up to the end of 
the Inst year. The Transport Member also gave 
assurance that the policy of reopening stations would 
continue. It has also been decided to revise the entire 
rating structure to facilitate interchange of ga^ds 
between railway.s, a measure of reform long ovrr-dtie. 
It wns also cheering to learn that more coaching stock 
and wagon will be in service by the end of March 1948, 
than were in 1939. 

The government also succeeded in averting the 
.«<trikc, notice of which had been given by the All-India 
Railway men’s Federation in June last year, by meet- 
ing their demands to the exlent of 9 crores and by 
stopping the discharge of suipJiis workers until the 
award of the Adjudicator. Notwithstanding this there 
were isolated strikes on the South Indian R.ailway and 
Dr. John Mathai gave a timely warning to leaders 
against stoppage of, work and “Go Slow” policies which, 
he said, would react on the count r>' a economy and the 
workers themselves. 

As regards plane for the future, it is proposed to 
set up a new plant at Kanchrapara at a cost of 11*5 
crores for the purpose of .manufacturing 120 loeo- 
motivcB and 50 boilers a year. No locomotive is I'koly 
to emerge from this plant befoie 1950. Investigation is 
also proceeding for constmetion of 5,000 miles of now 
lines and restoration of 400 miles of lines di?Tnanlled 
during the war. It is e.xpecied that 200 new coaches 
will be turned oirt in the current year by Railway 
workshops which have been mainly engaged on repair 
work, ^mo new coaches on order supposed to 
demonstrate the standards of comfort, planned by the 
Railway Board will be on exhibition in March. The 
public would certainly be interested to know the 
comforts to be provided for them. Such a thing is nn- 
hcard of in the history of Indian Railways. 

It is hoped that the Transport Member will be 
more .fortuBftte than his predeceesbrs and vriH succeed 
in tmoilatiiig mto reality the above pl^. 



INDIAN ART IN LONDON AND PARIS 

Br AUSTIN COATES* 


Tbb SihAitioii of Contemponiiy lodiaii Art whkh 
waa recently held in Pane at the time of the UNESCO 
ibeetingB and diortly afterwards at Jodia Housei 
liOodoDi has provided a& uRexpected opportunity for 
Btook of India’s artistic achievement since the 
Tagores gave their great cultural impetus to the countiy 
gave birth to the idea of a school of modem 
TuylUn Art which would be able to hold its own in the 
principal picture galleries throughout the worlds 



His Holiness the Dalai Lama 
Painting by Kamal Krishna 

The art of the Tagores was seldom exclusive in its 
^derivation of st}de. The Japanese influence in Mr. 
Abanindnnath Tagore’s Lady wLh a Bag, which iwaa 
one of the small though well-chosen works by which 
this artist was represented at the Eadiibition, is un- 

* Mr. Austin Coates, who is tbe^son of the famous 
Tti f ig liah .composer of music Mr. Eric Coates, recently 
spent a year in India as a Plying Officer in the Boyal 
Air Poroe. In his time he took the opportuiflty 
of mal^ penonhl contacts with many pf the leading 
I ^ ian artists^ including Mr. Kanda Lai Bose and Mr. 
Jamini Boy ; he travelled widely, as far South as Capo 
Comoxini, and sta^od at Santhuketan^on two ocoaaionai 
in Januaiy 1M5 be visited Sevagram ^here he 
11 week woridng as an inmate of As. Ashnos.-^^ 
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disguised ; and the affinity of some of BabindranaA 
Tagorea drawings to the book illustratiooe which v^re 
new in Europe when the poet was a young man is a 
charming revelation of one of the influences which 
shaped the creative genius of Aat ' great artist. Ihe 
Tagores seem in their paintings to have had no desirg 
to evade any foreign influence, be it from Ae West 
or from the Far East, and for this reason Aeir work 
is of absorbing interest, while Ae picAres of those 
of their students who have sought paiticularly A avoid 
artistic contact with Ae West lack the virility and 
rest which all lovers of Indian classical Art must sstrely 
wish to find in contemporaiy painting. 

The most striking fact emerging from Ae &hibi- 
lion is Aat the day of Ae purists and revivalists in 
Indian Art is drawing to a close. No one would deny 
Ae craftsmanship and good taste of much that has 
been done in recent years in purely Indian modes ^ 
painting ; the drawings of Sarada Ukil end his pupil, 
Mr. Suihil Sarkar, whose Afcwjwri Dance was shown, 
have an unforgettable finesse of line and ibyAm. But 
art such as this no longer holds Ae field as it used ; 
and the dominating artists p India Aday— some of 
them fonneriy pupils of Ae Kalabhavana at Santi- 
niketan— arc Aose who express themselves wiA less 
conscious effort than the punsts and who have bor- 
rowed freely and advantageously from the West. 

Since Ae days of Ravi Varma one has learnt A 
have a justifiAle suspicion of any Indian arttst in- 
fluenced by the European schools. From time to time, 
indeed, an artist painting in the European manner baa 
justly achieved success, but his has more often Aon 
not been a lone flight. 

At Ae Exhibition in Paris and London, however, 
it has been possible A see for Ae first time how a 
number of gifted artists from different parts of India 
have been employing European technique wiA vigour 
and agility. Seen in a group together, as they have 
been at India House, the pictures by these artists 
throw a new light on India’s artistic development, end 
might be said A indicate that at last some bannony 
is being reached in Art between Ae traditional and 
the European influences. If this is so, it may well be 
Aat these artists are laying Ae foundations of on 
important modem trend m Indian Art 

The artists of significaDce in this group would 
appear A include Mr. Kamal EriAna, surely one of 
the best painters A India, Mr. N, 8. Bendre, whose 
Marketing was among Ae noteworthy pictures in Ae 
Exliibitjon, Mr. Zainul Abedin, whose art has lost none 
of its original verve, Mr. Raipendranath Chakravorty, 
whose Village Dacca must be placed among Ae most 
satisfying at bis landscapes, and Mr. Nagen Bhatta- 
ehaiy 3 ^, who has the great artiste virtee iff mi- 
sistency coupled wiA an honest and sound techniqiMr. 

The work iff these artists, and of oAers Iflce Asm, ' 
is vigorouii ami stimulating. To ths European It li^i^ 
of oouma, onomeeted ; the aventis European is stt^ 
ptm4f> lito'hs was «q»eoting A seose aomfUbbif Sf 
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A TALE OP TWO COUNTRIES 


^ iM and edloinn of tha tropiof, to aoe iiii aa 
latiAteapa iocfa aitf t tiiiti m Mr. Chakravoity 
vtiBK. But one liaa to bear in mind that 
Idle nvfnate EoropeBU is aipt to overlook the fact that 
^dla liae a ivinter^ and that the aoft colours of sunrise 
in Bengal, lor example, are more attractive to an 
ar^ thim the colour-drenching light of mid-day to 
point vrhich would be eiinJlar to asking an 
artist to paint nothing but nin I 

In aJUj therefore, one detected three prime in- 
fluences in oontemporaiy Indian Art as shown in this 
Exhibition. The first consisted of the pictures by 
members of the Tagore family which filled nearly one 
wall of the room ; the secoad, of the landscapes and 
gem subjects of the artists mentioned earlier, and 
which seems to represent the strongest and most 
favourable trend in Indian Art today. Tlie third in-' 
flu^ce is that of India’s most distinctive and powerful 
artist, Mr. Jamini Roy, fom* magnificent examples of 
whose work dominated one end of the Exhibition 
room. It seems unlikely that Mr. Roy will ever have 
any other piece in the story of India's artistic renais- 
sance than as a supremely successful individualist 
painter. The anonymous art of the Bengal villages was 
his predecessor, and it is difficult to think of him 
having a successor. But, alone though he stands, Mr. 
Jamini Roy dwarfs many of his contemporaries by his 
sincerity, directness, and splendid sense of colour and 
design. It is not an exaggeration to say that since the 
time when the best in Indian Art ceased to be anony- 
mous Mr. Roy is the fimt artist of outstanding merit 
to come out of India. The fluency with which he has 
translated the immemorial lines of Indian classicism 
into a completely modem idiom in his Oopim at once 
shows those unacquainted with Bengali Folk Art the 
genuineness of his work in the folk idiom, of which 
the Madonna wth St, John was a felicitous choice 
being perhaps one of his finest pictures 
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Katuxiany his work attraotod more cQnunent in 
Paris than in London, and it is amusing to note how* 
several Fariaans whp had not seen the OopM 
about to condemn Mr. Roy as an imitator ol Matime 
and PkasBo. A look at the Oopim, however, quickly 
assured them of the authenticity of Mr. Jamini Iloy*8 
art, which aroused considetable interest. Wtmt i^e 
Parisians did not know was that Mr. Roy had ex- 
perienced in Bengal somewhat the same revifision 
from the establish European techniques es Matisse 
end Picasso must have felt in Europe when they 
threw tradition to the winds. It is the fact that Mr. 
Jamini Roy found in the folk art of the villages an 
alternative idiom suited to his purpose which has made 
him in some ways the most' entirely sa^actory 
painter of -this strange period in world art throu^ 
which we are still passing. For, of the principal artists 
throughout the world who have essayed new forms 
and styles, Mr. Jamini Roy alone has consistently 
eschewed ugliness and has blown always that without 
beauty tni^ cannot breathe. 

Altogether the ibehffiition has been a most useful 
step in making the British public aware of ^contem- 
porary Indian Art, and it Im served as a foremimer 
to the Indian Exhibition which is to be held in the 
exhibition rooms of the Royal Academy at Burlington 
House this autumn and of which mti^ is expeetedt 
particularly by those who remember the wonderful 
Chinese Exhibition held there before the 'War. 

Europe has seen little of contemporary Indian Art, 
and for this reason the recent Exhibition in Paris and 
London was, owing to the wide range of artists r^ 
presented and to the publicity which it received 
both capitals, a landmark in the story of modem 
Indian painting ; and it is gr^tly to be hoped that 
in London et any rate exhibitions such as this will 
become a regular feature of the artistic calendar. 


A TALE OF TWO COUNTRIES 

By SAMAR RANJAN SEI^ 


It is a talc of the pigmy who escaped war and the 
giant who lost it. Switierland is the playground, 
and Germany, the dust bowl of Europe. I have just 
completed a month’s tour in the continent. The 
coii^tion in Oermany is temble beyond description. 
It‘ is important that the world outside should know 
something about it. The following photographs are more 
elomnt than anything that could be written. 

We in Bengal may find it difficult to imagine the 
beauty and prosperily in Switserland. But we should 


have no difficulty in realising the terrible misery that 
ites just across the border. It is jusi a repetition of 
the scenes of the Bengal famine. In Bengal^ the 
mortality was indeed much greater because we were 
already the poorest nation in the world, but even m 
bad not that demoralisation and sense of utter despair 
that all Germans, high or low, have today. Moreover, 
Bengal had more help from outside because there was 
less censorrtiip and mpre ssmipathetic neighbouis. 
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U. S. AMTARCnC EXFfiDlTtOIi 


A U. S. N«val expedition left U. 8. shores in early 
January for the Autarctk under the command of Eear 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd, who has made three 
vious trips to the Antarctic. Admiral Byrd is the only 
man to fly over both the North and South Poles. 



Ships of the Central Group of Ta<)k Force 
68 moving through pack-ice in thf* Ross Sea 
area 



« Rear Admiral Richard H. Crusen, Commander 
dl 'the Task Force 68 

* 

1[!he tmdertddng was mottvmted by the extension 
*of the Navy’s policy to develop the ehSity of naval 


units to operate under any and all conditions. A task 
force, therefore, was formed of the Atlantic Fleet which 
sailed from Norfolk, Virginia, January 2, 1947. Later 
the group was augmented by ships of the Pacific Fleet. 

At the time of sailing the Na\'y specifically out- 
lined the expedition’s objectives as being : 

1. Training personnel and testing equipment in 
frigid cones. 

2. Consolidating and develo]>ing the results of the 
United States Antarctic Service Expedition of 
1939-1941. 

3. Developing naval techniques for establishing, 
supporting and using bases under comparable 
conditions. 

4 Amplifying knowledge of the area with respect 
to hydrographic, geographic, geological, meteo- 
rological and clectro-magnctic propagation 
conditions. 



Rear Admiral Richard £. Byrd, Commander, 

U. 8. Navy Antarctic Expedition 

While the purpose of the operations if> admittedly 
of a military nature ; that is, the training of naval 
pcivonnel and the testing of ships, aircraft and equip- 
ment under frigid sono conditions, the expedition, 
because of its versatility and mobility, affords an un- 
equalled opportunity to amplify existing dats. To take 
full advantage of this feature, arrangements have been 
made with other U, S. Government departments to 
sdentists in a number of gpecialiied fields to parti- 
erpate. 
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The United Stetea Army ia represented eir and 
force ohasmie and by qiiartermaatiUEa intereited 
in olothiiig and xationa. The Weather Bureau, Coaet 
atid Geodetic Survey, Coast Guard, the United States 
Geoilecioal Service, the Bydrographio Office, the 
material bureaus of the Navy D^artment, and other 
Government scientific agencies have provid^ meteoro- 
logiatB, geographers, oceanographers, hydrographers, 
photognpheiB and other pei8<mnel. The Marine Corps 
has fumlabed a part of the air flight crews and other 
cold weather specialists. 

In sailing formation, the force of 13 ships is 
divided into three mam groups ; the Central Group 
includes the flagship, and headquarters communication 
ship, Coast Guard and Navy icebrcrakers, two cargo 
vessels and a submarine ; the East Group is composed 
of a seaplane tender, au oil tanker and a destroyer ; 
end the West Group has the same complement to 
ships. Altogether, the force carries approximately 4,000 
officers and men. 

The Central Group proceeded to the aouth of 
New Zealand. It entered the Ross Bea and established 
a base near 'Xittle Amciica,** which is about 2,000 
miles south of New Zealand. The twin wing group 
started their operations about 1,000 miles to east 
and west of *'Littlc America,’^ and they extended their 
operations. The central force, off **Little America" 
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established a shore base. From this installation, flight 
operations iwere conducted with Na^ shote-bas^ air- 
craft to explore wathm^iimits of flying range. 

The presence of coi^go ships and oil tankem make 
the entire force self-supporting m supplies and fueL 
The submanne contribute materially to the oceano- 
graphic research because of its sensitive fathometers 
and bathythermographs. Both the submarine and the 
destroyers provided additional safeguards during the 
ovor-watcr pprtion of operational flights. The major 
ships are equipped for collecting ocean floor samples, 
particularly off the sea-weed ends of the mam glaciers, 
since analysis of these samples will furnish data for 
estimating the geological composition of the terrain 
under the glacier. 

What is called “survival equipment" aboard 
craft includes emergency radio equipment for com- 
munications with the home base. On long-range flights 
plane-crews wear very heavy clolhing, rather than 
heated suits, to be sure of protection a^mst the 
weather in cose of a forced landing, * Survival equip- 
ment” also includes more clothing, skis, tents and a 
fiO-day supply of food. A large portion of the 'food is 
the old-fashioned pemmican, the pieserved meat ex- 
plorers have been u^ing foi‘ the last 100 years. Cargo 
vessels pock about six months' supplies.— Ufliff. 


MODERN PAINTINGS IN DELHI ASIAN CONFERENCE 

By Pbof. O. C. GANGOLY 


Trb Delhi Art and Craft Society had made a valiant 
effort to make the Exhibition of Contemporary Asiatic 
Art acniGve some measure of success. If it has eluded 
its grasp it is no fault of the organisers, for the time 
was too short, and the distance of overseas countries 
was too Jong, to get representative exhibits. Yet most 
of the Asiatic countries were represented — China, 
Japan, Iran, Ceylon, Burma and Bali. The small group 
of black and white compositions from Bali was sur- 
pnsing in their originality, smeerity, vitality and 
expressiveness. The Bah exhibits formed the real back- 
bone of the exhibition, and have set an example to 
Indian artists — the secrets of retaining racial and 
traditional trends, a lefsson which it is hoped will not 
be lost to the modem artists of India frittering away 
their talents and energy in aping questionable forms 
of irritatiiig “isms." The Bali drawings arc modernistic 
to the core, yet true to their Mulayo-Polynesian 
traditions. It was irritating to find a total lack of any 
deflnite aims or aspirations in the 179 examples of 
modem Indian pictures, many makers of which 
delighfted in denying their ancient heritage merely to 
pose and g^tioulate as a "Modem." Our new artists 
grow Up without any intimate contact with the old 
masters of India. One is tempted to recall the classic 
advice of Degas, the great French Modem ; ‘Tou 
must pofffs the old masters end copy them agiun, and 
it is dn^ when you have absolutely proved you are a 
godd oopyist that 3rou may be permitted to paint a 
Tadisih from Nature.’’' The truth of this doctrine was 
evident in the exhibite from China, Japan and Iran, 
editaiy exhibit contributed by Naoda Lai 


Bose. Unfortunately, the pieces from China and Iran 
were not representative of the best. In the examples 










The Ifinietrel by A. K. Cbughtai 
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exhibited^ >the IruaftH pieOBo did not dkpUy any Maaojj, Kamal Krishna aad othur •taki]ii!f» AH ttot 

original experiments, fiven the Poto PlayerB repeated vtarthily repmented, so that the show 'could not convey' 

the fxmventions of old masten. It is unfair to judge to Asian delegates the best that India hgs produced 
modem Bunnese Art by the fed^ mter colours in thin> in recent times. Dr, Abanindranath Thgore and Ai^ 
BupeificiaJ technique, with no affiliation with ita old Kumar Haidar are very poorly represent^f a fast gria* 
aesthetio heritage. The Ceylon group was equally vously to be mourned. The really interesting pieces wM 

contributed by Sailos Mukherjee 
{fodet %n the Wood), Rani Chanda 
{Mother and Child), Maniabi Dey 
(Go/den Btver), B, Gangoly CPor^ 
trait of Mm Foeier), Hchber 

(Mj9tderi.h<ood) , Qirish Miaadal 

iOolden Bird), Pawmal Roy {My 
Frtend), S. Sen’s Red Oleander, 
and ^shil Sarkar’s The Dancer* 
Of the newcomers, Vishnu Sharma 
has jiis»tly won a prize for Afctid- 
ing It was unfortunate that many 
new and immature artists covered 
tlie walls who had not yet earned 
a place in an luter-Asian Show. 
This can only be explained by the 
supposition that the organizers 
must have been hard put to it to fill 
up the walls, there being no better 
pictures to spell out an Exhibition 
worthy of this unique occasioD 
is easy to find valid excuses for 
the poverty of the exhibits, — post- 
war conditions lengthening the 
shadows of war conditions,^ re- 
peated exhaustion of availa,ble 
piotorifil nsm'tM bv I'ocent exhibi- 
tions both at home awl abroad, 
and so on. But if the exhibits 
were not really rf*presentative, 
they have offered enough food for 
leflection**. Buddhist culture n®d i 
spiritual thoughts had provided 
nch materials for artistic ex- 
pression in all parts of Asia during 
the past two thousand years and 
held together the whole of Asia 
in one common nnity. And one i* 
inclined to ask jf Maitreya, the 
future Buddha, is late in coming, 
what form of secular art can offer 



Landscape with Volcano 
By an unknowin Balinese painter 

disappointing with the single exception of Rev Mangu 
Sri Thera’s N/ola-’Damayanti, a sketch daringly modem 
and basically Indian. Sakalasutiya's Morale Daughters 
is in an aggressively modernistic manner unsuitable for 
such sacred subjects. Sammuganathan’s design for 
PortraUe in Mosaic is a praiseworthy piece of experi- 
ment. In the Indian section, names from Bengal pre- 
dominate, though a few pieces from well-known artists 
from the United Provinces, Bombay, (none from 
Madras)^ figure on the wall. Somlal Shah, R. V. Raval, 


common media for social, intellec- 
tual and spiritual intercourses 
among the affectionate Brother- 
hood of Asiatic Nations. As matters stand at present, 
for all the Asiatic brethren the barriers of languages 
art* more fomiidablo than the barriers of mountains, 
oceans and other frightful frontiers. In this predica- 
ment and before an all-Asian Esperanto is devised, the 
illiterate language of the Visual Arts offers the ^ only 
fruitful channel of an intimate and dynamic inte^ 
course between the various races and cultures of Asilt 
which were so happily brought together at Delhi in ^ 
picturesque assen^ly. I , J 



The Golden Tower of Mndura Temple 


the origin of the town. A morchant of Manalur, then 
the OBpital of the Pandyan kingdom, who used to 
travirf far and wide for the puipoae of trade while 
pasahig through the Kadamba forest, saw a Siva- 
linga^ by the aide of a beautiful little lily tank. Ab 
the son had. already set, he decided to spend the night 
there. That day being Monday the Devas came lo 
wmahip Lord Siva. The merchant witnessed the cele- 
brations and at daybreak be returned to Manalur and 
told the news to the Pandyan King The King came 
to spot and to his great surprise saw a tigress 
feeding the young one of a deer. Kulasckhara Pandya 
thought that the plaw ought to be s sacred one, nnd 
^eided to found a city there and make it t^e Capit'il 
m tha Pandyan kingdom. Accordingly, the forest 
cleared and when .the layout of the cily was being 
made, king was bewildered as how to limit the 
'botandariGB.of -the dty. At that time Ood Siva appeared 


Tlio Westeru Tower of Madura Temple 

The fame of the city s.mcad fsr and wide. The 
enemies of the Pandyan Kitu? became jealous of him 
end sent a huge snake to dc'iiiov- the c,iy. The Pan- 
dyan King slew Iho snake m battle ; but before it 
died the snake b)ui foiih n Mi earn of poi-ou which 
began to spread thiouphnul Iho city. The mhabiUnte 
of the nfy prayed lo God Cnoikmaiha to protest 
them. Chockanaihi spiinklrd over tlm' aiy a drdp of 
madhu (nectar) from the Chan li '-Kala wli cli he was 
bearing on his iH'itiess. Tin vrnoin which spread 
throughout (he ci'y bubsided and from that day on- 
wards the oily came to be known as '‘Mndhurai* which 

s Tfrw— Beautiful ; Akiuoi— Poisonous mouth, hers 
meaning 
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mMU aweet city <now «orrupted into Madura by 
I tollMh uaige). Tbe Bthala-Purana daterSm thu inci- 


After that Medim eatne luukr the Navefai of Axooty^ 
ftDd then pend into tbe bmdi of Tipu Sultea of 


doDt thus : *'As the kind-hearted end beloved Chodka- UyBote. After die iUid Uymm W«ff« vee 

anthap the Lord of all Gods, (by sprinkling nectar) annexed to the British Tenitoy in UOO. 



Nandimandapam, Madura 

the ■tream of bitter poison 
spit by the make into a river of 
■veet neotar and made the city 
beautiful, the name of the city from 
that di^ onwds eame to be called 
thiwid^out the world as Madurai- 
ma-Nagar, ijb., tbe great city ot 


Today, Madura is the second largest dty in the 
Madiae Presidency, It is a well-planned city. The 
temide of Ooddem Meenakshi is situated in the centre 
of the town. The main roads, which ere broad and 
clean, fonn ooneentrie squares, while the streets cutting 
across the roads lead to the temple. 

Medura from veiy ancient times is noted as the 
Centre of Bduoation and Culture in Tamil Nad. The 
third Tamil fiangam (200 B.C/400 AD.) flouiidied at 
Madura. Today, there are two Arts Gollegae, a Tamil 
Sangam, a Sanskrit College, and s Teohnioal Traiuing 
School. 

Madura is an important industrial centre. There 
pe at present four Cotton Mills in the town. Madura 
is noted for its Textiles especially hand-loom caries, 
dhoties, and banians. Other important industries are 
metaJ works and jeweUeiy. 

PtACu or Imtbibbt 

The important places that are to be seen iu 
Madura, are jthe famous Meenakshi Temple, Pudnmsn- 
dapam, Tirumal Naik’s PaJaoe, and the Mi4riM.mman 
Tank. 

The Meenakshi Temple is a marvel of eogineer- 
ing skill. Its arehitectiural beauty is indeseribiAile. The 
gigantic towers which appear to embrace the slqr, the 
fine sculptures of the Nandi Mandapam, the huge 
imagm M Gods in the Tboumnd-Pillar Mandapam, 
the life-like statues of the Naik Kin gn in the Pudu 
Mandapam, the beautiful Golden Lily Tank and the 
Golden Vimanam over the shrine of God Sundare- 
swara, the paintings of the Pinot Mandapam,-^! 
these bring forth the splendour of Indisn Architectuia 
of the Drsvidian type. 


HianuKT 

ITp to 600 AD. Madura was under 
the rule of the Pandyiis. Between 
600 to 000 AD., the Pallavas of 
Sanchi held sway over the city. 
During the 10th, 11th, and 12th 
centuries the Cholaa were powerful 
and Madura was included in the 
empire of the greater Cholas. At 
the end of Utb century the Fandyss 
egidn mme to power. At the close 
of the 12th eentuiy Malik-Kafur 
invaded the dty ; but there was 
no pennenent conquest. When the 
Vijaya-Nagar Empire expanded 
under Krishna Deva Raya, Madura 
under Vijayanafar end it 



A view of Madura— The Temple Cby 


eame to 


. , _ be The temple is an immeasurable source of ptasurv; 

ruled by the Naiks, the Viceroys of VijayiDagar. After to the lover of art and erehitecturq. It mada the. 
the des^ of Eridina Deva Raya, the NaikB beeame meange of godliness to the seeker d idi|jous troth, 
independent and held sway for about two eenturies* It instills poetry in the heart (ri poets. It famishes Mn- 
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•of mteiiate for the hiatonui to meatoh upon. There 
iVi bigfer temples in Booth Indie, but in its splendour 
and b6fxity, the Bladnia temple supenedes iIL 
This famous and holy temple of Goddess MeensJmhi 
was thrown open to Haiijans in 1B30 when the Con* 
Ministry under Rajaii was in power. Today all 
us inesp^ive of caste or creed oan offer worship 
an the 

Next to the temple, the Tiramal Naik'e Palace 
and the Maiiammen Tank are worth TuitiDg. The 
massive pillars, the beautiful Durbar Hall, and the 
bathing-^iat of the Tirumal Kaik*a Palace will give 
immense plessuie to a visitor. The big Mariamman 
Thnk, with a Mandapam surrounded by a beautiful 
garden in the eentie, ia very grand to look at. Every 
year in the Tamil month of Thai (Januaiy-Febniary) 
there ia a floating featival when God Sundara with 
Goddeaa Meenakshi ia taken in piocearion in a 
beautifully decorated floating car in the tank. 

Four milee to the south of Madura is Tiruparan- 
Kimdram where there is a cave temple of God Sirrah- 


maniya. The Viehnu Temple at Alagan-Koil, a village^ 
ten miles east of Madura, is another idaoe fll 
interest. The Alagar Temple is situated at the i<Hit 
of a hill and it also contaioa good speoimens of 
sculpture. 

Madura is a city of festivals. All through the yeas 
there are festivals in the temple of Go^eas Mee- 
nakshi, the moat important of them being the Ghitnr 
festival held in Apiil-May, the Puttu-festival hM in 
January-Februaiy. People all over the eountiy attend 
these festivals in thouauids. 

Madura la a sacred city. It is called Bhuldka- 
KaiJasa. The poet, who wrote the Sthala-puiana, while 
describing the streets of Madura, saye : ‘Xord 
Sundareswara wandered in the streets of Madura lell- 
ing bangles, jewels, and firewoods, for the sake of 
protecting his devotees; how can I express in po^ 
words the beauty and sanctity of the streets, whioh 
had the good fortune to kiss the feet of the Lor d— to 
feet which even the Vedas, being unable to toiisli« 
praise aloud I" Much lea oan I describe the splendour 
and beauty of Maduisr— the Temple City. 

lOi 
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Ah a geographer, 1 should only like to put forward the 
scope of contrd)ution of geography to the economic 
•development of our own land of India. At the very 
outset, it should be conceded that geography is 
fundatmentally a field science which takes into cog- 
nisance the individual findings of other albed field 
sciences— geology, meteorology, hydrology, pedolo^, 
agriculture, etc., and synthesises them in a positive 
^ographical perspective. While other field sciences 
ihvestigate the various terrestrial phenomena indivi- 
dually, geographers, who must be conversant with the 
facts a^ fiiidiogs of related sciences, make a 
synthetic study of them conjointly from a solely 
rationalistic and humanistic viewpoint. All the 
material phenomena in the geologic, climatic, and 
.edaphie environment of the land are critically studied 
fcoOL the atandpoint of man and his society, with 
particular emphasis on the nature and extent of such 
^geologic, edaphic and hydrologio resources and how 
far and in what way they can be exploited and con- 
served for the economic betterment human aociety. 
It is for the geographers to present a clear picture of 
to country^ precent and potential natural resources 
in oonjunetion with her preoure and pattern of popu- 
lation and to indicate to line of her economic deve- 
lopmnnt, so aa to bring a balanced stste of economy 
between to natural resources and to population 
iMinlBn in dtfersnt natural regions of to country. Hiis 
TSgicnal concept, of eeonomie develppmcnt tending to 
bruig about a geographic equilibrium between the 
kiatuzal .resources, demographic pressure und socio- 


economic fabne of a country is a significant contri- 
bution of geography in effecting a planned economic 
life of a nation. 

1 would like to indicate a few positive lines m 
which geographers can contribute immensely towards 
an economic planning for a better and prosperous 
India, depredated and impoverished by two centuries 
of exploitation by an alien rule. In this age of 
*machine*euUure* and scientific technicism, industrial 
development has become aynonjrmous with the 
economic progress of the country and as such studies 
in industrial geography’ have assumed tremendous 
importance. It is for the Indian geographers to bring 
mto light the nature and extent of India's terrestrial 
resources, the aimount of reserve of high and low grade 
basic raw materials of industry, the total reserve of 
solid and liquid fuels of different qualities and their 
geographical distribution, in the light of the latest 
scientific investigations. It is for the geographers to 
make a thorough survey of minerals m which India is 
iqpecially enriched, so that they may be properly ex- 
ploited. as well as proper assessment should be made 
of the ^strategic minerals' in which India is extremely 
poor, in order that they may be conserved trithout 
that danger of raubtnrtschaft. It is the main eemoem 
of mdustrial geographers to indicate the prospective 
locations of India's future industries based on e^loi- 
tation of her abundant raw materials, with special 
reference to the availability of cheap power, adequate 
transport facilities, supply of skilled labour force and 
accessibility to consuming markets. In any such 
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planning for industrial Jocation, tbe geograpbioal aspect 
.would be to aim at ma^umum indubtnal efficiency with 
tbe prospect of inaximumit consumption in market at 
a muumiim Joss to the natural resources and to the 
labour force, lu respect of some of the basx raw 
material, such as hematite, ilmenitc, manganese, 
chromite, bauxite, mica, etc. India is specially rich and 
she has a bright future in all types of iron and steel 
induBlnes, aJuininiiim indubtry, chemicil, eJectio- 
chemical and el ectro-metail urging indubtiie^, as also 
in various other aucillary ones. In paper, fertiUser and 
dyostutf indusliies, India has a promising future 
coDsideiing her forest and grassland icsourccs, abun- 
dant water supply and bufhcient chemical salts. 
Agricultural indue: ry, including the harvesting, milling 
and packing of India s siu-plus foodstuff, oil seeds and 
grains on a sciciiiihc hue, has also an immense scope 
for development, which will also stimulate the exj>au- 
Sion aud iccoustruction of Indian agriculture. In any 
case, it is for tlie geographers to prepare a bold blue- 
pruit of the industrial regeneration of India, based on 
a balanced state of economy between the country's 
treasure of natural lesoun'es, their utilisation in 
industrial development und their judicious couseiMi^ 
lion for tbe emergent period of futurity. 

Development of India’s power-ic&ouFces is the 
sine qua turn of her industrial development, and the 
prime objective of mduslnal geogiaphy m India would 
be to indicate the line of planmng for the generation 
of more million kilowatts of electrical energj* from the 
so^'allcd inferior end wabtc types of coal scattered all 
over India, as well as from innumerable streams and 
hven so long neglected as useless or dreaded as 
notorious, in the light of a detailed topographic and 
hydrographic survey by trained geographers. The aim 
in this line should be to implement the slogan of 
'electricity for millions and for evciy home aud wheel’ 
by way ol coMTing the whole of India in a complete 
network of electrical gnds from every hydro-rleo^-ric 
plant and coal mine, producing power at the cheapest 
possible costs. Development of India’s thei-roal power 
amd reorganisation of her coal and industry would also 
include among other things, reco\ery of multitudes of 
bye-products from sheer wastage aud setting up of a 
chain of subsidiaiy Indiistnes from them at lowest 
possible adjncenl to the mining areas. Particular 
eniphiiais should iduced on the possibility of coin- 
billing all the important heavy and light industries of 
the adjoimng lu a reciprocating functional rela- 

tionship within a siURle electrical grid system, so as 
to transform each industrial region into an area of 
*giant industrial eonibine.’ Such definite ‘mdustnal 
cones’ will have the advantages of industrial self- 
suflRicienty and rcoiiornic equilibrium and should be 
planned to develop bases on the gengrapliic concept 
of regionalism' rallu'i lhan on arlilr-ial provincialism 
The geogrflphicMl aspf'ct of industrial plaTining would 
also include the problem of eongealion of industries 
on more favoured areas with serious repercussion on 
ffie pattern of population, demography and social life 
of the. region, and a geograpliical approach would 
immensely help the State authorities in decentralising 
and distributing the industrial load evenly over the 
whole country with the help of quick power trans- 
mission and swift transport facilities, so as to bring 
^out a regional equilibrium over the entire land with 
its even burden of population and socio-economic 
harmony. 


In the field of agriculture and food supply*, 
geographic siudios are of immense help, if not o£ 
tundamental impoitauce, in an agrarian oou^^ like 
India, where about 70 per cent of her pop;ulation are 
really ‘sons of her soils’ f(» their subsistenee and about 
00 per cent of her population village-dweliers. In foot, 
'agricultural geography’ constitutes the fundamental 
study m the economic life of mankind, about three- 
fourth of the humanity being ecologic^ly bound to 
the productive lands of this earth. In IncUa, a proper 
geographic survey would vividly bring into light the 
total extent and distribution of land under different 
types of land usage, as also the nature of her a^i- 
cultural resources in the shape of maximunn) productive 
capacity of food and cash crops aud the strength oi 
livestock population. Out of a total area of 100& 
million acres, only about 280 million acres are sown 
with crops annually (of which only 220 million acres 
are under food crops) and about 110 million acres of 
land are ‘cuUiiiablc waste’ and 58 millions fallow 
land. In a land of famine and starvation like India, 
where there is a food deficiency for about 48 million 
pel sons every year under normal harvest, such an 
enormous extent of culturably waste land reflects lack 
of geographic intelligence. Also the dependence of 
food production solely upon a uniform monsoonai 
rainfall, at the hand of fickle Nature, the abnormally 
low yield of most of tbe Indian crops in the absenn^ 
of proper manuring, crop lotniion and soil^onserving 
practices, as also tlio veiy hcav^ pressure of human • 
and cattle population on the limited agncultural lauds, 
with coDsequc'iit malnutrition and disease to both of 
ri’.cm, are somt* of thr burning problems of our agri- 
culture. An elaborate ‘Land Utiliaaljon Survey’ con- 
ducted by expert geographers under the aegis of the 
State would be able to indicate precisely the aieas 
throughout the length and breadth of India that can 
be brought under plough in addition to the existing 
ones, the areas that can be devoted to a rotation of 
moie than one crop including a fodder crop for the 
cattlo, tlie areas where food crops should be raised at 
the cost of commercial ones and forests, areas where a 
new substitute for an uneconomic crop can be sue- 
(T&<iful1y grown under the same climate, drainage and 
.soil, as well as areas where market-gardening or diy 
fanning or a mixed dairy— -foddei -foodstuff fanning can 
be undertaken most i*ron«mur‘ally. All these are of 
vital consideration in the problem of feeding 400 
millions of India s hungry souls. 

A similar 'Soil Erosion and L'lnd Reclamation 
.Siinoy' of India wdth the help OJ geographers, oon- 
\crsaot with the details of topography, geologic build 
II]) and climato-floral environment of the land, will 
iudicutu precisely the colossal extent of land, in fact 
more than 150 million acres, (hat have been ruined 
beyond practical agriculture under the continual 
attack of various forms of soil erosion. It will also 
indicate that vast agricultural areas are rapidb^ losing 
Uieir productivity and are going to merge into sub- 
marginality only to be abandoned soon under that 
insidious attack of '^eet erdsion’. 8uch a detailed 
geographical survey of ravages and slow ruination of 
lands under particular climatic and physiocpaiihic 
environments calls for a number of practical steps in 
controlling tbe menace of soil eibrion and in the . 
reconstruction of Indian agriculture. They include , 
afforestation, guUy-plugging, field-4erraeing and contour 
ploui^ing in the severely eroded areas of Siwalik. 
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foothiiJfl» Chota Nagpur plateau, Central Indian /orc- 
* knd ; proper imgation, drainage, liming or planting 
o( near orupe in the aJlmlme lands, waterlogging areas 
on sandy ^coastal tracts of UP., Punjab, Sind, Bihar, 
Bengal and Orisga, as albo planting of suitable types 
of gras&ea and tree plantei as a defensive vegetation 
against the advancing wind-crosion from deserts m 
some parts of UP. and CP. In the problem oj yield 
of foodgrains and out-turn of field crops, a proper 
statistical study on an actuarial basis of the climatic 
control in conjunction with the cdaphic conditions 
would also reveal many potont facts with regard to 
the maximum return of crops under different climato- 
edaphic environments. Recent ^climograph-isoplctluc' 
studies m the yield of ciops iii the U.S.A., as well 
researcii in 'agro-elrinatolog}'' m the UBS.R iiaxe 
been very helpful to visualise the geographic control 
of crop-production and in effecting a national I)!*!)- 
giumme of agricultural reconstruction, li thus goes 
without saymg tiiat in any task of agnculi.iial 
consti-uctiun comprising a proper system of land 
reclamation, land utiJisat] and soil conscrvi 
active help of trained geog aphers h e not only he 
but imperative. 

In any programme of 'Conor c rccom-^tn 
India, development of her Lransprit and coi 
tion systems is an essential pre ‘quisitc for T)romo*in^ 
econoniie weluire and si«:ial progre m different parts 
of India. As a matter of fact, expansion and reorga- 
nisation of the lail and roudwuy is the cryii p: nei'd 
of India today, where 350 millionF of her tot*, popu- 
lation live in 700.000 village*! scattered all o\n the 
vast eiihcontini’ui and whore the niral life ha.s been 
the very rauon d'etre of her national (xu^louce Out 
of a total fnea of 1800 million pq miles lu Imln the 
railway iiiulrago amounts to only 41000, wheiea^^ ro'id 
system accounts for only 30,000 miles of Innglb fot 
which only 82,000 is metalled) rrpirfccuiiiiu; on average 
about one-fiflh of a mile of road t»i a -q mile of area 
or loss 1h,in half a mile of road or each vJIagi In 
actuality, tliousamh’ of villiigos ait maro.iurd 'iMiids* 
vast expanse of corn-fields or swamp" aM<l Oie fault’’ 
svsU-m of exiting railways and highwj\s h'u< seriou&ly 
deteriorated the draiiiagf .-ystoin and inland iiavigaiion 
of the coimtiv, siecnntua’iiig untold nusm' to million*? 
of villagers. With an elahoratr geographic s*iid\ cd tii'* 
topography and settlement pattern of tin* rounttv, 
geographers can aptly advise the Sbte aiithorifv in 
their task of constructing a network of National 
Highways and Railway .«• connected with an extensive 
f^v^stem of canals over the e’')tire land linking tli^rebv 


every village of India with tho neaiby villages, towns, 
railways oi ports. Such a grid system of land and 
water communjcalion would bring every comer of our 
village accessible to market and every bit of aiir lend 
a"(*e8sible to enteipnsing lill(‘rs, would facilitate 
.Hjiii’dy nansport of agricultural produce and distri- 
bution td better ‘loeds, fertilisers and amenities among 
ilu faimers, .is also promote 07 jenmg of new factories 
m far-off lands, linking the industry witli the people. 
Naturally, reuonstru-ction of future canals, roads and 
rsilw'nys of India should aim at decentralising and 
distributing her indiislrics and population burden 

fVf'Dlj' over the countiy, so as to bnng a regional 
balance in economic self-sufiicicncy and demographic 
pressure in differeni. parts of India, Indeed, the social 
and ecological a.'^p^'cts of the economic plnnmng for 
rill ore India shoi'kl mchide the task of shifting tho 
urban population load and it.s social rigidity from tho 
congested mdustruil conurbations to the rural sur- 
roundings, by developing a S'f'iics of 'ruiban towns’ or 
‘garden eihes,' where mobility, amenities amt comforts 
of a modem city life can be supplemented by 
freKhnes.s and flexibility of a rural life. 

Jya'^tly, It should be cleariy realised by all that in 
any sc* heme of planning for the development of Indian 
industiy or roconstniction of her agriculture or expan- 
sion of hci arteries of communication ns well as of 
i( .iii'fiTig.r 7 hrr jiattern o^ population, maps represent- 
ing the IviMc data are indispentable for the State 
plfiiincr'!. It is for the geographers and none else to 
pn‘p;ire under the aegis of the State a series of ‘‘base 
maps” for economic planning of India, clearly indicat- 
ing the factual representation of India's mineral and 
pow'cr r»»sour(iPf}, her prospect of industrial growth, 
hr» Ijind iiMigc and soil resources, the prospect of her 
agricultural reconstruction, her pattern of population 
and wpcs of settlement, in fact every phase of her 
r.ilioDa) life. Preparations of such a series of **base 
■nn'iis'. cor*NL'qiicut iip*m a thorough survey of tho 
demographic pattern and land and water resources of 
the country, is the «£r<e (]ua non of pliinning for India’s 
ec»*nnmic regeneration The United Stages oS America and 
^o\’ei Ru.^sia have gone ahesd in the race of economic 
pnigrrsf with the help of their State geographers ; let 
us hope, India will not fail to invite the active help 
of Indian geographers in the task of bringing irp a new 
mid prosperotip India. 

Pnj f ,i,ninhu'nl /i' tlif Sympo^thm u;. *Piac« nf Stienc^ m (A* 
Flannid «/ Ini'fi' Organised ly the Indian Stitmt Canfreu, 

Thirty fourth ^vtuon, Delhi, IMT. 
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of India waa fully graeped by Aaoka who gave it "a 
practicaJ shape and made the full use of it to promote 
the eauae of piety m ladu and the world, and to 
ensuie Upe real progress of humanity liirough a prep^T 
uudeisLauding and appreciaiion of each other’.s culture. 
Tims indeed India came to be ‘placed between the 
cultures of the East and the West.'’ It ,s in Asoka.-? 
<sreativc vision of an empire of Dhavma itiaf. w<? 
the fuliilmont of India'd chen''hed deeiio for harmonisp- 
ing the national aspirations w'jth the international 
amity and solidariTy, The M ryan empiie founded b> 
Chandragup^a was imniediat y preceded by the *’ 1 - 
vation of Aicxandei, tlie dii mer of a w(h-1lI empire 
Over the rums of the g'eat 'or.^'i'in empire was buili 
for the lime being a Macedoi lan empire with its 
dcstiuctivc and foimative ifTecb on the culture and 
civilization of Asxa. The rcac^icii of the Aeliaememaii 
supj'eniacy naturally led to the awakening of a new 
vision of world domination in the Grc(‘k mind. Willi 
the establishment of the Macedonian empire in Afuca 
and Westeip Asia the republican ‘spirit of Greece gave 
way to an imperial craze, and it is true to say that 
thereafler the history of Macedonian cnip re became' 
just a cliapter of the hi.story of Persia. The North- 
Western India di.‘«unitcd fell an easy prey 1o the Greek 
invader, and the same united under the common 
leadership of Cliandmgup^i, “shook off from its ni'ck 
the yoke of servitude.’’ 

However meagre was the Greek knowledge of 
India prior to Alexander's invasion, the stories tiien 
current in Greece went to depict India “as a land of 
righteous folk.** Tlie Greeks became factors in tlie 
hisloiy of Asia and India first a.s lonians nex< as 
Macedonians, and last as Bactrians, and ra?*nrtfl w-as 
adopted in Indian usage as a Sauskritised form of 
Totui, derived from loma. The Achnemonifm in'*ei lo- 
tions that speak of two Greek settlements in Asia 
Minor distinguish the lomans es those who wore some 
kind of head-dress (lakabfiaras) and *thos(' who dwelt 
near the sea, meaning the Mediterrane-m. thr firit 
placed to the west of Skudria and the second to the 
West of Kappadokia. Some of the early loniaiis who 
founded a colony somewhere between the river Kubha 
(Kabul) and the Indus came to be known together 
with the Kamboji^, the Gandhnra*', and other war- 
like neighbours as a Pcr.'iianised people whose social 
organization and reliarioua principle** diffc'red from 
those of the Indo-Arv-in community. Tliey recognised 
just two social grades of masters nod slaves, menuiTig 
however, no impassable barrier between th ' two : 
AhimM or the non li'»n'ni’'»g of life was not I he cardinal 
principle of their relic ton. 

The first thirc Mmryn emperors of India were n 
communication thiough rnvo>s with the Greek noteii- 
tates of Syri.i ami Western A'ia, Egypt, Cyreno, 
Mamlouia, iind alt o'" whom were either the 

generals of Alexander or then siicc(\saors Although 
Mrgfisllienes. tlie amba^^sidor of Salruko-^ Nikalor io 
the Couit of Chandraguptn (Sarn/rakofto/s) paid the 
highest complinieiif lo th? J^'ws .ind the Indian-i as 
the two impnilant peoples nho had developed philo- 
sophic d thinking on I side Gieoee, ami noted some 
f.trk ng po nts of oinulariV between Indian philosophy 
mid Gieek ihoiighf partiniln’Iv with regjird to the 
Fludv of nature and tlie idea of soul and its im- 
moita’-iv it i*! undeniable that the cistern thoughts 
moved on a h'gher level of solf-consc outness, n-nd 
viewed end judged things from a higher plane of 


religious experlenoe and apirituality. With the eastern 
thinkers it u} not mere man that he is “the measure 
of evoiything'' but only that man who is pure in the 
eye of the maker or one who lanks with the Deity by 
\ 11 LUC of his knowledge and self-perfection. 

The envoys of Aaoka were the imperial agents for 
carrying cultural miasioii lu the world within and 
without. Tlie shaping infiiirDCi of hi-? programme of 
piety aiid of his ethp'ul Kh iAlisiu m the whole of 
human conduct, and jnstituhon was great indeed. Hia 
noble idea and scheme of iidigious toleration con- 
tained soruLM-hing evci jiri'cvous lor the guidance of 
jMostcTity in all coimtiics and among all nations. It 
1 - rightly said that Asoki did for Buddhism what St. 
Paul did for Christianity by preaching and stressing 
mainly “thr dynamic of conduct,’' 

It i£t difficult yrt Lo say how far Mfizdaism or 
Zoroa'>LManiftm, tlie national faith of the Median? and 
Iranians, succeeded in pioducing any appri'ciablo 
Jiangrs in the Egyptian rciigion and the then known 
religion of the Jewish people. But there is evidence 
to piove that thi’ confidenlial teaching of Mazdoism 
had ^ome amount of app*'al lo the Greek philosophers, 
including Aristotle, ajid ii is not claimed without 
reason that Neo-PlatoTij.'-rn was definitely jth Greek 
offshoot. The Rom Jin empire came to include the 
countries m Asia Minor after the decay of the Greek 
suzeramty. In this vcr>* region Christianiiy arose 
nearly two and a half centuries after Asok.i as an 
emotional faith with its liigh moial tone, noble ideas 
of self-surrender to ih(' Divim ivill, self-dcdicition, 
and self-sacrifice, and powerful nioteqt againsi T)’‘iest- 
ridden Judaism. 

The projichmg of the lU’W gospel of love peace, 
and fraternity b> Jesus' ('hrisl in We^tleru Asu and 
that of tlie religion of goodness and humani y by 
Mam in Turkestan and lU neighbourhood were un- 
doubtedly two aigniCcani developments in the East 
The greatest act of felony ever committed by the 
Jewish Scribes and Pharisee.** was the cnicifixion of 
Jesus, and that by the Magian priests of Iran, the 
death of Mani brought about by them Mazdak 
suffered the same fate at the hands of thr Zoroistrian 
priesthood, and the communisrn preached by his fol- 
lowers was violently supprf’ssed by the Sasssnian 
uil»‘rs under jfac same influence 

In India, at about tliis time, the growing iiopular 
demmd for 'he woiship of a supreme Personal God 
was met through the docetism of the Bhngavad Oita 
wliich m Its umveisali^imi sought to make room foi all 
H'isses of TTirn and for all religious temperaments 
There is no cause for astonishment therefore that tite 
Bicti.ans, the Partliia-ns. the Scythians, and olfaeis 
who came into India were -dlowed a free stav without 
inol«*5ta'ioii or persr'Ciifion India showed the same 
spirit of toleration to the Jews, the Christians, •nd 
the Parsers who happened fo come here 

The contact with the Greeks in the North-West 
was fruitful in that the Greek idea of huimionity and 
beauty combined with India’s spirituality and sense of 
infinity led to the development of the Mahayana 
Mltnnsm and idcnl of .self-dedication to the cau.se of 
human service. 

India figured at this period as the centre of trade 
and industry along with commercial enlerprises. SEd 
if she 1 rally succeeded in her foreign ventures, she did 
so by competing in open markets through the qualify 
of her goods and capacity for meeting the loc^ 
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deauvAdfl without the spirit of exploitation end under 
no political domination. In the same spirit of meet- 
^ing the Cultural and spiritual demands of other 
peoples, the pt^achcrs went far and wide, and through 
them was established India's inseparable bond of love 
and tie of frieadsliip with the countries around. 

Thiough all the earlier currents -and cross-cuiTeiits 
of history, India reached the very zenith of her cultuic 
and civilisation, opulence and power under thf' Gupta 
imperialism, and she shone foitli thou as the biightost 
star in the horizon of Asua. Hioclu:.srn look a dofiniio 
shape as a tolerant dcistic; end m.isUc faitli, and Ihe 
Indian oolonJes in the Malay Arrhjpelago became 
flourislimg centres of Indian culture and itiflui nco The 
dose ethnical, counmerciiU, politioal, and cultural 
relationidiip between the inainlaiuj of India and riie 
island of Ceylon was OMtabiishod in Cfirlier times The 
moial eode of (\>nfiieiii^ and the Taoist q'ltiidisru and 
mystical doctrine of Tao had piepaied the Chinese 
mind for the rece]j'ion and appiTCiatiou of Indians 
profound message through Buddhism in the first few" 
centuries of the Chn-'ii«ii eia, and Ct'iitra Ariu served 
as the conned ing link between the Lwo ancient 
ueighboura Those eailier lel-iUons contini ed, and new 
tehitions came lo br e^ilublislied w’isli ( eylii 
Further India, Ceniral A'-it, Afgliaiii'dau. and Til 
mujnly through Biiddliism The lejigion of the lUuldha 
spread ihmugli China to Jvore<i ond Japan India drew 
to her the Chinese pilgiiuis foi u share of hei sacred 
tT*e*suTes The Buddhist iini\crsd«es m EfKtem ludu 
atti acted thousands of «fudi'nts from all quart,ers as 
Tuxihi did in earlim hine'fl. Asvaghodju and Kilidasa 
(ippciiied as two groai luminaries m the world of 
Sanskrit verse lo vie with the unfe\f riled epic fame 
of Vyasa and Valniiki India excdled nil other coun- 
tries in the depth of her philosophy and lie critical 
power of her logic and dialectic 

In the latter half of the sixth centurv \rnbia got 
her turn to develop into -a powerful natir under tlio 
banner of Islamm and the sole Icadersliip of le Prophet 
Muhammad. The uncompromising mono ei'mi and 
loonoclastic faith of Islam with its religious democracy 
ond brotherhood evented a iniiomentiirn cany" in g every- 
thing befofe it. ITifitoiicallv >iewcd. Islam was just a 
further step from Judaism, on the one hand, and 
Zoroasliianisra with il.« later monoiliei'-tic tendenev, 
on ttie other. At the same time BuddliNm and Saiv s.n 
launch^td on their lespectjve career of ‘‘conquest of the 
three worlds” with ♦lie express aim of boldlv facing 
all positions in nmn’.? faitli and giving the best nf 
oveiythiag needed by all. , 

Islam spread east, we^l, and south, mostly in the 
territories once included in the Anhaonicniiin empire. 
Placed in an environment of various forms of mystic- 
ism that gained ground in Asia among the Chinese, 
the Indians, the Zoroastrinns, the Chri;;tians, and the 
Jews, the Muslim saintj came to develop Sufism, 
which was nurtured in Persia. The PropheVa opinion, 
that “the pen of the scholar is more precious than the 
blood of the martyr," seems to have stimulated the 
intiellectunl life of Arabia, which gi’cw into an 
important sent of learning, especially for the study of 
the sciences and philosophias of the East and the 
West. Thus the sun of knowledge began to sh'nc forth 
, m the Orient when the Christian Europe i^mained 
enveloped in darknes'^ of the Middle Ages. 

' Both Ihe spread of Iidam as the new faith of 
, 'Arabia with its pT08el3rtiEing seal and the expansion 


of commercial iniereBts of the Arabs needed a strong 
military backing, which eventually resulted in tho 
esbiblisJiment of political supremacy and dogaination 
The military zeal and martial spirit of the new con- 
veri s uiged Ihe Muslim*' to pour into tlie richest 
idniiis of Hindusthaa. Here wilhiti fom or five 
centuries of Muslim rule a dis^tinci type of the Indo- 
Muftlum culture grew up, and it foniitl it.« remark ible 
expresi-ion in Indian languages, literatures, ait», 
architectures, religions, philosophies, manners, and 
riu*lom« This happy ayntlietic process m the midst of 
maiiv conflicts and oomplexities was at the back of 
Akbai's sulh~irkifl or •‘principle of universal toleration,” 
whi"*]i f\cu led him to think of founding a new 
eclcr'iic ifdigjon on the basic principles of all religions 
.ind under tin name of Din Ilahi. 

Milikeswar (pea-nomc “Bahar”), the greatest 
Ip me poet of Iiaii, has truly and chanmingly paintr'd 
1 1 . .jf IndiM in the palmy day* of the early 

Mughal hi- Jioniago whi('h reeds : 

“Fio ‘ 1.1 nil ()»' Hum.! vim lo the reign pf 

Shihjah.ii 

ludu laud (J comfoit for poets ; 

I'.di. tnarkel -place for arts 

Tndi. land of lov emotion 

and refine 

■\if, >kil), rind took shape, 

And detelojM‘d in l:s'fahan and Herat ; 

(‘araiaiif* nf lilled with -tpiritunl com- 

modities proceeded (lo Indii) ; 

The Court of .\kb.ii becauu an object of 

envy to Gh izna " 

And what befell the country thcreaftpv is aUo 
depicted in Ihe following pensive lines : 

•‘'riin’ today pomp and grandeur are no more, 

Yet one knows not the secret of Destiny, 

I'ho’ pomp and pc ic'i* exist no more, still their 

impressions arc thcTC‘ , 

Tho’ the plettMirc^ ire gone vet their vestiges 

remain 

Tho’ Delhi tMlhou her Akbar js not jubilant, 

Still riw- iiuikc' Ifarumg is brisk evervwhcie" 

It la a ci'inJ 1 jf fate ihal the Jibeial policy 
of Akbiii w s mUicr rudeK counteracted by the nariow 
^ecturianisn. .. his gveal -grandson Auraagz;b, Ibn 
Khaldun's fifth mai the dynasty, after whose deilh 
tile Mughal empm dwindled be3"ODd recovers’. Pt*^- 
cisely as fti Die earlier tsniea a narrow Brahninanipt 
leaction sr(, in against the progressive ide:is by whicli 
India gfuned her rightful place in the past in the 
comity of nations. It may also be noted that whatever 
be other reasons for the dawnfall of Buddhism in 
India, Middle East and Eastern 'rurkc'^tan, it was 
coincident with the militaiy advance of the Mudim 
force-i and tlic expansion of Islam. The histonui mui^l 
adimt. n«verlJiple.>s, that Islam saved the soul of Asia 
from Ihp catjii<trophic Mongol invasion under Quublai 
Khan and o^hers which stnick teiro: into the heart 
of all men and proved itself to be subver-ive of, all 
civilization. 

Now, it may be pertinent to review wluil hap- 
pened in Asia and other parts of the world s nee the 
discovery of the maritime routes by the iwo Bortu- 
guese navigators, Columbus and Vii'sc -rle-Gama. 
When the great Arabian school of philo'^oph^ . science 
and matheunatiCB ceased to be since* the founditiou of 
the first Madrassa at Baghdad, then began the 
intellectual re-«.wnkening .of Europe as a result of thq 
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study of <(ihe works of Plato and Aristotle preserved 
in tile Jilaat. This i^aiasauce brought in iis train a 
vigo^us reform movement and both were quickly 
followed by an industrial revolution. The European 
nations became greatly active in finding out markets 
eveiywhore in the world for their goods. During the 
cai'ly period of this movement, the i’ortuguese played 
the pioneer and onobt important rule. The Dutch, the 
Spaniards, the French, and the English followed suit. 
Out of a senes of wailarcs, wliich ensued from a 
keen desire for monopoly and political supremacy, 
Britain came out as the ultimate victor. 

The Portuguese brought in Iheii tram an aggres- 
sive form of the Roman Catholic faith, which diiectly 
or indirectly helped theiou to pioceed with their 
colonial policy. They earned along with their 
merchandise, the genns of an infectious venereal 
disease. It began to iqircad its contagion from one end 
of Asia to anotlier. The unwary people of the east 
identified this disease with the fair name of Chris- 
tianity, The dread of the dibcasc was such that there 
is a chapter of the lihtoiy of Japan in which I he 
Govenimcnt of the countiy declaied u reward on any 
and eveiy Chustisn iicid. The easterners breathed a 
sigh of relief wdien the Bntisheig became masters ol 
the situation and bi^an to pursue a neutral policy as 
regards the local faiths. Biitaiu gamed supremacy over 
the high seas after the crushing defeat of the Spanish 
Anmisda, The Bntous and other Wostem nations took 
the full advantage of the internal quarrels and weak- 
nesses of the Eastern countnes, and thereby succeeded 
in establishing their political supremacy and com- 
mercial monopoly. In ihe name of secuiity, justice 
and fairphiy, the BritisheiK pursued all along 'tlie 
policy of ‘tiivide and rule” and practised tho diplo- 
matic art of playing off one party againsl iinol her. All 
iheir diplomatic methods and adiminiM.raiive maeh - 
nerics were directed to creating among the ruled a 
deep impression about tlivir racial superiority, national 
jnvincibiliiy, natural uprightness, and good intentions. 
The people were made to suffer from tlip ponsciousses^ 
of their backwardness, cultural luferiority, internal 
disai-nsioii and utter helpIcasne'S They ranked 
nevorlbelrss as Ihe forrmo*'t among ili«' loieign m.is- 
lers by virtue of their being the boH founders of 
stable govi’rnmenlfl und builders of civilization. 

In the meantime Ihe heart of Iho Eis* was groin- 
ing under Ihe wiMght of foieign domination and the 
spirit of liberty as^eiting itself from time to time 
The national re-awakening of China from the j'ears of 
solf-oblivion and leihaig\ (xpreaaed itself first Ihrough 
ttie Opium War of 1842 The fiisi. wide'-prCid and 
organised expression of a revolt of the coloured people 
against ihe alien power was the Indian Sepoy Mutiny 
of 1867, lifter the suppreasion of ivhich (lie rule ot 
the East India Company ended and India became a 
full-fledged empire under the Biitiah Crown The 
entty of “the black-ships" in 1853 under Ihe comTOwmi 
of Commodore Perry served, on the one hand, to 
break **lhe age-old isolation of the mysterious island- 
empire," and, on the other, to open the eyes of Japan 
which stood then merely as "a country of feudal 
barons, cherry blossoms and pretty girls,** The magni- 
tude of Western designs in the Far East was quickly 
realized by her nobility, and within a decade they 
combined 1o do the needful for trenrfonaing their 
country frbm a feudal into a modemiied state. Various 
contributory factors worked togeber to awaken a 


politicuJ Gonsciousne&i m India, which led to the 
loundation of the Indian National Congress fn 1885- 

At the critical juncture when Britain » Germany 
and America were busy playing the mischievous gatmn 
of dividing up Chma, and Czanst Russia was having 
a keen eye on Korea, the first good or bad tfiing Japan 
did was the decJaiation of war on China in 1885, 
which lesulted in the simtcliing away of Korea 
making an mdopendent kingdom of it. The signal 
victory of Japan in tho Russo-Japanese War of 1004 
shook ior the firsi lime ihe faith in .the invincibility 
of the We^stem powers ; it raised the prestige of tht^ 
East as a whole, and *'the land of the Risiug Sun" 
stood up before all the living !s.ymbol of the rise 
and progress of the Orient. The second good Or bad 
tiling done by Japan was the inclusion of Korea in her 
empne. When China was being freely used as a pawn 
m liie game of interuationul politics and Ihe interested 
powers were Jomenting troubles, Sun-yet Seu appeared 
on the scene al the ciitical liour as the esteemed leader 
ol young China wiiose political gonius successfully 
ucled to form the first (3hinct>e ^'public lu 1011. 

The first World Wmi esme on lU 1014 and ended 
as an eye-opener in 1018. It expo'^d human savager}' 
concealed in Ihe boasicd civilized life of the West in 
Its naked form. “The right of self-determination," 
“freedom Jtom oiJpi-ea'‘iou/ ‘ ireedom of trade," ‘ free- 
dom ol expichsiori,' and the like weie tuo slogans tiitit 
bcwit.chod the mind of the East, while ns principles, 
they were applicable only lo the Western peoples B.v 
this war Gicat Biilain and hci Eastern ally Japan 
mide most of the giiiuv Ceiimn mandiled territories * 
were ciealed in the Middle ICnst and Africa outwardly 
jfi tho name of tiainnig Ihom up for 9 e|f-go\ernment 
and iriwji(ll> for mihlaiy purpose and (’coiiomic ex- 
ploitation fndi.'i w/isf offef^d an 0 ‘ilenhjble dose ol 
political refoim, while “Imperial l*ieference' shaped^ 
ami moulded Great Butam^ romrinrcial x>ohcy. The 
doiminani popular t(‘ndcncy was lo repUce auiocrflcy 
cithrr by pure democracy or by some kind of consti- 
lutional monarchy In Iho wake of tins the world saw 
the formation of several republics id Europe, large or 
amill. But as time went on, ulino.st fich of tliem 
becfunie convciled inlo a ifiii>rorne dirlatoidap. This 
linppcDe'd particularly in Rimsia, Germany, Italy, 
Simin, Eiic and Turkey in Europe, and in China 
Iran in Asia. Though the general type of the dictator- 
phip was the same, its forms, methods, and puiposes 
differed The very game tendency of tiie age would 
seem accountable for paity organizations in India, each 
under its high command or supreimie leadi'rship. Some 
years before Ihis w'ar a Pan-Iahimic movement was 
stalled in Turkey, aiming at the unity and solidarity 
of (he Muslim states and co-religionisU, and this was 
followed a few^ year.-^ aficr the pi eat war by a Pau- 
Pacific Conference convened by Japan. Here, in India, 
the National Congress and the Khilafat moveiixicnt 
were w'orking together for a united and free India. 
But after this war, the Pan-Islumic idea was altogether 
dropped by Keroal P.*8ha in Tin key, the place of its 
oiigin, in the Jnlerest of the Turkish nationalism, and 
the Khilafat movemeiil died out, yielding place to the 
Muslim League The Congress and the League were 
at cross-purposRS, whereas the latter as a purely 
Muslim eommunal organisation gave rise to the Qindu 
Mahasabha as a counteracting body. 

It is not difficult to think with Professor Laski 
that in the iniquitious treaty of VorsaUles waji really 
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sown the seed of the second World War which has 
dKaken the very foundation of hnman existence and 
^ppineas by, the magnitude of ita fury. This was an 
jckevitable outcome of economic rivalry, inordinate 
love of power, large^ale mtlitary prepaiations ?^nd 
implacable race-hatred. It has come too abruptly to an 
end just to find tlie world gone completely out of joint. 
With the fall of the political and military dictatorship 
the voice of tlie people is growing louder and louder 
for a larger and larger share in their governments and 
socLO-ooonomic organi^j lions. To innintain th^ hard- 
won peace or to restore the lost equilibrium of the 
world as a whole, (he V N O. is brought inlo exis- 
tence with sanction behmd it in the place of tlie 
defunct League of Nations. This is sough ( to be broad- 
bnsed on inteiuntional colluborations for educational 
i.d\ (incement and moral tiphriinouL The bojisted New 
World Order keeps apparently in its view tin* ciwatiun 
of a World Stiitp, which the hist drc'am of the poets, 
philosopbers, divines and sojeutisls. Although Japan's 
Kica of '*Asia for I he AmiiIics” is found lo grow pale 
before the glamour of Tagore's dr(*nm nf "world- 
harmony/’ It cannot be doubled that nlong wi^h thi* 
growing tide of freedom and spirit of liberty, there i? 
a genuine and deep longmg among the peoples of -Asia 
for co-operation in the great t^sk of reviving then 
cul lures and attuning them lo all of I hen nrogrossivc 
moves 

This IS just a hiinsitional swi«e of woild hnlor^' The 
fiiUiie constitution of Indn j.s jii the offing sibing wiih 
tho^e of some of the neighbouring coiui tries. The 
coneepl of deimocracy it.«5elf being criijcally examined 
' and logically tested 'Phe linking suspicion of human 
mmd behind the seerecy of atcmie eiirrgj' is that he 
U. N O rch^s on rhe !rarn<‘ old power poptvs The 
sljoug impression of the thinking mind is that the 
United Slale-s and Soviet Rus?ia are behaving like 
«Tw'o giant wrestler** feeling, each o’ her out before 
giiippling” Great Butaiii la afraid of “ihe Riisaan 
influence spreading fiom the north and the American 
dollar imperialism engulfing around” Japan is calmly 
struggling between life ami death Tht* paleglme pro- 
blem remains urisolvt'd as much for the \rabs as for 
the Zionists theinsclvcs Comnniiial djsliirhance> are 
oe.-astonaPy as.Mmiing an iicule form throughout India. 
Even at such a critifal jmiclure as thij, the Asian 
Relatioris? Confenmee 'mecls on the 23id day of March, 
^ 1947, in the Old Fort of Delhi vrhich is known a* the 
mcel ing-plarc of seven cities It is to be opened by 
Pandit Jawalmrlal Nehiu, the well-known polilical 
Ipiider of India who is gif led with W'orld-vision The 
day fixed for this opening session is coincident with the 
coming in of the New Vicrioy and the going out of 
the Old Viceroy. Though not physicfllly present Iheie 
at the moment, I can well imagine the coloud'ul 
grandeur of the vast congregation of men and women, 
and fully realise Hie grealnes^' of the oceafiion I can 
feel with others that the .atmosphere created is Hich 
as to make all the rivers of India flow down and all 
the breezes blow, proclaiming .the march of Asia and 
the Orient **from serfdom to freedom” 

The anticipation is not belied by (he following 


description try an eye-witness of how the conference 
set the stage for its glorious consummation ; 

‘‘Delegates from all over the Bast — ^Near, Middle 
nnd Far-^omminglcd with their different sDd 
distinctive costumes and cultuics produced a grand 
spectacle. There was harmony between complicutiwg 
notes whether of conversation (each delegate spsak- 
ing in hi« mother-longue) or of colour and clothes 
proving fundamental unity in apparent diversity 
Whether it wras the Indian conveners of the great 
gathering or the distinguished visitors drawn from 
Mongolian, Semilir* and Aryan races, all spoke in 
the same vein and strain, releasing their respective 
AtreRims nf thought in the same channel, that of 
Asian unity as a step to ultimate world unity. 
There was not n note of rancour or vindict’veneas 
jigaiiist th(» ersl while oppressois the imperialists 
from Europe ngunst whom every Asiatic nation 
hears a gnidge, big or smiill True to triddional 
oriental philosophy, :ill count ri»*s iii the East ex- 
pressing themselves from a conimon forum in Delhi 
today, forget their old sores against the West, and 
imitcillv stwtch their hands of fricndshiyi and 
leconcilistion in the common endeavour for world 
reconstruction ” 

As fur tlic congregutiou itself, the iinpios^siOn gi\cn 
is : 

“The courts of Vikramadilya in Ujjain, or of 
Chaudivfigupt!i and Asoka in Pataliputra, or of 
Akbar and Shahjuhan m Delhi could not boast of 
a gatliermg of all Asian represen like the one 
which w’as witnessed.” 

Nutional movt-inenU for freedom m Asia, racial 
problems with speciu) reference to racial conflicts. 
inier-Asuin migration and the status and treatment of 
immigrants, transition fiom colonial to lational 
(CODomv, agriculturui rcconst, ruction and industrial 
developiments, labour problems and social services, 
cultuial Tuoblems with specid reference to education, 
art and architecture, scientific researcli and literal ure, 
md the status of women and women’s niovemen a m 
Asm are the main subject's selected for discussion. 
Though the express ami of the conference is cultural, 
and not political, the above list of subjects well 
indicates ihat it is difficult to draw a line between 
what IS strictly culUinl and what is narrowly political. 

It IS rather sad to have to observe that the Mus- 
lim Ix'.ngucis me the only section of the people of 
India not to Take part in this conference. The simple 
boycott of the conference as a negative act of non- 
co-orperutioD on their pan would be intelligible and 
harmless All that dne might widi is that they wer#* 
advised not to think of greeting the conference ami 
the new Viceroy with their Pakistan Day and its 
corollery, especially when the delegates included di*** 
tingiiished representatives of almost all the Muslim 
States headed by Turkey. Egypt and Indonesia. 

But, in spite of all obstacles pul in the way llic 
impression which is likely to be carried by each end 
every delf'g.ite on his or her way back home is that 
the conference was a grand success as the first of its 
kind in I he history of Asia. 



SASTRIC INJUNCTIONS REGARDING FORCIBLE CONVERSION 

AND ABDUCnON 
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Arriai I/Iig licart-n.'ndiRg evrnLp of 
Hiutlu Sorticly is now faf(‘d wiih a spiious probloni. 
viz.j that of d(»»liriie: with the uufortuoatc vuitims of 
forcible conversion and imiairiage or Mbduchon 1* 
necdloa to point out that the \''ry plnatse ^forcible 
oonversinij’ mvolves a contradiction in term'*, foi 
religion can ue\er be a matter of force or eoereion— it 
spimga only from within, from real faith, <onviction 
and feeling. Wh«t we understand by reason, what we 
feel liy the heart, what we subscribe to and einbiaee 
out of our own free will— that alone can bi' out tiue 
religion m any le.d sense of the term. But no leligiou 
am ever be extemuily suxKM^imposcd on any one 
through mere brute foice and" throat, through making 
him lake forbidden food and obseivo certain rile.s and 

I duals at the point of the sword. If ilhe heart bo not 
convinced, of what value is this empty nluaUsm 
That is why, no great religion of .the world ainclioUH 
forced con)\erbioii, and so it is entirely oppo'-od to 
the teaching of Islam no less. In fact, all right- 
thinking Moslems have in one voice condemned the 
.atrocious happenings of Noakhali as wholly un- 
Irilwmic What is tnio of foiced conversion is also 
equally true of forcesi marnago and abduelion. Like 
religion, maniage too is a maltcr of iho heail, and 
where the heart eonst'nis not. Ineie the so-calJcd 
marnago by sheer force ran have no value or validity 
morally, legallv and socially CIia&Hty is an inner 
qualily, and a woman loses neither phys'ical nor 
mental puiily Ihiough biutal ouli ige's pcrpetr.iled ou 
her per forec AM these arc so simple, so self-evident, 
truths Mjiat it nei'ds no arguments to prove them. But 
it is strange that our own Hindu Society in the pas* 
failed nio«t lamentably to iccognise even tli(\«e simple 
-liiiih.'.., tlichf’ fundamental c.inon.s of juaticr, and in- 
sisted on egcommunieating oven forcibly converted 
men and women and foicibly married or abducted 
women It is u.‘'eloss now to go into the roaaoas which 
led tlu’ l.iw-giver.s and sorioly-loadei.s of (those da>s 
lo adoi»t such a most unjust .and ciiiel «ourse of action 
against, the canons of all reason, just ice and nuTCV 
T5ui, it eannot be denied tli.M N’oakhuJi outrages wei*e 
in a sense the direct outcome of this very short-sighted 
policy of the Hindu Society it^'lf. It because even 
a fonubly coineiled Hindu 1 j,ik no jilace m society, 

II IS becau.«e even a forcibly ancirned or abducted 
woman is abandoned as wholly unchaste, that evil- 
minded designers have throughout the agi-s found m 
Hindu men and women easy targets for their nefarious 
plots. Hnd Hindu Society been more liberal, hod it 
<on.*«ented to take such men and women back inlo i’** 
own fold honourably, forced conversions and marriages 
would undoubtedly 'have become far nirer owurrenees 
<*o far as Hindu Society is concerned. 

However, it is a matter of great gratification that 
whftte^'ev be its past mistakes, during the present 
en.stp Hinrlu i^eicty has phown a new spirit of courage 
and broad-mindedness. Ev-^ cloud has its silver Jin- 


iiig, and face lo faro wiih an unoxpep|.ed disisier that 
threatens to undermine ftp vciy rxistence, Hindu Socicfcv 
IS at long Jabt awakonnig uf‘ from that cenhiiv-old 
slumber inlo which it lemamcd b-unk so Jong, oblivious 
of the iiijudly diangiug soccil condilions that cull 
forth ro-ojientation of social eodes and values. .\.s soon 
the gieat disaster of Noakhali cflinp to light, the 
All-In4ha*Hindii Maliasaldia declared unequivocally 
that forced conveision? and m.in'iMge.s were to be 
considi-ied wholly ii-iiJI and ^oid and the persons 
affected by these had nevei censed to be ‘Hindus’, so 
thal no jtraya^chitfms or purificatoiy riles would be atall 
nwsaarj* for them. Considering the past regrettable 
piadive of Hindu Society, it was indeed a courageous 
slaud and the All-lriflia Hindu M'dittv^aldia has earned 
Jlie grat.iliide of all for their very prompt and just 
responho to the call of humanity in dislrcas But. deep- 
lootwl piejiulices die hard. Tliaf is why, although 
Society it'ff'ir i*» now welcoming them with open anus, 
some of the forcibly ron\er(ed Hindus and forcibly 
married or nbductrd Hindu womeu — who have so long 
been taught, to think themselves inipiirc and urich-iste 
even if foicibly subjected to thi'ce — arc repnited to 
be ratliei rrluctaiil to coinfie back to thfur socu'tv and 
families for fear of polluting them For such peisnns, 
the All-Benga! Bifihrnm S'lbh'i hn.s enjoined that 
although leallv no punficnlorv penanci'- arc* nccessarv 
for tliem as Micv litnc comnrtU(‘d no .siu.'*, yet if they 
themsoIveK mi ff'cl for tlicii own .satwrnrhon alone, 
they r.an ]ierfoi‘ni kuuc eisv foken peunnees liki' 
nblufjoii ill llip (1 nigre nr imiiflnring of the name of 
riod, etc nmloubtedlv. such injunctions^ too, are quite 
aiipTopiiati fur iIiom- who will not get any peace of 
mind unless they perfoim some purificatory ritcs for 
ilu'ji inuntenhomil 'sins.’ 

Although gimeiallv .speakinp Hindu Socu'tv in-sjsicd 
on out casting even foicibly oonveiled men and women 
juul foicibly m.arriod or abdiieted women yet BOino 
rfmritiknrai or l.iw-giveis have openlv admitted that 
*'Uch men and women incin no sin and should not 
t.liprefore. be oiitc'isted Some have, again, enjoined 
ceit mi puvificjitory iites, the performance of which 
entitles the aJwve persons to their old honouiable 
jiosjiiou in Socielv Many of these Sinn'li-sastrasttreout 
of print or rntlier difiiciilt to get, and that is why -the 
enlightened \iews of these few Smntikaras are not 
generally known Hence, we give here the English 
rendt rings of some of these texts. 

Mahabharata 

The Moksha-dharma section of the Santi-p'irvau 
of the Mahabhaiatii oontLiins some beautiful vi‘rses 
wheic it has been clearly d<sclarod that 'as wotmign are 
entirely dependent on men, women can never incur any 
.sin— AIDS can belong do nim alone That is, as accord- 
ing to the laws of fkipi’cty, men are responsible 'for 
maintaining and protecting women, so if women are 
in danger of life and honour through the fault .or 
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' weakneMS oi men, it is men who sliould be held 
'responsrible— ^by should wom$n i^er or be victimised 
for that ? While commenting on these verses Nilkanthu 
the most *f«mous commentator of the Mahibharata, 
points out move explicitly that forcibly outraged 
women are entirely faultless and shuu? 1 never be out- 
cBstcd and abandoned. Even woaiitcn wlio have com- 
itled adultery cannot be punished by Suciely, for 
hc*e, too, it la men who lake the fii..L iniUative and 
.pt i^omen. Thait is why it is men who should be 
aiKlit'd here, nev<’i wonuMi, The verses are ^ 
follows ; 

mm. lifter uUr*Mng the m image mjws ami 
after iKcejilmg eertaui maidens as ‘tlicur partners m 
rt'ligious nialters itc , after 'iiccejiting them a-i theii 
lawfully wedded wive?<), run after other women, 
then such men should no longei be woi shipped (as 
Iniabands). A Imsband is called the ‘Mainlaiucr 
{Bhatla) only beeauFe ho marntniiis In** wife ; and 
he IS called llic ‘Protector’ iVuti) only l)e< au.se he 
protects her. Hut if Lhr<;f’ qualities uf (maintaining 
and pi oti filing) »*cnh«‘, he, too, (cjises to be her 
husband ifih/nla and Bal)). Tims a woiuau com- 
mits no sin,- -it ifl the man nloiu' who ootiijiruit"* fcin;- 
Ki'Cn when a great sin has been committed, it is 
t!ie man a lout' who The SniiiUs declare that 
the iiusband is Hie supicine pod of his wife Ahab'a 
pa\e liei-elf up to Iridf.i taking him as tier husband 
(and so she incuvied no sin) Women commit no 
it i'* men .done who commit Mn«. As wunu ii aie 
d(‘'peudcnl on men in every u'Spect, w’onicn do not 
commit any sin ’ — {Mahahhamtu, Sauli Pan.i, 
*‘Mok^ha-Dhaiun»a,'’ Chapter 265, Veiso 37-40) 
Nilkanthas comments r>’ : 

“Apprehending tin* ob.iection a woman 

who has eomrmtli'd adultny j? to killoil. other 
wi,V(» julei-niixiuie oi cast(’s wiil result- -(tin* author 
^epluH ^ E\eii wlien the gnat sin of adultery is 
lommiUtd. it is tli(5 man alone who is the icaJ 
cnlpiH Koi, this sin would iioi h’lw been eoni- 
miiUd luui the man iiol appioaciied the woman 
Hence the man alone wiio lakes ilie first mitialivc 
lui ui-s am li it be objected rliat the woman, 
iiM>, coii'enis lu-ie, dii too, mcuia mu, (the aiiihoi 
‘'MVS .) A woman g,\e^ lier"«elf up lo a man taking 
iiim to be her hu«haiul and so hIic iMiiuot be .'*aid 
l<i comiiiii the Mil of adiiltriv Henrr, in the coii- 
cliiwon it js .saicl Ilia I a wuiruin eonitmU’ Uo sm 
MoveovtT. a‘« a ivoman being weak by iiatuic i^ 
dependent on man in evf'iw respect, if foicihly out- 
raged, .she lucui's no sins Foi, it is not the woman 
who leqiu’sts the mun lor this sort of thing ; it 
IS the man himt'eJf w'hu makes tlu'^ kind of immoral 
proposal — iso there can be no doidit ihat it m he 
who rommils sin. 'J’hiia, women, specially mothers, 
more specially those whu shine in the glory of 
chaaiily, should nevci be kilk'd — this even the 
beasts, devoid of intelligence, know” 

Atri-Smhiti, ATKi-S^MHir.A, Vabistha-Smbiti 
AN0 Baudhatana-Smbiti 

All these Smrjtis arc very ancient and in all of them 
there are certain similar verses which clej.rly assert 
that as women are by naiure ever-puro, th“y cannot 
convffldt any wrong and incur sin. More speeially, 
forcibly outraged women arc never defiled thereby, and 
so they sHbuld never be discarded as unchaste. 

* ATBrSMBin 

The entire ftftii clmpter of this Smrjti has been 
devoted Lo demonstrating the essential purity of 
women as a class. The verses are as foUom : 


“A woman is not polluted by a paramour ; a 
Brahmin, well -versed in the Vedas is not pollnted 
(even by tlie acts of violence, like sacrificing animals, 
enjoined in the Vedas). Wafer is not polluted by 
urine and faeces, and fire is not polluted by burn- 
ing (impure things). A woman who is outraged bv 
force, or when abducted by a thief, or when herself 
' m distress, oi by fiaud, is unfunt^id bv sin, (and 
so) she should never be discarded — discaiding her 
IS wholly impropei »Sluj is purified by her couriers. 
Wuiiiion aie unequalled in purity,— thev arc never 
defiled by anything wluitsof \ fir Eveiy monlh their 
fliria arc destroyed through tin ir <*our.«es Formerly, 
women were enjoyed by the god^ Koirui, Oaudlmira 
and Agni Mon enjoy them uflerwards, (that is 
wlo) women aie mwer tlefilcd by any thing what- 
i«iM\er If M woiiuin bt' made pregnant, by a man 
belfuigiug Id finoMicr ca.'Lr, then she mmains impure 
only so long as the chihl is not bom. But as soon 
as the child is boui and she pas8f’« a period, she 
btn-uine^ pure like puir gold Soma gave women 
l»iiijtv ; G.'indhana. aii'pieious ^ptet-h ; Agni. all- 
I uiitv, — and Inmoe wonn^u .ue .alwjyt. pun', A brass 
put IS purifad b\ .i enmioi pot bv 'acid A 

woiiiiin JS jujiified bv ht i coiirses. a n\er bv ils 
(Uiitjut, .mI\m l>\ eow-duug, .uul gold bv water. 
Evci’pt wmc-i>ot'N all oilwr ptu-i are pure The wwe 
do not speak ill of seal-* l>eds, riioulh'^ of women, 
Kush gn.s> for bhinki'l) and hemfs. ju^t as thev du 
not speak ill of the 'sacificud pots fiw'^lTlll^ of bees, 
eunerit. parlli w.ibr, fue. I'aL s;u‘i ifieial spoon, and 
imnngoose are always pure A i-alf is pun* on the 
flowing of the milk , i bjnl on (.he fall of fiTut ; 
women, on ini ei course ; and n dog, on hi.-s catching 
’ll deer To a l.arao man. *'!indal« aie pine on a bad 
lond, •’hoe's , among tlothe'^', the loiixlo’h, but 
women aio )>me .ill ovri (bi.its and lioises fm* pure 
111 Hie moil I h ; a cow\ on the back : ii Brahmin, in 
t»'et . but woiii'eii aiv tnire all ovei ” — (ALrt^mrft*, 
Ghapfei 5, Verses 1-16). 

A’jj-Smjili foiitains follows 

‘’Sniiia, (I'amllj'ii ii'* -ind Angnas liine endiwcd 
women with purjtv . ind hie, wnli .'iIl-MUiitv Hence, 
wuiufu ate evei-puri' ' (Vein' 139) 

‘‘The question of puiitv doc^ noi at all 

in tin case of w’omen and invalids (as they lire ever- 
IHiie) A w'oiiiaii i.s not p(>l luted bv a partimour, noi 
I Brahmin by vvoiks eiJ.ioinr‘tl in Hu* noi 

water bv iiiiue :ind faeces, luu five by the uil of 
burning (irnpun* tilings^ Vormerlv, women were 
enjovtd bv the gods- isorna Gandhari.i and Fire. 
Men «iijo\ iheii) blei on. feo) th-’V aie not 
polIuJed bv anvtliMig wh.ilsoevn If a wnniau be 
m.ide iM’i'gn.snt bv .a man belonging (o anothei 
Hien dll’ lemaiiH im]mre onlv so long as ihe 
child lb noi born But iib soou as the child is born 
and she passes a course, she beemm-es pure like pure 
gold ll n worn, III is outiaged when hei«elf m distress 
ni In fraud, or by fortT, or .by a thief (or .'*teaUhilv). 
•<he IS not polluted thereby, and so die should not 
be di.scai-ded (a*') bhe hei^elf did not consent to 
the art (Such) woman should be approached ftt 
the proper period (as) she is purified by her 
courses, it r , she i.s to bi* lumoiirahly re^t ored back 
1.0 her former posilion as wife ; and if a maiden, 
die should bo given m marniigo. ]u.st i.^ before).” 
(Vm-^es 188-194). 

The Atri-Samhita contaiiia two additional verses 
i-pgirding the purificatory penai 
woman outraged by a foreigner, le., a man of a 
different religion Jind lommunity iMlercha) These 
arc as follow; ^ 



*A imgMIft iftw onIMMd Om fit ft 

ioMptir vt hjt to. wtl 'pmaa; w 

* iHd slid hy mr woman 

him tmeo MargggBd oaan ot Mud, ia 

pmsM hy lito.” ><ye|BeB 107*198.). 

. Tbs Atii^Sasihito sootaimn three vmhm 

renwdtikg tiie imrifieii^oiy pmncea neeeflmry for & 
mjUQ who (mittteiitioQAlly oomss itite ooataet with ^ 
foreiiii wmnaa bekmipilg; to a different religion and 
oonmu^ty (Affeoflha Btri) : 


^ a man eomet into contact with e foreign 
Woman, he id purified through the Smtupam rite. 
He can attain purity, again, through the Tapta^ 
Krie^ra rite. If he haa conaection with hia wife 
who hae been outra^d by a foreigner, he can attain 
purity by bathing with his clothes on and by eating 
.Clarified butter (ghee). . . . If he is forced against 
his will to have conneotion with the women of 
ChandiJaa, ioreignenf, Svapachas and Kapalikas, then 
he becomes pure through the performance of Pceraka 
rite.” (Verses 18041, 183). 


Vabibifha Smiuti 

In the Vaaigtfaa-Smriti almost all the above verses 
of the Airi*Smriti regarding women's eeneniial purity 
are foimd vmbatim. 



Mattu has the following passage regarding tli8 ,< 


pamntM purity of woMn : 

^he moulh of a woman is always pore ; a hM 
ia pure on the fall of fruit ; a calf, on the ftowing . 
of tim milk ; a dog, on hie oatidiing a deer.** 
(Vemes 18, 49). 


VuNO-Bmn 

In a verse here, it is declared that what is written 
by force or by fraud has no legal value at sJl. No 
doubt, this rule is eoually applicfd>le to all other esses 
of forced and fradulent trsnaaotione as well. The veese 
is as follows : 

''What is transacted by force is not a legal 
proof, what is transacted by fraud is equally so,” 
(VisDU-toriti 7, 6-7). 

As regards the natural purity of women, the very 
same above verse from Manu is found here too. 

Yajnavaucta-Sisbiti 


Baubbatana Smbiti 

It contains two verses, very siimilar to those 
already quoted above. They are as follows : 

''Women are unequalled in purity, thc^y are not 
polluted by anything whatsoever. Every month 
tbeic siitti are destroyed by their courses. Soma gave 
them purity ; Gandharva, wise speech ; Fire, the 
power of burning (all ain8)->-heiH:e women are ever- 
dteinless.” (Verses 2, 63-64). 

MANU-SMRm, Vibnu-Smriti, and 
Ya J N avalkta-Smbiti 

Manu-Smriti is revered by the Hindus through- 
out the a^ as the oldest and the best of Hindu Law 
codes. VisDU and Yajnavalkya Smriti, too, are veiy 
ancient. These Smritis contain some clear statements 
i-egarding the nullity of all forced aots, and tlie essen- 
tial purity of women. 

Manu Smbiti 

It contains a beautiful vene where it has been 
ef^lioitl^ said that what a mmi is forced to do against 
his will does not entail any sin on his part. The verse 
is as foUows : ' 

"Vlbat is given by force, what is enjoyed by 
what is written by force — in short, eveiything 
M done by force, Manu has declared null and 
void ” (Vene 8, 168). 

In another place, Manu distinguishes between 
intentioiia] and unintentional sins by ptnnting out that 
according to some authorities only unintentional sins 
can be atoned for through purifioatoiy penances, and 
never intentional sins. But Manu hinisek thinks that 
only unhitentimud sms can be atoned for by light 
purificatory penances, while mtentional sins need other 
heavier ones. 13ie ^verses are as follcws : 

"Some wise men hold that only unintentioittal 
sine can be atoned lor thtoui^ purificatory : rites. 
But others, reijriity .or the acnpiuies, derim that 
even intentional rins saa be atoned lor. Only 


Here also we find a similar injunotion regarding 
forced transactions. Gompare the verse, “What is 
written by one's own hand is admitted as a legal proof, 
even if there be no iwitnem to it. But what is written 
by force or fraud is never so.” (Verse 91). 

BAXJDHATANA-SMBm 

According to this Smriti, too, forcibly converted 
people can be purified through certain penances, so 
that they should not be outcasted. The verses are as 
follows : 

“For those who have been forcfi)1y made slaves 
by foreigners, Chandalas and rogues and forced ,to 
do heinous acts like killing cows, etc., Brahmins 
should enjoin purificatory penances according to 
the seriousness or otherwise of those acts.” (Verses 
6, 5^). 

DuVALA-SMSm 

This Smriti Is rarely available iiow-aF<laya. The 
entire Smriti deals with vaijous forms of purificatory 
rites for forcibly converted people and abducted 
women. As it is not possible to give English transla- 
tions of the whole Smriti here, only a aummory is 
given below. 

1. If any one is forcibly carried away by foreign- 
ers belonging to a different religion and comaninnity 
iMlecchd), and is then forced to drink forbidden 
beverages, eat forbidden food and have connection 
with forbidden women, then the following penanoes 
will be necessary for him according to his caste and 
according to the time that he is forced to spend hi 
this state : . 

(n) If a Brahmin is forced to live in th'a staty 
for one whole year, he will have to perform the 
purificatory rites of Chandrtfymia and Pseukcik 
'Vhandrtoima^ pcnsBioe means that the* pcsson 
conoemed riiould take fourteen mouthfuls on the ' 
first day of the dark half of the senon, thirteen 
on the seoemd dsy, mmilariy go on 
creasing a mouthful ienrii day, ond fast oonmM^ 
on the nofMnaon pii^ Agam, he eboidd triUmppe 



coNVGits^K s^s 


V )i!ioiiii]^ 

ilifQ iiuMriMu]s,0«i ib« tfecDttd 
fft dn ittomdni 4 iniOutliCiil da^r, tfm 
^ fitMiMimfikfula 00 tbe fult'^noon 
' l^ymto pcrtDMUfue mM$ lasting and praotiamg aeli- 
control for twolve days. A Kibatriya under aimiUr 
. OirconurtiaAois wiU have to perform one Parojeo and 
/' o^ l^sdbMop^ penances. PadakriffcKra penance 
' idoana eat^ only once during the day on the 
' eatint only once during the n^t on the 
•Ocond <ky, and fasting whole day and night on the 
third day. A Vaiaya under similar cireuHnetances will 
have to perform half Pataka rite, is., fast and 
piractifle ^-control for six days ; while a 8adra 
, -will have to do so only for five days. (Verses 7-9). 

<b) One who is abducted by a foieigncr and 
forced to live in 'that stage for more than a year, 
will have also to bathe in (he Ganges, over and 
above. ^Vone Id). 

9. <lf any one is forcibly made slave by foreign- 
ers, Ghaadaias and rogues, and is forced to do foibidden 
deeds, like eating cows, etc ; eat and clean the lca\- 
inip of the food eaten by them ; eat the fiesh ol 
c<imete, boars, etc.; have connection with tlieir wonicn 
and partake food with such women, then the following 
purificatory rites will be necessary for him. (Verses 
17-19). 

(a) If one is forced to romein in this state for 
a month, then if he be a Brahmin or a Kshatriya 01 
A Vaisya, he will atkiin purity through the perfor. 
mance of Prajapalya penance. If he be a Sudra he 
will have to peifonn the PadaknerMra ntc;. (Verses 
19, 27), 

(b) If a Brahmin, a Kshatriya or a Vaisya is 
forced to stay with the foreigners for a year, then 
he will have to perform Ghj^iaymia and Paralcn 
rites. If he be a Sudra, he can attain purity through 
performing CViandroyana rite and through dnnking 
baricy-gnicl, (Verses 20, 26). 

(c) If the above arc forced to live in thjs 
state for more than a year, then the best among 
the Brabmins sliould think of other penances for 
them. (Verse 22). 

8. If any one is forced .to live and eat with a 
foreigner, then he twill need the following purificatory 
ritea : 

(а) If he is forced to be in this ooimection for 
one to five days, then it will be necessary for him 
to take respectively one, two, three, four, or five of 
that five products of the cow (Paneha-^avya), vtg., 
its urine, faeces, thickened milk, curd and clarified 
butter. (Verses 76-77). 

(б) If he is forced to live in this state for 
iftore than five days, then also he should take all 
the above five products. (Veiue 80) . 

4. Men of four castes, who are abducted by 
Ipreigners or rogues and are taken to foreign lands or 
forests where they are forced to take forbidden food 
either through the pangs of hunger or through fearv 
ere freed again as soon as they return to their native 
plases. Xu that case, a Qrahmin should perfonn a whole 
JPmsItgmCyS penance ; a Eriiatriya, half of it ; Vaiqya, 
thr^ tpsaittecs of it ; and a Sudra, a quarter only. 
(Verm 4848). 

5. Xf a man u timply abducted by a foreigner 
(but- not foreed to do the above thinies)^ then the 

penalises irill be neoemty for them i 

» ^ te) If g i^iadra k foreed to live in ^ state (or 
, . yaar^ then he must perform the Ckandnu 


yarta pounce ; if Ibr eiz monttut fimka permee i 
if for three months, half of a remko ; if for n 
months Pedakricekm penance. Xa the ease of a 
Vaiaya, half the above and in the case of a 
Kshatriya three quarters of the above wfii be 
necessary. (Verses 2M8). 

(5) If one is forced to remain in this state for 
five to twenty years, he will have to undertake tiiro 
Prajapalya penances. (Verses 6844). 

Gnc Prajapfttya rite lasts for twelve days. Here, 
one should eat only once in the morning during the 
first quarter, only once in the evening during the 
second quarter, only what is given to him during the 
third quarter, and fast during the last quarter. 

6. (g) If a woman is abducted and forcibly out- 
raged by a foreigner, then in the cases of Brahman, 
Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra women respectively, 
the performance of a full, half, three-fourth and 
one-fourth Paroko penance will be neceBSaiy. That is, 
they will have to fast for twelve, nine, six and three 
days respectively. (Verses 4546). 

(6) Those women who have not been but- 
raged by forcigoera and have not taken foibidden 
food are purified by the Triratra penance. 

(c) But a woman, who has been made preg- 
nant by a foreigner cither with or without will and 
has partaken of forbidden food, cannot attain purity 
through the Tiiratra penance, but has to perform 
Sanlapana^fCncchDa penance and besmear clawed 
butter over her body. (Verse 49). KricehnrjSantor 
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iiimei resper lively €>n me seconu, wura, tounin, niw 
and sixth days, and dnnking only the washings of 
the Kusa-grass on the seventh day. 

(cf) If a woman be made pregnant by a man 
belonging to another caste, Uien she remains impure 
only so long as the child is net bom, hut after the 
birth of the child, she bpeomes pure like pure gold. 
(Verse 61). 

In the case of old men above eiglity and young 
men below sixteen, as well as in the case of women, 
boys and invalids, half penances are quite sUffioBSOft. 
In the case of a boy between the ages of five and 
ten, the penances should be performed by his father, 
guardian or some such person. (Verses 80-81). 

Mahabhahata and Smritib on Different 
Forms of Mabbiagr 

The SmritiB generally speak of eight forms of 
marriage, vie., (1) Brahma, where the father invites a 
learned groom and makes a gift of his well-decked 
daughter to him. (2) Daiva, where the father makes 
a gift of his well-adorned dau^ter to a priest ; 
(8) Am, where after receiving the ^ from her father 
the bridegrooBDi presents a cow and a bull to him ; 
(4) Prajapalya, where the bridegroom himself aifa for 
the girl ; (5) Oandharva, where the marriage is ar- 
ranged by the couple themselves ; (6) Atura; where 
the bride is sold to the bridegroom ; (7) ifokshaaa, 
where the girl is forcibly abducted from her hotne 
while (be criee out and weeps, after her kinetten hate ' 
been elain and wounded anJ their hovaes lMlten;9pen; 
<8) PaUafiha, whore the man steattbQy eedttees V 
who is slefpiqg. hutcudoated or dufreritte^^ 
eight fonni, aiithodtiee an eaaiteoQe in lil^ 

the first fern m Dkamya or bnrAiil. Thcge ki m 



0^ opinion ^ & fifth, m; tihe 

ih^(trva^ 

In one plaoe tho iiieeJce of «B the 

above forms (Adi-Pwa, Sambheva Parvai <Biap. 
tOd) ; imie in aiM^h^ ifiiiCe, it ^p«aka of 
fanm, Brahma, Piojiaipatya, Uav^Aarm, Ama and 
BaMwa <Amiaasanft Paws, Chap. 44, Veisee M), 
taldng the first three to be as ^fuarmya or lawful and 
last Awo as Adharmya or imlsiwful, never to be re- 
sorted to* hi the same seotion; it is expHeitiy said that 
forced matriage with an abducted imaiden or l^aJMhosa- 
Vivaha is sure to lead one to Andhtn^anm Naimka or 
the deepest of hell (Anusasana Parva, 45.22). In the 
Adi-Parva, of course, Bhisma points out that for a 
Kahatnya it is quite proper to abduct a girl and 
many her. But this kind of marriage cannot be pro- 
perly celled Bakihaut marriage, for here although the 
relatives of the maiden arc attacked, killed, yet she 
hexself is not averse to the match. In Bhisma’s own 
ease, we find that he idbductod the three daughters of 
the King of Benares for his brother, but when the 
eldest daughter Anxiba revealed that she had chosen 
King Salva ms her groom, Bhisma at once set her free. 
Again, Arjuna also abducted Subhadra, but she herself 
was willing. Hence, even for a Kshatriya, the Maha- 
bharata never enjoina forcible marriage of an un- 
willing maiden,— all that it recommends is a romantic 
kind of elopement with a willing maiden froimt the 
house of guardians, if they be unwilling. When 
Msau says that for a Kshatriyn Oandhawa and 
Bckahata marriages are permitted by sarced tradition 
(2.26), he also means only this kind of romantic 
dopement— for in the previous verse, ho explicitly 


9m thg M irf 

lawitti 1^ ''Am tikmfih 'laftmt ^ . 

es wai at PoiMeto fdmis Ihoifid bewt hfii'fwSHW 
(S.fiD. Thus, ell to hw-glven ^ 

Ksmda, ertc., ere toftnimoua in hoMktg tot MMimad ^ 
and Peuaefio forms of marriage or tos«A mMilph 
am afasolately "AAhurmya^ or, illegal, mi must ^ 
be mmted to. Thus, so far as these lews toms6|yss ,, 
go, forced manriages are legally and sosially pull to . 
void in Hindu Booiety. 

Conclusion * ' . 


Hie above is enough to convintt any one that 
although in the past, Hindu Booiety foolwhly refused 
to tackle with the aerious problems of forced convert 
sion and abduction, and tried to get out of the di& 
ouliy by simply ^andoning innocent and unfortunate 
people to their faU, ycFt some law-givers at least pro- 
pounded a more advanced view even in the face of 
general opposition. Although, as pointed out above, 
according to all canons of reason and justice such an 
ouioftsting of the unwilling but helpless victims of 
forced conversion and abduction is one of the most 
heinous of crimes, and although really it is reason 
atone, and not Boriptiire that Aould have the last say 
m all sofial matters, yet unfortunately we have still a 
tendency in us to look up to the Scriptures for every 
b'ttie matter. That is why these just and liberal views 
propounded in the Hindu Bastras should be propa- 
gated Bimongst the nnassea far and wide, so that they 
may face these problems with a new outlook and 
courage. 


HELP THE BLEND 


Blind persons, who live in a dark prison of this 
world, must be provided with light. India, where the 
incidence of bli^ess is so appallingly large, sh^d 
have particular attention from all the quarters. The 
number, according to 1931 Census is over 6^,000, 
which must have increased greatly by now due to the 
last war and so many other calamities that swept over 
the face of India. 

It is now decisively proved and admitted in every 
CEvihsed society that if properly educated sad twined 
bliad persons, instead of swelling the number of blind 
beggars as is seen now in our countiy, can be as useful 
citissne as their sighted brethren. Bo it is neeesBary to 
pay as imioh att^tion to the education of the blind 
as to that of the sighted. 

The AlJ-Ihdia Lighthouse for the Blind has been 
doing some useful Work for the cause of the Indian 
blind for over five years in enlightening this dark 
pristm by impasting neeessBTy gento education to the 
adult band, irim alone number over 5fiQ,006, without 
any distinction of casje, creed or race. It has ^ its 
roll pupils. toKditomt provinces hsvto msewj' 
leiigioEis This Lighth^ss imparts gsne^l 


education up to the Primary standard in addition lo 
training in music (vocal as well as instrumental), 
weaving and book-binding, ^cial facilities for hi^er 
education are also provided to pupils of abfiities. 

The school has an ettached boarding house of its 
own and both boarders and day-scholars are admitted 
as students. 

It is really veiy unfortunate that ev&a, such a 
useful institution is not getting sufficient financial help 
to manage affairs and to expand iti scope ot 
activities. We, therefore, ardently appeal to to gene- 
roue public to help the All-India Li^thonse for to 
Blind an its noble mission by mtributing tibsmliy^ 
We hope that the people will show their sppmeiation 
of to blessings of right by htons to blind to help 
themselves. 

Lord Binha of Bakmr, Pmstoii 

Bin. Shtamaphasad MomoBun^ 

An-lndia»Li^tbouBe for to Bfind, 

26, Bussa Eoad> Xali|tot» Calissto^ , r 





AND SOCIAL 

£t K. SALUjU BWAni« BX. 


1 , 1 * < 

^ a trell^«zdmd lUa k projmB^ 
vUkk k scFt emoed to aoy aii^ or partioular aspect 
of tot what flkay he termed lui all-roimd one or 
where there » a harmooioua and 
tohiiiced developmeiit of all aides of a man's being. 
In toman life, if there is ao progress, stagnatioii or 
deqigr eeti Jo and death or a state of exisienoe akm to 
deatlL is the result. There is no middle course, how- 
ever much many a deluded man ingeniously tries to 
explain away hia state of stagnation and attempts to 
gain some aort of glum satiifaction fay imagining that 
nothing ia wrong with him and that he ia advancing on 
the asemingly "delightful journey of life fairly well. 

Leaving aside, for the time being, all other phases 
of life and confi^ag our attention to the spiritual 
aspect of it, on which in a sense depend all other 
aspects, it can be easily seen how progress is veiy 
often misunderstood, mislnteipreted end misapplied to 
the realities of one’s life on earth. 

In his path towards perfection, man is seeking the 
help of various agencies, the chief among which la 
reA^on in eome form or other. But it may be aaserted, 
without much fear of contradiction, that only such a 
reltonn would be helpful which has the dynamic 
capacity to influence life to such an extent as to trane- 
fonoot it to a higher and a better state, while the other 
religkma would lead to a state of qiiritual ata^tion, 
by inaiating on an unquestioning sutoussion to 
meaningleas and out-worn usages. 

That being so, a time should come m the life of 
eveiy thinking person, who wants to lead a true or 
just&b|e life, when he should be able to make a 
stem and ngoroua self-examination of all aspects of 
his life and find out where he stands— cpirituslly and 
socially. In the majority of oases, such a serious 
self-review is shirked and persons who ere under the 
grip of some traditional religion or other, allow their 
hvea iQ (faift under the sway of time-honoured and 
aoouatomed waya^ inrepective of the conditions and 
reiditiea of the times in which they live. To mch, 
though they, m some cases, profess to be, highly 
religmue, pious and learned, religion ia no more than 
a alavirii conformity to superatitioua practices and 
irrational customa, without any thought as to whether 
they are keeping pace with the advance of human 
intelligence and knowledge. The question of progress 
or decadence in matters spiritual and social, never 
entcre their heads or hearts, and many a gmas and 
moofliioua atioeity is allowed to be perpetrated in the 
Mne of leflgum ihitni^ their Uvea or the lives of 
ttMse who an wider their influence. Not only no 
queetten of progress arises in such oases but there is 
actual retrogmsion or decay, as with the passage of 
tiiiio s&d the consequent dbangee in the modes and 
mett^dda of life, they are not even able to live up to 
What » best in the old order of things. 

Sol the modem age, if anything cornea more promi- 
nently before the eye of every observant person, it k 
the fact that human knowledge has progreeaed by rapid 
itridea, 1berri)y oontifoutiDg enoisnoualy to the in- 
telkotual espansion of all btanohea of the human race. 
tn ‘In^ espeoklly, we have the glory of produeing 
store of the grpefoat intelleotnal gkiita, who had 
* attained fnteraatlostl fame and are aedahned as 
hv^flipnes. Thk highly developed htfolkotuilksn 


India k not an unmixed blessing, as it k quite cres- 
mon to meet with, in this country, . inteUeotual Btal- 
warts who are very often ^iritual and social pSgmtes 
and reactionaries. When inteUeotual oonvictions do not 
krep pace with the practica] work-a-day lives of hi-» 
dividuals, ill-balanced and contradictory lives would 
result and they in no sense can be counted among 
those which are spirituaUy and socially progresriTfr. 

Spiritual progress has two aapects in relation to a 
man*8 life. It is both subjective and objective ; the 
former representing the intellectual conviction and the 
latter the way in which that conviction is implemented 
m actual life. The same is the case with social life. 
Unless both these aspects are developed in equal 
degree, the consequence would be a kind of seH- 
contnuUctory life, characterised by the divorce between 
profession and practice, such u that led by the large 
class of armchair politicians and academic firahmos. 

, ^ Subjectively, it aims at the perfection of the 
individual self by not only the Glimination of 4U tM 
is obstructive in the way of the individual soul reach- 
ing the feet of God, which is the goal of all spiritual 
progress, but by the active cultivation of all that 
conduces to facilitate the attainmient of absolute purity, 
etbsolute truthfulness and absolute honesty, and in fact 
every other kind of virtue which is associated with a 
truly pious and holy life. 

Amongst all the means that are adopted ee 
sad/uma for the realisation of God, worship of thp 
right kind holds tto primary place and tadhak» of all 
religio^ and iw climes are united in giving expression 
to their common experience that the best means to 
reach God is throu^ the doorway of worship, which 
includes prayer and meditation. In fact, prayer has 
been described as the golden ladder that is kid imto 
heaven. So, whatever views one may hold and ex- 
pound theoretically, one has to reach the practical 
recognition of the unity of thp Godhead end Hie 
nature of God as a spirit and adopt the means neeee* 
saiy to reach Him. And the best way to reach God, 
Who is a spirit, k through one’s own spirit, which k a 
qpark of the IVvme ^at is implanfhd in him and nto 
by means of ritualistic observances and ceremonies or 
material oblations made to idols, however grandly or 
elaborately they mi^t have been planned. 

In the religious history of India, we find that man 
h^d passed freun the polytheistic woci^ of God, OOi^ 
ceived as a deity behind every phenomtoon of nature, 
who had to be appeased at eveiy turn by material 
offerings, wlx^ had prevailed during the Vedic period, 
to the Upanishadic age when that momentous di^ 
eoveiy ww made that God is a spirit pervading the 
whole universe ilsavasya midam sarvanid and that the 
human spirit is essentially divine. Thus has been 
established the supremacy of the spiritual worship of 
God over every other kind of worship and Vedic poly- 
theism gave place to Upanishadic monotheism' and 
Vedic idolatry to the spiritual worship of God incuV* 
oated by the Upanidnds. So, naturally indii^uat 
spiritual progress to be real, should subjectively ex- 
press itself fo the cultivation of all the virtues eoev 
mended by the Ve<1aa and the Upankbacb and bbje^ 
lively hi a purer kind of worriiip. wherein idohfoiy 
gives plat^e to spiritual worship, that k to say, ^tlre 
rebjeetive spiritual progress any penon dMd to 
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olijeoUvely marked by tlie passage Irom idolaUy to 
ipmtual worship. 

Vicwiug the questiou of piogtese Horn a aouai 
Mlmidpomt, the progrtbs must be fiom exclu*«iveiiea&, 
treated by artificial difiereuceo and distjuctioos, bttween 
man and nun, to iiou-txclU'«i\Lue&'> which the 

practical ufugnitioii of hum in biutJurhooi witliout 
any iesci\itioue lu ludii^ thr greakat diMilmg 
wlmii 15 Iht bieodiug giuuud uf tJl kiiuK d 
ness i!» tlui ^>btem of Cisti, wit ih 1 1 tu u his gi\pn 
birth lo \aiious compiciee In vihuh Uind bOci<.t\ 
dividtd, ( uhiimatmg m tlu ibotiiinibk ib^urditips o 
untouchabiliU uus i tbilik lud un t]>x h ichabihl\ 
which Ji( I Ik Miit^bic pJigut-^ ut- m lIinduNui h 
tmleoB casti goei llit^ ugl> ie>.LUiis muot 
fiom liiuuu lud 11 J loks i- 11 1 lormBi'i v\i 

lift UU1 lo 1 ujetJ\ this huKii inilid% hil biguu i 1 
the vtiuiig md lu woikmx fo Uiupli*<uii\ in 1 
reiiu \ 1 (ti imtnu )iihilit> It i likf unimg to maki 
a airk iiinu lualtln b> imrih tiumjiliim U cm th 
ayiuittoms instcid ot b\ tning to umoAe th ttiis i 
process which bpills lU nviu iutlhcti\ta< s II is Acn 
eas\ /or out to wntc ticiiisM deliiti Jitturs md 
vHsociitf liiinsctr with H iiiMu i plift oigtiu/ ition^ Dut 
il IS difficult to implement ill llu^ higli-souii liup the 
into piartuc by ilioli'.ljiiig ciiti in oitscL in his 
family and imotigat Uiose iimhi hi- mfliKnc i 

inMitutiOiiH phdaMl > the n 1 oljcd ol Jhothr 
hood of Mail Juu n >t diied ti iiotlorn ud piuti 
taalf hissness Thus true progitss fiom i sotiU point <t 
'ijfw should consist siibiocti\ph jf tii n ognition » 
Ihc equ dity of ill human brings ss mcimb i of GoJs 
household Old obi In 1 ^ oi flit pi sac bom cnsti 
to caslokssnebfr oi hum in bioth rh >oil 

UnlfSs both thcs( obpUne diMhimculs i imch 
Ihi pissagf lifim idoliiln to ''inuil vu diip lud 
fiom c\«tp io cisUlcs’*n<ss go Inn! u hand with thi 
subieitnc oiohilion cf higher iitflldiul omtini 
of th( •upciiorit\ of spiiituil woishij md huiiii 
biolhfrhood tin K im b to n i) piogiis n mm 
Spiiituil ind Mxiil i^ogKs I 11 1 1 1 litrl tint 

thf oiif without hr ilhii w luld In illiisin Ifcn 
it iB liiiw lint )ui If tnioJ nrl pus miu i inbt md 
philosophfis ntirs iil roiiiM I ii i s nj iti 

of whom OUT uKintrs is so lull \i %\imuK I h m 
otliis In till 1)11 I (o»u of w' d jtnurt nei i 

oi nushi It t md lisl ulgi in i-t h frmi ih* 

fools pir di I II wli 1 ho\ Inr !> Iw ll Tt i thi 
dnoic otM i ill u 1 'fch ns it pri nre 
hitw i tb u b 1 \ 101 i -piiiiud !tl s III 

th 11 TM ' ll \ lud I i It ^ wi 1 d 

Mill*. I ( nuh II 1 1 ll i 1 1 I 1 1 T I »i 
Hio mt I >inpl \ V - 1 ^ 1 I f ii -(I mil ' 

llfl 1 j il js it I r 1 » f* it- 

drgi I ll ’ jiidd a t n ri ^ i i i tb 

tuitul o t 1 ii 1 'inb I » 1 ' itt 

ill f Ml bi nil 1 -*1 m ibt IT \ 1 ♦ 1 

o( ll T IS not N ^ho cl H J ii oh nil u 

til spjr Ini ind * > i d p r T 1 J sp fuM 
ho\ I Im If I s 1 I hound w’ f n tn i I t r*l 1 1 i 
111 lipfiT Icnct of Tndn is nip*^ 

il* ir low S)Ct whal th ti i J imr f i Giti v 

m til to stion nj ogiia V> Pi T) ^ Sim 

puts it 

*TA’ilh u« rionr«i<« w the piocess of the pener 

I t of DJ nmi And tlu pijfeetion of Dhmfnt 

II s bolh the prifretion of the individual anc 

'-I'rfeetJon of society In fact we cinnot hare 


w 

the one without the other. They both aot a&d Met 
on each other ''•s-Leetures on Bhafiavad (hta, p. 88 )* 
Later on (on page 87 ) he says 
'^Ab in nature all progress is from the loirer to the 
highei forms of hfe, so also in society, all true 
pi ogress 1^ ftom the lowei to tlic higher values of 
hfe»’ 

With icgml in ttir orthodox man Piof Sharmes 
ufw fp 82 ) 18 that 

*Hts iclicion js moil \ si igamt pool than i 
ilowmc sill im (|) S 3 ) Tire Oita iiaa no 

pit cniL With tli old orthorlox rituiljblF of the day, 
vhoso loligioii XV s httl nioi tluii i mtchanual 
ubsrn met oi ntea ind cen monies’" 

Til ibtve staif incuts go lo show that t%€u the 
Gill !>. Ki fumu Oi ruin s ] is^mg fiom a crude 
utualifitic (1 moDiil woislii] to i h ghcr loim of tiu 
woiship (if i.od which ob\iuus|v is the spmtuil wot- 
sbi) o* Him 

L\cn >ij the so id sid» tin | ingress in\ imaged H 
lu fiita 1 fifin 1 h» 'iwei to the high i \alues of hf 
ttiuir ll tint c 1 inti mm fiom man h < '‘luwei 
ind hiimaiiiti iS i w.ioU h Mcwcd a^ equal m tbi 
rx of God Hor« ibo the pissing of man hom c i**! 
Mid its inpqmbtK md diffoiciiliationa to i stite 
list IcsHiiPSP whim stind-v foT liumiii biolbrrhood 
bciei^ « ill distinctions / i »er colon n id me* 

( Miiitn 1 ( ll isig( 1 1 1 I'u fiiti 

Hut what do wc sci {\in among our highir m- 
tflhctuils who ail I aiiud m th Gil i and who »x 
|ound it fiom i tiousinl plalfoims ^ Lik ibe uu 
Iciiiud man who liifi with ii urnnt i>i evtr 
wo sinppmg his famih idol tin loi ha\f bteome 
inimobiic sluklii il liln iiid c i-tc fi un th 

no ring of which 1 h tc i u t i night in Huni o'" 

1)11 1,^1 g fxfii n lui III oitr of ill their t ib liik 
higlni lehgioti md 'miiiu biotl f ihoui Piol 
iiUitlx iTmTMn^ (] 51 liu pH-ii* q it n im nu 

*lic wi 1 TI sun, o'?f I to lint ittiinrd i sMte 
lilt lh( 111 till siintuil I mini nt I i»i Hit ex of tlu 

i iH 'u sicing 
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I Mt ndM with its Miqiiahtie i orgm sc I bx 
1 lui i no woider tie niti's com^'iin about the 
Mit lilx of reiig 1 ThosT' religions men who stiff 
itii spirit lai ptHt p lie seriftuie- in defence of 
Ihf mfqi iiiti''^ f r -1 in I tlu hoiiO’* of itntoiirh- 
sbilitv 'how tiieiTi«ebe« to be woefully hfking in 
thr hpiiit of rejigiox*’ 

niosp pMsagt^s elearh- indicate though not ***» 
diTO t hnguigp thr wav that man should progress 
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mnntuaily and aoeially— from ntualism, which u the 
neceMiy.conocmutsnt of idolatry » to a purer kind of 
WQiahip, of which the best fonn is spiritual worsbiPi 
and from ca^te to casielcssness^ which ebrogatca in- 
equalities and abhors untouchability and lU attendant 
evils Thus a correct mterprefation of thr spirit of thi 
Qita lends su^-poit to the vici;^ that spintuial aid 
social progre^*< ought to intludo is its objtUivt coti- 
teiit the evolution J*‘om idolativ to th ^piiihi?! nor- 
ahip of God and liom ca'^U to civldeseniHs ot 1 uiiuii 
brothfiLood But the \ st innoritv rf the Gita ex- 
pounders and followers of thf G 1 1 glean support for 
thpir ^pritiial and social lagintion m the words of the 
Gita itwlf where thf suthoi o! th Gita 

Whatever miv ht tlr foim wltidi c ch dfvotee 
seeks to worshi} ivith faith— m Uui foim alone do 
I jnakt hia faith «>tfadlasl — (Chap VIJ 21) 
^However imn approach me e\<n s( do i 
accept them foi on all ^dr ^h u\ci path tlev 
lOBi choo^f IS mine 0 Aijiiua — (Chip IV 11) 
**The four caMes were creattd b> mi at cording 
to Die division of aptitudes md works — (Cha; IV 
13) 

And among t tlose ik the ligh intellectuals nd 
fit &o-caj]rd inus and lehgious men wlo are iond of 
dabbling in <^iiiituil mittei*- it is not alouf the 
Ignorant und l«s(^<uUuud iioih (hit to ^tick 

lo tk letUi of the Git ignoTjng the spirit of jt 
0*Jioiuifre hoi^ lould it luffti n the present agi 
th t a prr-tn in tli lositiou cf High Court Judgv 
shruld )ovt id lies ( I ir midurt ii illun I ifoplc 


commending image-worship, instead of aakiug them to 
grou out of it , or that another veiy learned man ot 
the aam( teivice who is the authoi of aeveial religious 
and othei books and who is very murh m lequurition 
to address piiblio mrcting^ of ulJ kinds should have in 
the course of a bus journey, got down at i wiyaide 
Mil gL to uoibhip t)(. village goddc a Mtnacmnan, 
to wbo^e writh art attributed tptdcmi'* dMabcs like 
cholera small pox and the like, and which the vilhg- 
I la *^ik to an ease by mcaiia oi annual saenfioes 
The ugh tht Gi a has bct forth the highest idtal 
oi hfc to wl icli a man can rise bpiritually and socially 
and has \ bit i veiy drawn attention to the wrong 
method'j ol worship as could be seen irom the tollow- 
in^ veiscs 

Not knowing my supitmc nature immutable 
inJ traiJ«>c adcntil /oa/u/i men thmk that I the 
unm^n Test am endowed with a mmifest form — 
(fhap VII 24) 

‘Even thoiie who worship the other god<! uni aio 
tndowrd with iJiih wcrshi] me alone 0 Arjuna 
z/oop/ u u? iwp uf y (Cap IX 2'J) 

\tt ji mus^t bf sft d thit it has also served to •^tabiluV 
nun 111 th( (rude and primitive s^mtual condition as 
tl V find themselves with ut piovuiing the dymamc 
n< iti whid could sent Ic transform their lives 
br thit tl (3 mi 3 be lml^lkd lo emerge out of it and 
Haeh I high r state othcrwiai there was no reason 
f(i Ilf \ ist inaioii V tf Hindus to perpetuate idolatry 
ind ( iMf lU the while fcfhng aitisfied that in doing 
V 41 irllowing th( Gita their highest 
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\i(Auu s il( i^( 1 i iin u 1 ti tl 

wciJd iicni viTV ( iiilv hu this i i i ul lad 

i)-»i tiui t wjtJ ludi lit \r ) w u gi ni 
\| I Is ai 1 th 11 iii t 1 I 1 d tJu. 1 ii oi Ct vii 
« the MiddU Ell nl J 1 I d *^0 i ti i f 
i r List lo tem hdi ui i j 1 wi Iti iJi 
nl (iijliritK 11 The rJiijcc^lv d a^utiomv I 

lidii hid tLCOzoi piuvcib 1 luii^ llti 11 iv i 1 
he Indians as Ahi-ol-lln^ua-iv-buh fet i *1^ piCfk 
t k' owltdgt ind wi lim Ilf i i t Vi 1 1 1 

lid putnit aic lu) 1 I dm i iiU nl i t ly I ^ 

*It€ gic t pu-l«liiuic 1 C t i rint I u 1 r i i* i 
lo the sword of India n lu*' farou-' \faulhqaf emf- 
3t*Muhannad The Arabs were ^ullvacquinUd with the 
(oastal regions o India about hei products and Iruits 
AlH/tamtU (cocoanut) l-Kafiir (eamiLoi) aUAnbas 
(mango) they borrowed from India Cert im o/- 
Hmth or Aud^UHindi was u'^ed b> them m their 
nedicmcs In shot! ill culturrl contact oi Aiabia 
with India is of great antiquity and it was no begun 
with the conquest of Muhammad b vl Baafi is is 
commonly beheved 

The close of the sath century was a turning point 
in the histoiy of Arabia She gavt birth to a ch Id who 
was destined to plav one of tin gi latest lolcs m the 
history of mankind Muhammad (Peace bi on Him) 
wsthm twentv -three years of his prophetic '‘orecr 
preached a religion re-built the life and charact<‘r of 
the Arabian people After his death Tour able auc- 


c III I 1 ^ i igt, fii , b VO d Vi I i ind 

J 1 citiu ll V ho o' Wini w 1 card i m 
1 /Clin > Ml ypghts ot th( PviLiitts 
^^lt^ t f n t r citltdox C livh'* tl Un nyid 

hill 1 1 w r It W1'^ t* ( TuU 0^ Viib 

r V I tl I J( wii n I tim It ifiiqji'sts 
St ri V 1 il com fioxu the dt«eit ot 
t tl III |liui OI svnv ind wci o 
i c ciy 1 I If tl(\ h d littl tim to devot 
in ^ f H Mv ^,iv its vfrdut ii i tnvf 
It f tif I II*' Ilf' \.b\ I ire built onr f th 

I «l l i/ms 'if ihi wnild Thrv ti nslpiif 1 llu 

II 1 ;)1j Ii VI l)i bordfi ol Snt 1 tl ooi Ici 

Irm d al MaiiMiT m Ihi vea 762 \r) laid tlu 

1 iiD 1 *n rf B ghdii Ihr citv ot Rommee n tl 
Arsbiu ■Vi,.i t« WI ilr at ^vrn ' Ai b** i i u 
tcuch with thr Gitrk vilization and now tl cm 
m lull ontict with two gjcat civilized n tioig <f tnM 
qnh ll Ptruns mi tl Hirdu H c( thi tnns- 
feieiK rf m lirplis «i a most ^gnifkant cvtnt n thr 
am of ll I 1 mic histoxv ud culture The manwis 
ml rii t(ms of Pris^ wei introduced into th court 

f Biuhchd nd pncfiralh the Poisuns becime the 
muni lomo ol the Hoiist of Abbasides It wvs the 
Persian Nestorian Jew Christian and Indian con- 
verts who constitute the greatest fsetor m Mushm. 
culture and the genuine Arabs, m the words of Ibn^ 
fChaldun, axe Ab-odu-un-o^iStinae or *far from artist 
■When the Arabs first turned to the study of science 



and fkldloanphy, astronomy and mediohiaa, Hxeiy found 
iho YMXrkB of fi^ocwtea, AnitoUe, Qtibn and 8o<u»t^ 
at their reach and thqr bepn to tmaalate iSb.em wilh 
outitanding devotion and ainoerity. Hhjs period of 
tranalationo began with Caliph al-Maasur. Ibnnil* 
Moqeffat tranalated for him the famous QoUlah-wa- 
Dimnan or Fables of Bidpai, The Caliph Harua-al- 
Bodiid and hie eon al-Mamun were the two great 
patrons of arta end ecienoe. Al-Mamun founded the 
magnlfioent BaifreMlihmaki or *Houee of Wiadom.* 
and appointed eobohu'e and sa^'ants in translating books 
on various bnnohes of knowledge.^ Thus the court 
of Baghdad beoame the patron of arts and science 
in those deys when the veil of Dark Ages was not yet 
removed from the western nations. 

The following incidenti aocoiding to Abu-Usaibah, 
lad the Indian pt^sidans to the court of Baghdad and 
for the first time, the Arabs realised the importance 
of Indian medidne for Ibe benefit of human society*: 

'^Caliph Hanin-al-Rasbid once fell HI. All the 
physieiBna of Baghdad becaune disappointed of his 
life. One of the nobles of the court (Abu-amr) 
advised the Caliph to test the Indian mediciae. In 
those days the fame of Indian medicine ^tead 
far and wide, Tbe physician to whom this invitap 
tion was estended was Mankah al-Hindi which 
stands for ‘Manikya the Indian.’ The physician 
travelled over to Baghdad and by his eztraoidinary 
power d medicine cured the Caliph. Wealth and 
honour were bestowed upon him and he was 
appointed Director of Hospitals and Colleges at 
Baghdad.’’ 

Wo know nothing about the early life of this great 
physician of India. But the wonderful role he bad 
lihyed in the court of Baghdad is a source of pride 
and gloiy to every Indian. We shaU discuss it by the 
Uibt of Ibn Abi-Usaibah, our chief authority On the 
sAjaot.* The follow^ anecdote will give the reader 
sn idea about the wisdom, foresight and responsibility 
of this famous Indian •physician : 

*^nce in a fine evening Mankah was travelling 
along with his friends in the streets of Baghdad. 
Suddenly they came across a man who had spread 
his wrapper by the street and placed some herbs, 
bottles fuod phials on it. He was addressing the 
crowd that assembled nearby in a very eloquent 
voice. He said, *0 people, here mtmy hand is the bM 
medicine ever prescribed by any human being, in it 
you vrill find tho remedy of fever, pain, headache, 
plague, ophthalmia, cough, blec-ding and thousands 
of other diseases, in short it is the panacea^ of all 
evils. Come and have one please.’ Ibe physician and 
his friends listened to this harangue veiy carefully. 
As the physician was not yet versed in Arabic 
he could not understand a sintfe word of 
the otreet4octor. He asked his friends about what 
the speaker was telling. Tliey communicated the 
full significance of the speech to the physician who 
exolejlixiied, **Tlie King of Arabs is a fool’’* (Mulak- 
d-Arab^ahel). So goes Uie proverb which is not fw 
from truth. 'How is it?’ said the friends. The phyri- 
cian replied, "This quaek has been freely sellhig his 
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stupid medicine in the strasb^^ psople. ana ‘f 

ignorant, they will eoma Us 

porehase his medicine in the name of ramei^ «qA ", 
hundreds of them ^ die of ibis evil: medicl&U^ ^ 
If the Caliph hits had the belief theA ibis, only 
one medicine could cure all the diseases of the 
world, why then did he invite me from India 7 Be 
could have taken one dose or a phial of this end 
would have been cured in the shortest po883>ls 
way. If he did not believe in it, how then could he 
grant licence to this quack to sell his medieine in the 
open market, who would be the cause of the death 
of a thousand innocent victims. It was the duty 
of the Caliph to shoot him down to save the-' life 
of the public.** 

The observation of the Indian physician in the city 
of Baghdad about a thousand years ago is applicable 
to so many quacks of the 20th centuo', who sell their 
false medicines m broad day-light in the most 
civilised cities of the world I 

The second anecdote told by Abu-Usaibak, Vol. II, 
pp. 34^, is very wonderful where we ^d the 
extraordinary power of Saleb-bin-Bahlah, the great 
Indian physician, in diagnosis and treatment of a 
patient. Following is the summary of the story : 

'The Caliph Harun-al-Bashid sat by his dint 
mg table when the court pbysLeian was absent. 
(It was the custom of the day that the Caliph was 
not used to touch his fo^ till it was fully 
exammed by the doctor for there might be some- 
thing poieonous in the food). The absence of the 
physician caused the auger of the Caliph who 

promised to give punishment to the physician for 

his unusual delay. The physician came and read 
the Caliph's eyes. The pbyueian told the cause of 

his delay to the Caliph that he went to examine 

the Caliph’s cousm brother (Ibn-n’m) Ibrahim 
bin-Bah^ who was on the point of death iBamaq) 
and -Uiat there was 'no hope of his life. The 
Caliph ^ed tears of sorrow and grief end wanted 
that his cousin brother should be examined by any 
good doctor. Certain nobles said that the court 
physician treated the patient from the Greek 
standpoint of medical science and Saleh, the 
Hindi (Indian), treated his patient from tiie Vedio 
standpoint of medicine. Hence, the latter diould 
•be given a chance. By the order of the Caiiph, the 
Indian phyBician was sent to the patient. He 
examined him veiy carefully. On his return 
to the Caliph he informed him that the pattet 
would be cured and there was no danger of life* 
The Caliph beoame very pleased, ate his meals 
and enjoyed the company. Towards the end the 
city police came and informed the Caliph about 
the death of Ibrahim, end requested him to at- 
tend the zanaeah (funeral prayer). The Caliph 
flashed with anger and apoke ill of Indian me£- 
cine. With a heavy and g)Domy heart tl^ (Taiiph 
attended the funeral prayer. Teats were roll^ 
down his cheek. The body of Ibrahim covered 
with coffin was placed bdore the congregation. 
The Indian physician was standing aloof and wsf 
silently witneraing the event. At last with Mdp 
handed be raguested the Caliiih not to buiy 
Ibrahim when he was alive. The Caliph laughed at. 
it. The phyndan innsted nfm it end wanted, te 
examine body again if the Caliph *so pleated# • 
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^ jtttasied. TbB plqwoiaa wmt aear 

tbe ttod. ia^ bade and «aid that the dead 
atQl hi lifa aod if the Caliph wanted to make 
him he m%ht do ao. 

Oil obtajniaic the royal assent the physician 
Mit that thm were some difflouliies in the way. 
Be eouid perfom the miraele if the ooiBn of the 
dead wee removed. Hie body was plaeed afsin on the 
■iekriiad end waa wadied very carefully. Because 
there was the eoent of Hamt (Arabic eoent), if 
do aemi a f into his senses the patient nelt this 
scents his heart might burst away. By the order 
of the (^idiph, the dijficulties were removed and 
the phyaioian sent for some medicine to bis phar- 
macy. After the careful application of the miedicixic 
the dead body began to Iniove his limbs and shortly 
came to his senses and on opening his eyes said, 
how beautifully be was sleeping. The Caliph 
asked what had happened to him. The patient 
replied, that he knew nothing about it, he simply 
knew ibat he was dreaming a fine dream when 
euddenly a dog came and bit his finger and he 
pointed out to his finger. On an ezammation it 
was found that it was the finger sdiere the physi- 
cian penetrated bis needle when he was examining 
him for the second time.” 

The narrator of the story Abu-SaJmah was an 
eye-witness and took an active part in washing the 
body of Birahim. Ibrahim lived a long life, married 
the daughter of Caliph Al-Mahdi and had become 
the Governor of Egypt end Palestine where his tomb 
was traceable when Abu-XJaaibab wrote his fabnous 
history. It was, perhaps, such wonderful fore-sight, 
wisdom and knowledge of the Indian physicians that 
placed them in so glorious a position in tlie court of 
Baghdad. 

The House of Al-Baramaka played the greatest 
role in the court of Baghdad. Ii preaented 
renowned vizin to ihe court, each of whom won 
undying fame and glory in the annals of Islamic 
history and culture. Yahyeah-al-Barmaki had sent a 
man to India in search of medicine. He was also 
instructed to study the Indian people, their religion, 
culture and crviliaation. A copy of his report written 
by Yaqub-el-Kindi, dated. 249 A.H. was seen by 
Ibn-al-Nadim, the famous author of Al~Fihmi* 
According to Ibn-al-Nadim. the Barmaks invited 
many Indian physicians to the court of Baghdad. 
According to Jahid (or JoAta) thus invitations were 
extended to Marmakr, Fidsarhal, Sadbar, and Bahlah 
aldBEindi. To the latter Jahir had put this ques- 
tion, •'What is rhetoric ?’* 

Berides Monkah and Saleh there was another 
physician known «s Dahn. But the Arab writer called 
him Ibn-Dehn (the son of Dahn). He was an erudite 
•oholar and translated many books on medicine, he 
was also appoint^ Principal of the Medical College 
at Baghdad.* 

Another notable physician in the court of Bagh- 
dad mentioned by Abu-Usaibah was Kankah (pro- 
bably Kanak). To Ibn-Abu-Usaibah was the 

greatest pfaysictan and philosopher of India.*" The 
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fteous author gave the following list of hts wofim 
on medicine : 

1. KUidHti^Namu^Fii^ 

2. Amr^Mavtalid (the secrete of the duldren, 
probably the Sanskrit Kaumaru4antvfi), 

3. Af-Qtranat-of-JCabir. 

4. A^2trafUlf-af■^SagAtr. 

6. Kitab^i^Ttmabham, 

6. Kitab - Fi^hdath^Alim~ loo-al - Dour - Fir 
olrQuran, 

All the books have been translated into Aiebio. 
According to Abu-Usaibah, the following phyamians 
also adorned the court of Baghdad : Bakhr, 

Rahab, Sukh, Daber, Ankar, Jankal, Andi, Jari- 
Zabhar and he also mentioned t^t their works had 
been translated into Arabic. 

The famous Charaka Samhita was translated from 
Persian by Abdullah-b-Alee. Siumta Samhita was 
translated by the order of Yahya-b-Ealid. 

We now propoee to present our reader a com- 
plete list of boolm on medicine translated into Arabic 
and Persian with their short details, beeidek the 
books mentioned above : 

1. Bodon— There js treatment of fout hundred 

and four gymptoms of disease. 

2. gemdesan— Th^ated by Ibn-Dahn. 

8. Fima - Ikhtatajaf^ TAirAl^IIindrVMdraURu 0 Hr 

in which the 

Indian and Greek physicians differed re- 
garding heat and oold. 

4. To/rir-asimi'-a[-dqaqtr---The name of heibo 

and simples. Translated by Manka and was 
presented to lahaq-b-Sulaiman, one of the 
nobles of the oourt of al-Badiid. 

5. Ettah-af-Eoy^The description of snakes and 

the medicine of their poisons. 

6. iCitob-Zatonkar^ Translated by Ibn-Dahn. 

7. lUUz-al-Hubata-^The treatment of pregnant 

women. 

8. Kitab-Tawagstat^The description of a hun- 

dred diseases and their medicines. 

9. Kitab^Rawsif — On female diseases. 

10. Ei7ab-af-<8ukr— The book on wine, 

11. jffitcd>-a/->TavoAkam-UK8-afn^ (or Amrui) 

The book of mental diseases, written by 
Abuqabil-al-Hindi. 

12. Kitab-al-Lomum—The book of poisons, writ- 

ten by Sanaq. It was firat translated into 
Persian by Abu-Hatem with the assistance 
of Mankah and then again translated by 
Abbss-b. Sayyed by the order of the Calb>h 
al-Mamun. 

13. Kitab~al~Batimh~~The book on the treatment 

of anitmalB. 

14. Kitab^’Fi^l’Najum^Tbe book of astronomy 

written by Sanaq-a1-Hindi. 

15. JCefab-ol-Afotsafid— The book on child diseases. 

Bi our discussion, we come across over a dosen 
Indian names as those of authonties in medicine and 
of treatises on the subject, and these names are ex- 
ceedingly difficult, sometimes impossihle to idgstiiy 
with their onginal Indian (Sanskrit or Prakrit) 
fonns. The Eufic form of the Arabic soript which 
was mainly current before 1(XX) A.D. ie the very im- 
peifect system of writing particularly in the ease of 
foreign names and words, and corruptions or mistokf^e 



in writing down foreign nemee in Arebio would eaeUy But ibe inlxodoetion of Indim : jtiediciBO 
be ereeping. Specialist in Arabic Falaegraphy who ar« the^histoiy of Arriblbn medksbe. Today trivat ww 
also familiar with Sanskrit can alone restore these the Mnsliin medicine is not the 6| 
names back to their oriidnal Indian foifms. medxcdne as has been wroni^ preached by ' 

The works of Hippoerates^ Galen, Plato and Western scliolars, It is the fusion of the two gfeat 

Aristotle had b^n the stock-in-trade in the Arabian system^, the Greek and Indian, added aad increieed 

medieone. Practically the Arabs laid the foundation by the unflagmg search of Al-Rasee, Alee4)-fihey. . 

of their medicine on the age-worn Greek conception. Ibn-Sma, I»bn-R.usbo and others. 
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ENGLISH 

A NEW HISTORY OF THE INDIAN PEOPLE, 
Vol. VI, The Vakataka-Gupta Age, (ciroa 20M60 
AJD.) : EdUed by Dr, B, C. Majumdar and Dr, A. 8. 
AZteJkor. With Foreword hy Sir Jadunatk 8prkar, KU 
PyhUehed by The Bharatiya Ilthaaa Pariehad, Lahore, 
tm- Pp. did. Price Re. d-^. 

It was at the lag<cnd of 1937 that the project of a 
New History of the Indian People to bc^ cumploted in 
twenty volumes under the auspices of a Society called The 
Bharatiya Itihaea Parishad was taken up by two eminent 
tons of India, Sir Jadunath Sarkor and Dr. Rajcnclra 
>Prasad. By the end of 1945 Vols. IV and VI liearing the 
titles The Nmda and the Maurya Empires and The Age 
of the Vakatahas and the Guptas respectively had become 
ready for the Press, while Vol. XU entitled The Age of 
Akbar was half completed. The present volume which is 
lucky enough to make its first debut gives valuable 
accounts of the various dynasties that ruled the land 
roughly between 200 and 5.50 A.D. At the same lime it 
deals exhaustively with the rultural history of ilie period 
under the heads of Administration and Coinage. Social and 
Economic Conditions, Religion and Philosophy. Education^ 
LUerature and the Sciences as^ well air Fine Arts. Useful 
chapters have been added on the history of Ceylon and of 
Indian Colonial and (.uliural Expansion; as well as trading 
and cultural connections with the 'Western World. The 
work concludes with a Seleer Bibliography of standard 
works relating to each chapter along with very valuable 
Hsta of the more important inscrip lions, fifteen well- 
selected Plates and a Map. 

Of the twenty-three chapters making up the present 
volume eight apiece are contributed by the General Editors, 
while other chapters are from the pen of the late Ran 
Bahadur K. N. Dikshit. Professor K. A. Nilakama Sastri, 
Dr. D. C, Sircar, Dr. P. C. Bagehi. Dr. S. Paranavitana, 
Dr. C. Sivaramamurti and Dr. V. S. Agarwala. The names 
of these scholars are a sufficient guarantee of the merit 
of their joint work which may safely be recommended 
to serious students of Indian history os on up-to- 
date and authoritative account of the period forming its 
subject-matter. The authors have shown conunendalde 
akill and industry in piecing together the disjoiiAed frag- 
ments of evidence into a connect^ whole as far as possible. 
"Wlhat is more, they have displayed sound judgment in tack- 


ling the numerous unsolved problems that beset the path 
of the historian of the period in question. Even while 
treading familiar ground they have presented original 
views which deserve the serious attention of those interested 
in the subject. 

'We offer below a few suggestions for the consider- 
ation of' the authors concerned, when a new edition will 
be called for. In place of the title Vakataka-Gupta about 
which the General Editors themselves are not happy 
{Editorial Preface, p, ix), it will be better to use even 
as a convenient label the title Vakataka-Gupta-Pallava. ^ 
On p. 27 we read that the Yaudheyas and other tribes^ 
began to strike coins as independent powers in the 3rd 
century A. D., all of them playing their pan in the expul- 
sion of the Kushans. But no reasons have been given for 
rejecting the views of Cunningham (Coins of Aarfent 
India, p. 75), Rapson {Indian Cowki. pp. 14-15). and 
Vincent Smith {Catalogue of Indian Coins iv the Indian 
Museum, vol. i. p. 16.5) who agree in pu^thing back the 
dates of the oldest \aiidhcya coinis to circa 100 B.C. On 
pp. 96/. Western CP. is n slip for Eastern Central India. 
On pp. 22-23 the Sake enemy of the Gupta emperor Kama- 
gupta referred to in the Devi-Chandragupta drama, is 
identified outright with Piro, ton and successor of Kidara, 
who was the founder of the Kidara-Klushan dynasty of 
the Punjab. But in view of the sound arguments given on 
p, 64 it seems wiser to endorse the wTiterV view that for 
the present we must suspend our judgment upoiu the hia- 
torical characier of Ramagupta and his fight vrith the 
Sakasw On p. 334 reference is made to India’s western 
trade route down the Oxus to the Caspian, biu the cate 
for the existence of this route has been wellnigh demo- 
lished by W. W. Tarn ini his learned work called The 
Greeks in Bactria and India, App. xiv. On the last* 
named page we are referred to the great discovery of the 
monsoons “made by Hi^lus about 40 AD.*’, vrhioli 
enabled Greek ships to sail right across the litdian Ooean 
from the Egyptian to the Indian ports. But as Toru haa 
shown (op. cU., pp. 366-369), the discovery of the monsoons 
by the Greeks goes back probably to 100-80 B.C. vridlo , 
there were no less than lour aoooeasive stages in the ehorteii- ' 
ing of the direct route to India by the Greek voyagerq* ^ 
Hippalua, the traditional discoverer of the monsooDai 
according to the same authority, wa6 probably a 
name or a personification of the monsoon. On p. 372 
are told tiiat there is no evidboee of Rama’s bring ari 



• oi 4(riMdp lo the end df the 6th 

„ i aJEiI Btit;Vpr«faiflEiihlra (died 587 AJO.) in hie 
(eb/ovvlll 30) film Mb ineaAiiTenient' of 
the Bftinft, boo of Daoeretha. On p. 57 mention 

Je of a 'Gupta ecttlpturo at Mathura Bhowing a 

devptee offering Iub own head to Siva. In the actual 
etpecsfaneb whioh is a terro-eotta panel now tlMposited in the 
Matbutt' Miioeum thete ia no trace of the g(^ (See V. S. 
Agomrfdot Handimk of An^iaeology, Muttra 1939, p. 51 
and 99}, On p. 379 *MeBopotamia and Syria' said lo 
liaifp hmk aeata of Hindu tempTea are a slip for Armenia. 
The atatement (p. 390) that Buddhinm during the present 
period wbb quite free from Taotric practices is i»elied by 
the fact that the oldest extant Chinese iranslaijons of 
dbaranis Cprotectitm spells*) may be traced back to the 
period 307442 A.D. On p. 467 we are told that tlie paint- 
ings of Bagh may be assigned to die end of the 6ih or the 
7th qentury. This view is evidently haseil upon such 
authonUes as Vincent Smith (A disron o/ Fine Arts nt 
India and Ceylon, p. 295) and M. B Garde iTlie Ba^h 
^avest p. 22). But Mm Profe^'»oi V. V. Miru^hl <1110., xxi, 
79-86) has since given good gruund*^ for ilu* ^iew iliai 
the caves in question with their paimiiig't be n«<igord 
to about thn end of the 4ih century A. I) al ilie latest. 

Wo have noticed u luiinlieT of printing nn^iak*'*! -iica 
.as Mayura^iarman (p. 239) , * iiutludlmaja (p. 249 1 , 
I Meinoire,..T'an (p, 479) and Liieratur (p. 48H). Wc 
do not know why the £ngli«h translation of the Narada- 
SmriU should be quoted (pp. 485, 487) in the li^r of 
authorities and no refereiiee made lo tlie Sanskrit text 
publislied in the Bibliotheca Indira ■ienes In the next 
edition it is desirable that the map should be improved 
by the omiRsion of modern namcA and greater fullness m 
r^pect of ancient names f specially in the case of 
Simhala). New' mapn should aKo lie addeil t<» illustrate 
Indian CoTonial expansion and intercourse with the western 
world. The inclusion of genealogi(*al tables would aNo> 
remove a much-felt want. 

We eagerly await the publication of \ ok IV of the 
* JVeSwi History of the Indian People which was ready t-u 
the Press simultaneously with the present volume. 

U. N. Ghosuai. 


PLANNED DIET l^'OR INDl \ • Bp Gojnd 
Chnvdra Paitami/ok, MBBB (Puf). D.TM. {CnD 
D.G.O. (Mad), Kifalnuian, AUahflhnd. Pp .9*/ P'vee 
Bs. a-f 3-. 

In this iist'ful and well goi^up booUIri Or. Patia- 
nfayak sets forth tlie elements nF the .scienee of I)irleii< - 
Ho lolls IIS how a bahinred dietuiv lan he iihitiried, ami 
ends by recommending various schemes wberehv peojdr 
of different intome-h^v'el- e.iii assuir lor ihenwelxf- j 
welbbalanteed diet 

Nirmai KuMMi Bosi 

^ NO BIUDGE TO HE WEN B.t Alfred Wap 
and Valfirk! Waqg Tharhci it Cn Lid , Bnmbny, Pn< 
Bh, 7. 

The authors, with loilif -* hunk ilit edit 

namely, A MWion l)i 
picture of the life An 

comedy and tragedy, fun and hiima^iit\. ar a I.iliertiiiir 
hofie, 5omewfaere in England. In the Prologue Alfred 
Wagg calls himself **a soTjt of freewheeling version of 
Marco Polo.. Napoleon and Martha Rove’*, a widelv 
travelled man, who has visited China. Burma, South 
Africa, North Africa, the Middle Ea^t, and many other 
plKes, and fans the exciting experience of the navy and 
the aupmadne. This novel of ioint authorship of husband 
and wife is stamped with a breadth of heart, a width of 
and a ricB oense of humanity. Its gallery is 
etowoed with dullllng charaoteri. Tliose of Dave and 


Bee m painted with akiU and Marianne h a beaaHfiil 
portrait. The approach to characters, placed against the • 
chequed background of airmen's life, ia conspicuous by 
a psychological curioaiiy. 

Sunil KuatAg Baso- 

RESEARCH IN EDUCATION ■ By R, A. C. 
Oliver. Qeorye ABcn <j& Vnmn Uid.. London. Popes 99* 
Pnee fve shiUmys net. 

The -beok ia a atrong plea for undertaking rdteareh 
in education. As the author rightly says. "Education 
la one of the major enteipnaes of our society as of 
any society.” In fact, it is the most potent of the 
nntion-building factors. And that it has been so reoog- 
niscd Will be evident from the importance that is being 
atbiched to it m the post-war development schemes of 
all the leading nations of the world. In this neat little 
volume the writer puts his say in three chapters, vt>.. 
(I) Introduction, (II) Problems and (III) Methods 
and oarncstiy urges the teachers to take note of the 
cases of mJividiial difficiilries and problems the 
taught and to try lo find out happv solutions thereof 
llinnigli -v^tf*nlatl■c‘ exponraentation and' watchful 
on The Engii<iii Ediicuhcni Act, 1944, has given 
power to the Mini'*U;r of Education and the Local 
EdinMtion authoritic'* to conduct and aid much re- 
search. The Nitional Foundation for Educational 
l^acarch in England and Wales has been doing 
pioneer work m llus respect. Advanced nations have 
now repogni‘«cd the need for rcscarcli m the field of 
teaching .so that educational guidance may be offered 
for diagnosing and then ovei coming particular diffi- 
culties uf individual pupils. This augurs well for the 
future. In India where educ.ational reconstruction is 
cngigiiig the attention of the thinking men, this book 
will be of particular interest ns it endeavours to rais© 
the 7 *f’d.ngogic prob'jssioii from the groping-in-the- 
dark and quack-like method to the status of s 
scif'iitific one. 

Nabatan C Chanda 

PARTITION OF BENGAL ; By a Slaiistician. A 
Study of Prdittcalf Eionomic and Financial ImpdcO" 
iiohs of Poifilwn Pvhfiehcd by H Chatter jee <fc Co., 
Ltd Vt SIntamarhtrnu De Sireetf Calcutta Pp. S2, 
Pnee ten anrias. 

The parutioii of Bengil i- a live issue Of all the 
book^ ])ublishr>d in Bengali and English, this \s the 
best hook Thr* «tt!instic? given are full and accurate. 
E\on'oiio intvri’sied m thi' partition of Beng.al should 
a copy. 

J M Datta 


SANSKRIT 

CIIAXDKALEKHA Edited by Dr. A N. 
VpadJtyt , M A.. D Litt BhraaUya Vtdya Senes No C. 
Published by Bharritiya Vidyp Bhavan, Bombing. Boya^ 
Sru. l-Otr-]’]-90 F-ire Bi> V 

This is a criiical edition of a btilc-kiiowi! Prakiit 
draui .1 of the Sattaka ivpe, availabli’ ipecmier.*- vhiih 
cowparn lively rart. T1 ' ■ - * *1,, 

Rudradbsa who cuppose^ flouushed iu 

second half of ihe 17ili •tiiii rouu ni 

11. a /amarin of Calicut and rif ihe duteu n 

review. The manuscript ma' diich tho f'diiio 

baaed is insufficient, ii btMiic oni\ iii.» 'i.iiue»ipr oi u 
modern copy, in the Cuutcr'^ Office Lii»ran. Ti]\a;itirum, 
of an unidentified older maniisciipi The learned editor 
who liaR already made hi^ niaik liirnugh lu-i ciiUcal and 
scholarly editions of a number of Prakrit text» had made 
the best use of this material and pre^nted the text aa 
found lieie oorreciiiig palpable scribal errors and snpply- 
jng emendations f(»r apparent misreadings which ate 
recorded in the lootiiotes. He ban made any alteill|>t 
10 modify the text so as to conform it to the rules of 
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THE MOinSH ItEVIEV ISm VAt; 1947 


Srimmar. A long and learned inttoducUon extendi^ 
o?er sixty-six pages refers to the critical apparatus and while 
attempting a critical study of the work in its various 
aspects deals with the place of the Satiaka in the evolution 
of Indian drama and gives an account of four specimene 
available so for. It is clear that the earliest known 
specimen <e.g., tiieO Karpuramanjari of Rajasekhara) 
exercised immense influence on later poetb who moulded 
their SHrorks on the ideal act hy Rajesekhara. Obscurities 
suxTOunidiDg the nature and form of this particular ivpe of 
drama in its origin can only he cleared up if and only 
when earlier and more specimens come to light. 

GhINTABARAN CRAKRAVARTr 

BENGAU 

BANG^LAR NARI JAG ARAN: By Prt^hai Chandra 
Oanyult. PubHeked by the Sadharan Brahma Bamaj, 
iJJ Comvmllia Street, Caleutla, Pages 108, Price 
Re. i-4* 

'^Awakening of women in Bengal” is the theme of 
this book written by a journalist wito is no less a national 
worker and a fighler for the cause of India's Freedom. 
Among those who worked and fought for the cause of 
womenTs emancipation, Raja Ram Mohan Roy is the first 
and the foremosl, closely followed by Pandit l<iwar Chandra 
Vidyasagai. Maharshi Debemlra Nath Tagore, Brahma- 
nanda Keshab Chandra Sen, Si. Dwarka Nath Ganguh, 
Pandit Sibnath Sastri and many others. Among women 
pioneers, the author ha*? mentioned Ciinndramukhi Bose 
and Kadambim Ganguli inev B<»-c) who graduated from 
die Calcutta University in 1882. They were the first 
women graduates in the British Empire because till then 
the gates of the English Universities wero not thrown 
open to the women of Great Britain. 

The Bengal movement cannot be studied in isolation 
from those of other provinces of India, so the author has 
done right in referring to those occasionally. The move- 
ment took various shapes and forms. It began with the 
abolition of the binning of the Sail and has devdoped 
lately for the establishment of full ri^ts for women in 
society along with men. claiming full opportunities for 
the fullest expressioD of womanhood. 

Ilis researches are quite exhaustive so far as the 
contributions of the Brahmo Samai are concerned hut 
omission of the names of the Muslim Pioneer, Mrs. Hakam, 
founder of Shokawat Memorial Girls* School, and ofSaroj 
Nalini Institution and the Braiachari Movement (founded 
by Gurusaday Duti) deserve in be rectified m the future 
edition of tltla publication. 

The book will be an illuminating study for those 
who desire to know something about the beginning and 
difficulties of the movement at its earliest and subsequent 
atages. 

A. B. Dtnr. 

GUJARATI 

BHALAN, UDDHAVA ANE BHIM : By Raimlal 
Chuniial Modi, PubUshed by the Qujnrat Vemoadar 
Bodety, Ahmednbad. X944, Paper cover. $8, Price 
fourteen amas. 

Hie three poets of Mediaeval Gujarat, whose lives 
and works have been- set out in detail here, by that well- 
known Tesemch student, Ramlal Modi had attained to 
moderate fame In their times. The credit that greatly 
goes to them, is for presenting a pictuie of the religious 
learnings of the Hindus of Gujara: in those times 


The poems are modcaied o& Bhartrifa|nl*e Shaiakai 
^ each piece composed in the Shardula Vilcridh Chbandm- 
is addressed to a diflerent object, emotion or 'some su^ 
subject. They ass ItM in all and read well ^d pleasant. 

k7m. J. 

BOOKS RECXIVED 

TOE CASE OP SATYARTHA PRAKASH (Li*t 
of T^th) IN SIND : By 8, Chandra, A Fore-^aeta p/ 
Pakietan in Action. Putdiahed by the IMerna&nal 
Aryan League, Delhi. 1947, Pp. 170, Price Re, 1-8. 

INDIAN STATES IN FREE INDIA : By JCetaK- 
mm C. Osa, Retd, Deputy PbUtioal Agent. Vora d Co,, 
P^lkhera Ltd., 5. Round BuUding, Katbadevi Rood, 
Bombay 2. Pp, 78. Price Re, 8. 

a Published bp 

S, Chand A Co,, Delhi and Lahore, Pp. Price Re, I. 

EDUCATION IN U3J3.R.: Pubiishera— P otv A 
Co,, Ltd.. Bombay, llhatrated, Pp. SO, Price Re. 1-4. 

TOWARDS MARXIAN DESTINATION: By 
Kaaturchand Ledwani. Published by PrafvUa Okose, 
Dhakuria, Calcutta. Pp. 86. Price Re, 1-4, 

UNITED STATES OF INDIA : By V, K. Oorey, 

A Coneiruchve Federal Solution. PubUsked by Ppdmaja 
Publications, Baroda. Sole Distnbutora, Padma PubU^ 
cations, Lid., Bombay. Pp. 128. Price Rs. W. 

Mt^SHl--Tbe man and his meMge ; Published 
fiy Karuaalal Munshi Heerak MakoiscA Songti, 
Bombay. Pp. 81. Price Re. 1, 

(1) ARCHITECTURE, (2) BANKING, (3) LAW, 

Guides to Careers. 
I^bmhed by the Oxford UniversUy Press, Bombay rmd 
Calcutta, Pamphlets of a scries issued under the 
atwpfccr of the Vocational Service CommiUee of the 
Bombay Rotary Chib and containing Practical Advice 
tn the p^sonal and educational gualificOUons, the 
opportunities and essential training required. Pp. 18 
and Price eight armas each. 


EDUCATION FOR INDUSTRIALIZATION • By 
^of.Bmoy Kumar Sarkar, An Analysis of the Forty 
mi Work of Jadavpur College of Bngmeering an/d 
Te^hnoJ^gy (1^19W by ChuMerttV 

ChaU^jte <6 Co., Ltd. IB Ctdlege Sqwm, Caleutta. 
Pp. S7B. Prute J8». tB, 

movement in HYDER- 
ABAD : Edited by Achyut Kkodwe. PiMuked bu 
Chanda Prakaehan, Samfa Namded, Nuam Stale. 
Pp. m. Price R».LS. 

REVOLDTION-WHAT IS ITT: ^ Netm. 
au^tan^ of nn extempore cpeceh dtHnmed tn 
stham by Neteji Bubnaa Chandra Bose at the Bwarai 
/M«Me Kombe. PabUshed by 
oAonto Mitra, 88-B Nakn Ba/rkar Street, Caicuita. 
Pp, 12, Plies eks emm, 

OPPOSE PAKI- 

^AN : By Huiatn B. Tyabji. Padma PiOdleatiOM 
Ltd. Bombay. tBfS. Pp. 90. Price dgkt tmiae ’ 

TV»k‘ before 

cTtC^ ia 

TRANSLITERATION 


Wi. raiiiTriJ-ra'iMnS’ir-SS'jr.^ 

then. It h . »od mere of nwwoh wit 

MANDNAN MUKTAKO : By tfamt B. Dave. Bombay. Pp. u. Price ^ mmm. ' 


MTiwftw.'SSJ pS; a bmtaw. 

Re. 1-8, * ■ “■ - — *— 


A Ke^ Of Ingress, Jmuary 1941-Movember 1944. 
Passed by the Bniish Censor, Pp, 284, . * ‘ 



STORIES ABOUT LENIN 

* is Tiudoabiedlj thd greatest figure in the present epoch of human 
his tory- Important incidents of his life are narrated in this book for 
children in a simple and delightful style. 
lUnstrated. Beprinted from the Bussian Edition. Price Bupces Two. 


V. I. LENIN 


— MARX-ENGELS-LENIN 
INSTITUTE. MOSCOW. 


A biography of unimpeachable authority of the greatest revolution of our 
time. Any intelligent reader can ^t a good glimpse of the Bussian 
revolution — its growth aud development and form an idea of Leninist 
• ideology from a careful perusal of this one book. 

Beprinted from the Russian Edition. Price Rupees Pour. 

SOVIET MISCELLANY 

An anthology of Modern Soviet 'Writings on Literature, Film, 
Painting, Economy, Science, Medicine, etc. Price Rupees Two. 

FAMINE OR PLENTY 

By— A VILLAGER 

One of the most authoritative books on the Indian Food Question. Scenes of the 
Obsat Bbnoal Famime of 194.'! goaded the author a non- Indian and promi- 
nent figure in the banking world to ask himself. How' is it possible to pre- 
vent recurrence of the famine The learned author gives his answ^er in this 
book. The agricultural aspect of the question lias received special attention. 


CONTENTS : 

The Bengal Tragetljr ; Famine in the United Kingdom ; Miuximuin production at 
minimum cost ; South Africa, Aiistralin, New Zealand, Kuesia ; The conc*ept 0/ in- 
dividuality falsified ; Chemicals wrsiw composi, ; The distribution of purt'hasing power ; 
Agriculture in India ; The land-tenure system : Irrig.-itioii ; E<.lacation ; Diet ; India’s 
Currency ; Whore there is no vision, the people perish : Danger signals ; History repeats 
itself ; The Solution ; Milk ; The Permanent Hettloraunt mu-'t go ; llutation farming ; 
Equate effective demand with supply ; Real democracy, etc. PRICE RUPEES FIVE. 

NETAJI BOSE SUBHE U G H O S E 

Life-sketch of the greatest kero of modern India along with a brief stoiy of 
the I. N. A. written in a simple and sober style, the book has been highly 
appreciated among all sections of the reading public. Twenty-three 
drawings in tlie wood-cat technique is an additional attraction 
ALBDM SIZE ;; PRICE RUPEES THREE 
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Fme THousMD semiso 


Hie history of cotton spinning is part Ancient 
fadian history -a history of inan*s eternal quest 
for utility and beauty. 

The oldest known discovered specimen of 
spun cotton dates back to 3,000 B. C. It was 
found in the.ruins of Mohenjo Daro (Gty of 
the Dead), a dty in the Indus Valley, 
deserted in 3,000 B. C. 

The illustration here shows a Monarch of 
the times. His richly embroidered cotton 
robe was spun at least 5,000 years ago! 



Founded in 1886, the ^ico Milk 
form one of India’s lai^ single units and, 
with the Jubilee Mills, prMUce over l,75,li(IO.yards, 
of fabrics a day. To-day, more than ever before, its facilities 
are serving the Nation's efforts to fight the cloth shortage. 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 



The Effective Expression of Culture 

Indian Education must prepare men and 
women fit for their task. It must make them 
Bharatiya, in spirit and outlook, true to the 
Motherland, striving eeai»rlcsdly for the integration 
of their own personality. K. M. Munshi writes in 
Tfie Soctal Welfare : 

Bharatiya Shiksha, while t*quippin^ tlu student with 
«very kind of scientific and tofhnicaJ njininj^, ihiisi t^arh 
the student not to sacrifice an ancieni form or aitiludr 
Co an unrfdBoninf; passion for change; not to retain a hunt 
or attitude which ini tiie light of modern times tmn \n 
replaced by another form or attitude which ih a truer and 
more effective expieB!>ion of the ^pini of Bliart'iti>a Vid>a: 
and to capture the spirii afresh for each general ion to 
present to the world. 

This object lays empliasi<* on four different corollaries 
from the ioregoing principles. 

The hrsi is that emphasis on formative eduiMtion 
slkould not lead the teaelier to ignore sciennfi*’ and ie< li 
nical training. Education, if It is the creative ari of 
sculpture, is also a means of social adjustment. Its pro- 
ducts, therefore, must have the latest equipineni and skill 
to deal with the problems of iheir aire. The> have to 
Jive in their limes and setve their counirv and tlu woild. 
With the best weapons available. 

Education as a rti'aiivc art shapes the man to 
perfectioii, bul even ihe Perfect has lo deal with 
envirorimenfs. In doing so they caniioi behind 
others m matters relating lo material equipment 

The second corollary formulaie'< tin* appioarh to 
Chantge, which Westrrni«.in consider^ the principal ehmien: 
in life. Creative Education has its characUTimc outlook 
on Change. The Ccniral Idea must pa^b througli a 
series of sheaths to maintain its vital it v. Even -^ouK have 
to pass through different bodies. Mere change of ex- 
temuls, is however, no salvation, Ar the same time, a 
refusal to change the externals is strangulation. 

In a balanced scheme of self fulfilment Change ha^ 
a place as much as Tradition. Tradition, the persistence 
of forms and the continuity of institutional life, is a nete^- 
stty of life. On the other hand. Change imposes the 
Jie^ for reintegration of Culture which keeps it fresh and 
vigorous. 

At the same time, sweeping or swift change which 
stifles the Central Idea or which shapes the conttniuiiy 

• of Culture is death. 

• Creative Education thus formulates the relation 
between Change and Tradition; First, No ancient form or 
attitude should be sacrifioed to passion for change; Second. 
No fonu or attitude should be retained if it could he 
replaced by another which is a truer and more effective 
expression of the Spirit of the Culture. 

* Tbe old world niuflit change but the new world 
must not cease to be the effective expression of our 
.Culture. 

/ TUa is the oecret of re-integration. This is the 
necret el the alchemy which all masters who have built 
•ma ffm ffiyn fonn^ou, have taught; the secret of Daya- 


tiaiid and Rairiaki;dina, oJ V]\rKaiidn>l<i, Viaxiiida and 
Gandhi ji. 

The fourth and final corollary that (. iiliurt, cannot 
bf* or mlieritcd. li can «nlv bt* ifcapinrcd by 

each man for himself and hi-s uci ion Each young 
man. like Vivekauaii<ld, Aiavinfla, Gandhiji. *4hoaid 
4tudy the past, absorb India and try to live ia 

the light oi modern needs and equipments, lii thh 
Indian fhiltute will not be ii l-»Lai traduion, not merelv 
j rialionnii outlo4>k but a woild torce wherewith to redeem 
humaruh. 

cannot, even il we will, change tin* permanent 
^valne'. wdiuh flow from the Leniral Idea oi our CuituTc. 
For India has lo resi*-! ilic detidem We^ierni'-lic. influence 
which oppresses the woild, and in lead humanity lo the 
inuhet, deeper and widi-i hh- •>! tli#* spirit. The resur* 
gence of Ada has to be arhiererl. iiumanitv which is in 
thf' grip ot foru and tiaud and a regimentation ha'^ed on. 
a, denial of human diiiniiv, has lo be weaned avray from 
We*«iernisiri. 

This cun only be dm.e by India free and great, which 
K- a true uiibodmienr ol hci Culluic 


H. G. Wells 

The StK:u»lo<fical Significanre of 
His Novels 

PcH writers jn our rune hare radiated siifh 
immense stimuli and been such rontinuous 
awdken^if- a'- H G Wells. E K. Bramstedl wrile'i 
in Th( Aryan Path : 

The woik of this giant — '•ueansi and journalist, 
pjinphlft-t r and !<oi ndogi'^i. popular hl^lo^lan and contem- 
porary sonal critic — ba{» proved a landmark in the evohi- 
lio'i of the modern mind. Tlip extinction of ^o great a 
volcano, the passing away thi^ ferociously independent 
Jolin Bull of Eingli^h literature faces Us, who are con- 
.sciously or unconsciously m Ins debt with the question: 
What will remain of his rich Icgaev^'’ Which of the manv 
pioducts of this ferule, mce'-'^antly advancing mind will 
pd'-s the lest of lime, will impress future g«meiations a- 
they have impressed us? 

An awkward queblinn. The attitude of posientv 
dcppnH> on so many unpredictable factors — the trend and 
quality of its own writers, changes in the social atructute 
as well as in fashions and taste-., even the political prestige 
of the country to which the autlmt of !iygon>> days 
belonged. Let me quote two forw'asls. One <’omeT from 
an erudite Ltlerary historian who, whilst admitting that 
H. G. W. is “a man with a style*' and aKo “entitled to a 
lnode^t niche in history as a hinnouriat," sees m him, 
above all, a social eummentaior. ‘’a thinker of other peo- 
ple’s thoughts." Dr. H. V. Routh in English Literature 
and Ideas in the Twentieth Century says: 

^‘Unfortunately for his reputation', knowledge moves so 
rapidly and forgetfully that hi« influence may weU be ' 
effaced, and others will revive his principles believing 
them to be their own. If so, lie will barely survive as 
ar entertainer, inierniittenily in demand in lending 
libraries.'' 

At least one critic la even more eceptic^H. G. W. 
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lifauelf. In hii penetrating, frank Expwiment in Auto- 
jbhgrttphy (1934), he writes: 

have to adaut that the larger part of my fiction was 
written lightly and with a certain haste. Only one or 
two of my noTeh deal primarily with personality, and then 
rathix in the spirit of what David Low calls carica- 
Mre-poitrait thiui for the purpose of such exhaustive 
lendering as Henry James had in mind." 

Weds doubts if these caricature-portraits of hie ‘'have 
that sort of vitality which endures into new social phases. 
Jhi the course of a few decades they may become incom- 
prehensible, The snobbery of Kipps, for example, or the 
bookish illiteracy oi Mr. PoUy may be oUogether 
xoesplicable” 

It seems to me that Wells here took too pessimistic a 
rieir, even if ample allowances are made for the probable 
fading out of many of his novels and stories. Of the three 
periods in Well’s development, the works of the last, mainly 
oonoemed with social criticism and political comment, 
are least likely to survive. The New Machiavelh or The 
World of WUliam Clissold may provide valuable materiri 
for the cultural and social historian two hundred years 
hence, but they will hardly excite the public. Some of 
bis earlier fantastic tales might last longer, so long as 
science utopia does not become scientific fact. The Time 
Machine (1895) will probably retain its dramatic tension 
and strange grip on the reader’s imagination, just as today 
Swift’s Gulliver's Travels for us still throws light on ordi- 
nary human existence by confronting it with the extra- 
ordinary and in some cases far more reasonable beings 
whom Gulliver chances to meet. But The Fust Men in 
ihe Moon (1901) is likely to become obsolete, should the 
sow planned expedition to that planet in a specially con- 
•tmeted xobket succeed. Inst as today nobody cares for 
Jules Verne’s thrilling technical adventure stones of 
eighty years ago, in which the invention of the U-boat was 
boldly anticipated. 

Despite the doubts of their creator, some of 
the Don-scientific and non-political novek of 
Wells’s second period (1900-1910) diould main- 
tain their charm, their vi^ur and their unafiected 
humour for a long time, even after their social 
setting has ceased to mdsL 

For are we not still able to appreciate the significance 
of Voltaire’s Candide or the specific humour of Sterne*s 
Tristr4im Shmdy^ although much m them can be fully 
understood only against tbeir contemporary back-ground ? 
Amongst these works from the second period are two 
different types: (a) Tono Bungay, in which the social 
atructure of contemporary England is sketched on a large 
canvas ; and (M books like Kipps and The History of 
Mr, PoUy, containing caricature-portraits done with a 
deft touch and a closeness to life which never succumbs to 

By Distinguished Sociologist 
The Newest Testament of Personal Efficicnev, Scientific 
MaDagement and Inspirinu leadership : 

Art of DISCIPUNE. MANAGEMENT & LEADERSHIP 
Revised and 90 p. c. Enlarged 3rd Edition, Ks. b only. 

Approved and recommended for students, teachers, 
and School and (College Libraries by Educational 
Authorities of Assam, Bengal. Bihar, Orissa, U. F., 
Punjab N,* W.r.P., Sind and Hyderabad, 

" Whether you are in the Army, or the Police, in a 
Government Office or a Firm, in Newspaper or m 
Political Organization, this book has a lesson for 
you.’’ —The JodUin Express, Madraa. 

CRIME A CRIMINAL ^JUSTICE 

( Oompxehensive Outline on Ounfnal Sociology. 

Pp. 915. Be. 6.) 

W. Newman & Co., 3, Old Court Houae St, Oalcntta 
( Trade, write for Stock. ) 


mare prosaic desexfotion. If ia ttae, H. G. did net 
possess that extreme detachihenr and oweffiomnest 
necessary for the ereirion of a social panoranm ^ teethe, 
devclopmeat of a family symbolising at the aame tnnr 
a class, to be found behliid (klsworBiy’s Forsyte Satpe or 
young Ihomas Mann’s Buddenbrooks, "Emotion yeocBeotedf 
in tranquillity" could hardly be the motto of a man who 
lived more in the present than in the past, and often more 
in tlie future than in the present Unlike these two aoaa 
of patricians, H. G. Wdls was the ofispriog ol a small 
man, a suburbani petit-bourgeois, successful in cricket and 
a failure as a shopkeeper. 

Wells inherited a strong vitality, a :fohvtdt 
vigour whidi loves a fight, overoomee heavy 
obstacles and does not mind lifting the lid of an 
unknown tomorrow. 

Tono Bungay (1909), which Wells later dubbed ’per- 
haps my most ambitious novel” contains remarkable flashes 
of insight into the transition from a decaying feudal 
society to a modern vulgar commercialism, enterprising 
and full of humbug, the super-agile captidn of iwbi<£ 
eventually wreck his owni creation. Hie two English 
social systems, the old rural and the new urban, have quite 
different codes and techniques and WeUs has succeeded 
in making them articulate. Bladesover symbolises the 
rule of the gent^, a world in which everyone knows his 
or her station, in which social contacts and social res- 
ponsibilities are fixed according to the traditional rules 
of the game. During the 'ei^ties Wells’s mother had 
been a housekeeper to two aristocratic ladies in the country, 
a fact which allowed the boy more than a glimpse into 
the social fabric of this now bygone world, in which the 
servants displayed as much, if not more, snobbery and 
regard for social etiquette than the Olympians they watched 
so closely. There is justice in Wells’s attitude towards the 
gradual changes in the distribution of power wliioh marked 
the Edwardian period, but thi^ justice is somcwhai nega- 
tive. (insider his comment on the new financiers who 
look over many large estates from the old aristocrats, 

Hiere was no effect of a beneficial rcploccment of 
passive unintelligent people by acti\e intelligent ones. 
One felt that a smaller but more enterprising and intensely 
undignified variety of stupidity had replaced the large 
dullness of the old gentry, and that was all. 

Indeed the newly ennobled financiers were only a by- 
product of that urban commercialism so superbly carica- 
tured in this novel. Wells’s later confession that the book 
is rather extensive than ]nipn<«i\e, hits the mark, yet in 
no other nove,l are the puslung, swindling practices of 
a certain type of adverti^^ing so devastalingV exposed. 
"Tono Bungay,” a worthless patent medicine, b^mes the- 
elixir of success, the key to Society for Edward Ponderevo 
end his nephew, 'i'he technique of its propaganda is to 
suggest ills in order sell cheap cures. This chemical 
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cof^BSueeroialiim tecuM control o{ printiiig works and a 
chi^ oi nowipiq^ and magaakiee. The econoi^c rise 
of 16. Bsndemo^ that lively* sly* oioefined cockney, is 
aooofli^paiifed by Ifie social rise of his wife. In a study of 
vaikus London mUieus we accompany them from the 
sha^v impecuniosity of the Camden Town' lodging via the 
aubarhan middle-olaas re6iement of Beckenham and Chisle- 
burst to the lavish magnificence of Crest Hill with its 
aar^ staircase and tu golden* bed for Mrs. Ponderevo, 
facaimBe of tbe Fontainebleau of Louis XIV. 

Whereas later, in The World of WUUom Clissold 
(1926), tbe earnest ideas of the world-reformer and social 
Clitic are unfortunately developed at the expense of coiv> 
ciete descriptions of social reality, the caricaturc<portraits 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ponderevo, drawn over-life<size, touch 
the core of an unbalanced society. The subjects appear 
grotesque, but thoroughly human. In Tone Bungay (he 
"little man" becomes a "big man" before he ends a failure, 
whilst in the other novels of the period tlie little man 
remains little, inarticulate, tragi -comic. The Wheels of 
Chance (1896), Love md Mr, LewLsham (1900), Kipps 
(1905) and The History of Mr, Polly (1910) put the little 
man, hit fancies, hia oddities and his struggles on the 
map of English literature. At the same time Wells has 
avoided depicting him with that desperate bleakness which 
overwhelms us in the earlier novels of Zola, or in the 
later ones of the (^rman Hans Fallada. Little Man—' 
What Now ? — the title of one of Fallada's books — could 
be written also over those lefreshing stories of Wells, Inii 
with him the question has a less tragic meaning, for he 
delights ID existence, lie regards life as u tremendous 
adventure, which again and again fascinates his modest 
heroes, muddle-headed and bewildered us they often are. 

Apart from the sunihrc note of liis final books, pro- 
claiming "mind at the end of its tether," H. G. W. was, 
fundamentally, anything but a pessimist like Schopenhauer 
or Thomas Hardy, It was not man's inunbund position 
in the Universe that womed him ai ihe licght uf Jus 
creative powers, hur the ills of the soci.*.' s>steiii and then 
impact on the itidividnal "If the world <foe* not please 
you, can change if," be insisted. 

You may change it to somelhim' ‘'ini&ler and angr>. 
to something appalling, but it may he you will change it 
to something brighter, something inoie agieeahie, and at 
tlte worst, something more interesting. There is onl) 
one sort of man who is absolutely to blame for his oun 
misery, and that is die man who fin(J<^ life dull and dn ary. 

Now the hlC'Stations of Messrs. IJoopiinveL, Lewisham, 
Kipps and Polly contained indeed a perliirbing ainuunt 
of dullness and dreariness: some were badly paid shop- 
assistants at the mercy of mean, uneducated, bullying 
employers; other lived in the sliding atino^pIuTe of badly 
managed schools — loiwisham us a joun^: school inasier, 
Kipps as a pupil at a snobbish little place of misinforma- 
tion). And in the end none of them went very far. Social 
reality proved stronger than their hope*^ and wii>hiu1 
dreams of love and success. Though Ait Kipps, odd and 
befogged, leaves the drudgery of the draper's shop by 
coming into a foittme, and mixes with finer circles lie is 
in the end swindleii out of his money and leaves his 
socially superior bride to settle down with a book-shop 
and a girl of his own class. Mr. Lewisham too give^ up 
his ambitious schemes, his championship of socialism, his 
friendship with an understanding woman student, and 
accepts a shallow but loyal wife and the status of a 
father. And, last but not least, Mr. Polly — whom H. G. W. 
yarded as the happiest child of his creatioil— ir»vable, 
erratic Mr. Polly, "one of the greatest clowns in English 
letten," ends up as helper to a fat woman who keeps an 
inn. But all these figures at least try to escape from the 
stifling dullness of humdrum routine, all hove fits of 
. adventure and a seas for the ddights of life. All o} them 
experiment end sometimes allow themselves to be carried 
eVky Iqr k.atronjg urge to escape the pressure of a lotial 


mecdutniain they do not undersiaud. AlLwant lives of their 
own ttooNUg. Mr. Polly, faavi^ accidentally set on 
his outfitters ehiqi in a provincial town in South England, 
does not commit the intended suicide but instead gives 
fine vent to a Wanderlust which is his guide to the beautiea 
of nature. He is grotesque and yet so concrete, so full of 
genuine life that one cannot help loving him, Kipps and 
PoUy may be odd and clumsy in expressing their feelings, 
but they are never hysterical, always in control of their 
instincts and are capable of rising to an occasion in. the 
same unostentatious manner that thousands of Englishmen 
did during the dark days of the last war. 

These caricature-portraits are the felicitous outcome 
of a freshness and an intimate penetration which is com^ 
passionate without being sentimental, oelar-sighted with- 
out being coldly dissecting, realistic without losing a 
poetical tocuh. As Wells says himself, these figures are 
all "thwarted and crippled by the defects of our con- 
temporary civilisatiort." 

The frustration and waste caused by the con- 
temporary civilisation occupied Wells’s mind and 
pen again and again. 

It marks the artistic superiority of these novels, that 
in them this frustration is shown in thr lives of ordinary 
people and not, as in' later more generalised case-studies, 
in tiiose of political intellectuals or indnstrial entrepreneurs, 
Wells clearly recognised that with simple as well as vrith 
complicated characters, frustration is to a large extent 
caused by the conflict between rational aima and inten- 
tiona and irrational impulses, a conflict tearing modern 
roan to pieces. 

There is much more maladjustment than harmonv in 
the erotic relations between bis leading figures: incom- 
patibility of character, accentuated by unfavourable social 
conditione, as with Polly and .Miriam; ' lack of under- 
standing and deeper attraction owing to different social 
origin, separating Art Kipps and his refined bride Helen. 
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Trafford. ill Th^ Research devoted to the 

-arduous comidexities of researrli. finds the woiftes of 
Vorne life too much for him. Mi. Lewisham, once 
pfoud of his scheme for rejsuiiilinu life. eMjulually “krew 
love for what it wu% knew it foi somrthms iTi<»rr ahckm 
and more Lroperaiive than reason Love and a suc- 

ee^flfu) career piovr inicompatihle and thcjr nuMiire lead* 
to a crisis which only catastrophe oi re^minahon tan end. 

Wells never -jdrd Vfith ihc PhilisUm*'.; one of hi*' 
lasii novels, >/j« Cant Re Ton C uretnl <1911 1 U jmdeed 
a spirited indiciniciil of the 'iinfly mentaliiv ^ei he 
eaily lecognised the nc<e'*''i1y 'd j haljiui* limweeii the 
rod hla/e of pas&ioii aiu] i annual planning, mdispensahh 
for our chaotic wielv. In The Aew. M arktat-eUi <1911* 
—in which the lemperute atmosphere of English political 
club life hofore the first woild wai js hy fat lietlei iepn» 
flucod than individual? aie portrayeil- Keiningtoii clmihs 
from rather small heginiiinfES high on the political ladder 
but falls from it. like a second f’arnell. through his pas- 
sionate love for a woman. Otheis havr drawn the p»\(ho- 
logical conflict between reason and lust with more Mih- 
llctv; Wells fleailv realises the soriologital '‘truciiirc of 
a society in which n ralional career and irrational love 
are bound to clash. 

Whilst an artist might experiment in love, — and 
H. G. W. himself lacked the exiienmental spirit -is little 
in this field as in many others- •'» politic lan or a states 
man in Anglo-Saxon countries heads for disaster if 
does not conform lo the unwritten moral eodc based on 
the needs and prejudices of society. Remington explains*-- 

“Wc are forced to be laws unto ourselves and lo live 
-experiment ally. It is inevitable that a considerable frac- 
tion of just that bolder, more initiatory section of the 
intellectual community, the section that cun least be 
spared from the collective life in a iw^riod of trial and 
change demanding the utmost versatility, will drift into 
such emotional crises and such disaster as overtook us 
Most perhaps will escape, but many will go down, many 
more than the w'orld can spare.” 

The sociulo^jcal sigaificance of WellsV 
novels seems to me to lie jii the experimental 
attitude behind them. 

It i«i tjue, Wclld made no vxpeiimcnl regards the 
artistic structme of the novel: he did not attempt to 
change its cHscnce, as James lovee did. liu his uoveh, 
however, he expenmemed inLes>4ant1y an original sonul 
observer and an impatient «»ocial reformer. Whatever tbe 
verdict of ponLeriiy on his works, for us it is this experi- 
mental attitude above all that counts for so much. To ii«^ 
‘be was, if not oAe of the profoiindest, certainly one of the 
boldest and most fertile b^aln^ u Daniel Defoe and a 
Jonathan Swift rolled into one. He was, as often as not, 
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rm:onteur with a purpose, and yet was an artlat-iu 
loser touch w*iih reality than moat of his contetnporaxy * 
ovelbt?. lli& description of the hem In itfr. Battling Sees 
t Through (19161 holds gwnl of himseli: ^ 

“His was a naturally irritable mind, which gave him 
oint and pusainn, and moreover, he had a certain obstinate 
ngmulity and a generous disposUion. So that he was 
always lively, ROinetiiiics «pa iid die. He 

loved to write and talk, lie talked about everything, he 
had ideas about everything; he <*ould nio more help having 
ideas ahnvit everything than a dog can resist siMlling at 
^oiir hceh He snilTcd at the heels of social reality.” 


A Crowded Montli 

The ^cii Review observes : 

The Iasi weeks weie packed W'ilh multiludinous news 
Items; change of Viceroy, Central and Provincial Budgets, 
Inter-Asian Relations Conference, mmings and resolu- 
tions of political parties, labour strikes, agrarian troubles, 
distiirbanres in the Punjab and the N.-W. Frontier Pro- 
vince, etc., all events bringing out the political and 
social efferv'escence indicating the approach of climax. 

laird Wavell has left ns. Bengal feels grateful to him 
for the masterly way in which he handled fainire-rchef 
in 1943; India will remember him for all he did to solve 
the political problem, the common man will say he ha** 
had little luck in his life. He always proved a bravo 
soldier. As a strategist, optimism was his weak pomi; 
he uoiderrated Rommel when he agreed lo allowr half his 
armoured force to be transferred to Greece; he under- 
rated the difficttliies of the first Burmu campaign; he 
underrated the complexities of India's political condi- 
tions. The odds against him were recun enilv heavy; he 
faced them bravely. Anybody might have failed where 
he failed, hut if he stands out a*< a hislorual figure, ht 
owes it to his bravery rather than lo his ludgmem. 

Admiral Mounibaltcn was doubly welcomed by India, 
as u Viceroy, and as the Iasi English \iceroy. His task 
1 $ without glamour; it is no commando operation, nor 
even a rear-guard action, it is a natisfuctory disposal of the 
imperial surplus. Yet his task is not a bureaucratic 
reshuffle, it is the very humane task of building up a 
divided house into a peaceful home, and of remaining On 
the best of terms with everybody. His dexterity in hand- 
ling commando tioops and organising team-work stands 
him in good stead, and he has been alternately called 
dangerously charming and charmingly dangerous. Soldiers 
thought him charming; will politiciann consider him 
dangerous ? May the people find him helpful ! 
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« India in Parliainent 

The same Review writes : 

, The meaning oi H. M.’e CiFveninient'B cleclaiuUon fn 
February ^ was made clear in the debate of the Hoii'^e 
of Cotnmons. But it 1*4 well 10 note that the debau* was 
meant for the inatniclion of Britain. The Consi.rvatives 
are out to Mp the ci^hesion of the Labour Party bv -Imw- 
ing the incompetence of the Labour Cabinet » tvrii tbeir 
speech^ on foreign policy were meant for home politic*^. 
Frt»m the debate it ih clearer than ever that Britain^ rCHolvi* 
to relitiquiah the political coniqol of India is Anal. Yet 
iome of our poliiiont- doubt it and talk of mubdirlnp tiie 
znaaaea in raae Britain should not leave; others fam^ ^hc 
fosters divisions in this country. If ibe> do not lolrvc 
in British good intentions, tiiey «ihould tenlisr Brea 
interests. Actually Bntanniu''^ Jiaiids have grown too let hie 
to hold the reins tight; ii betonics her prcsligt* to pa^«■ 
them on as decorously as possible and il suits her inierr*^ 1 s 
to leave the coach and pair undamaged, in the hope that 
one or other of her grantl-nephews inu> he given an (»c- 
ca*i]0iia1 ride. Chaos in Inilia can only be harmfid lo 
BritaiijV trade. industr>' and glolial stiuicg\. Thc‘'C m- 
rorrigihJe doublers should for the firoscnt examirn their 
conscienct* raiher than BritainV aid \\hal lhe% d<» oi 
could do to leinedy the piesejii diviMon*. jii India. 

Indian statesmen know the sitiiulion well, and they 
pave the Parliamentary debate no iiuporiance, tiny «uily 
registered with amused interest the ce rlifu at* of i apacitv 
for self-government whirli Sii .Stafford Ciippp. gav them, 
and Ml. Chiirchiirs tard> tears^ <‘ver ihf fate awaiting 
the depres'^ed classe** The Congress leailer^ ai <ven 

getting nervoijis aiiotii the short time that is left befori 
independence. They appreciali* tin pood srivice*. which 
English Civil Scrvanlt- could still reraJer They arc 

anxious to have tranquillity in the eountr\ tu effect a 
smooth transfer of power. They are keen on getting a 
coimtitulion, any couBtiliition, ho oh to have a legal frame- 
work to receive the suzerain power. After June 
the frame^work can Ik* pul into shape at leisure. 

In their hurry, they ar< prepared to make all kinds of 
ronceaaions. They boldly proclaimed an unqualified 
acrcpiance of the division mio Croups and siircwilh ofIer<*d 
the division of Provinces. The> invited the Muslim 
League to pourparlers, and they liopc to icceivi an 
answer before the Constituent Assemblv legumes its work 
fn April. 


Royal Botanic Carc1ent»^ Kew 

D. Chatterjee writer in Science and Culture • 

The^Ro.>al Botanic Oardenp. Kew. are .silualed 
al>out .nlitf* milfvs feuii lb-west of th(» rilv of London 
on the hank of the Thames TIk-v are the headqiiaitere 
of intensive botanictd research for all the countries 
now under the British Government. Thi* early’ history 
of Kew Gnrdcns dale-? back towards the latter half 
of the aevonUi*’nth century- when a part of the present 
ar;ea belonged to one Lord Chapel After his death 
in 1686. the property came in the hands of liis grand- 
niece lifidy Ehsahetii Chapel, daughler of the second 
Bari of Bs^ex Her hu«hand was « hit of an astro- 
nomer and he coniw'rted pari of the Kew House into 
an observatory and erected a telescope there. In 
1726, the Astronomer Royal, Di Bradley madi' two 
important discoveries here, viz, (i) the aberration of 
light, ’ and (u) the nutatHin of the earth’s axis In 
1780, Lady Bluabetli died and tlie property was 
leas^ to Frederick, Prince of Wales. Thus was in- 
BUgitrated the long and istimate association of Kew 
• with the Royal family. 

FMbrude took an interest in the improvement 
of the garden bftt died prematurely m 1761 and his 
iridow PrineeflB Augusta of Saxa-Gotha. imother of 
Oe.orge HI took charge of improving the garden. 

- • I 


lit )7.y> with Earl of Bute ap Hfieu'ific direc- 
tor, William Alton as head gardener and Sit . 
William Chamlier*- as arrhileel Princess Augusta 
made a garden of some fifiern acres. 

Il is lu this Uiiit ncdit IP .'iKo thi<* for 
making Ihun a BoUiriu G,iub‘ii (bv gtowiUK pkints of 
uciideniic interest) as it is underptood, upart from 
ail oidinaw flow^^r gaiden IL'i archil e<t built a num- 
ber of lernples and building? hut pomi: of ^hcra ran 
inlo dfcav aiul were later dcnKjh.dj'd A few of hi» 
subsiniitiiilJy built, structurc-s tull rcmHui ''Uch as the 
Pagwlfl (built 1762), Tenrple of A^'olii'- (1760 but 
n'buill in 1845), Temple of Bcllonn (1760) and the 
Orangfrv (1761) — now- one of the museums Pnneess 
Aiign-sla died in 1772 and her garden came m the 
hanH-> ol H M George III He purchased the 
hiliurlo leasehold t^roTK rtv from the Kssex famib' 
and extruded the arcM by lOiiitng it with another 
neiglfbouring property on the Richmond side which 
he ow-ned He errured the scrv’ice of Sir Joseph Banks, 
the then Pi evident of the Rny-nl Pocietv and one of 
lb* imo'.t famou*- sciontifu* men of bus lime. Sir 
.Tcf'.erdi wfl? the fnvvi unpjiid Dircclor of the garden 
which po>t he hf'ld until hia death in 1820. One of 
the jiiosjI notable events of Sir Joseph’S regime wae 
I be >ending of plant colkclors abroad They were 
well-known men like Francis Mason (collected in 
South .IfrinO and Rnhard Oldham (collected in 
riiina and died tbeie in Amov) George HI and Sir 
.Tosepit BiinkvS both died in 1820 and after their death 
the garden detonoiated in efBciencv Jind repute. A 
penud stagnation followed and during the early 
leaf'' of Quton Victonn’s: roign the idea of abolishing 
the liotaiiJc gfiden was taken up seriously. Public 
(qiuuou was .strongly exprosi:K*d again&t this idea and 
the garden (liitherto a property of the Royal family 
aflkr lUs purcha^# by George HI) was given to the 
N.Uiou by the Queen in 18^ 

This historical background and tlie early 
association of Kew Garden with the Royal family 
is admirahl> outlined by an ex-dircctor in the 
foiiowiiig words : 

“Oiib?jde the Metropolis- (i c , London) there is 
probably- no spoi winch has seen so much of our 
hj.sion’ a> the puce ol ground included within the 
bend nf tlie Tharno wduch Jies between Kew and 
Richmond bridge- S?uccoftf4ivc dynasties made it their 
i^>idcncr llenn' VII built the palace ui Richmond 
in which Ins '■ucce-«K>r entertained the Emperor 
(^harle^ V Queen Mary 1 1 veil there and ui it Elizabeth 
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4ltDed the death warrant of Maiy Qima of Ik&tB. 
a&d died herself. In Kew in Ormond Lodge, Qeoise 
U gave Sir Robert Walpole a louj^ reception when 
he was roused to hear of his accession to tho throne 
and it was m the adjoining garden that Sir Walter 
Scott placed the interview of Jecnie Deans with 
Queen Caroline one of the most capable of Queens- 
At ,Kew itself was the residence of George III and 
his mother Hero he gave Lord Bute his dismissal, 
his children were brought ut) and two of his sons 
William IV and the Duke of Kent were married iu 
the presence of tbc dying Queen Charlotte. The im- 
press of history rennains on Kew. In its main fetitum 
it still remains as George III left it. The Royal in- 
fluenoc and atmosphere persists. It is now the stately 
c^en of a great petsonage, though that is now the 
British people and no longer the Sovereign. In truth 
it poBBesaea the grand msnncr which can be m- 
iierited but not acquired.” 

In 1841, the gatden started as a national pro- 
per^. Sir William Hooker, then Professor of Botany 
at Glasgow, was appointed the director. With him a 
geeond period of activity m» started. He thiew open 
the garden to the public and during the first yoar 
there were 9174 visitors. Some 45 acres of land was 
added in 1843 and by subsequent addition m 1846 and 
later, the present area of 288 acres was found. The 
palm house was construicted in 1848. a lake was 
ezoayated and made in 1861. the temperate house and 
the rock garden were made in 1862 and 1882 respec- 
tively. Recently in 1930. the rock garden was further 
onkrged. A second cactus house was built m 1932, 
and shortly afterwards a house for South African 
aueculent plants was added. Both these houses were 
presented to the Gardens bv well-wishers. 
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We have opened a ^Clinical Department” under the 
direct supervision of qualified and eznei 


cians and surgeons. All persons suffermg from loss of 
vitality and vigour, premature old age, lame of sUmina, 
marrira and jpcmnal hygiene piobiems, MENTAL 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS (psychoanalytic 
thmpeutics undw deep hypnoais), 
obesity (planned diet, re-educative exercises, electro- 
vibrato^ massage and bormone vitamin minenl feed^ 
ine), ALL CONSTITUTIONAL OHBONIO DISEA- 
SES WHICH HAVE DEFIED ALL TREATMENTS, 
etc., can now seeare personal individualised treatment 
and expert guidance. Latest labcratory equipment to 
facilitate exact diagnosis available. ^EOTRO- 
THEBAPY (diatberi^ ultra short wave therapy, 
etetro-surgery, deep A-ray therapy, aotino therapy, 
ultra-violet and infra red radiations, electric ionisation 
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IWt of Pretidciit Tmiium*B Speech on 
New Foreigii Policy 

Following is die text of President Truman’s 
message to Congress on the Mediterranean situa- 
tion, as recorded and transcribed by The New 
York Times : 

Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, tnemhers of the Con- 
gMSfi of the linited States; 

The grapity of the situation which confronts the world 
today necessitates my appearance before a joint sesfiion 
of the Congress. The foreign policy and the national 
^curity of this country are involved. 

One aspe<;t of the present situation, which I wit*h to 
present td you at this time for yonr consideration and 
decision, concerns Greece and Tiirkev. 

The United States has received from the Greek Govern- 
ment an urgent appeal for financial and economic assist- 
ance. Prelimjiiiury reports from the Aoieriran Eeoiionuc 
Mission now in Greece and reports from the American 
Am^ssador in Greece corroborat*' the statement of the 
Gmk Goveniment that assistance is imperative if Greece 
is to survive as a free nation. 

f do not believe that the Auierican people and the 
Conigress wish to turn a deaf ear lo die appeal of the 
Gre^ Government. 

Greece is not a rich country. Lark of suffieimt 
natural resources has always forced the Greek people Vo 
fwork hard to make both ends meet. Since 1940, this 
industrious, peace-loving country has suffered invasion, 
four years of cruel enemy occupation, and bitter inirmal 
strife. 

GfiEECC IN Desperstj* Sthmi.s 

^hen forces of liberation entered Greece they found 
that the retreating Germans hod destroyed virtually all the 
railways, roads, port facilities, commuincdUona. and mer- 
chant marine. More than a thousand villages had been 
burned. Eighty-five per cent of the children vvere tuber- 
cular. Livestock, poulirv, and draft animals had almost 
disappeared. Inflaiiun had wiped oui praclicallv all 
savings. 

As a result of these liapc ci»ndilu>ne>. a jmhtant 
minority, exploiting human waul and ini<scry, wa«^ able 
to create political chaos which, ujiu! now, has made 
economic recovery impossible. 

Greece is today without fund^ to financi tlu im* 
poitation of those goods which are e:<sentiat to bare sub- 
sistence. Under these circumMauces, ilic people of (>refce 
oonnot make progress in solving their probleniH of ic- 
construction. Greece is ini desperate need of financial and 
economic assistance to enable it to resume purchaser of 
food, clothing, fuel and seeds. These aie indispeobable 
for the subsistence of its people arul are obtainable onlv 
from abroad. Greece must have help to import ih^: goud« 
necessary to restore internal order anti security so 
esseniial for economic and fH}litica1 recovery. 

The Greek Government has also asked for the assist- 
ance of experienced American administrators, economists 
and tecbaiolens to insure that the financial and other aid 
given to Greece shall be used effectively in creating a 
stable and self-austaining economy and in improving it« 
gnblic administration. 

m TampBisTS Threaten State 
' Tba %ery existence of the Greek state is today threatened 
by* the terrorist activities of several thousand armed men. 


led by Communists, who defy the Government's authority 
at a number of points, particularly along the northern 
boundaries. A commission appointed by the United 
Nations Security Council is at present investigating ^s- 
turbed conditions in Northern Greece and alleged boarder 
violations along the frontiers between Greece on the one 
hand and Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia on the other. 

Meanwhile, the Greek Government is unable to cope 
with the situation. The Greek Army is small and poorly 
equipped. It needs supplies and equipment if it is to 
restore the anihority to the Government throughout Greek 
territory. 

Greece must have assistance if it is to become a self- 
supporting and self-respecting democracy. Ihe United 
States must supply this assistance. We have clready 
extended to Greece certain types of relief and economic 
aid but these are inadequate. There is no other country 
lo which democratic Greece can turn. No other nation 
is willing and able to provide the necessan' support for a 
democratic Greek Government. 

Britain Forced to Cease Am 

The British Government, which has been helping 
Greece, can give no further financial or economic aid 
after March 31. Great Britain finds itself under the 
necessity of reducing or liquidating its commitments in 
several part* of the world, including Greece. 

We have considered how the United Nations might 
assist in tliM crisis But the situation is an urgent one 
requiring iromedialo ortion. and the United Nation« and 
its related organization«^ are not in a position to extend 
help of the kind that is required. 

Il is important to note that the Greek Government 
has asked for oiir aid in utilizinc effectively the financial 
Md other assistance we may give to Greece, and in 
improving its public adminisiraiiun. It i^ of the utmost 
importance that we ^iipcrvibc the use of anv funds made 
available^ lo Greece, in <.uch a mannei that earh dollar 
spent will count toward making Greece self-supporting, 
and Will help to build an economy in winch a healthy 
democracy can flourish. 

No government is peifect. Ore of the thief virtues 
of a democraev. howevn, is that it* defects arc always 
visible and imdti deuKterniio processes ran be pointed out 
and rorrected. The Governnient of Greece is not perfect. 
Neverthrlcs*, jt represent* 8,5 per cent of the members of 
the Greek Pailiamcnt who were cho!?eu m an election last 
year. Foreign observers, including 692 AmcnrarN. rou- 
‘^j'dered thj4 election to lie a fair expression of Hi'* views 
of the Greek people. 
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Bordering on the Russian^dominated area of Europe and the East is a great strategie region 
whose future is uncertain. It stretcher from Germany down through Austria, Italy, Greece, 
across the Dardanelles to Turkey and the rich oil-fields of the East. The difficulties of the 
British ^pire have now placed before the United States the question what it will do, particularly 
with its economic resources, to prevent that region fiom coming under Russian control. 


The Greek Government has been operating in an 
atmosphere of chaos and eitremifltn. It has made mistakes. 
The extension of aid by this country does nnt mean that 
the United States condones ewrythmg tiiat tlie 
Greek Government has done or will do. We have con- 
demned in the past, and we condemn now, extremist 
measoxea of the right or the left. We have m the past 
advised tolerance, and we advise tolerance now. 

Greece's neighbour, Turkey, also deserves our atten- 
tion. The future of Turkey as an independent and econo- 
mically sound state is clearly no less imponant lo the 
fmdom-loving peoples of the world than- the future of 
Greece. Hie circumstances in which Turke> finds itself 
today are considerably different from those of Greece. 
Turl^ has been spared the disasters that have beset 
Creeoe. And during the war, the United States and Great 
Britain furnished Turkey with material aid. Nevcnheless, 
Turkey now needs our support 

Shaoe the war Turkey ha^ sought additional financial 
Mifctanice from Great Britain and the United States for 
the purpose of effecting that modernization necessary for 
the moiatenence of its national integrity. That iniegrity 
is easentiri to the preservation of order in the Middle 
East 

The British Government has informed us that, owing to 
its own diffieultiaiL it can no longer extend financial or 
•eonomic aid to Turkey. As in the case of Greece, if 
IWkey is to have ffie assistance it needs, the United States 
must supply it. We are the only country able to pro- 
vide that help. 

I am folly aware of the broad implications involved 
If the United States extends assistanoe to Greece and 
Turkey, and 1 shall discuss these implications with you 
at this time. 


Qua Basic Fobsich Policy 

One of the primary objectives of the foreign policy 
of the United States is the creation of conditions in which 
we and other nations will be able to work out a way of 
life 6*00 from coercion. This was a fundameiuial issue 
in the war with Germany and Japan. Our victory wax 
won over countries which sought to impose ilieir will, and 
their way of life, upon other nations. 

To ensure the peaceful development of nations, free 
from coercion, the United States has taken a leading 
part in estahlisliing the United Nations. The United 
Nations is designed to make possible lasting freedom and 
independence for all its members. We shall not realize 
our objectives, however, unless we are willing to hrip 
free peoples to maintain their institutions and their national 
integrity against aggressive movements that seek to impose 
oni them totalitarian legimes. This is no more than a 
frank recognition that totalitarian regimes imposed on free 
peoples, by direct or indirect aggression, undermine the 
foundations of international peace and hence the security 
of the United States. 

The peoples of g number of countries of the world 
have recently bad totalitarian regimes forced upon them 
against their wilL The Government of the United States 
has made frequent protests against coercion and intimida- 
tion, in violation of the Y^a Agreement, in Poland, 
Rumania and Bulgaria. 1 must aho state that in a num- 
ber of other countries there have been similar devriopments. 

Choice Facme Evtar Natioh 

At the present moment in world 'history nekily every ^ 
nation must choose between alternative ways of Ufa. 
choice is mo often not a free one. 
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*Oiae W of lifoiB baaod tipoii the will of the maiority, 
' ond is d^tinipliohod by free ^|A$titutione, ropreflontative 
iomomB^ ^poo 4^tioii8i guaranteea of in^vidual liberty, 
freedoa ^opoocb and reli^ion^ and freedom from political 


The aectwd way of life is liascd upon the will 
of a a^ority forciUy imposed upon the majority. It 
xelias upon terror and opipression, a controlled prebs and 
xidfOt Imed elections, and tlic suppression of personal 
ireedoma. 

1 bdlieve that it must be the policy of the United 
Statea to aupport free peoplea who are resisting attempted 
aubjugatiofii by anned minorities or by outside pressures. 

1 believe that we must assist free peoples to work 
out their own destinies in their own way. 

I believe that our help should bo primarily through 
economic and financial aid which is essential to economic 
stability and orderly political processes. 

The world ia not static, and the status quo is not 
aacred. But we cannot allow changes in the status quo 
in violation of the charter of the Umird Nations by such 
methods as coercion, or by such subterfuges ab poUucdl 
infiltration. In helping free and independent naLions to 
maintain their freedom, the United Slates will Lk' giving* 
effect to tile priocipJes of the charter of ttic I'niicd 
Nations. 


More than Greece at Stake 

It IS necessary only to glance at a map to realme that 
the survival and integrity of the Cfrcek nation arc oi 
grave importance in a much wider situation. If Greece 
should fall under the control of an armed miiioriiy. the 
effect upon its neighbour, Turkey, would be immediate 
and serious. Confusion and disorder miglil well spread 
throughout the entire Middle East. 

Moi cover, the disappearance of Greece da ati inde- 
pendent state would have a piofnund cllect upon* those 
countries in Europe whose peoples ar< stiugglmg ariuiai 
great difficulties to maintain their ircedoms ami tUen 
independence wlule they repair liie damages war. 

It would be an uuspeakable tragedy il lUese count iieb, 
which have struggled so long agaio^^t ovci wliclmuig odd.^. 
should lose that victory for which they sacrificed >-0 much. 
Collapse of free matiiuuons and iobs of ludcpcudence 
would bf; disastrous not only for them but for the 
world. Discouragement and possibly failure woiAd quickly 
be the lot of neighliouring peoples hdiviim to mam- 
lain their freedom and independence. 

Urges Resolute Aliion 

Should we fail to aid Greece and Turkey m this 
fateful hour, the effect will be far-rearhmg to the west 
as well as to the east. We must take immediate and 
resolute action. 


1 therefore ask the Congress to provide authority for 
assistance to Greece ai»d Turkey in the amonot of 
1400,000,000 for the period ending Jane 30, 1940. In 
requesting these funds, 1 have taken into consideration 
the maximum amount of relief assistance which would be 
furnished to Greece out of the $330,000,000 which T 
recently requested that the Cungrt'^s aurhunze for the 
prevention of starvation and suffering in countries devasted 
by the war. 

In addition to funds, 1 ask the Congrci^a to auihoiize 
the detail of American civilian and military personnel to 
Greece and Turkey, at the request of those countries, to 
assist in the tasks of reconstruction, and for the purpose 
of supervising tlie use of «uch financial and uiaterial 
assistance as may be furnished. I recommend that anthor- 
ity also be provided for the instruction and uaining of 
selected Greek and Turkish personnel. 

Finally, T ask that tlie Congress provide authoritv 
which will permit the speediest and most effective ti 
in terms of needed commodities, supplies, and equipment, 
of such funds as may he authorized. 

Ma\ \sk for Mont Funds 

If furthf^r fundi, nr lurther autlionty should be 
needed for the purposes indicated in ihi*; message, I shall 
not hesitate to bring tlit situation before the Congress. 
On ihh subieot the execiiiite and h*trislciti\e hrauches of 
the Government must work together. 

This is a sefioii>4 ruursc upon whicfi we embark. 1 
wonld not lecommeiul it c\cer»i that the shernative i® 
much more serious. 

The United States comrihuied $341 , 1)00, OiiO OdO towanl 
(\ inning World W'ai il. This a'i investment m world 
freedom and w'orld peace. 

The nssi'-tiiiirc lha' J am tecommending foj Greece 
and Turkey amounls to liltle more tlian one-tenlh of one 
pci c'nr of Ihi'* inwsfmcnr. It is only common sense that 
we should safeguard this inve-mieiil and make sure that 
it was nol in vain. 

‘ The seeds of lotaliiariHii regimes- are nurtured bv 
misery and want. They spi ead and grow la the evil 
soil of poierty and sinfe. TJ:cv leach ihcir mil growtn 
when the hope of a people for a better life has died. 
must keep that hope alive. The free peoples of the world 
look to us for support in maintaining ihcir freedoms. 

If we falter m our leadership, we may endanger the 
peace of the world — and we shall surely endanger the 
welfare of this uatinii. 

Great responsibilities have iieen placed upon u» by 
the swift movement of events. T am confident that the 
Congress will face these rcsp-msibilities squarely. 
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^Tramon Doctrine* CaHed a Stop 
^ Toward War 

Conunenting on the above in The New York 
Times William L. Shirer remarks that aid to 
Greece and Turkey is hi^y unlikely to induce 
Russians to quit Europe without conflict that 
would destroy civilization : 

li, as every one in Washington now •vecms to agree. 
President Trunan^s proposal lor aid to Greece and Turkey 
ia esB^ujaliy a military mutter whose purpose, in Walter 
Llppmann*s -words, **i9 to exert American military power 
upon die Soviet power ” then, obviously, further discussion 
aWt saving non-existent 'democracies'’ in Turkey and 
Greece has become a waste of time and the “Truman 
Doctrine** has to be judged solclv on its military merits. 

Perhaps a reporter, being a civilian, has no bii^-iness 
venturing into the military held. But since many of his 
brethren have, this one. with due apologies, would like 
to offer his two-cents’ worth. My only excuse — ^and it's 
pretty flimsy — ^is that on many a dreary night in Berlin I 
had nothing better to do than to delve into such author- 
ities as Ludendorf and Clausewitz on the general subject 
of the relationship between politics and war, that last 
winter in Germany 1 had the opportunity of studying the 
full texts of the operation' plans of the Wclirmacht ior 
each phase of the recent war, and that, like many another 
American reporter, 1 was fascinated and horrified by 
the realizejioni that the most perfect plans of the inilitarv 
fraternity go awry as soon as they are put to the terrible 
lest of battle and the unpredictable nnccrtumlies of world 
politics. 

No general staff ever planned more expenlv, more 
meticulously, than the German, When you study its in- 
genious plans you can see how sure its members must 
have been that their military calculations could not help 
but succeed. And yet in the end their greatest calculation 
—to risk war itself — was so ghastly a mistake that their 
country was destroyed as a result of it. 

Obviously our own high command has not got to 
that point yet— of risking war with Ru.ssia. But if the 
newspaper accounts about the correctness of our decision 
to exert American military power against Russia in Turkey 
and Greece have any basis whatsoever, then we have cer- 
tainly taken a first step. And the American people ought 
to know why — and what the risk, so far us it can be 
calculated, is. 

**DiploTnacy and strategy, political commitment^ and 
military power, are inseparable,*’ as Edward Mead Eaile 
pointed out in his excellent book Makers of Modem 
Strategy^ "Tlie verj' existence of a nation depends upon 
its concept of the national interc**! and the means by which 
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the national intereBt is preuuited; therefore, H is Impemhw 
that its citizens understand the kindamenl^s of , stistegy..*^ 

The German experience, it seems to me, has a lessca 
f^r us. As expert as the German soldiers wme at th^ 
trade, there was always one thing, it seemed to me, that 
they lacked in thek calculatioms— they had no political 
sense. They failed to comprehend the dictum of their 
own greatest modern strategist, Clausewitz, that ^war io 
politics continued by other means.** 

Specifically, the Gennon generals could never see 
the world picture. In the fateful August days of 1939' 
they would not stop to make a fundamental caloulatioa 
as to the chances of the two great neutral states, Russia 
and the United States, coming into the war against them, 
Wie know from the secret German archives that Hitler, in 
his various harangues to the high command, brushed aside 
the subject as of no importance. Even on the eve of the 
German declaration of war against us. Hitler assured every 
one that American troops could never land on the European 
continent. 

In the early months of the wai I asked the late 
Goering if America's potential airplane production did 
not enter into his calculations. He laughed the question 
off as a Toke. It was plain he hud never faced that 
prospect. 

Now that iwe have decided to throw in American 
military power against the Soviet Union, our statesmen 
and high command, it seems to me, could profit Irom the 
German lesson by getting very straight in their own minds 
the consequences of politics by diplomacy being suddenly 
replaced with politics by war. Professor Earle emphasizes 
that Lenin, like Engels, had **Tead, annotated and pon- 
dered Gausewitz” and that, speaking of the latter's 
“famous dictum*’ that “war is politics continued b\ other 
means,** I^nin once exclaimed, *Tlic Maixisls have always 
considered this axiom as the tbeorctical foundation for the 
meaning of every war.** 

Move to Contract Rtissu 

We are now told hy certain wniers -who presumably 
reflect the thinking of our military men that ouj new 
strategic plan is designed not only to check Soviet expan- 
sion but to contract it — in fact, to put ns into a position 
where we can talk the Russians into withdrawing their 
military power from Europe. It is argued that by sircngth- 
eninig the^tarmies of Greece and Turkey we can achieve 
this tremendous goal. 

Bin certainly this is highly doubtful. In their pre- 
sent unreasonable mood, tlie Russians are not likely to be 
“talked” into withdrawing from Elirope. If that is so, 
they can only be forced to do so b> American military 
power. The question is: Have we the power at such a 
distant point from our shores, and so close to Russia's 
frontiers? 
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Tbd TuYkish Army coiii4 probably holt} out longer 
thatip did the Polaa in 1999. But is it as good as tiie 
tomor German Army? The Greek Army, held at bay hir 
two years ^ a lew thousand bedraggled guerrillas, could 
hardly atafi up« say, to a eombjned Yugodav-Bulgarian 
force strengthened by Russian units which could be made 
quickly aviili^e. 

The only army we have in Europe is a small cimtin' 

in Germany. It is a police force, not a combatant 
army of any strength. Indeed, seasoned Euritpean* jour 
nalists express the fear that, if the Soviet Union dc’^irfd 
to, it could probably occupy the entire Continent within 
a few weeks anti thus deprive iis of even the po^tsiliility 
of air bases. Also Europe, including Groat Britain, i't 
exhausted by war. Its peoples, especially <m the Conti' 
nenl, would hardly spring to arms, even if tliev had them, 
to join in a war against Rnssia, however mnrh ihe> nuv 
detest the Soviet dictatorship and 1f>ve 
M^LFTAHY PbESSUHE 

From a purely military point of \ieii«^ince that 
appears to be the would <.eeiTi as absurd l.*r 

us to try to exert successful military picssure, howevei 
just our cause, against the Sovirt Union on or nedr iii> 
borders at it would be for Rnnsia to ii«i it" militar> powvi 
against us from below the Rio Grande. Uven a pir/riod 
civilian could predict the results in hoih with deadl> 
certainty. 

And if war comes between the wiirld’s two 
powers, as it will certainly come if eitliiT side siart«« using 
its military power against the oilier, then, iigaidlrss of 
who **wins,” our civih/ation, such as it is, will pciish 
On that, at least, there can be no disagreement. 


Laurence Binyon 

In an article under the caption “Some British 
1 Admire” in The AsUaic Review^ January 1947, 


Raiijee G. Shahaui thus gives a brie! critical esti- 
mate of Laurence Binyon : 

1 speak of Binyon in a dual capacity: as an ludicin 
and as a student ol hteratiire. Tho brn task is a fairly 
simple one. We Indians, wiidtoei he our political con- 
victions, had, and will always have, an affc'ctioiiate admira- 
tion for Binj'on. Wo ('oiisidcn d him to Lo one of our 
real friends — one who tried to jnt'.TprPi our ihonghl and 
feeling w'ithout any prejudice- and poMjvdioe^ Evm 
when he failed to understand some a>peci of our ticaint* 
effort — ^lie was not impressed Ity our ajcliip ctiiii-! — wo 
knew where the fault lay. He could i.ot ahog'^ilier escape 
the nomos of hh race. Hellenism overpowered him. 
it has overpowered so many oilier Western w liters, and 
artists. But 1 am not going to dwell on these «>iiiaU blind 
spots. All of us ha\e them. Hi r a on, on the whoh', had «i 
deep insight inio oiii spiritiiui make-up He hu" wnUen 
exqiiisiicly aiiuui iht frescoes of Ajauiu and Bagh; in- 
deed. lie told me that tin re notinng like them m the 
world. And 1 have tLuUccd a lyrical note ercep into hts 
voice when he spoke of our Kaiput paintings. Oiilv A. E. 
talked more thnliingly on the-e and otiiei Indian matter-. 
Amiinw, Binyon loathed iht had fatropean liahu of 
"patron i/iug the iidtuie ot tIU' oi thal Anuilic* counirv. 
Beauty, be thought, nas, divirn . no mailer i\licre it mani- 
fested itself. He knew ‘*lhc art of piais#*." Pi oof: see 

his es^iay on Manmohan Chodi ta .i-'gleried Indian pneU 
and hi9 hook on Akbsr. I f.ianot lliat Biiuon had 
any profound n/mprchen^ilun ol omi doctrine- 

that Wit'S not hi- pioviticc Ihii lie had an ininitive utidet 
standing of our ad\eninu‘ wdii hi- He ourc -aid to me: 
*Tlu cosirin ereig) iImi India holds )» nnnica^urable. 
‘-Ii'.' will -oon *tarlle the >\oiUl 1 i- for \ou young men 
to In Ip hoi to rero\*i ihc innocence of evo id the Vedic 
auc. '1 hi re n? more jnu'Sn, my-u*iy, ami \i"um in the 
Vedas and the I’paiii-hads. ihan in .in\ other bioks. 
Shakespeare, had he fcui>wn them, would haw adored 
them. . . 
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1 remember diecasalBg Ktiding with Bhtyon; it wet 
in 19d0. Binyon saw many qualities in but did 

not consider Um to be a great or significant writer. 
“Why?” 1 a^ed. “BecauEe he lacks humanity. Also, lie 
fails to see that a new world is struggling to be born. He 
is plunged in old-fashioned imperialism as in a warm 
tub. I don’t think he understands our deeper impulsions. 
So be lenient with him for not comprehending the heart 
and mind of India. He has been very unfair to the liisb, 
too. See A. E.'a open letter to him.” 

This verdict I accept only in pari. Kipling did not 
understand us Indians. True; but he did understand — 
better than any other modern wrin*r — the English man 
of actions It is only fair to say this. 

However, it was Binyon's ambition to interpret the 
BUttt to the West and the Weal to the East. Here he 
was eminently successful. He explained the English spirit 
remarkably well to the Japanese, and, through Harvard 
University and other channels, he convt^'cd some of the 
inwardness of Asia to the Western world. He held, and 
1 think rightly, that the harmonies of art would eventually 
reconcile the discords of diplomacy. Although a “good 
Engb'shman,” he was not a narrow-minded patriot. He 
believed the universe to be our home. There was no East 
or West for him, but only good and bad men-- -here, there 
and everywhere. 

Here I might permit myself the luxury of u brief 
digression. Binyon smiled at the heated discussions on 
form and matter. “They are childish,’’ lie said. “Form 
and matter are like soil and seed which must combine to 
produce a new unity — blossom or fruit. Only those arUsts 
worry about content and expression who lack the al- 
chemy of nature.” 

This brings us to Binyon the critic. He was not 
swayed by fashions. The conscious obscurity of certain 
modem poets repelled him. On the other hand, he 
believed ihat all fine things have an element of darkness 
in them. In Inrief, he distinguished between profundity 
and deliberate manufacture of smoke. He thought that 
die highest poetry was a river of rhythmic energy, a mov- 
ing to music, which carries us from this world to realms 
ineffable. Although he thought that the music of words 
was half their meaning or more (think of some of the 
lyrics of Shakespeare and Shelley), he did not confound 
poetry with music. The two belonged to disparate worlds. 
But 1 cannot linger over the aesthetic of Binyon. All I 
can say is that he had no facile enthusiasms. He possessed 
the capacity to value. 


Of the' dnmtitit I will- m IHde beoqnsa I 

never saw nls^plays on the stage. But AttUa, 
and the Young King aeem to me not only moving but* 
eminently actaUe. Here, however, 1 apeak with modi 
diffidence. 1 canj^ more affirmative about Bin^nV version 
of Snkttntdik This is excellent: it conveys the ecdtasy 
of love with consummate art. 

I am on difficult ground when talking of Binyon the 
poet. 1 have heard it said that he was traaitional, uterto, 
unadventurous. 1 do not like labels: they are always sn- 
fair and misleading. The thing to remember is that 
society, not the individual, is the originator of all diange. 
The most during genius is ultimately* a camp-follower. 
However much he may desire it, he cannot stand on his 
own shoulders to gain a better view of the cosmos. He 
can see farther and deeper tlian his contemporaries, but 
he cannot create the materials of his craft. He can only 
re-ahape them. All of us, whether we admit it ot not, 
are more or less traditionalists. T. S. Eliot has never 
made a mistake on this point. (The tradition of English 
creative artists is to be without tradition!) In fact, thm 
is no absolute novelty in any literature. The Vedic 
hards. Homer, Dame, Hafiz, Shakespeare, Goethe, Pushkin, 
Ibsen, Rimbaud, Tagore, Yeats, despite many differences, 
light their lamps from the same source. The same trinity 
--%od. Nature and Man — puzzles and inspires them. X 
am hardly surprised that they «4hakf' han<k iirroMs the gulf 
of centuries. 
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SHORT-CUTS TO RECOGNISED STUDIES- 
by Prof. Sabhey. Ra. 3-8. A valuable Qaide to 
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M,A. and Pn.D. by private stady. Order To-day 1 
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The Tndii ia ¥eor S^eseeae 

YODk REAL LttPR told PREB ^ 
Wonht yoB Uha to kn^r wlthoat uny aoBt what Re 
S tata indieato lor yon, iom ol y«mr ffiR e^Rrieneto, 
yoor jfc nwg an d weak pehita, etc T Heie ii_yoilr ehanee 
to ttot the akuTtf iWdR Ikbm, DuNa'a 
iamopa Aaticdogir, who by applying the 
tonandpupoaei haabnut np an 
esflable rotation 7 The aooo- 
ficy of hb predlettona and the 
aonnd piaotM advioe eontained 
tn hli Homeopea on BnalneH 
ttoeenladon, Anancea, .Love- 
a&ln, Friaoda, BnamleiLliOUerfei, 

Travete, Cbangea, litlcatiim, 

Laeky Tlmee, StekneM, etc., have 
aatonnded edneated people Uie 
world over. Qbobob ilAcnT of 
NewTork believeathatTaboiemoat 
poRaeaa aome aort of aeoond-aight. 

To populanae hla ayiteni Tabore 
will lend yon Fin yoor Aatral- 
Interpretation if 2 |i forward him 
your mil name (Minilri. or Mim), 
addnaa and date ol birth (Engliah 
Calendar) all clearly wrlttaa by yonraelf. 
wanted for Astrological Work, postage, etc., 
about 6 annai (Stamps) for Stationery, teatimoDiala and 
other intorating literature. Xabcnre beiieves in fair deal- 
ings and ail work for which he reoeivea any payment ia 
on the baaia of aatialaction guaranteed or ful money re- 
fnnded. Yon will be amased at the remarkable acenracy 
of hii atatement about yon and yonr affaln. Write now 
■s fhia offer may not be made again. No Personal Inter- 
views, all oonsnltatlona by mail only. Addresa : Pundit 
Tabors (Depk 841-B), Upper For)ett Street, Bombay 3C. 
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Bright Chromium Case 4 Jowols Rs. 42 
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Rolled gold (10 yrs. gtd.) Rs. 62 
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COMMUNALISM IN 

MUSLIM PMITICS 

Mill IMUMUS •fn 1IWU 

PROF. S. MUKBRJBE Rs. 3 

A political History of Indian Muslims from i 
1857 to me. 

Sonth-East Asia's Challenge 

B. K. SEN GUPTA, M.A. 

A polittVal FliAtory of Burmn, Malayn, Thailand, 
Indonesia, Indu-China, China and their struggle for 
Independence, with reference to Indonesians 
glorious light, the Vietuaniese war with the French 
Imperiiiiists. Rs. 2-R 

India's Han of Destiny 

B. K. SEN GUPTA, M.A. 

All exhaustive and penetrating study of Nktaji 
B rnirAs Ohandtu as a man, statesman and 
revolutionary leader. The only book about Nelaji's 
JinoiAMJY and Ac'-riviTiKS. With 5 Jllustrations 
Ks. l-S 

Indian War of Independenee 

B BENERJEFi. With 12 IlliistAtlons-Rs. 4 
An mitlienti(* aecount of wars of Independence 
fought under the banners of Thmj Bvltan, Nana 
S iiAijin, liANi ov'Jh.nnhui, Skka.iiij>oiu.i.a, G andhi, 
jveliru and Nkta-h Suim\s Cii\ni>ka Bosk. 

4.II.A. Soldier’s Disry 

LIEUT. M. G. MULKAR. ha. 

Written in letters of blood and bullets by one 
who fought for the cause of India as an L N. A. 
soldier till the lust bullet was tired. This diary 
is the greatest doeument in the annals of Indian 
emancipation of wlnit I. N. A. fought for and 
nhut it left. English Edition Rs. Bengali Si 
Hindi Rs. 2-S Each, (iilustiatcil) j 

Lofciettm 01 ramoas 
racB ond WoBwn 

Aliout 50 writers of both sexes. 

Compiled by DOROTHY PARKER 

With 20 Jlliistnitions Rp. 3 

Golden ireosDro ol IoycDochis 

Compiled by SHIRLY CUNNINGHAM 
iSelection of host Love Poems, ranging over 
four hundred years— from the sixteenth to twentieth 
century. About 300 pages, Rs. 2-8 

'^Orientals J^eligious Sericb'* 

(1) 8ITA — English Translation Rs. 2-8 

( 2 ) Psychtffhgy of Imago Worship— Rs. 2-8 

WORKS OF DR. K. MUKHERJL M.B. I 
KAMA'SUTRA (Vataayana)'-An authentic English | 
translation. 14 lUostrations Rs. .5 

Psychology of Lovo—Illustrated Rs. 2 

Marriage and Wise Parenthood— IHust. Rs. 2 

ORIENTAL AGENCY 

S'B, Shyama Oharan De Stnet, Gakntta, 12. 
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ONCE BANNEB Ntw a reeogitUtd eta$»ic ...CU of tko fonmnt tmOtorHnt on Mw 

With a tuw autobioffn^Meal mbrodmeUon vrittm speeUUtf fbr Mo oiUiM by Iko author omi 
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STUDIES IN THE / 

PSyCHOLOGY OF SEX 

By Havelock Ellis 

Latest Complete Edition 

In 2 handsome volumes. Complete and unabridged in a case. The complete set 
Rs. 60 (formerly It sold for Rs. 120). 

1. THE ENCVCLOPAEDIA OF SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE l>r. A. Oostlcr, A. Willy and othon. 

Erery adult should study this work. New cheap edition. > Rs. 23-7 

2. IDEAL MARRIAGE (Its Physiology A Technique) by Dr. Van De Velde. New ed. Rs. 15 

3. THE DECAMERON OF GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO— iHsued in two volumes with 110 illustrations. 

Complete and unabridged English version of the Italian masterpiece. Rs. 17 

4. THE HEPTAMERON OF MARGUERITE QUEEN OF NAVARRE or THE SEVEN DAY’S 

ENTERTAINMENTS Ks. 7-8 

5. THE SHORT STORIES OF MAUPASSANT— A collection of his most intriguing stories. A 

book that need no introduction. Rs. 4 

6. MADAME SAPPHO (Jhe Erotic PYench Qirl). One of the best Novels in the World. Translated 

from the PYench Rs. 2-8 . 

7 LADY CHATTERLEY'3 LOVER by D. H. Lawrence Rs. 6 8 

a SEX IN RELATION TO SOCIETY by Havelock Ellis Rs. 19-11 

G. K. KHANNA: Antiquarian & Valuable Bookseller, 

158, HABBI80N ROAD, CALCUTTA?. none: Cal. 1708 

LATEST STALIN PRIZE HOVEL!! 

THE YOUNG GUARD 

By 

A. FAYDEV 

( An unusual story of Querrila warfare waged by boys and girls against the 
brutal forces of Fascism. It is based on facts and on the lives of some young 
people, three of whom are yet alive, ) 

For the first time printed in English for India. 

Price: Rs. 5*8. 

SOME OTHER BOOKS OF GRAVE INTEREST: 

German Ideology— Marx & Engels ... Es. 2-8 

What is Philosophy ?— Howard Selsam ... Bs. 2-8 

China Resists — Edgar Snow ... Hs. 3-8 

While Waiting for Dawn— I. Popov 

(A novd of Njazi Brutality in Belgium) ... Bs. 2 

MODERN PUBLISHERS: 6, College Square. Calcutta 
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HeadV^ffioe: 135, Cakning Stbeet, Calcutta. 

CentTBl Oflioe : 27/2C, Btrand Road, Calcutta. 

Thone^Oal: 3262 ( 4 lineB). 

Offices : 

ASSAM CntCLE— Dhubri^ Fancy Bazar (Qauhati), 
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C. P. CIRCLE— Nagjiur, 

MADRAS CIRCLE— Coimbatore, Madras, Madura. 
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PUNJAB CIRCL£-Lahor«. 
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lon Rond ((Wnpore). New Delhi. 

K. N. Dalal. 
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Homoeopathy— Biochemistry 

Thp leading house in Western India for genuine 
jnd reliable Homcuopathic and Bioobemio medi- 
cine^ globules, bottles, corks and other physicians 
requisites. Books— - American, English and 
Indian publications. 

IMee Ikt fr^e on qppiujoium. 

Homoeopathic Outiook: 

A popular monthly. Annoal sabsoription Bb. 2-8. 
aopp five on request. 

ROY A COMPANY, Honoeopathitto 

PrinwN. Stw rt , Bombay 2. 
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Witehes With Plastie Straps. 

I No. 901 Jewelled lerer movemeDt 
accurate and up-to-date wrist 
watches as per illustration. Bright 
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Sayings Of Ratnakrishna ; Short life and Sayings 
including Parables, Rs. 3 

Life Beyond Death: A Critical Study in the 
Mystery of Psyche and Spiritualism. With 
a photo of a Spirit-writing, Rs. 6-8 

Science Of Psychic Phenomena : A Critical Study 
in the Mind and its Powers, Rs. 4 

Our Relation To The Absolute : A Study in True 
Psychology. Rs. 6 

India And Her People: A Suryoy of the social, 
political, educational and religions condi- 
tions of India. An epoch-making hook 
(New edition), Rs. 6-8 

Doctrine Of Karma: A Study in the Practice 
and Philosophy of Work. The Author has 
unveiled the mystery and interpreted the 
arts of Work. Ra 3 

Self-Knowledge: A Study in the Mysticism of 
tho Upanishads, * Rs, 3 

How To Be A Yogi : An ilhiminating work on 
the philosophy and practice of Toga ex- 

I plained in the light of modern science, Bs. 4 

I Spiritual Unfoldment: The guiding star towards 
religions perfection, Rs. 2 

Songs Divine: Sanskrit hymns witii English 

translation in verse, Ks. 2 

Reincarnation : A key-note to tho philosophy 
of the Greeks, Hindus, Christians, SuBs, 
Chinese, etc. and the theory of Rebirth 
prevailing among all the nations of tlic 
world* Rc. 1-12 

Path Of Realization : A Study in Comparative 
Religion and Philosophy, Rs, 4 

Ideal Of Education; The aim and object of 
Education has been delineated m this neat 
volume, Re. 1 

Lectures In India : Inspiring thoughts on Reli- 
gion and Nationalism, Rs. 3-8 

Religion Of The 20th ^Centu^ ; A scientific 

treatment on religion which the modern 
mind of the 20th century needs, As, 12 | 

Vivekananda A His Work in America; With a 
beautiful and lucid stylo the life of the 
groat Bwami Vivekananda has jt>oeu written 
by his worthy coUoague, As. 6 

Why A Hindu Accepts Christ And Reject 
Churchianity, 6 

Ramakrishna Vedanta math 

19B, Raja Rajkrishna Street, Calcutta. 6 
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CIBOL 

Hie best remedy 

for 

ITCHES ECZEMA 

SCABIES PIMPLES 

and for all eruptlona of the skin. 


lODISAL . 

(BLCX)D PURIFIBR) } 
Purifies fhe filood, legates the 
nervous system,'* acts as a laxative, 
removes all skin affections arising from 
rheumatism, lumbago, ringworm, itches, 
scabies, etc. 


AVAILABLE AT ALL CHEMISTS 


Manufaciur&rt : THE SOUTH INDIAN MFG. CO.i Madura. 
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REFUNOeO, 


LAKSHMI KAVACHA It gives sound health, immense wealth, vast leaming, son, high fame, good 
nmoB, rapMt ev^where, Buccess in lottery, race, examinations, trade, business, rwov^ from fatal 
dtseasea. It has miiaenlons nower in brininnir all kinda rsf Inak and . . 




MOHINI KAVACHA. Enables arch foes to become friends and friends more friendly. Re. 11-8. 
Bpec^ Rs. 34-2. 

OPIjNlON I Mr. V. D, Jacobf Electrical Storekeeper, Power Honse, Achampet, ^derabad, (Deoean): 
— Ldunhmi Kavacha I bought from you, witlun 6 months it worked wonder of wonders, it raisd 
me in wealth like rocket ’’ 

Foreign orders witt be booked with fuU admnee. DetaUed Oatahgue tree, 

DAIBABAL ASHRAM, (M.), Hatkhola, Calcutta. 


NO MORE DRINKING WATER TROUBLE For supplying PURE DRINKING WATER to 
Hines^ Tea Gardens, Faotoiies. I . ^ J' * C ^ 

Institotions and Small Villages. VR J 

INSTALL Ona PATENTED K.vA' I 








Institntions and Small Villages. L J 

INSTALL OVS PATENTED I > J>;acetu 

Hygienic Rural Filter 
omnnna water raoBUH 

Already Inatalled eevcral of llir*''***^ 

aader Union Boards of j— ^ “ 

of%iUio Healfli, Bengal, and ~ \ 

the SanRaiy Board, Bengal aaSa^BMii^maMB Tfr i -» ' ■ — jooed 

HYGIENIC HOUSEHOLD FILTER COMPANY, 60, Shikdar Bagan StreeL CALCUHA.^ 


AMRUTANJAN 

SOLD EVERYWHERE 

AMRUTARJAR LTD., P. 0. Box No. 6826, Calontta. 


THE 


Atom Bomb 
Pain Balm 
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Books For Your Library. 


Liimeiitifig 

Bodi^ S. C.-"Fainoufi Speeches find 


Bi. IS. 

3 0 


BurtEBViiitD, W. H.— JEifectWe Por- 

Bonal Letters '-18 0 

CiiANiiKYA — Indian Constitution 

Assembly 0 U 

CUAMfifillUiiN> W. H.— World Order 

or Chaos — 3 

Chubchtll— T he Dawn oT Libera* 

tion 10 2 

Fihoueb, L.— -The Gn^t ChalJenge l(i 0 

LaUSON, »loilN6M>N Af- TiOiJ.KK— 
Selecting and Operating a Busi- 
ness of your own -• 13 8 

Gauha, K. L.— Famous Historical 

Trials ••• 0 0 

CiAUttA, K. L (yonHequences of 

Pakistan G 0 

GAintA, K. L.— J'roidiet of the 

Desurl — 3 0 

G \KDii I, M. K.— The Unseen Power 2 0 

Gamil & SovANi — War and Indian 

E(!onoinic Policy — 7 8 


- 12 3 


13 8 


GAJMiiL D. B.— Regulation of Wages 
of industrial Labour in India ••• 5 

HobhousE— S ocial Evolution and 
Political Tlieory ll 

Kelsen Hans -S ociety and Nature 17 

Mbnbhi, M. K.— a New Omlook ... 5 

Nakain, Bkij— E cono.mic Struggle 
of Free India ... 7 

PiOfJK, J.— The International Labour 
Movement ••• 12 

Pkahau, R.— India Divid<*d IH 


RAjiqjT, A. B.-— The (•oiistituent 
Assembly 

Rajput, A. B -Maulana Abul 
Knlam Azad 

S'roNK, JL N.— Wrestling, Inter- 
collegiaUt and Olympic' 

SiTA uam A YA, PArr Ann i “ Constitu- 
tion of the World 

Satyapal PnojiODiJ (3 iani)iu -- 
Sixty Years of Congie^s 

YuuNd, K.— Handbook ol Soiaal 
Psychology 


ir. 12 0 


THE BOOK CO., LTD., College Square, Calcutta. 


yUST OUT 


LATEST ARRIVALS JUST OUT JUST OUT 

Play. PlMwant by Bcni.Td t$h.w Re. 0-lS ■ — i i m - 

StSil the fight for the rusber 

Major Barbara by ditto Bo. M5 . . * ..r on. i i 

4|K-9hiek Girl la Search Of God by ditto Re. 0-15 ,The B^ian pricket Tour lo 

lloGaorgictOfTh6VirtfU-tranB.byO.D.LewiBR».4-ll England IMO N. MATHUR; a 

Whereat I Wai Blied by Jan FVaser Rs. 8 T*** Meharewel of Dungarpar. 

The Buried Ttmple bv Maurice Maeterlinck Bs. 3-5 The first book of its kind published in liidia 
Scottish Journey by Edwin Muir Bs. 7*1 ^ « 

Miiih JoOTuoy by J. B. PriesUCT DISCOVERY OFiNDlAj 

Rd SUr OvOT Chins by Edm raow Ite. 11-12 //.^ Inipitt tnnrle nf 

Swen PilUr. Of Wi«loi by\. E. lAwrence Rs. 11-12 ^ . UiC laU^lUOrlt Of 

P»fMh IU»nluUM by B. K. Roy Ohnudhnri Re. 1 Pt. JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

Power by Bertrand Kassell Re. 7-1 PriVv * 71 

Heat Eagiuet by D. A Low Ra. 16-7 /irtce . lis. li-U 

Pocket For Mechaaical Eugineerc by ditto Bs. 14-1 mT n ■■ ■£ ST n ■ ■ BT am 

ApplM Moehaulctliy ditto “ Re. 14-1 ]|EllRlj FLIilllS 

Praetieal Geometry & Graphics by ditto Rb. 12-3 . aa o ■ n m 

Cost Aeeouats by L. Whittem Hawkins Bs 19-11 A I^IIAljliRlllfilR 

Rapkaers Almanac 1947 Re. 1-7 XR V ■■ Xm U 14 Id il U » 

Sea la Relatioa To Society bv Havelock Ellis Rs. 19-11 Formerly BBitnod 

New lairoduetoiy Lectures Oo Psycho-Analysis vTrwvr a\fair nor c 

by Sigmund Fteud Rs. 9-14 NOW AVAILABLE 

Y0nr€hild:Today&TbmorrowbyS.M.BruenbeiigRBsll-l2 /Vice - Rs 4 

Moral Seats by James Bonsr Rs. 11-12 

Nataral Rights by David G Ritchie Re. 11-12 TUC 

Ideas 1 General Introduction To Pore Phenomenology * I H 11 

by Edmund Hiunorl Bs, 16 m ^ ^ ^ 

Meyenon ^.Ib GREAT CHALLENGE 

TheRsJeOfCwBhinatioa.loCaMs.by J.l>uMoDtU8.8 BY 

SdsMM For Ths atisMi by Luieel<M Hogbeo Re. 15 LOUIS FISCHER Price ; Rs, 10 

The Lesw Of Lasgsag. by ditto Be. 14-1 - - - ■ 

PO STA&B ETO. EXTBA IN ALL CASES. 

MESSRS. BOOKS OF THE WORLD. S’SSSStJSFfSmSi 


THE FIGHT FOR THE RU5BER 

lYiee: Rs. 5 

An Account Of The Indian Oricket Tour To 
England 1940 Ay L. N. MATHUR ; irtth a 
foreword by H. H. The Muharuwel of Dungarpar. 
The first book of its kind published in India 

DISCOVERY OF INDIA. 

Ihc latest work of 

Pt. JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

Price : Rs, ll~0 

NERKO FLI 1 IR 8 

A VRAlLLENflE 

Formorljr Banned 

NOW AVAILABLE 

I^ce: Hs. 4 

^ THE 
GREAT CHALLENGE 


RY 

LOUIS FISCHBR 


Price : Rs. 10 


The Npdem Re^np— Me; 1947 


PefeSl 





p.;vV, 


1>)SaL£86 IN GUIMEII (9^&tkfitGN) ftibLD ONLY 

U4.l|4.l4p*f«AR '^ntUT • MUOTTA 

PHONE $ I TilfOtAM ERIlitANTS 


k l» ifift Min4 Ofitf not Jh« 1 mm 


that spooln owt in 


MMMta «( dattolit qiMl that 

IS tho flOtlOlA# 

CIMiphnMNtt 

And k M by 

oor Voqri 

•Kperiencn 

w* hdvo 

diccQvered the 

secrnct in 

prosenthig JEWEUEEY opto 

Ihd dfiijini of 

ftvery mmd 


VOHf ••{ftci 4M| W* fc«Wf « WI^ 
Nifif* to oftor ilwAH tiid 

£«« «tfo ^0 

tmi§ to #l««to vtor ctonc* 






I # • « #« iv« in V i i « f « »« • »v til I 


^ iKto W t P^i 


















it u not (Hneatific to stMin tin 
digestive meohanism of 1^ lied/ 
it tbe digestioii is ftUeady weak 
Diapej^n oonjid give tlie nght 
amount of aid neoessaty for 
complete digostioii of food 
this stiength will retorn to the 
body and the digestive process 
will begin to tnnctiOB normally 
Diapipsii) is only an aid to 
nature to help hei regain the 
lost hold 


UmON DRUe. GUCUTT 




IVithin 






STOPS ALL PAIN 



j-'. ■ . ; //f> •'X V i 

V' v. 


.'^ * . Ile .1 

^ppni W^fiMkita ^ ^ 

*,; ',‘ ^***^ ?* ooastraetire prc^mmiae 14 

li^ FWMhpie fdmMM I 

; ' Aft t^bk&tioii «f tiiQ Wahifca sehenra Re. 1^ 

J*>9e Btiit S^ttn Siy 
0 A 1 ,£ CARNEQie 

(Autkor of ‘Mam to wtot firiauto Mid iHfbuiue ptopU) 

kynpM^ Rviwdup: 

.19 tnogi^qitiicd sketchee of fimioiu 
men and women Bp. 6-12 

e«* Wimto Bl»|raphie<; 

60 Ihtle Sfe stories of wdl-known 

Bs. 4.12 

U(Re.4(iiwn Faelt AbMf RUMCaimiii Reoiiie 
SensatioiMl end ran'oas episodee hi 
*he fives of ivent men Ti. a.io 


Ha . 4-10 


' H, N. BnOafoid 


Of in«n fveuga, 

o./Vft'. PiitotAi £Htatiiffli^ 


ippfrk^ In Fnn twfhi ' 




ihiaim Anil;tnpaB 





the 'fi:aQie isorroimds and aein 
oftjoar face, makfe or mark it 
^< 8 t KeMvw(Eiiiii help now to 

make it 

Kothing is' more tragic the" a 
poor head of hair and soihing more 
certain than Kesavardhini in 
restoring beet hair and' jonth. 

Not all areheontifni, but every 
one can now have heanUfnl hair. 

W yott have a full head of hair 
retain and preserve it with 
Kesavardhind. If you* lack this 
covetable .acquisition, obtain it with 
Keaavardh^ Kesavardhini 
not only grows more hair but 
grows more beautifurhair. Save 
and grow beautiful hair with 

kesavardhini 

TODAY! . 

PRESERVES* GROWS 
AND BEAUTIFIES HAIR 

Kesavardhini ... As. 12 

K^vardhini Shampoo >••' As. 12 
Postage and packing extra 
■ FromMtost deters or difoef from '. 

SOiMi INDIA CHEMICALS 

COIMBATORB V 







f 


— ^ fl"'?^-'n- f-*-TT-rT ^ -,-^rr n -oti^WT^r-Tg'i^i-' 

COIfOM TAUIS 

MADURA MnUS Co, Ltd. 

Mills af i 

Madura, Taticorin and AmbaRamndram 

We supply t 

Grey yams of all Descriptions 
For Hand and Power Loom 
Weaving «nd the Hosiery Factory 

, We do no weaving ourselves 

5,00,000 Spindles. Counts up to 80s. 

Specialities i 

SINGLE YARNS CHEESE YARNS 

DOUBLE YARNS WARP YARNS 

CONE YARNS COMBED YARNS 

“ As at present, yarn dibtnbabon is controlled, application for |ani leqaizements 
blionld bo addicssed to the Textile Oonteol Aathonbet> of yonr Province or State.'* 

if 

Manuffers t 

A. & F. HARVEY UO. 

MADURA 
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fteST k>r you 
(or me 

BEST (or all 


V+'' 


Tosh’s 


A. TOSH & SONS, 

CALCUnA 


CALCUTTA OPTICAL (0. 


I » IT i n 


4S. AMHERST ST. CAIXUtTA.S 


M AQTPP PKIOI IQH i drinkino water troubles 

i>»M» Aw i 11a Am o di M W oo I a MM, tl. 

JOURMALISMESTORV-WRITINQ U 

I* SeCMIMIMl. 

DekOt tn$: 11a AaaadaMi talaal, MHi fS. 


DtOHifOWMtt 




DIraetm 


KING & CO., 

atmmPATmc oasiasTs, 

9k€4^ Hi— fw Doao^ it, fiofo Smaai 
MR fH taaa Boao. CALCUTTA 
CMy poMt madlotiMB fcom Boaeieke and 
IMUatAaaaiiea MMatpokad. Pataa nriflaaTy 
molNa (toSbuaa 6 aa. pat Al 1 to dd 
el 4 as a imm, 1$ to SOili dfl. at S ml « 
4HiLMlBi«L«lM.UaMn. 


.HTGIENIO flOUSEHOlD RLTISB 00., 

Mkdtt Buna Siiwt, OUrntta. UnuiUUB.B. 


Aathnia * T. B. SaLSy If.i.lS'i 

go to . gl “Mbo.do.'' dtolU >MM 
Dtenato ntmr ofoead n^aw ol Bbmnd, 
FUal Si. a. Viatad AaenU, 

w. ra A c»., 

P. O. Smm (BagaOL 


,1 









CM, m 





WQKMVM 


moiMA 

vAmim 


SPECIALTIT 


TYFOGEN 

INMOST 

« 

WFBCnVlS 

VAConirai 

TBBATMHiNT 


nraoro 

PBVBB. 


q 


pycno 


Tljph' 


18 THE ONLT POTENT REMEDY. 
traOTJSANDS S0CC®SSIXILLY TREATED. 
WHY SHOOTiD YOU NOT TBY ? 


FOR 

HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 
USE ERUSEDOL tab. 

rr REDUCES HIGH BI/)OD-PEESSDRE 
ft INDUCES RESTFUL SLEEP 

• • • 

LACTOUN 

A WONDERFUL COMBINATION OF 
OUR’ATIVE AND PROPHYLACTIC 
EUSMENIH OF TEE DISEASES OF 1HE 
ETE, UYEB, Eta 

IT FIGHTS ALL TYPES OF INFBCITIONa 


Taa y.TA«i^ 

UNlNATtON 

OF 

BLOOD. 


£ 

SPUTUM 


SPECIAL 


TAKEN OF 
MOFDSSIL 


fiw fnm 

CALCUTTA CLINICAL 

RESEARCH AS^IATION, Ud. 

Mftanfftfilittm pf high ctaM 

and variom in|«datflt imMbieli. ' 

Chomin^^ Road» CMoitliu 


Pine C The IMem IftR 






imlM* "OaOirt!" for Iti ntct 
cfeo^f ^nUtico ud Jt Is I 
Mmltted fact that "08tino"ataad 
• nuivailcii for that pnrpou. 






MmJSsML 1% 'X 

Is macb pwvaJent in every part of Oivi- 
liead Goantij but no effective medical 
treatment is available. 

Hewralff Kustha-Katir 

(Home for Treatment of Lepers) 

Has ROW demonstrated to the world that 
Leprosy — Anffisthetic or Nodular types is 
not only curable but that Lepcis cau be 
restored to normal health. 

leucoderm;^ 

( De> Pigmented White Patches) 

!EiC’.sema, Psoriasis & other obstinate Skin- 
diseases ai¥ also cored rapidly & perma- 
nently. Details & interesting free. Booklet 
obtainable on request ; 

Founder: lY RAM PBAN SHABblA 
1, Madhab Ohosh Lane, Khurut, Howrah. 

'Phone-HOWBAH 309. 

Branch : 36, Harrison Road, Calcutta 


VIIAIITY 


lEPROST a 

LE U CODE RM A cored radically. Soo- 
oeas guaranteed by one ooorso to be used 
for one month. Rs. 24-13. 

restored by 
the use of 
‘VIOODRIN’ 
wifli gold, mudr, silver, coral, etc. Gives 
new life to hopdess youth for loss of vita- 
lify, shortness of memory, weakness of heart 
It tones up nerves, speedily creates fresh 
blood. Bejuvenatos vital energy sufficiently 
to enjoy married Ufe, Bs. 10. Postage As. 12. 

HYDROCEIE 

Hentli, Bikaia, Gout, etc., radically cured 
by tiie use of B. H. TaOa. The only speoiiio 
for immediate ndirf of aching, sbohess apd 
swelling of scrotum. Ba A Internal medi- 
cine Bs. 2. Postage As, 12. 

Kffivtr*) R. N. CHAKRAVARTY. 

Ayurved SMtri, 

« SA Pdwadm Qhorii B^ BhowanW, 
Odmitta,— 2A 
numei-iWiioa 

i<ti ..I 

‘tHRe Modan Bevtesr— |un e 1M7 


INDIAN CCDNDNIC 
iisviAHCK ce., in. 

Head Office > 

MISSION ROW, CALCUTTA 

INDIAN ECONOMIC OCCUPIES 
A POSITION OF DISTINCTION 
AMONGST THE STRONGEST 
LIFE OFFICES OF INDIA. . 

In the last valuation. Interest earning 
has been assumed at SVa^/o and a 
decent surplus has been revealed. 
Bonus to policy-holders has been 
declared at the following rates : — 

WHOLE LIFE — Rb. 12 pu thoiisaiid par annum 
ENDOWMENT ^ Ed. 10 par IhouMnd par annum 

Board of Dtreetorst 

E M. Bhattaehaijes, Xsq., ChowmaH 
Kiraa Sankar Bay, Esq. 

Tara Cheatn Chatteijse, Esq. 

Indra Earayan Boy, Esq. 

Bajendra Singh Singhee, Esq. 

Monindra E[oh8a Bhattaohaijsa, Esq., 

Uanager 

Ott/ces mi 

BOMBAY-Caleutta Natloniil Bk. Bldgs, 
Phirozeshsh Mshta Rd. 
MADRAS— ftmhmfyapps's Halt, Qaorga 
Town. 

DELHI— Naarat Buildings, FSIx Bazar. 

PATKA, BENAREE LUCKNOV. ALLAHABAD, 
NAGPUR. DACCA, RAJSHAHI, MyMENSINGH, 
CHITTAGONG, SHILLONG, DIBRUGARH 

Wanted respeefabte agents and 
organisers on attractive terms 
and remuneration. 

iege 9 





re-PAV’s we ST 

PePULAR iWVESTMENT 




\ tur* tu«r*nt«ed by Oowrnmtiit. Their vehie ineremt 

by SO% III 12 yean Every Re IZ-thm beeemee Re. !/•/•, 
the hifhest mtereet on any Oovemment Seeiirity. Me 


ACWV 1 


IneemeTax le payable on Intereet earned Small Savers 
can buy Savin|t Scamps for Re. !/•> As. or Ra. 

Betk C*rttfuiatea mi Stampa an eketneUr ftam Past 
Qfieaa, Authonaai Aganta er Stunnia paurtaiut 
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Tba HoRtn BwIcrHhm tHT 


SCSHIAS CHANDRA 

DiuHnoMPsmxtt DisO I 

Oo&dwMttov of Sabhas Obaadra 

ICoit aoibnitio and eUboiata life of the 
Utro. PtofitMdT lUaitrated Highly spoken 
0 ^ by the leading newspapers tbrongboat 
India. Big Tolame) Ra. 6 only. Hioe gebup 
Sbr iHadenis nod Fublio Institutions Ra. 5 
only, molndlog postage 

% •wt>i 

CWJ »v 

CR C*rt¥ ♦no 

ferWtWT— : fatw «^s— >8B« 
'Scan cucir »rNartat-HEatn«r ctw— 
sK.-atswa »wjr WJpj-av 
; at: *icaft ^fw, <is\ ft 

Bharat Book Agency. 

206 Cornwallis St Galrntta 


Guru Datt’s HINDI Novels 

HIGMIV APPRBCMTBD BV THF PBPSS A 1UP PBOPUP 

(1) Swadhinate Ke Path Par (Grthim 

h aa 9^ ) — ^Tlie novel is written against 
tbf political background of 1920 to 
1035 Non-violence oi violence le the | 
theme 

(2) Pathik ( <lft« ) — In background poli- 
tical conditions of 1035 to 1037 are 
described This is in continnation with 
the 1st, thongh can be enjoyed inde- 
pendently Can Hindu-Mnshm unity 
bo achieved d Bead foi the answer 

(3) Ufimukt Prem ( Gfa-aa V-Thc 
hetoiBo 'Piem' is a oommanist uho 
achieves her miswon of laboui welfare 
sbd socialisation of industry Discusses 
free love against mariied love 

All well bonnd 400 to 600 pages 

Price ^ 0 each 

(4) VikritChbaya(ftBSiRi)~lnterest- 

lag reading Bs 4-8 

jlfWtfcMs of Whaeitr^ Jk aU l/Muhttg Jk/oki^Ua^s 

PoauMpM TmAKASmiitd, 

Tfanenpit unm% New Delhi i 


, nm l ane 1M7 


THE CITY OF 
NEW MOGHULS 


^ Hovel 


SUBODH BASU 

It IS a biting batue on the hide- I 
bonnd social life of New Delhi, the | 
Mecca of bureaucrats and snobs 

Price Rs. 4-8. 

GRANTHAGAR 

r SB, Lansdowne Boad, Galcntta-29 


MIRACLES OF 
MESMERISM 

This introductory book sent free 

It evplains the secrets of Mesmerism 
Hypnotism Will-power, Toncontration, Hionght- 
’foroe, etc, and reveals many interesting and 
amazing facts abont these 
mentd sciences and des- 
cribes ID details with photo- 
grapliic illustrations how 
wondriful things can he 
done with these powers It 
also telle you how you can 
iQam these things piacb 
cally from us by post at 
very low charges If you 
wish to develop your inner 
powers and influence and control others so 
as to follow your wishes to cure your 
diseases or of otheis’ to gain health and 
happiness write to-day for this marvellous 
b»ok now sent free Write your addiebs 
very dearly 

Prof. M. S. Rao, 

Ghandpole Ba£ar (5), Taipui Gity 
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TIGER 



BRAND 


PAPERS 


FOR ALL PUBLICATIONS 


THE BENGAL PAPER MILL Co., Ltd. 


BALNBR LAWRIB A CO., LTD« CALCUTTA 


Edifgd by Dft. A. C. BANERJEE, u.a., p.b.s., phj> Lecturer, Calcutta Umuentty. 

The Constiiuent Assembly Of India 

The most exhaustive collecflon of offidal and unofficial documents 
relating to the Assemhlyi from the Secretary of State’s announcement of 
19.2.46. to States’ Resolution of 9.2.47 ; with Introduction and Notes, Rs. 10 

The Cabinet Mission In India 

Basedjon tiie^samelplanr-^vers'the period 19.2.46 to *29.7.46. Rs. 6 

Indian Constitutional Documents 

The most exhaustive and authoritative ^collection of documents 
relating to evolution of Indian constitution, vdth Introductiont Notes, 
References, etc. 2 vols. Rs. 19 

By DEVACHARTA. m. a. 

Science of Palmistry , • 


A. MUKHERJEE & CO., 2, Cdlag* Squara, Cakulta. 


Oags 19 


Tbs Modem B ee<w> " » Iun e iOir 





Skdtened 

m in a hermetically 


.■eynm. 


’ • ’ . :* *1 

€we§ it» tiieceiif/nt'pf^ 

ugaingt D UI^i md 
Id lft« p/ 

III cote. 



' I f r,r. • 


CYMA 


TRIPLL'X 


SHOCK ABSOKBER • DUSTPROOF • N O N • M A G Mt tljg 


Prices ranging from Rs. 110 each & up. 
You are welcome to our showroom or 
write for list which is ftent free on demand. 

SOLE A&ENTS 

lor Bengal, Assam, BHUu, Orissa, U. P., DelEi, Paa/ab, N.^W.F.P. 

mm-smsi watci €•. 

6 & 7, Oalhonsie Square East, CALCUTTA. 


« 
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M rMirt M SStli mU^Ui 1 M wim bora 
Kivl^iirii RiiUMira Niiik To^ore HU tiraoiini poroonolitjf iloodt 

M o JlvMHiA between ike oM anJ tko new In indle'e rteeni bieloey 
Whntwer ke toueked, ke tranelermed In iko reolm of 
■niMic, To^ore diicerdeil tke 4MOterie oirtnonelljr of iko eophielieoted Tke 
•iMple ooiite of umple folk imbued wVk Am life of tke people ore whmt he 

draw upon to ereole mi onttid^ m&w ranoicol tradition And ooon 
tko wkok field of mnele woe tranefifiiirad i Siuoici Ineteod of belnd 

TboCrarao p kowi Cm Ltd. takra peldo in e i oo tl i t l H ftraffwllk 
Am tko w d o of oonfipoiotione fiotfcorad to pop tkolf t f I b ot o of 


vo»* 


tone of fhe po«M 
belt cenpotfffeei 
ore mrtoUabtm oa 
N M y ffBordt 


THI CIUMOfiHONB CO tTD 



OUNPUN t tMiAir 


MAOfUtf • 


■ ^ ^ 


UMOM 



Pose U 
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TRIUMPH" 


Shecifler « pens and pencils stand alone at the head 
of the quality ctoss * Their beauty is enhortced by perfect 
perfotmonce superior materials shaped by seasored 
craftsmen > lo the range of Sheoffcrs pens and pencils 
incorporating oil the newest exclusive features v^e 
hove given the ncme of ' Triumph Sheaffer $ 

' Triumph" sets are available in many si7ej and qualities 
to suit oil pockets^ each being a ieadei in its doss 

SheaffeicS 

tn 
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Only hs* ili* TOP^WElL 
tti«« k«*|it hni|erf cImhI Alt 
ethef WrltHig Ihid cerrtiitiwrs ar* 
botiem well beHiM 
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GaMi NaiM 

Bank Limited 

Head Office : 

Calcutta National ^nk Buildings, 
Misalon Row, CxLConA. 

AuTHQBiMn) Oapixal Bs. 2,00,00,000 

Paid Ui’ CAriiAL Ks. 50,00,000 

BssERvas OvEB Bs. 23,00,000 

Id tiin«B of uncertainty, safety of your 
savings shpuld be the first consideratiou. 
Your deposit with the CALCUTTA 
NATIONAL BANK arc absolutely safe. 


Branch Offices i 


UmtA 

Oalentta 
Bnmbafai 
SluuttlMfsftr 
OtnDlBg Bt. 
fiif^ 0^ 

BS&hxAt 

KUlRhat 

BliowftDtporti 

QtMS 

NinyuMBi 

M7Biennii£ 

Ofit^KOng 

Fk^pur 

Khnint 

Jj^iriyin 

AiiaBdl 

Brihminbaria 


FMaw 

Oi^a 

Miuwfiftrpiir 

OnUitiek 


Qaubaii 

Dibrogtrii 

C. P. Be Bmtmw 

Ni^^r 

Ttm 

Jabbiilix)re 

Jiibbalpm Oantt. 

Amraoti 

Rftipar 

Madrw 

Madnui 


U. P, 

Ltudmow 

AiDio»bid 

Cawnpore 

Meaton Boad 

AUahabad 

Katira 

Beifacei 

Agra 

Bodily 

Meerut 


OalU 

Obandni Obowk 
Badar Ba/ar 

Panjab 

Lahore 

Rawalpindi 

Amrltaar 

Bombay 

Fort-Bombv 
i^dhuret Sd« 
Kalbadebi 
Burat 

Ahmedabad 
Maakatl Market 

N. W. F. P. 
Podiawar 

Balucbietaa 

Quetta 

Rajpntaaa 

Ajmer 

Sind 

Karachi 


London Agenfst 

MIDUND BANK UMITCD 

Savings Bank Ai^wonts of the Calcutta 
National arc very popular. Yon can 
open a saving Bank Account with 
]£). 10 only interest allowed IV 2 p. c. 
annum. 


iMlIaii Imamit 
CnponthiiiLliidM 

OmcB r -CALCUTTA NATIOIAL CAM WUIMM, 

MISSION ROW, CAUCUTTA 

PAID-UP CAP1TAL...RS. 4M000 
RESERVES Over ...Rs* 44,000 


In these days of “Cheap Money” 
Indian Investment Corporation 
offers the opportunity of earning a 
good return tor your money. Money 
deposited with “'Indian Investment” 

IS completely sate, as thclfnnds of 
the Corporation arc invested in 
Gold, Ijsnds near about Calcutta 
and shares of dividend paying 
sound concerns. Mr. S. M. Bhatia- 
CHABJEB is the Chairman ot the 
Corporation. Fixed DeposiN are 
being received by the Corporation at 
the following rates of interest : 

Fixed deposit for 1 yoar 3 P.C. 

Rxed deposit for 2 years SVa P.C 

Fixed deposit for 3 years ••• 4 P.C. 

Interest payable half-yearly in 
January and July. For application 
forms for Fix^ dqMsits, please 
write to 


BCNOY BHUSAN MOOKCfUBB* JSA. 
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^ ^ ^ Worlm of Pt^of. Or. J. B. Chaudhuri 

8M«iit|iikl. T»» C »afa 1i rt ti« »f Wmtn to Smikrit litefatare ;- 

VdL 1 jCDvau^. The Oanudkarartaraaginj of Bundeti and Kamala, a oommcntary on 
X Bfjaadraaiea’e ViddhanrakbliaDjika with the'original Text and :the commentary 


iba of Gfaanaeyama 


^ VoL 2 Saoekrit PoetesM. English Translation and lntro<1uottoii by Dr. Boma 

(ftatwiim Second £<L But A Rs. 5-10-0 

Vola 3 and 4 (JRanranio Ritual and Smrti). The Dyaraka-pattala by Binabayi and 

Giiiiga''Ti^avali by Visvaeadeyi Be. Iij4'0 


Bs. 8-(M) 


Vola 3 and 4 (JRanranio Ritual and Smrti). The Dyaraka-pattala by Binabayi and 
Giiiiga''TiJmyali by Visvaeadeyi B 

VoL 5 (Tantra). The Sudarsana of Pranamanjari» a oommeiitary on the firsi patala ol the 


Tantra^rajarTantra with the original Text 
VoL 6 (Kayya)* Sanskrit Poetesses. Part B 


Veil. 7 ipmrti). The KalarMadhaya-Laksmi of Tjaksinideyi Payagunda, a oommontary on tho 
Kala-Madhava of Madhavacarya with the original Text and two other ooiiujientarios, 


Bfl. 3-6-0 
Rs. 5-10-0 


the Kalaptlirnaya-Bloka-yiyarana and Kolamadhayiydyyakhyana 


Rs. 8-7-0 


Sertoi Ns. 2. The Samakrta-Datt-Kavye^Sangriha 

Vol. 1. The BhramarSrDuta of Rudra Nyayapancanana 
VoL 2. The Vag-mandano^guna-dutarKayya by Viresyara 
Vol, 3. Oandni-duta-Kayya of Jambu Kayi, The introdu 
of other Oandra-duta Kayyas as well 
VoL 4 The Hamsa-duta of Vamana Khatta Bana 


icanana Re. 1-2-0 

Viresyara Ro- 1^2-0 

ic introduction contains 4letailetl accounts 

Re. 0-9-0 

aa Re. I-IW 


Series No. 3. The Contribetion of Bengal to SnrH Literitnre : - 

VoL 1. The Sambandha-yjyeka of Boghunandana Re. 1-8-0 

Vol. 2. The Tripuekara-santi-tattya by lUghunandana Bhattacnrya ^ Re. l-O-O 

Vol. 3. The Tithi-yiyeka by Sulapani with mb Tatpaiya-dipika of SrinatbaraTyarudamani Rs. 2-4-0 

Series No. 4. Tho Sanskrta-Kose-Kafye-Saoigriha :~ 

VoL The Padyamrta-taranguii by Ilaribhaskara Rs. 9-0-0 

Vol.'2.^. Suktisundara by Sundanideya • Rs. 2-0*0 

Vol. d.4Th6 Padyaveni by Venidatta. Published in the Pracyavnni Mandira Sanskrit 

Text Series ^ 10-0-0 

Vol. 4. The Rasika-Jiyana of Gadadhara Bhatta Published in the Pracyayani 

Mandira Sanskrit Text Series Rs. 5-6-0 

Vol, 5, The Sabhyalamkarana by Ooyindajit Published in the Pracyayani Mandira 

Sanskrit Text Series Rs. 3-0-0 

Vol. 6. Subhasita-sara-Bumucoaya (anonymous). Rs. 3-00 

VoL 7. Subhasita-barayali by Hari Kayi. Rs. 10-00 

All the works of the aboye" four Series haye beon critically edited for the first lime with 
Introductions in English, Notes, Appendices, Indiceb, Biobligraphies, etc. 

Series No. 5^ The Positloii of Women in the Vedic and Clauical. Sanskrit Literature 

VcL 1. The Position of Women in the Vedic Ritual Rfl. 54>-0] 

Serien No. 6. HisHm Pitreoage of, and contrlbntioiii to, Sanskritie Learning 

VoL 1. Poetry R®- 3"^ 

VoL 2* Poetry (Gontdd in the Prb$b 

9. MnduA Cmla^tioaB to ^nskritic Leummg. In thr Pirgs 
Vid> 4> AbdulltHiiirite by Idkshmidluur 3-(M) 

VoL5. Baa^inalika by Mbhominud Shah Re. 1-0^ 

Vid. 6. Bamaoandnqradi-prabandha by Akbariya-Ealidas Re. 0.8-d 


In HtP Pimn 


Bn. 5^] 


Bb. 3.&-0 


Rs. 3-(M) 
Ho* 14W) 
Bo. 0.8J> 


Mt$c9tlaaeou9 Worka, 

1. A Catalogue of Sanekrit and Prakrit Book, in India Office Library, Tendon. Published 
by lihe Seeretaiy of State ft» Inii^ India Office^ Londtm. Part 1. Other parte in the Proas. 

2. «n«M) (edited) t VoL 1—7. Be. 1-(M) each. 

** AvaUable from aU leading Booh-eeHert, and also from the Author, 

Pracyayani Mandira. 3 , Fbdebahos Smaa, Cawjdtia. 

•am HMm BMnr-iim 1947 “■ pSTiT 





NEOCID 


.10% DOT OUSTING POWDER 

A GEIGY PRODUCT 


■k World’s most famous DOT pradoet 
k Specially compounded for India. 
k Once touched-fatal to all insects. 


40av msccfMiott URUfio 




lAlfM 

Uhoim. SioMt, OuatolpoM OOrw 
IMM 

)S OoNvMl OmO ColtNMa 
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T|f« 

npCKiHLY BANK 
uiMin»> 

48. 1»HMkAWtMA STREKT. 
CAL<%)rrA. 




av.ix Ml 


CALCUTTA. I gsii;)*?it5i-'’tias6; 

Liek 7 !nnMaE&i«lt.« 22 rSm 

j«0fM itofct c«L ma^ asw. a«5 ac *427, •SoSt 

NwrY^bdiml^ 
poBtmi Boma ml of 



The Bank For The 
Middle Qass 


R. M. Goswahi. D. N. Mukbiui. nx.a.. 

Chi4f XreomtfoPff Mg 


NATURE THE BEST CURE. 

Vorld'Renowtied Kashmir Vutar take's 
PURE AND SaENDFICALiy REFINED 

LOTUS HONEY 

{ tn Vitf/atiiBekd Otfl of Kd^hniu ) 

IB an ideal remedy lor oil aorta of Eye 
Btseasee Diam ^lal Bs 2 3 Phials 'Bji'6-9 
tt Phials Us n Vostoire Extra Dozeu 
BOt 22 only. Postage Eiee 

D. R. MUKHERJEE ft CO.* 

46 -A.. 31 , Sibpui Boad, Hibpnr, Bovrrafa 
(lieogal) 


llSSJi 

L iovw«rii 
Bftni arfi 


CES 9 E 9 S 8 S 


YOUR REAL ETPCC 

LIFE TOLD rriiic 

If yon wftftt fo know what likek 1$ w storo for you, 
p) 6 ue forward us ^out date of Inrth We ahall 
seed you free, ezaet foreeaat for seat 12 mostha 
abcmt your kealUi, wealth ewaiaatiour lore edUttr 
fTionde, tnemiea^ unexpceted eveots, etc aiufu 
powerful 8 |MrJt>*aided efaarm manuted in puie ailYor 
cm to BTttt bud look reanltiug fcoiu e?il atata U 
any You wiU pay the fiiU coat after your 
BatiBfaetioi} 

OcccLr IlocsE, B Ilaix Stugli St, Lahore 


T<«UtB TO SBCOONJtBO 
I'tof, teUn. Bs. M A tall 


TttMa 8 «^ a Oampto 1 Opuoals, Dentwtry, Aynnedic and Unani eto 
i . .. .. . be had hy post Foi further particulars 

I smte to Or, TSEKMI, Dbaoaula. Nobha State 


BTUDIBS- 

Ide Uaideso 
N, ICotno to 


WAflriBIP Candidates to aeciire Begioeis 
in Homoeopathy, Biocbemiatry, Nataropothy, 


RwihaiKl without toaohor. Notrqwfwn 

ipOMla 

r i|)OBaBU;BBS~-SalMBR»ai.tMao). DaUn 


m tcsi IlMit eoailul ndw II. A. A 4 ®«i|r wake POUNTAIN PENS. HiAolm U RA Poantam in 

Oboioeat deauma h ^ted with Non- 
eorrodfo _Eola-pliiied Niba ^ 4%, 


Rodeni W w i NF ' '| aae IM? [ 
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AMAKRmNA*VlVfcKANANPA 
Literature 

SELfiCTlONS tmm 9WAtll VIVEICANANDA-A 
topraeptetm ooU^oUoa ot ysMehM naa writiagi 
of Sirami ViaekMianda. aaloelionfl from 

Sframi Vivakana&ila's apiBcdmii and wriitiiigi have 
ao abiding {dm in tbe history of oar thoafeht . , 
Those B0lecUcuiSM.wil] be pdnd by the reader of 


SWAUr VlVftiCANANDA ON INDIA AND H£R 
I PftOBLEMS-^Xaw edition, revised and enlarged. 

TALKS WITH SWAMI VIVSKANANDA-^Pp. 400. 

Ri. 4 

SPIRITUAL TALKS <^000 tains larespininsl eotinads, 
highly practieaL “ This book vili be bailed as a 
treasurp by those with whom religion is something 
to be nsltzid.’’ ( Bombay OhromeU)* Fp. 400. Rs. 4 
MESSAGE OF OUR MASTER-Oives in a compie- 
hensive iray the spiritual message of Bn Rsma- 
krishna as espounded by the fiist disoitdes of the 
Master. §^5. ^ Rt. 2-4 

RAMAXRISmiA THE MAN AND THE POWER - 

Re. 1-6 

WITH THE SWAMIS IN AMERICA- Ra. 1-4 
OUR WOMEN— by Bvraiui Vivd^anda As. 10 
MY LIFE AND MISSlON-by Hirami Vivekanands- 

As. 10 

a rompiotf fatalogue pUaw wnie to Afnifggipr 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA, 

4 t WELUNGTON LANE* CALCUTTA- 1 3 . 

Fhoue : OaL s47b 


SANKHEPITA 

BANKIM-GRANTHAMALA 

( In Bengali ) 

Ediled Jiy 

.Prof. Bejonbeharl Bhaftacharya, m.a. 

Banlcim’fl langaaji^ and literary intorest 
kept ill tact Highly appreciated by 
reading public. 

BOOKS ALREADY PUBLISHED 

1. AnANDAMATB 2. R^i^PALKtmDALA 
.1. CBANUBASHRKHAn 4. KAJAm 
5. Bajsimita 0. Dbdi Choitdhobani 

7. lunniA, JcoAiiAnreirRn'A and Badhabani 

(in one volume) 

B. SirABAu 9. MuTNAcnn 

]0, BkbaBbiksba 

. iVific Ee ll‘ each. 


VOL. LXm Mo. 6. 

■ ft 

Whom Ha. 4H ; 

C0VT1KT8 foa 

JUKI 


Pam 

pBOimBPiBtne— The ^iotim Of Tlie Gods— 

{in eo/sffirt)— Ben Ouph 

NOTES— 

421- 440 

Rsfiial Discrunioation In 

South Africa— 


Kamahdm Chaiiopadkyay 441 

Free Hindustan, Defenes And Progress— iHir 
Jadmaih iSlarW, EL (7/E., 444 

A Struggle For Control Of Germany— 
Taraknaih Dos, /% /). ... 44V 

India’s Intarnaiional Opium Policy-^ H C. 
Nookcfjee M.A , .. 452 

Reception For India’s First Atubassador— />/. 

Amp Swab ... . 456 

’The British Museum (ifimr/.)- lArsttf .. 458 


A Tretsure to be presented 
to Children 

JAyANTI 

SHISHU-SATHI 

» 

SHISHU-BATHl’s 

SILVER JUBILEE NUMBER. 

All Leadins DalHei and Monthliea 
•peak highly of this unique 
volume in the field erf 
Children's Uteraturu. 

Rs. 4/* 0er copy, postage AicAV. 

Oet ymr note. 


ASUTOSH LIBRARY 


9 GeUaga Sgiuna. Caleatta4il 
54 JetuwM RosdL Daeaa 


Vm Modtro tNviav-*f«ne toa# 


OiOs flO 






!3!¥iJT3TTiJTIc 


A ^oroughly and gneatly aniarget] 

adflSciin (XI) of *^A Ibuiiial of Ooneial XBOwlodge 
ft Ottll^ VbSq^dtam” by Mr. Trlpurari Saran 
of U* fvSeeretariat^ ia now availabla. It deals 
wilft all topics of Oenoral Knowledge, e, 7 . History, 
Geography, Sotenoe, Prominent People, Authors, 
Books, Sports, Foreign and Indian AflUirs, 
mittaes, Commissions, OouforenoeiE^ Inventions, 
Bisooveries, Expeditions, Indian Constitution, 
Important Terms, Army and Navy, Transport 
and Gommunioaiions, Nobel Prises, I. N. A., Taxes 
and Duties and innimsrable other subjeots. Also 
Drafting, Precis writing, Essays, Ti-anslation, 
General EngUsli, Idioms, Foreign Phrases, Abbre- 
viations, Direct and Indirect Nnrralion. Figures 
of Hpocch, Proof-Gorrooting, etc. and Questions 
of past Public Servk^e Commission Examinations 
from 1939-17 with additional <iucstions with 
answers. Pages OV). Price Rs. 10, postage extra. 
f*ati be had from^ 

r S. SRIVASTAVA, 

71, MOLVIGANJ, LUCKNOW. 


! I MAUffTES 

Use from today the world-renowned 
’"SOMA-MAHANTAK” «hioh will oare you 
oumplctely and uuiokly. It decreases the 
speoiAc gravity and makes the urine free from 
sugar and albumen and regulates the whole 
system. 'Without injection and within a very 
short time all sorts of Diabetes are perma- 
nently cured. Try onoe before giving up 
all hopes. Pauu; Bs 6£, V. P. As. 12 
BAIDYANATH AYU R VEDAS H RAM 
KAVIBAJ M. BHATTACEABTA, ( M.K. ) 

Zaija-Ynikanuitirtlia, YiahanoluuTa 

upper Oitoulsr R^, CUcietta 


WIUi Plastie Straps.! 

! 

No. 901 JeneUed lever meveneet 
•erante astf iip4o-date mist 
mtehes ae per lUiutral^. Biiidit 
ehxemiam eeeo Be. 40, Boiled 
gtd. 10 yean Be. Si, eitinleM 
sted baA Be. 68, wUh 16 jewels 
fitted mwbine Be. 72, Buh wrist 
witeh gnannteed 9 yaen» Pottage 
A PaekiBg fne. nom SHANRER 
A CO., Alehhegb [H.O.), JAufenew. 
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DANVBR'S 

DUTCH ACTIVmES IN 
THE EAST iu« 

Bp Dr. Nthar-Ranjan Ray 

UNIVERSITY EDUCA- 
TION IN INDIA B.,4 

( Past A Pubsbmt > 

By AnaHinath Basu 

THE BOOK EMPORIUM LIMITED, 

22*1, Cornwallis Street, Calontta-6. 


Bair^DiteateSpteialist 
Dr. N. C. Basu'a 

Kuche]>Taila 

( KnnJ oil, oQ of bead fruit, abnu preeatoriiia ) 

Spedfie lor BaldauM, Bair-fftlling, dandiuflT oto. 

twenty ytm* tcwearch. thii oil hM now beeu 
much imprond in effleary and more auitaUe lor Uie. 
It haa boon well-tried in the Behodl ol Trofiieal 
IMioine, Oalentta. Price now inenaaed to Ra. 1-8 Pat 
Ptiial 3 Fbiali Ra. 4. 

Dr. N. C. BASU, &8C., DAM., O.PJL 
Biiaii.i>a€a. ibiktt, 1st Moor, Boom 69, Calentta 
And BIIIEB A COMPANY’S DIBFENBABIBS. 


Sir Jadunath Sarkar's Works 

Histoiy of AnninBsib Bs, As. 

Vols. 1 A a together, find ed., ..6 0 

Vol. 3. trd ed., ... ... ..8 8 

Vo). 4, 2nd ed., ... 4 0 

VoL 6 ... ... .40 

Shivoll and Hlo Times, 3rd ed. Oulofpr. 6 0 
A Short History of Aurangrib, 611 pp. .. 6 0 

Mughal Administration, 3td ed. ...80 

Studies in Aurangsib’s Reign, 16 essays 8 8 

Ancodoies of Annngsib (Eng. tr.) 2nd ed. 1 8 
Hooso of Shivall, stores in Menthm 
Histoiy. 308 pp. ... ... 2 8 

India throuSb the Ages, 2nd ed. ... 1 jj 
Fail of the Mnghnl Empire 

VoL 1 (1738-1764), 600 pp 5 0 

Vol. 9 (1764-1771), 672 pp. ... b 0 

VoL 3 afTl'lVaS), 482 pp. ... ... 6 0 

Cboitnpyai Us life and teachiogs, 8nl. sd. 9 0 
Abridged BoagaU trans. of Shfvsji 

(4 ideturai) ... 2 4 
w Marathi traaa. of Shivpll 

(4 piotntes) 2 4 

Later Magbaia (1707-1788). 2 volik. eneh 8 0 

A C SARICAR.-il C SAISCAR, 

CoHsge Bqnars, Oalentta. 


2 4 
eneh 8 0 
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R P »att . PagM 478 Pride Bs 8 8 

r Dntl hu dfttft « iM feorf tan Ici the htoieiiire 


Mr a P l^ttwhomeeiidiedviihomihoZB^^ 
pcohlem Jeetwe that CMir eiertion; ptAn% ahcmJd he the 
abohtioii of eeatMyeteu and the atdmtgc of 

’ -*TIm AnnMwnar PatrihaTWiroh 3 134? 

I nave no heerliatlQB to teoomme&d this tbonaht 


I have no heertafloB to tecommend this tbonght 
ptovoking book to evet^ patriotic Indian iimpectivo 
d creed taate or an «aye Mr 9 N MAdak. m a 
(O ld) SA (Oantab) BaratlAiw tcb (BHd) 
VtDVASAGAR BOOK STALL 
41 Bankai (^boah Lane OaleOtta 6 


Will bnng nioit artietleaSly 
t^S designed R»al /an worked Pure 

Silk ULNARCS SAllEFh Siee 5} yds X45' Coloum 
nice and up to date. Packing and Postage extra 
Cut wnpln not 

SETH BROTHERS. 

blJLE ElirOBinil BEMAEE 6 


Indian Science of Pulse 

Be 3 8-0 

By Bidvaidva Kavln] Pxabhakar Ohatteilee u A 
An epoch inakifig book of a far reselling signldcanee. 
To bo had of-THE iHSTtTUTE oThIIIDO 

CHEMISTRY L AYURVEDIC RESEARCH, 

172 Bowbarar Street Oalentta. 


Marvids Of The Oolorado Blvee Oontiol (t ilurf,) 
^Sawohsh 1ia$t IttSe 450 

Tiiat Village Art Inetltuliion In India (illnei ) 
^*0htba Ooilip 462 

« n 6 Boy And (tipI Scouts (»//i4ri ) -* I « 466 

OlunaUi Of Caletttta And Htiman Pnergy 
{fUubt'^Prff P 0 Ohukmtntt^ MA 168 

Oompinsation lot Ihc Saietar> Of States 
Bcrviccfl—i>i A K Gltohoi^ MA {(kU) 

FhD (Zriwid) J 71 

SpiDOra LiveR Again 1 1 f Btmy Oo^ni /a/ 

The Hchgious Noti, In Modan loots /r / 
Pradifumna C l}ih\ MA JIB 4'’<1 



ROY COUSIM D CO 

4 , 0 All!flijS(F so nfPHFKHOOSr J-AtClITiA 

HtOKt CAL ^SF^.GFiAM JtWiLlFRy 



.‘.Rage 99 


Ibt MDdaro S depf* hwti |M7 





ns 
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SO lUvatnoos Kn<«n of both sexm 
K OMUttMi by TOROlHy PMXBft^ 

Wilih **0 w^tfOMo* Bt % B«c^i Bdition Bs i S 

f teMIV •! Ufc PtW 

fyttt JMmi/tU tf Omar SJmgyam 
Compiled Iff MimLy CUNNINGHAM 
floMioa of best Lo?» Boemi, nmnutr over 
four tnmdred yeiur»— iirom the eixteeBth to twentietli 
oentttff About ^00 peceoi Be 2 8 

ROtMVAT OF OMM KNAYYAM-Iitzgereld 

Tb» volume ladodev both Fuet end Fourth 

vemooB UluHtreted Cloth Be 38 an I 

Beonn Bound fie 1 

aOCAT SHORT STORIES tf anpauani Re 2 

. 1? beet vtoriee with tfao novdette 'Ball of 

Fat 

COMMUMALISM IN 

MUSLIM POLITICS 

ANB IMVHIS wtm WmA 

PROF S MUKFRIEB Re 3 

A ))oIili( il tfiMtory of (ndian Mudinis from 
18)7 K 1940 

South-East Asia’s Challenge 

B k SLN GUPTA, M A Re > ^ 
At politic il ot Buima, Multyn, Ihailatul 

Indonesia Indo China ( bina and their struggle for 
In iepe&dence 

Mia’s Man of Destiny 

^ fi K SEN GUPTA ma Re 4 s 

An cxlmustnr and pcmtratin,; study of kpiAir 
St HHAR Ciivvimi ab u man statcbmnn anl 
revoluhonary Itader The only hook about NotajiM 
TnioicKS anlAcimriia Vvith Illustra4ions 

Mian War of Mependenee 

B BANERJEb With U IHustrotiono Re 4 
All authonlK arcount of wars of Ind^endenof 
fought under the bannus ot Tn\ SiiiAJ^LNvtf v 
Shahtio RAsr oi Thsnbiii Swati^doii ia Gandhi 
JSehru and Vi iah Sum\si CriANDRA Bom 

L1.A. SeMier’g Wkj 

LIEUT M G MULKAR,ba Be 4 s 

Ofteutdls Rtbgtoui Seitet 
<11 fiDrA-~B!ngl)eh Jiauslation fib 2^ 

(2) Nrehulw sf Imago Worahip— Be 2 8 

VORKS CfF DR S K MUKHERfl M B 
KAlM4lfTM (Yataayma)-~An aotheotic Bogbsh I 
touislation Id XOnstrabonb Bs *1 1 

Pqibbatogy of Lbvo>-IBn8(TBted Ba 2 { 

iMTiago Rod Wgat PanN«thMO->lItabt Bs 2 

OnmHT/kU AGENCY 


llM liMm KMMr-^Jitne t9<7 


All Swiss made buperior Oraftemanship 
Each guamnteid l ycais More lovelier than 
ui lUuatmlnoii Fach watch supplied with a 
plaatir strap or chain an 1 beautiful case 



Bright Chromium < ase (Non Icwidlcd) Bs 28 


Supenoi quality 


4 Tewels 
7 Tewck 


Bb 38 
Bs 40 


KoJlc'd goll (10 yry gt I ) Bs 58 


1 1 Teurls <t(iinlc8*) stul 

Rolkdgoll (10 yi gll) 


Bh 68 
Bs 68 



Bright ( uiomium (Roseopo M(viroont) Bs 30 


Supenn 1 Icuck 
^ 7 few k 

Rollel fc, Id (10 yr^ ,,tl) 

1’' Tcuels <ttaiiiltu si(<l 

RfU I goll (1 -vi*- gl^l) 


Bs 40 
Bs 44 
Bs 60 
Bs 70 
Bs 90 



Bright C momium C is< 1 Tewels Bs 42 

huper or quality 7 Jewels Bs 45 

RoUilgold (10 yio ^Ui) Bs 62 

1 » Towels fltainle^ steel Bs 72 

Rolled gold (10 }ib gt 1} Bs 92 
foi La hue sire m any of the afoyi quality 
l2Vi H extra Packing and Postage As extra 
Free on order foi any two While oidenng 
wnh No of (ho watch 

PIONEER WATCH CO. 

Foet Box No 1 ( akutta 


Re 48 
Re 62 
Re 72 
Re 92 






Vital Bmklcts on 
Health « Happiness 




1. VlTALiry WITHOUT DRUGS A-, 4 

■2. WOMAN’S HAPPINMSS As 12 

Tlioso VAluablo monogruplis sent fn*e to 
ttilults Apply for one booklet only enclosing 
IVv as. fttainp for postoge and packing to^ 
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NOTES 


Vidory and Defeat 

Willi ilip A.-I V C uicceptaaco of thi- Bnlibh 
Cabinet offer of 3rd Jiitjp the partition of India 
bixomeH ft reality Tlif. form m whu-h this ^lartition 
lakes jdacc, will please nobody «« la clear from the 
Speeches of the Joadej'* of I ho coiitendinf;; parties, and 
will nirlail the sIrciiKtIi of all parties concerned. We 
nin only hope that the injury will not be lasting and 
Dial with the coniplotioii of the partition sanity will 
return to the intransigent ones Our dreams of the 
liiture have been rudely disturbed and we would 
iiidei'd be living in a fooPs paradi'^e if we think that 
f‘f splitting up will quench the fi\Q< of 
^/nio'<lh|‘tv,, ^lesli problems bav^ arisen already, because 
of thb mediaeval ambitions of some of tiu Native 
Sliites, and because of the question of the Fiontier 
becoming more and more complicated 

It cannot but be admitted that while Mr Jiiinah'^^ 
grandiose plans for Pakistan liav'o been diasticall.v 
(nincaied, the Congrr.ss lias also suffered a sw'vere 
set-back. This rDvcr>e has been the result of years of 
wishful thinking, a prolonged refusal to face facts and 
a dwarfing and lowering of Congre.ss ideals through 
the play of provincial biases and inter-provincial pre- 
judices. Bengal and Punjab were neglected by the 
High Command of the Congress, who left both 
provinces to the mercies of reactionary forces In the 
case of Bengal, the Provincial Congress was left in the 
hands of a band of thoroughly incompetent persons, 
who sot their own personal interests, for power and 
for gain, above that of the country. The Bengal Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee was made a playground 
for potty intriguers, major aspirants for power and 
the rag-tag and bobtail of party-politics. In Punjab, 
the case was similar, if not actually worse, and as a 


sure as out of evil coiiicth good, ro will victory com 
to our caiL-e di spite all handicaps if we remain stm 
in heart and alert and activ^r in body and mind. On 
principal enemy, the forces^ of Biitish Imperialism, ar 
quitting India at last, and that alone is a major an 
momentous gain They will not be able any more t 
aid, abet and nurture the forccb of reaction and n 
more shall the inailcd-fiht liy to Lhnittle and persecut 
the fighters for the freedom of India Their last gif 
(o tiieir racketeer heiichm<'n has been tliw partitio' 
of India, by w'liich a gi’oup tliat have never fought fo 
lieedom, ntii have made any sacnfiries wortli mention 
mg- -indeed who Imve fought against freedom am 
.diared in the booty of the oppressor and exploitoi- 
luve btrn pretenled with a large slice of power am 
terjitoiv This gift ha^ siTiously eomplicatril matter 
for us, let tliervj he no doubt on that point, but W’ltl 
the vast iis&elss and immense resources in men anc 
material that would be now made available to us nr 
difficulty shouhJ be reckoned as being inMirinoiintable 
A strong and iigid (Ttitre and a unified plan foi 
the most efficient and full development of the ITnion’f 
resourees is i ailed for urgently and immediately . Weal 
links in the chain need the attention of the Higt' 
Command, which itself must be re-eonstituted to meet 
the enHTgenev. Complacence which has been the curse oj 
the Ciingr(»ss must ho discarded forthwith And finally 
efficienev and the will to serv'c must be made tlio sole 
ciitena for tin* selection of men for key-posts. “Jail- 
degrees,’’ “sacrifice and devotion to Congress creed/ 
and all shibboleths of the present-day Congrea? Com- 
mittees must be forthwith relegated to the waste-heap. 
We have seen in Bengal what, they moan, and we have 
DO liesitntion in declaring, with all the force at our 
command, that unless the Congress High Command 
sheds the above-montioned twin blinkers while looking 


result the forces of reaction could tranaforn these two fo,. the proper men to undertake the Herculean tasks 
provinces into major fortresses and bases for cam- aboad it will meet with a terrific debacle. 


paigns with impunity, without any opposition worth 


the name from the Congress. Indeed, even today 
unless drastic measures arc adopted to purge and re- 


jThe Problem of Bengal 


vitglwc t|ie Congress in these two provinces, the set- Although both the Punjab and Bengal are facing 
backj)^ Congress has suffered, wiU further develop ^ grigjg today due to the partition schemes, we feel 
ij^ a major defeat.* more competent to speak for Bengal, Vital problems 

But^ however dismal the picture of the present, have risen and more wiU arise soon, and these wiU 
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concern the nirvival of Bengil and the Bengdeefl nho 
aspire for freedom within tiie Indian Union* Men of 
courage, efficiewqr and integrity are needed for aU 
key-positions in and out of the Provincial Cat>inet. If 
the same procedure be followed as has been the case 
in the matter of nominating candidates for the Legis- 
htures and the Constituent Assembly then indeed we 
shall have to ety havoc 1 

Tlie Ben^ Provincial Congress Committee is 
lorn with factions and is today being led by a caueue. 
The so-called Congress leaders of Bengal liave miser- 
.■Lbly failed the province at every major crisis. They 
have capitalised the staunchness of the people to their 
own personal advantage and have repayed faith with 
incompetence, cowardice and party disruption. Today 
while the whole country i« quivering with pain under 
the partition knife-cut and is faced with ch&os and 
ruin, these party-politicians arc busy in the despicable 
pa^rne of post-hunting. If ihese racketeers are placed 
iigain in power then the Congress would have betrayed 
}>ngal in truth. 

The Boiindaiy Commission for Bengal is expected 
•■hortly to begin its work. Preparations for drafting 
memoranda for submission to the Commission are 
being made by both contesting sides. The Bengal 
Moslem League, with its usual grabbing propensity has 
started making the usual preposterous claims. In addi- 
tion to the districts earmarked as Muslim majority in 
the Nutional Division Plan, the League’s desire is to 
-ecuiY the two Hindu majority district^, of 24-pHr- 
g.inas and IChiilua. as also Calcutta. In support of it^ 
baseless arguments, the League has arbitrarily divided 
tlie population of Bengal into three groups. Caste 
Hindus, Scheduled Castes and Muslims, and has 
rbiimed iu each ease that the Scheduled Castes are 
with them ! And this in spite of the brutal devasta- 
tion of the Scheduled Caste areas in Noakhali and 
Tippera caused bv the League ^‘Djrecl Action.” 
I'herefore. according to the League’s argument, the 
arras where the Caste Hindus are in a minority as 
against the combined strength of Scheduled Castes 
and Muslims, should go into Pakistan. This argument 
IS being advanced in spite of the fact that 26 out of 30 
of the Scheduled Caste iDcmbers of the Bengal Legis- 
lative Assembly are Congress members. In the latest 
byo-cleotioD, in a Scheduled Caste vacancy in Jalpai- 
guri, fought over the issue of Bengal partition, the 
Scheduled Caste Congress candidate was returned by 
•A thumping majority. 

Tho next d?mand of the League is based on the 
irguments advanced for the establishment of a 
natural boundary and for the shortening of the 
frontier to facilitate defence. In this, the League 
demands tho Ganges as the natural boundary. Where 
f»n*)ti('ism has forced partition the boundary cannot lie 
along any line which has any religious significance. If a 
n.itiiral boiindarv' is a desirable factor, then the Padma 
liver line could be likewise advocated by us on 
‘‘irnilar arguments To prevent further bitterness, we 
would suggest that the Madhumati might be accepted 
ii^ the natural dividing boundary. 

The terms of reference for the Boundary Com- 
im*«'4ion cannot bo anticipated but it is known that 
Vtther’ factors, in addition to dista'ibution of population 
will he considered. The theory of contiguity should 
doubtless be accorded the first importance. On that 
ground, if the village is takeji as the unit, a coniiguous 
tract from Darjeeling to the Bay of Bengal egg be 


easily plotted out on the map of Bengil. Tlie eoiittiiri 
tip of Maldah and Uie nor&em portion of 
abad seem lik«^ to beeenie objeete of hot 
but it would be well to Kemember that if a nud! 
Muslim pocket breaks the contiguity of vei^ !4iie 
Hindu majority tracts, the pocket should b' *bduded 
to ensine contiguity. Division of territoiy dirild aliO 
lie made with a view to an equitable <^*loution of 
the total arable land on a 46 : fi6 proportion. 

British Governmeni's June 3 Statement ^ 
on fndia 

The following is the full teal of the announce- 
ment : 

1. On February 20, 1947. H.M.G. announced 

their intention of transferring power in British India 
to Indian hands by June 1018. H. M. G. had hoped 
that it would be possible for the major parties to 
co-operate in the working out of the Cabinet Mission's 
Plan of May 16, 1046. and evolve for India a Consti- 
tution acceptable to all concerned. This hope has not 
been fulfill^. 

2. The majority of the representatives of the 
provinces of Madras, Bombay, the U.P., Bihar, CP., 
and Berar. Assam, Onssa and the N.-W.F.P. and the 
representatives of Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara and Coorg 
have already made progi'ess in the task of evolving a 
new Constitution. On the othei hand, the Muslim 
League Party, including in it a majority of the 
representatives of Bengal, the Punjab and Bind as- also 
the representative of British Baluchistan , lias decided 
not to participate in the Constituent Assembly. 

3. It has always been the desire of H.M.G. that 
power should be transfeiTed in accordance with the 
wis^ of the Indian people themselves. This task 
woi^ have been giTatly facilitated if there had bp'"' 
agreement among the Indian political parties. 7 - jhe 
absence of such an agreement, the task of devising a 
method by whicli the wishes of tho Indian people can 
be aM'ertained has devolved on H.M.G After full 
consultation with political leaders in India, HM.G 
have decided to adopt for this purpose the Plan set 
out below. H.M.G. wish to make it dear that they 
have no intention of attempting to frame any ultitnate 
Constitution for India ; this is a matter for the Indians 
themsdves. Nor is there anything in this Flan to 
preclude negotiations between communities for a 
united India. 

4. It is Dot the intention of H.M.G. to interrupt 
the work of the existing Constituent Assembly. Now 
that provision is made for certain provinces specified 
below. H.M.G. trust that, as a consequence of this 
announcement, the Mudim League representatives cd 
those provinces a majority of whose representativas 
are already participating in it will now lake their due 
diarc in its labours. At the same time, it is clear that 
any Constitution framed by this Assembly eimot 
apply to those parts of the country which arc unwiHing 
to accept it. H.M.G. arc satisfied that the procedltfU 
outlined below embodies the ‘best practical method of 
ascertaining the wishes of the people of such areM 
on the issue whether their Constitution is to be 
framed in the existing Constituent Assembly, or iii> 
new and separate Constituent Assembly conning of 
t^ representatives of those areas whidi deeiOi nOt 
to participate in the existing Gondtituent A OwmO l O * 
Wbw tbii hM bm don*, H win be pow1»le to 
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^ the authority or authoritioi to whom power 
tranafeiTed. 

provincial Legiidative Amemblies of Ben- 
gal a^ ^ Puniab (excluding the European members) 
will tDOttfore each be asked to meet in two parts, one 
represenflip the Muslim majority districts and the 
other the wst of the province. For the purpose of 
determinin^K!<tfae population of districts, the IMl 
census figures will taken as authoritative. The 
Muslim majority districts in these two provinces are 
set out in the appendix to this announcement. 

6. The members of the two parts of each Legis- 
Intivc Assembly sitting separately will be empowered 
to vote whether or not the province should be parti- 
tioned. If a simple majority of either part decides iu 

^^^avou^ of partition, division will take place and ar- 
rangements will be made accordingly. 

7. Before the question as to partition is decided, 
it is desirable that the representatives of each part 
should know in advance which Constituent Assembly 
the province as a whole would join in the event of 
two parts subsequently deciding to remain united. 
Therefore, if any member of either Legislative Assf'm- 
bly 80 demands, there sliall be held a meeting of all 
members of the Legislative Assembly (other than 
Europeans) at which a decision will he taken on the 
insiie as to which ConetiUicnt Assembly, the prorince 
as a whole would join if it were decided bv the two 
pints In remain united. 

8. In the event of partition being decided 
upon, each part of the Lcgl^^latIve Assembly will, on 
behalf of the areas they represemU de<»idr which of the 
iiKernatnes in ])ara 4 above to adopt, 

9. For the imniediatf' inirpose of deciding on the 
issue of jiarlition. the members of the I/CgisIativC 
Assojiiblu'ii of Bengal and the Piinjati will sit in two 

according lo Mu-Iim majnntv districts (ns laid 
'dowfr' '"i- ‘he apficn'lix) and non-MusJjm majority 
districts. This is onlv a preliqiinaiy step of a purely 
temporaiy nature as it is evident that for the purpose** 
of a final partition of these pro\inces a detailed 
investigation of boundary questions will be needed ; 
and as soon as a decision involving paitjtion ha^ been 
taken for either province, a Boundar>' Commission 
will be set, up by the Governor-General, the member- 
ship and terms of reference of which will be settled 
in consultation with those cQ||Cemed, It will be 
instnicted to demarcate the boundaries of the two 
parts of the Punjab on the basis of ascertaining the 
contiguous majority areas of Muslims and non- 
Muslims. It wilt also he instructed to t.,ike into account 
other factors. Similar instructions will be given to the 
Bengal Boundary ConimissioD. TTntil the report of a 
Boundary Commission has been put into effect, the 
provisional ooundarios indicated m the appendix will 
be need. 

10. The Legislative Asscnibly of Sind (excluding 
the European members) will at a special meeting »lso 
take its own decision on the alte^n^l^ivf^ in para 4 

above. 

11. The position of the N -W F P. is exceptional. 
Two of the three representatives of this province are 
already participating in the existing Constituent 
Assembly. But it is clear, in view of its geographical 
situation, and other considerations, that if the whole 
or aJ^part of the Punjab decides not to join the 

\Sf£0S&Si$ (Jonatituent Assembly, it will be necessary to 
giye tbe N’.*W*F*P. m opporiunity to recomder it« 


position. Aocoidingly, in such an event, a referenda 
will be made to the electors of the prtasent Legislative 
Assembly in the N.-W.F.P. to choose which of the 
alternatives mentioned in para 4 above they wish to 
adopt. Tile referendum will be held under the aegis 
of the Governor-General and in consultation with the 
Provincial Government. 

12. Bntish Baluchjslan has elected a member but 

hnd not taken his seat in the existing Constituent 
Assembly. In view of its geographical situation, this 
incxincc* w'lll also bo given an opportunity lo re- 
cnnf'ider it»« porition and to choose which of the alter- 
n.ati\os in para 4 above to adopt. H. E the Goveraor- 
Grnoral is examining how Ihi? can most appropriately 
be done. 

13 Tiiough As.<jm is predominantly a non- 
Muslim province. Ihp di.*i1iict of Sylhet which is 
contiguous to Bengal i« predominantly Muslim. There 
has been a demand that, in the event of the partition 
of Bengal. Sylhet .should be amalgamated with the 
Muslim part of Bengal. Accordingly if it is decided 
that Bengal should bo partitioned, u referendum will 
bo held 111 Bylhol diatnet under the aegii> of the 
Govern 01 -General and in consultation with the Aasam 
Piovincial Govi*rnirent to decide whether the district 
of Sylhet f>hoiild continue to form part of the Assam 
province or should be nmalgamiiled with th*‘ new 
province of Ensteru Beng.il , if that Provinec agrees 
if the lefcrcnduni results in favour of amalgamation 
with Eastern Bengal, m Boundaiy^ Commission wiiii 
lc.mi'< of lefcreiice similar to those for the Punjab and 
Bf*ng}il will be sot up to clenuicate the Muslim majo- 
ntv areas of Sylhet district and contiguous Mudim 
majoritv area'* of adjoining districts w'hieli will then 
be transferred lo Kistern Bengal The rest of the 

punince will m any case (‘ontinuc to participate 
m the piocpcdings of the existing Conotituetit 
A-jaembly. 

14 If It H decided that Bengal and the Punjab 
should be jiart limned, it will be iicces^ury to hold fresh 
<’lt*cl.ionK to choo^e I heir repre^^ntatn C' on the scale 
of one for c\ery million of population according lo the 
principle contained in the C'lbmel MiHSion\ Plan of 
M ay 16. 1946. Similar election- will also have to hr 
held for Sylhet in the ('\enl of its being decided that 
Ihi** district should form pajt of East Bengal The 
number of representative^, to which each aica would 
be riitilled is at. follows 


pf 

Gr\ 7i/ 

M mhmB 

ihkhA 

Totai 

Sylhi'l District 

1 

2 

Nil 

3 

We>.l Bengal 

15 

4 

Nil 

19 

East Bengal 

12 

29 

Nil 

41 

We^t Punjab 

3 

12 

2 

17 

E.*!.**! Punjab 

6 

4 

2 

12 


15. In accordance with mandates given 

the representatives of the variou." areas 

eitlier join the existing ConRliluenl Asaemblv or form 
the new Constituent Assembly. 

16. Negotiations will have to be initiated ho6n , 
:is possible on administrative consequences of ’any 
partition that may have been decided upon : 

(«) Between the representatives of the respective^ 
successor authorities about all subjects itow 
dealt with by the Central Government including 
Defence, Finance and Communications. 

(5) Between different suececsor autkoritiee ' Mtd 
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H.M.G. for treaties in regard to matters aris- 
ing out of the transfer of power. 

(c) In the ease of provinces that may be partitioned 
aa to administration of all provincid subjocts, 
such as the division of assets and liabilities, the 
police and other sen'ices, the High Courts, 
provincial institutions, etc, 

17. Agreements with the tribes of the N.-W F P. oi 
India will have to be negotiated by tlie at)propnale 
'iic(*Pssor authority. 

18. H.M.G. wish to make it clrsu that the deci- 
sions announced above rclaU*^ only to Untish India 
,'ind that Uieir policy towards Indian iStates (oniained 
111 the Cabinet Mission Meniorandiim of May 12. 1946, 
temams unchanged. 

19. In order that I lie succpfisor aulhoriliP'' rnay 
have time to prepare themnelves to take over power, 
li' is inipoHant thit all the above processes should be 
rompleted as (piickly as possible. To avoid delay, the 
different provinces or parts of provinces will proceed 
independently as far as practicable within the condi- 
tions of this Plan, the existing Const ituoiit As'-emblv 
and the new' Constituent Assembly (if formed) will 
proceed to frame Constitutions for their resjiective 
territories ; I hey will, of course, ho free to frame their 
own rules. 

20. The major political jiirtK'h have repeatedly 
emphasized their deMro that there should be the 
earliest possible transfer of power in India With thl^ 
desire H.M.G are m full symp«athy, and they are 
willing to anticipate the date, June 1948 for the 
imnding over of power by the set l.in'g up of an m- 
ilependent Indian Government or Governments at an 
f'ven earlier date. Accordingly, as the most expeditious, 
and indeed the only practicable way of meeting this 
desiie, H.MG propose to introduce legislation during 
the current session for tho transfer of power this year 
on a Dominion Status basis to one or two successor 
Miithorities according to the decisions tikon a r’suU 
of this announcement. This will be without prejudice 
to the right of the Indian Constituent Assemblies to 
decide in due course whether or not the part of India 
111 respect of which they liave authority will remain 
within the British Commonwealth. 

21. H. E. the Governor-General will from tunc 
to lime make such further announcement. s as may be 
ncccsaary in regard to procedure or any other matters 
for cany mg out t.he above arrangements. 

Muslim majority districts of the Punjab and 
Bengal according to 1941 census : 

1. Punjab 

LahoiT DtviMn :Gujrauwa1a, Gurdnspur, Lahore, 
Sheikhpura, Sialkot. 

Rawtdjjindi JJnftston : At lock. Gujrat, Jhclum, 
Mianwali, Rawalpindi, Shahpur. 

Multan Division : Dera Ghazi Khan, Jhaog, Lyall- 
pur, Montgomery. Multan, Muzaffargarh. 

2. Bbnoal 

Chittagong Division : Chittagong. Noakhali, 

Tippcra. 

Dacca Division : Bakarganj, Dacca, Faridpur, 
Myinensingh. 

Presidency Division : Jessore, Murahidabad, Nadia. 

Rajshahi Division : Bogra, Dinajpur, Malda, 
PabnO) Rajshahi, RaDfpiir, 


Lord Moun$baUen*s Broadcast , , 

Following is the full text of Lord Mouiitb''itt(Hi’B 
broadcast preceding the announcement of H: M. O.’b 
J une 3 Statement : 

A Htatement will be i-ead to you giving 

the final decision of His Majesty's Governmfnt as to 
the method by which power will be traivi^^erred from 
British to Indian hands. But before thn happens, i 
want to gne a perhonal message to the people of India. 
US well us a short, account of tlie discusxioiis which 1 
have hohl with the Icadeis of the political parties and 
which have Jed up to the advice 1 lendcTed to His 
MujotyV Goveiruieiit during my recent visit to 
liundon 

ISimu' my arnval in Inilia at the end of March I 
have hpont almost c\ei'y day in consultation with as 
many of the kaders and npresentatives of ai> many 
eoniiiuinilies and intere^ls um possble. 1 wish to W 
how grateful 1 am for all the information and heljiful 
advi(%' they have given me. 

Nothing 1 have seen or heard in the past few 
weeks has shaken my firm opinion that with a reason- 
able measure of goodwill between tiie cominnnities a 
unified India would he by fai the bo'^t solution of the 
problem. 

For more than a hundred yea^^ 400 milhoiiH oi 
you have lived together and lln> country has beeu 
administered os a single entity This ha's resulted m 
unified coTumumcations, defence, postal nerMct’s and 
cuirency ; an absence of tariffs and i-ustoms -barnerH ; 
and the basis for an integi*ated pulitinil economy My 
grout hope was that communal differonccs would not 
de.xtrov ill this. 

My first couK-'C, in all my di-'cussion'?. was Ihcre- 
forejp urge the political leaders to accept unieseivedly 
the Cabinet Mission Plan of 16th May, 1946. In in;; 
opinion that plan, to which the representative. ^Uie 
mc^jonty of the provinces liave in fact adhen^d, pro- 
vides the best arrangement tlut can be de\ised to 
meet the interests of all the communities of India. To 
my great regret it has been iiupos«iiblc to obtain 
agi’cement either on the Cabinet Mission Plan or on 
any other plan that would probcrve the unity ot 
India. But there can be no qiie-stion of coercing any 
large areas in which one community has a majority, 
to livf* Hgamsfi their will under a Government m which 
another community has a majority. And the only 
alternative to ocercion is partition. 

But when the Muslim League demanded the 
partition of India, Gongreas used the same argumentz 
for demanding m that event the partition of certain 
provinces. To my mind this aigument is unassailable. 
In fact, neither side proved willing to leave a 
substantial area m which their community have b 
majority under the Government of the other. I am. 
of course, just as much opposed to the partition of 
provinces as I am to the partition of India herself 
and for the same basic reasons. 

For just as I feel there is an Indian consciousness 
which should transcend communal differences so 1 feel 
there is a Punjabi and Bengali consciousness which 
has evoked a loyalty to their Province. 

And so 1 felt it was essential that the people oi 
India themselves should decide this que^oti of 
partition. , 

The probedure for enabling them* to decide for 
themselves wtetber they want the British to band. 
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imf power to one or two Governments u set out in must bend sU his efforts to the talk. This ii no time 
• thft^Mtement which will be read to you. But there for bickering, much less for the continuation in any 
^ are biih^r two points on which 1 should like to add a shape or fonm of the disorders and lawiessnen of the 
^ note^ of eij^ation. past few months. Do not forget what a narrow margin 

ft was nepeisary in order to ascertain the wfll of of food we an all working on. We cannot afford any 
the peojJie of the Punjab, Bengal and part of Asiam toleration of violence. All of us are agreed on that, 
to lay d6wn boundaries between the Muslim-majority Whichever way the decision of the Indian people 
areaa and the remaining areas, but I want to make it may go, 1 feel sure any British o&ials or officers who 
clear that the ultimate boundaries will be settled by a may be asked to remain for a while will do everythiz^ 
Boundary Commission and will almost certainly not in their power to help implement that decision. His 
be identical with those which have been provisionally Majesty aa well as his Government have asked me to 
adopted. convey to all of you in India their sincere good wishes 

We have given careful consideration to the for your future and the assurance of their continued 
position of the Sikhs. This valiant community forma goodwill. 

about an eighth of the population of the Punjab but j faith in the future of India and am proud 
V they are so distributed that any partition of this ^ ^ momentous time. May your 

province will inevitably divide them. All of us who decisions be wisely guided and may they be carried 
have the good of the Sikh community at heart are peaceful and friendly spirit of the Qandhi- 

ve^ sorry to think that the partition of the Punjab, Jinnah appeal, 
which they themselves desire, cannot avoid splitting 

them to a greater or lesser extent. The exact degree Nehru*S Broadcast 

of the split will be left to the Boundary Commission 

on which they will, of course, be represented. After the Statement was read Pandit lifehru, Mr. 

The whole plan may not be perfect : but like all Jinnah and Sardar Baldev Singh in succession made 

plans, itq success will depend on rfie spirit of goodwill short speeches over the radio. Pandit Nehru said ; 

with which it is carried out. I have always felt that ** Friends and Comrades 1 

once it was decided in what way to transfer power, '^Nearly nine months ago, soon after my assumption 
the transfer should take place at the earliest possible office, 1 spoke to you from this place. I told you then 
moment, but the dilemma was that if we waited until that we were on the march and the goal had still to be 

a constitutional set-up for all India was agreed, we reached. There were manly difficulties and obstacles on 


should have to wait a long time, particularly if parti- 
tion were decided on, Wliereas if we handed over 
power before the Constituent Assemblies had fmished 
their work wc should leave the country without a 
Constitution. 

The solution to this dilemma, which I put forward, 
is iliat^His Majesty’s Government should transfer 
power now to one or two Governments of British 
India, each having dominion status, as soon as the 
necessary arrangements can be made. This I hope will 
be within the next few months. 

I am glad to announce that His Majesty's Govern- 
ment. have accepted this proposal and are already 
having legislation prepared for introduction ^ 
Parliament this session. 

As a result of these decisions /he special function 
of the India Office will no longer have to be carried 
out, and some other machinery will be set up to 
conduct future i elutions between His Majesty^ 
Government and India. 

I wish to emphasise that this legislation will not 
impose any restriction on the power of India as a 
whole, or of the two States if there is partition, to 
decide in the future their relationship to each other 
and to other member States of the British Common- 
wealth. 

Thus the way is now open to an arrangement by 
which power can be transferred many months earlier, 
than the most optimistic of us thou^t possible, and 
at the same time leave dt to the people of Brituh 
India to decide for themselves on their future, which/ 
is the declared policy of His Majesty’s Goverfunent. ’ 

I have -made no mention of the Indian States^ 
since the new decisions of His Majesty’s Government 

e^oemed with the transfer of power in Briitai^ 

If the transfer of power is to be effected in n 
pdkeeful and orderly manner, every smgHe o&e of us 


the way and our journey's end might not be near, for 
that end was not the assumption of office in the Government 
of India but the achievement nf the full independence of 
Imdia and the establishment of a co-operative common- 
wealth in which all will be equal sharers in opportunity 
and in all things that give meaning and \alue to life. 

'*Nine months have passed, months of sore trial and 
difficulty, of anxiety and sometimes even of heart-break, 
yet, looking back at this period with its suffering and 
•orrow frr our people, there is much on the credit side 
also, for India has advanced nationally and internationally 
and is respected today in the councils of the world. 

^Tn the domestic sphere something substantial has 
been achieved though the burden oni the comomon man 
still continues to be terribly heavy and millions lack food 
and cloth and other necessaries of life. Many vast schemes 
of development ore nearly ready and yet it is true that 
most of our dreams about the brave things we were going 
to acexunplish have still to be realised. 

‘Tou know well the difficulties which the country had 
to face, economic, political and communal. These months 
have been full of tragedy for the millions and the burden 
on those who had the governance of the country in their 
hands has been great indeed. 

'*My mind is heavy with the thought of the sufferings 
of our people in the areas of disturbance — the thousands 
who are dead and those, especially our womenfolk who 
have suffered agony worse than death. To their families 
and to innumerable people who have been uprooted from 
their homes and rendered ^ destitute I offer my deep 
sympathy and assurance thatVe shall do all in our power 
to bring relief. We must see to it that such tragedies do 
not happen againL 

**At no time have we lost faith in the great destiny 
of India which takes shape even though with travail and 
suffering. My great regret has been that daring this 
period, owing to excess of work, I have been unable to 
visit the numerous towns and villages of India, as I used 
to do, to meet my people and to learn about their troubles 
at first hand. 

“Today, 1 am making to you ou anoffier historic 
oeoariou whao; a vital ohange affeotliig the future of India 
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it proposed. You have just heard an announcement on 
behalf of the British Government* 

‘This announcement lays down a procedure for self- 
detennination in certain areas of India. It envisages on 
the one hand the possibility of these areas seceding from 
India, on the other it promises a big advance towards 
complete independence. Such a big change must have the 
full concurrence of the people before efEect cant be given 
to it, for it must always be remembered that the future 
of India can only be decided by the people of India and 
noi by any outside authority, however friendly. These pro- 
posals will be placed soon; before representative assemblies 
of the people for consideration. But, meanwhile, the sands 
of time run out and decisions cannot await the normal 
course of events. 

“So, while we must necessarily abide by what iho 
people finally decide, we have to come to certain decisions 
ourselves and to recommend them to the people for 
acceptance. 

“We have, therefore, decided to accept these proposals 
and to recuinineiid to our larger committees that they do 
likewise.” 

It is with no joy in my heart that 1 commend these 
proposals to you, though 1 have no doubt in my mind 
that it is the right course. For generatioius we have 
dreamt and struggled for a free, independent and united 
India. The proposal to allow certain parts to secede if 
they so will is painful for any of us to coiuemplate. Never- 
theless 1 am convinced that our present decision is the 
right one even from the larger viewpoint. The united 
India that we have laboured for, was mot one of compulsion 
and ol coercion bu*t u free and willing association of a 
free people, it may be that in this way wt sliall reach 
that united India sooner than otherwise ariKi then we shall 
have a stronger and more secure foundation. 

“We little men are serving a great cause, but because 
the cause is great something of that greatness falls upon 
ns also. 

“MigJity forces are at work in the world lo-day and 
in India and 1 have no doubt that we are ushering iri a 
period of greatness for India. The Iiiidia of geography, of 
history and tradition, the India of mind and heart, cannot 
change. On this historic oecusioiv each one of us must 
pray that he might be granted the right in the services 
of his molluirland and humanity at large. 

“We stand on a watershed dividing the past from the 
future. Let us bury that past in so far as it is bad and 
forget all bitterness and recriminations; let there be 
moderation in speech and in writing; let there be 
strength and perseverence in adherence to the cause and 
the ideals wo have at heart. Let us face the future not 
with easy optimism or any complacency or weakness but 
with confidence and firm faith in India. 

“There has been violence, shameful, degrading and 
revolting violence in various parts of the country. These 
must end. We arc deLcniiined to end it. We must make 
it clear that political ends are not to be achieved by 
methods of violence, now or in future. 

•“On this eve of great changes in India we have to 
make a fresh start with clear vision and firm mind, with 
steadfastness and tolerance and with a stout heart. We 
shall not wish ill of anyone but think of every Indian as 
our brother and comrade. The good of four hundred 
millions of Indians must be our supreme objective. We 
shall seek to build anew our relations with England on a 
friendly ami co-operative basis forgetting the past which 
has leaned so heavily on us. 

*T sliould like to express on this occasion my deep 
appreciation on the labours of the Viceroy, Lord Mount- 
batten, since his arrival here at a critical juncture in our 
history. • 

“Inevitably on every occasion of crisis and difficulties 
we think of our great leader Mahatma Gandhi who have 
led us unfaltering for over a geninration throii|^ dark- 


ness and sorrow to the threshold of our freedom. To hiltl 
wc once again pay our homage. His blessings ami wise 
counsels will happily be with us in the momentous years 
to come as always. With a firm faith in our' future 1 
appeal to you to co-operate in the great task ahead and 
to march together to the heaven of freedom for all in 
India. 

“Jai Hind.*' 

Pundit Nehru also broadcast the text of his speech in 
Hindustani. 

Mr. Jinnali’s Broadcast 

I am glad that I am afforded an opportunity lu speak 
to you directly through this radio from Delhi. It i.s 
the first lime. 1 believe, that a n<>n-ofiieiul has been afforded 
an opportunity to addrr.ss people thiuuglL the medium of 
this powerful iuislrument direct to the people on political 
matters. It augurs well and 1 bo^x' ibaL iu the iuiurc 1 
shall have grealer facilities to enable me to voice my 
views and opinions which will n;ach directly to you, life- 
warm rather than in the cold piiiil of the new>*papers. 

The Statemonl of His Majesty’s (iovcrniiietn embody- 
ing the Plan for the transfer of power to the peoples of 
India lias already been broadcast and will be released to 
the Pre^s to be published in India and abroad tomorrow 
moriiiing. ll gives the oiillint'-, ol the Plan for ns to give 
it our most earnest considt^ation. 

\Vc must lemeriiber that wc have to take momenioiis 
decisions arul handle grave issues lacing us in the solu- 
tion of the (‘(implex political problem of this gieut sub- 
coiitinxml inliubiled by dfX) million people. The world 
has no paiullel lor the nujst oncioiis and diHieult task 
which we have to perform. 

Grave n^sponsibilily lies purlic ulai ly on the shoiildeis 
of Indian leaders. Therefore, w^e must galv.iiii/(‘ and eon- 
ceiitrate all our energy to sec that the transfer of power 
is effected in u peaceful and oiderly manner. 1 most 
(?ay|yt^.stly U|>p('al to every nonuiiiinity and particularly lo 
Muslim India lo inuinlain peace and oidet. We niusi^ 
exumiiu^ the plan, its letter and '-piiii and to our 

conclusions and lake our de('i‘iif»ns. i juay to (oid that 
ul this riitieal moment He may guide ns and enable u.s to 
discharge out respon.sibililit's in a wise and statesmanlike 
manner having regard lo the siim-loto or llie plan as a 
whole. 

II is clear that the plan does not meet in some im- 
portant respects our point of view and we eatinoi say or 
feel that wc are satisfied or that wt* agree with some of 
the niaiters dealt with by the plan. It is for ns now to 
consider whether the plani as presented to us by His 
Majesty’s (Government should be accepted by us as a 
compioinise or a settleiiienit. On this point 1 do not wish 
to prejudge the decision of the Council of ilic All-India 
Muslim League, which has been siimmontcd to meet on 
Monday the 9th .luiie and the final decision can only be 
taken by the Council according to our eoristiiiiiicin, prece- 
dent and practice. But so far as I have l)een able to 
gather, on llie whole the reaction in the Muslim League 
circles in Dcllii has been hopeful. Of course, the plan 
has got to be very carefully examined in its pros and cons 
before the final decision can be tukem. 

I must say that 1 feel that the Viceroy has battled 
against various forces very bravely and the impression 
that he has left on my mind is that he was mnuated by 
a high sense of fairness and ipnpartiality and it is up to 
us now to make his task less difficult and help him as 
far as it lies in our power in order that he may fulfil his 
mission of transfer of power to the people of India, in 
a peaceful and orderly manner. 

Now that the plan that has been broadcast already 
it makes it clear in Para 11 that a referendum will be mado 
to the electorates of the present Legislative Assembly in 
the North-West Frontier rrovince who will choose which 
o| the two alternatives in Para 4 they wish to adopt; and 
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the referendum will be held under the aegies of the Gov- 
ernor-C.eneral in consultation with the Provincial Government. 
Hence, it -is clear that the verdict and the mandate of 
thc^'ople of the Frontier Province will be obtained us 
to whether they watiit to joint Pakistan Constituent As- 
sembly or the Hindustan Constituent Assembly, In these 
circumstances, I request the provincial Muslim League of 
the Frontier Proviruce to withdraw the movement of peace- 
ful civil disobeiliencc; which they had perforce to resort 
to; and I call upon all the leaders of the Muslim League 
and Mussalmuns generally to organize our people to face 
this referenidinn with hope and courage and 1 feel ron- 
fident that the people of the Frontier will give their verdict 
by a solid vote to join the Pakistan ('onstituent Assembly. 

1 cannot but express my appreciation of the siillerings 
anid sacrifices made by all classes of Mussalmans and 
particularly the great part llie women of the Frontier 
played in the fight fur our civil liberties. Without ap- 
portioning blame anid this is hardly the moincnt to do so, 
I dee|)ly sympathUc with all those who ha\f‘ sufTered and 
those who died or whoso properties were siihjecied lo 
destruction and I fervently hope that the Frontier will go 
through this referendum in a peaceful manner and it 
should be the anxiety of every one to olitain a fair, free 
and true verdict of the people of the Frontier. Once 
mr»re I most earnestly appeal to all to maintain peace and 
order. Pakistan Zindahad. 

Sardar Baldev SingKs Broadcast 

*Siinlnr Baldev 8ingh, the Sikh representative and 
Meimbor in the lutcrim Govei’Dincnt, said : 

*‘Yoii have just heard the broadcasts ol His Excellency 
the N ieeroy and the two of our distinguished countrymen 
Pandit .lawaliurlal iNehrii and Mr. Jinnah. You now also 
ku;ow the plan which 11. M. G, has fornuilatcrl to end the 
political deadlock that lias balTled us these many months 
and years it is a great day to-day, the occasion is historic. 
\Vt* have closed a dreary chapter. A new leaf is now 
turned. Vie seem lo see gleaming on it the fulfilment of 
what till yesterday was but a dream. To-day we fnl«!r the 
Jiorilage that is ours— 4hc heritage of fieedoin which we 
have claimed as our birth-right. It will he idle for me 
to pretend that the day is bright uiikI joyous a.s indeed 
we mighl well have hoped, ll will he untrue if 1 say 
we are altogether happy. Seldom perhaps has a fulfilment 
like this been Laiiiished willi so much of fear and sorrow. 
Even though tJie struggle was long and heavy our com- 
mon quest for freedom need never have divided and torn 
us asunder one from another. This has actually taken 
place. 

“The shadow of our differences has thrown its gloom 
over us. We witness to-day — even on the day of our free- 
dom sceiMis of mutual confficl and all the horrors that 
conflict brings— in so amny parts of India. Neighbour has 
arisen against neighbour, thousands of innoremt lives have 
been lost. Men, women and children roam from omc place 
lo another, homeless, without shelter. Untold losses, 
financial, cultural and spiritual, have been inflicted in 
wide areas. We look as if we are a house divided against 
itself. The day indeed finds us an unhappy people. It 
is not necessary for me to-day to probe into the reasons. 
We eacli have our faults and lei us own them.” 

Commenting on the plan the Defence Member said: 
“'J’he plan that has now been* announced steers a course 
obviously above the eonflicling claims. It is not a com- 
promise. 1 prefer to call it a settlement. It does not 
please everylnidy not the Sikh community anyway, Bui 
it. is certainly somelhinjg worthwhile. Let us lake it at 
Xhai. Taken in that spirit the plan should halt the 
dismal gjoom that stalks over our motherland. In that 
spirit we should And in it the many tasks that await us 
in every sphere of our national life-tasks that need doing 
not only repair of our damage that we have infliotfd on 


ourselves but raise our status before the nations .of the 
world. 

“We Jiavc tasks big and small of recnnsiruciion in 
our hands. Our people have many needs and let us 
settle duiwn to meet these needs and relieve the distress 
that haunts us. In a word, wlialever our differences let 
us grow above -our petty outlook and work together to 
pul our country on the way lo greatness that certainly 
belongs to us. We have had enough of quarrel and 
trouble; Jot iis now turn from urr ugly past and build a 
great and glorious future. 

“1 believe with all my heart that the divisions that 
tend to keep us apart now will not last lung. 1 believe also 
that even though we should choose to remain apart at 
present, we have so much in common economically, geo- 
graphically and even spiritually that the very bltie-priui of 
our plan, so soon as we view it with care, will bind us 
together. We have to forget the unhappy days. Lei us 
concentrate on rommoni interests.” 

Sardar Baldev Singh said that during the last few 
weeks laige romiiigent of armed troops hud been ileployed 
in various parts of the country to aid the civil administra- 
tion. These troops consistiMl of trusted men. They will 
give succour to those in nectl and act also as stern keepers 
of peace in troubled areas. He waniled his coimirymen 
'lo look upon ihe'^e soldiers as iheir unfailing friends. 

Addressing the sailors, soldiers and airmen the. Defence 
Member said; “Yon are obviously not uninfluenred by 
the great I'vents that are taking place. They include many 
political and administrative changes which will concern 
you. Rut you will uiudoubledly not allow yourselves to 
be needlessly peiturbed. I..et me say with all the authority 
I can command that your interests in no circumstances 
will he allowed to suffer. You have earned a name for 
yourselves throughout the world by your well-earned and 
high tradition. India cannot forget the debt she owes to 
you. Sonic of yon to-day are having to perform unpleasant 
duties of int'^rnal security work. But remember that our 
motherland is passing through a period of transition and 
1 have no doul»t that your patriotism and high sense of 
loyalty will help you to stiver clear of the jiresent difli- 
cultie.s. Do not forget that India's honour is your honour. 
Serve India now with good conscienei- and lo the best of 
yi>ur ability im her lumr of trial and remain e^iiifident 
tlul we stand by you to-day as we have done in the- past.” 

Moimtbattens Press Conference 

(Ju the morning following the declaration ot 
.luiu- li, Luid Mountbatton held a Press Conf<Tenee in 
w'hich he assert (d that Britain meant to quit and said, 
“I jiicarj it .sin.*(?rcJy when 1 say power will be trans- 
ferred His comidctidy this year as it ever would have 
been by June 1948. 1 am sincere, I am not bluffing,*’ 
Tile Viceroy answered questions for nearly two hours 
and a C|uar1.er. The proceeding of the Conference was 
eondu(!ted by ISardar Vallabhbhai Patel. Lord Ismay and 
iSir Eric Miovillc were also present. 

“The Indian States cannot enter separately as 
Dominions,” replied the Viceroy to a question on the 
future of Indian States. Further elaborating the point, 
Lord Mountbatton explained that with the lapse o* 
paramountcy the States would be free agents to enter 
f'ithor Constituent Assembly or make such arrange- 
ment tus might be necessary. If any of the Indian 
Stutes came to him for 'having a separate treftity — 
economic or military — with he would transmit 

such a reqiiCwSt to H.M.G. but the question had not' 
so far arisen, 

R.ejdying to further question in regard to States 
Lord Mountbatten said ; There can be no negotiation 
between H.M.G. and tho States. Wc hand back para- 
inountcy and in the - process we offer oUr ^rvices ^ 
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helping them to make the neoessaiy contact with the 
Govornmont of India and with the respective Consti- 
tuent Assemblies to come together and make their 
agreement. But we (meaning Ii.M.G.) are not 
actually going to enter into any fresh negotiations ; 
we are coming out of all our commitments. In the 
process of quitting power in India, we must try and 
approach it in as legally correct a manner as possible.” 

The Indian States, the Viceroy said, must be 
perfectly aware where their interests lay. He, as tlie 
Crown rei)re8entative during the remaining two 
months or so he exercised paramountcy, would do 
everything in his power to help them to negotiate with 
other parties. 

Lord Mountbatten said that when he met the 
representatives of the Princes he had offered his 
services and that of the Political Department to speed 
up all negotiations that could be taken on hand. The 
States were at liberty to send their duty qualified 
representatives to th(j existing Constituent Assembly 
or if they so desired to the other Constituent Assem- 
bly envisaged. They were absolutely free to choose 
but he supposed that geography would play a large 
part in their decisions. 

Asked what H. M. G:’s attitude would be in case 
of a conflict between the people of a State and an 
autocratic ruler before June 1948, the Viceroy parried 
the question by stating that the date of transfer was 
going to be fairly early, this year, somewhere round 
about August. “We may be put on boaUs and pushed 
out for all that I know,” he said. 

Lord Mountbatten pointed out that so far as ho was 
aware the Indian States were now progressing and 
during the last year the States had progre^ssed more 
rapidly than at any time in the past. 

On H.M.G.^’ plan, the Viceroy said : “I worked 
hand in glove with the leaders at every stage and step 
of the development of the plan. The plan came as no 
shock or surprise to them, for, although I did not 
actually produce a written plan, I continued to make 
notes of what they said and had asked them if this or 
the other was the right way until the plan was cous- 
tnieted. The plan obviously cannot meet with complete 
approval of everybody, because, if it did, my services 
vrould have been quite unnecessary. Ages ago a solution 
would have been found between the leaders them- 
selves. The only service I have given, has been to try 
as fairly and as impartially as possible to reconcile 
the various opposite points of view and to find to 
what extent people would change their views to meet 
the views of others. It would have been a miracle if 
every party had thought this plan was perfect. It 
would have distreesc?d me if they had said so because 
it would have been an insincere statement not in 
keeping with the high integrity that the leaders have 
shown in the past.” 

Lord Mountbatten, explaining the background to 
the plan, said that before he came out to India be had 
had some preliminary discussion in London and it was 
settled that he would spend the first six montlis in 
becoming acquainted wdth the problem and then send 
his recommendations to H.M.G. to enable them in due 
course to prepare the necessary legislation early in 
1948 in Parliament. When he arrived out here, how- 
ever, he discovered almost at once that the one point 
on which every community was agreed, on which 
all the British officials agreed and with which he very 
soon agreed himself was that a decision at the earliest 


possible moment on how to transfer power was e 
prime necessity if they were to arrest the deteriorating 
communal strife and tension and bring back f>.n era of 
peace and friendliness without which no progiess 
could possibly be made. So he set to work, seeing as 
many people as possible, first of all getting back- 
ground material and asking for their views. His views 
he had publicly expressed last night on the qTiestion 
of a unified India. He tried his best to get the Cabinet 
Mission scheme accepted, a scheme which at one time 
or other had been accept ed by every community and 
interested party in India. He, hofwcver, realised it 
could be worked only if there was sincerity and good- 
will on the part of everyone. 

But the moment riots and bloodshed started and 
there was a feeling of tension and strife, the prospects 
of making the Cabinet Mission’s plan work were 
obviously very remote. The Cabinet Mission’^? plan 
was not an enforceable plan. It depended on mutual 
goodwill and co-operation. So when it became clear 
that it could not ho made to work wilh the complete 
free will of at east one of the major cominunitiew he 
started looking round for alterna fives. All tlu' Muslim 
League leaders with whom he spoke, make it absolute- 
ly clear that they desired partition. Once that ''act 
was inescapably established in his mind, hi< next point 
was to see whether the Congress would agree to 
abandon the principle of unity to which they had owed 
allegiance so long. He found that the Congress stuck 
by the principle of non-coercion and said that any 
province or area which did not wish to coni(’ into tlie 
existing Constituent Assembly could go intf) a .sj'parate 
Assembly. But, they very naturally insisted that no 
large non-Muslim areas should be brought in to the 
nep- Constituent Assembly. Wlnm be syiokf* to Mr. 
Jinnah and other Muslim League leaders on th(‘ point, 
they wen' distressed as much as Congress leaders w’oro 
diatr-cased by partition. 

Mr. Jinnah then asked wlu'ther the same principle 
would be extended beyond the Punjab and Bengal. 
The Viceroy acci’ptcd that, of course, and so the idea 
of partition of Assam grew up for Sylhet and possibly 
certain surrounding areas in whicli there was a definite 
Muslim majority. 

The next pioblem wa.s, the Viceroy said, how to 
ascertain the will of the people. Clearly adult franchise 
plebiscute w^ould be the di’mocratio ideal. Hi; need not 
say how utterly impra(;tica;blc this would be at this 
moment. Speed was the oni' thing which everybody 
desired. Elections were held only last year and the 
present Legislativ(> Assemblies appeared t,o him to be 
the right bodies to come to a quick decision and so 
they devised a scheme which was announced last 
night. 

Apart from the two main parties, the Congress 
and the League, there was another community, not 
numerous but of great importance, namely, the Sikh 
community, which had, of course, to be consulted. 

He found that mainly at the reciuest of the Sikh 
community the Congress had put forward a resolution 
on the partition of the Punjab. TBfe sent for a map 
with the population of the Sikhs marked and he was 
astounded to find that the plan which they 'bad pro- 
duced would divide the community almost to equal 
halves. 

So be spent a great deal of time to find out a 
solution which would keep the Sikh community 
together. 
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Ho had not been able to aee any solution but 
• whatever step was taken was based on the Congress 
resolution on the subject which, he pointed out, was 
paswHi at tiie insistence of the Sikhs. 

Tho Viceroy hoped that the leaders of the res- 
pective communities would appoint a committee to 
draw up the terms of reference of the Boundary 
Commission which should have representatives of tho 
interested parties on it. So far as it was humanly 
I) 03 siblc there would be no interference, let alone 
dictation, from any British oflBcial. “This is your coun- 
try and it is up to you to decide what to do,** he 
said. 

The most gratifying part of the whole plan of 
procedure was the absolute determination of every 
responsible leafier that whatever solution was finally 
adopted it was going to be adopted peacefully without 
further bloodshed and they were going to throw the 
whole weight into the scale to prevent any further 
riots, oornniotion and bloodshed. 

Every single member of his Cabinet, individually 
and collectively, had expressed to him tho strongest 
po.'f.sible wish that the armed forces of India should 
he used to ensure that thc’ie was no further blood- 
shed. 

After consulting the Home Member Sardar 
Vallablibhai aside, the Viceroy revealed that the 
Interim Government had recently unanimously dc'cidod 
“lliat we .<hall not- tolerate any more viohjiice or strife.’* 

•Thtae are many limes more troops in the 
troubh'd anas than bedore. The Centiv is already 
there intervening in the most, effective way possible 
by adoj>l.ing a unanimous decision in tho Int-enm 
Goveuunent not tf) tolerate any more violence.” 

U]) till now, thf. Viceroy .said, the dL'^tribution of 
the arruf'd forces had bef?n on the normal basis through- 
out India. Now Government know whcTc disturbances 
wi're going to break out, or were most likely to break 
out and so Government were taking the risk of 
demidii'g t.h(’ other parts of India of tlir armed forces 
and ennerntrate them in tho.se particular areas. 

The Viceroy saiil he had hern promi.^.cd hv the Briti'^li 
Prime Mimslcr the services of two consiiimion.'d rxp(*r.'^ 
from England. Besides a iiumher of cfuistiluiional ex- 
pert.s were available in ihis conniry for assistance during 
the transit ion;. ^ 

Loid Mouiilhatleii .said all the leaders were anxious to 
assume their full responsihilily at the earliest pos.'iihle 
moinenl and he wu.-» eager to help iJiem do so, because 
once the decision had been takeu there was no reason to 
wait. Wailing would only mean that he should be res- 
ponsible ultimately for law and order and th<- general 
conduct of Government. In point of fact, however much 
you might use the Interim Government, it would never be 
the same thing unless they were legally in control of 
the responsibility. 

How to produce that vtiry quickly was a legal conun- 
drum of the first order. **You cannot transfer power to 
one or two separate Governments unless these Governnicius 
had formulated their constitutions. One of the Governments 
is not even in being. No one is certain whether it i*' 
cominfe into being.” 

•His search to find an an.swer had led him to the 
Government of India Act 1935 which was regarded as a 
masterpiece.* 

• This Act under which India had been governed since 
1935 was the Act under which it would be governed until 
power was transferred when the two respective Govern- 
meritfl could make up their minds on the type of constitu 
lion they wanted. 

_ Viceroy referred to his negotiations in London 


when he asked Prime Minister Attlee how long it would 
take to get the neccb'^ary legislation through Parliament. 
The immediate answer was it would take .'six or .seven 
months to frame the TK•t■e^.■>ary Act and introduce legisla- 
tion and gel it arc.cpled. The Vic:croy then asked the 
Piemier whether he would kindly introduce legislation 
through the current session of Parliament — within the 
next two months. Tho following day tlic Lord Chancellor 
had ready a rough outline of lie* proposed legislation. The 
only thing that would delay the framing of the Act was 
the uncertainly of what the provineoii wen* going to decide 
and until the people of India had outlined their own 
future, the finial terms of the Act could not he drawn up. 
Bui once tlii^ W'o*! known, the, legislalion would he rushed 
tliroiigli in record time. 

Answering questions. Lord Moiintbatten said the pnsi- 
lion of Mr. .liinnah and llie Mu<;lim League with regard 
to tho plan was that under the League ronstilurion no 
final doci^on was taken until the League Council had fiad 
an opportunity of discussing it. He was not going to say 
onylhing which would prejudice free discossioii in 

that Council. 

A'^kerl what ho would do if the League Council re- 
iocfcrl the plan. Lord Mount hallen said if ever the oc- 
casion arose “Come and see me anid 1 will tell you what 
I would do.” 

*‘I am the pcT-.ori lespousible for going alu-ad with 
this plan- If I go ahead it is because 1 feel it is the 
right thing to do. I have taken, if you like, a risk in 
doing so. But I have spent the last five years in what 
we eill lakitip ealci'lriU*d risks.” 

Onrstioni: In yivur broadcast yesleiday voii had said 
the ultimate boundaries of the partitioned provinces would 
be “Ahno'^t certainlv not iileniiral” with those which liave 
been provisionally adopted. Why? 

Ai'suer: Per the simnie rea‘«on that in the district of 
Gurdaspur in the Punjab, the population ratio is .50.4 
per cent Miisliins anul 49 6 per cent lum-Miislims. Tlie 
diffenmee is -8 per cent. Yi>ii will see at one.e it is un- 
]ik<‘l> the Boundary ("'ornniission will place the whole of 
the district in Muslim maiority areas. Similarly, in a 
district in Bengal, the reverse is the case. It has a verv 
small fr.ieiioiv of iinn-Muslini maiority. 1 shall lie as- 
tounded if the Bounriarv Conuiiission places the whole of 
that ilistrict in the non-Mu^hm area. The. point is wc 
have taken the di-niets for luie Tuirpo.,e onlv — it wa.s 
the onlv .simi>lr w^av hv which you can dtTive the number 
of nienihers for each of the legislatures. I do not want 
inhabitants of those distrleis to assume ii as a foregone 
conclusion that they would hr going into an area in which 
their eommimitv is not in a maiority. 

The Governors of the Punjab and Bengal had already 
received instructions to put into effect Clause 9 in 
H. M. G.'s Statement providing for national ilivi-,ion N<» 
time W'oiild be lost in gelling on to ' this as quiekly as 
possible. The administrative arrangements were really 
matters for the Legislative A«semhlies of these two pro. 
viiiees In fix up in eouiuneiion with their Governois. IJis 
personal view was they could not do better than have 
coalition.*: in botli the provinees. 

The Viceroy said in respect of the N.-W'. F. Province, 
that the procedure of referendum was adopted because 
the minorities there had been given more weightage than 
in any other provini'e. Out of 50 scats in the Provincial 
Assembly, something like 12 or 13 went to the minoiities 
who were actually less than five or .“ix pn' cent of the 
population. 

When his attention was drawm to the demand for an ■ 
independent Pathan State, the Virerov said that tfifj ques- 
tion was raised a matter of principle as to whether any 
province .should be allowed to vote for independence or 
whether they would he obliged to vote for one or 6ther 
of the two Constituent Assemblies. But it was turned 
down by the lenders of both the parties on the very admir- 
able plea that they did not wish to encourage Balkanisation. 
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Question : Has not the Congress Party supported the 
demand of the Frontier people for a sovereign State ? 

Answer : Where should we be if wo agree to each 
request by one parly ? What is the basis of agreement ? 

Question : Are the Frontier pco'ple free to select the 
issue on which they will vole in the referendum ? 

Answer : If they can get the High Commands of the 
two parlies to agree to it, and if they wont to vole for in- 
dependence, I will agree. If on the other hand only one 
wishes it, then wc slick to what we agreed on originally. 

The Viceroy said he was proposimg lo select British 
officers from the Indian Army who spoke I he language 
t)f the Frontier and who had never had anylhing to do with 
politics lo go lo the Frontier during the referendum. He 
was tryi!ilg to gel the most impartial men he could find 
to ensure that the referendum was compleiely impartial. 

He had been asked, the Viceroy went on, what provision 
His Majesty's Government would moke for the protection 
of minorities. The If.M.G’s. plan had not referred to 
this poinii. The British Governnieiil’s decision lo quit was 
n(U insincere. Since this was so, they had no legal means 
lf> enforce any proterlion for the minorities, hut he had 
talked lo ihe leaders of the country and was absolutely 
certain that so long as they were in power, “they per* 
sonally mean lo look after the interests of the itiinorilirs 
as a niJitler of conscience, honour and fairplay.'" While he 
was hiill here, his services would also be available for 
this purpose, lie had the greatest faith in the future of 
India and he believed that the minorities were going to 
have “a decent chance and fairplay.” 

Anwweiing a question on the defence of the fuiiire. 
dominiems, the Viceroy said basically each State when it 
goi independence was wholly and solely responsible for 
ils own defence. Mechanically, the proress of pariitior*- 
ing the forces if it had to be done without collapse of 
morale and disintegration, must be done in an orde^ly^ 
well-discipliriied and careful manner. When partition was 
coTTiplele, the two Stales were absolutely free to deride 
whether they wanted to get together for the defence of 
India or wdielher they wanted to make their own separate 
arrangements. 

The Viceroy concluded on the following note: ”1 
really am sinicere in my desire to help India. I really 
believe tlinl the h*aders of both parties are equally sincere 
to do w'hat thev can lo help me. In fact, T think that we 
are going to see n revulsion of feelings; and, whereas 
before there was miMnist, bitterness and strife, I think 
we are going to see the leaders come together in a friendly 
spirit of co-operation.” 

Mr. Chnrrhiirs Statement 

Mr. Winston Churchill, Leader of Oirposition in 
the TTousp of Commons, was given a copy of H.M.G.’s 
Statement, for informalion. He was, however, not 
consulted. After the Riatement was published, Mr. 
Churchill said ; 

“It is. of roiirse, impossible for the House to weigh 
and measure the full meaning of the most important state- 
ment which has I'list been made to us by the Prime 
Minister. 1 am bound to say ihul it seemed very difficult 
to understanid but White Paper will have lo be studied 
with attention and will probably carry the largest measure 
of truth to those who are best instructed. 

“No doubt, we shall have a debate at a suitable 
iiioraeiit on this question, but at the moment I am not 
asking for any particular date to be fixed. I am bound 
to sav, however, that at this moment it appears that 
the two conditions foreseen at the time of the 
Cripps Mission, namely, firstly, agreement between the 
Indian parties and secondly, a period of dominion status 
in which India or any part of it may freely decide whether 
lo remain within associatiou of the Cripps Mission, which 


was set up under my administration!, would seem to have 
been fulfilled by this proposal. 

Mr. Churchill continued; “If it should prove to be 
the case that these two corudilituis have hecn ihainta^ncd 
in fact and in form, 1 say all parties in this House are 
equally pledged by the oiftTb and di'clarations which wc 
have made. 

"Tn these points, wc can only he well assured by ibe 
course of events in the next few weeks and months. It 
is true that agreement of the various parties in India has 
only been acliieved on the basis of partition. 

*T gather that is the foundation. Nevertheless, should 
all these parlies after a reasonable period of deliberation 
and responsibility decide to remain in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, the scheme of unity uf India will 
be preserved and the many ijalions and Slates of India 
will find their unity wilhiii the mysterious circle of the 
Biilish Crown iust in ihc .same wav as the self-governing 
dominions have donic for so many years after all other 
links 'With the mother rounlry, sa\c those of seiuiincnt, 
lia\e been dissolved. 

“It may, tlierefore, be tiiHuigli a form of itaiiilion 
tliat the unity of India may noi'ielhelcss he pri’servcd in 
lespcet of matters vital to the whole of the vast popu- 
lations. 

“Friendly, we, must ask ourselves at this early mo- 
nieiit whether after matters had proceeded thus far- and 
my opinions about that are well-known whether any 
belter way can be found of saving India from a blood- 
bath that may seem so near. 

“I cannot doiiht that at lirs! sight and siihjeel lo 
iinknowiD factors working out in a fuvoiirahle nianrn*r, il 
would seem a selllcinonl on lhce»e lei ms may offer to 
Inidia some prospect of escape from one of the most 
hideous ealaniilies that have i‘ver ravaged the vasi expanse 
of Asia. 


Premier Attlee^s Statenumt 

RiinuHaiioously with !hr ])ul)lic:il urn in India nf 
H.M.d.'s June 3 plan, Premier Atth'c* aniiounct^d the 
same in Ihe Houst? of Commons. Mr. Attlee, who was 
ree(‘ived wilh cheers in a well-filh'd Hoii.sc': began : 

‘The plan eoiilained in the announcement I am 
about to make, including an offer of Dominion Slatufl 
lo one or two successor authorities, has been favour- 
ably received by all the tliref^ parties reprosentt'd at 
Ihe conference' held by the Viceioy^ with the Indian 
leaders during the jiast few' days.” 

This statenumt was gree U'd wilh loud cheers which 
were renewed when Mr. Attlee e^pressf'd the Govern- 
ment’s gratiinde and appreciation for the “great 
service.s” which the Viceroy had r(?ndered. 

Mr. Atllre continued : “The British Government 
wdsh lo make it clear that they have no intention of 
attempting to frame iho ultimate Constitution for 
India. This is a matter for Indians themselves. Nor is 
I here anything in this j>lan to preclude negotiations 
belween Ihe communities for a united India.” 

The Prime Minister said it was not ihe intention 
of the British Government to interriiiit the work of 
the existing Constituent Assembly. It wfis clear that 
any Constitution framed by this Assembly could not 
apply to those parts of the country unwilling to accept 
it. The British Government was satisfied that the 
procedure outlined below embodied the best practical 
method of ascertaining ihe wdshes of the people of 
such areas on the issue whether their Constitution was 
to be framed in the existing Constituent Assembly or 
in a now and separate Constituent Assembly conai^- 
ing of representatives of those areas which decided 
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nut to participate in the existing Constituent Assem- 
bly. 

Wheij that had been done it would be possible to 
determine the authority or authorities to whom power 
should be transferred. 

Mr. AttleJ* said that the Provincial Tiegislative 
Assemblies of Bengal and the Punjab (excluding 
European members) would therefore each be asked to 
meet in two parts, one representing the Muslim 
majority districts and the oth(T the rest of the 
province. 

The members of Mie two parts of each Legislative 
Assembly sitting sei)aral(^ly would be empowered to 
vote wh('ther or not the jirovince would he partitioned. 


date of June 1948 for the handing over of pow'er by 
the setting up of an iudc'pendf nt Indiiin Goveunment 
or Governments at an even earlier date. 

Accordingly, as the most expcditiou.s and indeed 
the only practicable way of meeting this desire, His 
Majesty’s Government projrose to introduce legislation 
during the current session for transfer of power 
according to the decisions takr'ii as a result of this 
announcement. This will be without prejudice to the 
right of the Indian (^mstiluent As.'^embljes to decide 
in due course whether or not the j>art of India m 
ri\‘?f)e(*t of which th(‘y liavp aiithoiily will remain 
within the British Commonwealth. 


If a .simple majority of eitJier ])art decided in fax our 
of paititioii, division would take place and arrangc- 
nienks would bo made accordingly. 

As .soon as a dr^cl.^ion involving partition bad been 
taken for either province a Boundary Ccrmiiiission 
would be set up by the Governor-General, tlu* mem- 
bership and terms of reference of which wouKl be 
s(*ttled in consultation with those concerned. The 
Legislative Assembly of Sind (excluding European 
members) would at a special meeting decide whetln'r 
their Constitution was to be framed under the existing 
C'Vinstituent As.sembly or under tlu* new Assembly. 

Referring to the North-Wi'st Frontier Province, 
Mr. Attlee said it was clc'ar in view of its geographical 
.«!ituati()n and other considerations that if the whole nr 
any part of the Punjal) decided not to join the existing 
Constituent. Assembly it would be neccss.ary to Kivc 
the North-West Frontier an opportunity to reconsider 
its position, 

Accordingly, in such an event, a r('f(*rrriduni would 
be made to tlie electors of the present L»’gislative 
A'^.-enibly in the North-Wc.st Frontier Provinei* to 
choose whether their constitution would be und^T the 
now t'xisting or under the new Con.stituent Assembly. 

Tn view of it.*? geogniphiciil .situation, British 
Baluchistan would .also be given an opportunity to 
reconsider its position and choose which of the alter- 
nntive.s with regard to the Constituent Assembly it 
would adopt. 

If it w.'is dc'cided that Bengal .should be partitioned, 
a referendum would be held in the predominantly 
Mo.slom district of Sylhet to decide^Vhether it should 
continue to form part of A.ssam province or be .am.‘il- 
gamated with the new province of Eastern Bengal if 
that province agreed. If the referendum resulti'd in 
favour of amalgamation with Eagtern Bengal, a 
Boundary Commission would be appointed. 

Tlie rest of Assam province would in any ease 
continue to participate in thc3 proceedings of the 
existing Constituent Assembly. 

If it was decided that Bengal and the Pun jab 
should be partitioned, it would be necessary tf) hold 
fresh elections. Rimil.ar elections would be necessary 
for Sylhet, if it was decided that this dLstriel .should 
form part of East Bengal. 

Negotiations would hjive to be initiated a,«! soon 
as possible on .administrative consequences of any 
partition that might have to be decided upon. 

Mr. Attlee concluded : “The major political parties 
have repeatedly emphasised their desire that there 
should be the earliest possible transfer of power in 
India.’’ • 

With this desire His Majesty’s Government are 

full 8ympathy and they are willing to anticipate the 


The A.-L C. C. atul the League Council 

Tlie i oil owing i.< the full text of the resolution 
recomnuiitleil lo the* All-India Congress Comniitlee 
by tlie (’niigress Working (kimniiltee : 

'J'lie A.-1.C.(^ has given careful coii.suleralion to 
llie eourso of ovenls since its last nieeling in January, 
and, in piai riciilai, to llif3 slalemcnis made on behalf 
of the British ('fovcrnmenl on Fehurary 20, aiul June 3, 
1047. The ('ominiltce approves and endorse'^ I In* reso- 
lutions passed hy tlie Woiking CoininiiUe diirinj* this 
period. 

The (^orniiiillce welcomes the derision of ihe British 
(bnernmeni lo iraiitfer poW(‘,r completely lo the Indian 
peojde hy next August. 

The Caingi'ss aecepted llie British (’abirici .Mission's 
stalemcnl of May Jf)» BM6, as well u-> llie subMapient 
inlerprelaiion thereof daied December 6. B)K). and lius 
been aeting in aerordanee wilh it in the Const ituent 
Asseniblv which was constituted in terms of the Cabinet 
Mission'.s Plan. That Apsomldy has been functioning 
for over six months, and has uk)! only deelur(‘d its 
objectives to he the establishment of an imlependenl. 
SI vereign republie of India and a just social and 
eejiiwiinie order but has uImi made considerajjle pro^'iess 
in iiaming the coiistiiulion for the free Indian Union 
on llie ba-'is of fundamental rigbr*? guaranteeing fn*e- 
doin and equality of oppoilunity lo all Indians. 

In view, however, of the refusal of the Muslim 
League to aeeept tin* Plan of May lf> and lo pariiei]»a!e 
in the Conisiiluent Assemblv and further in view of 
the policy of the Congress that ‘it eani'ol tltiiik in terms 
of eompelling the people in any ti*rriioiial unit to 
remain iin an Indian I'nioii agaiiisl their declared and 
fstablishetl will' the A.-I.C.C. a«'cepts the proposals 
embodied in the announcement of June X 1947, which 
have laid down a procedure for ascertaining the will 
of the people coneeruied. 

The ('ongress has eonsislenily upheld that the 
unify of India mu.sl he maintained. Ever since, its 
ineeplion, inme than 60 year.s ago, the National ('.on. 
gress has laliiuired for the realization of a free and 
iiiiiltMl India, and millions of our people liave siifTered 
ill this great ranse. Not only the labours and saeri- 
fires of the past two geneialions but the long eoiirsi- of 
India's history and traditioiv hear witness lo this »*s- 
senfiul iinitv. Geography and the niountaiiis and the 
seas fashioned India as she i.s, and ro human ageiirv 
can change that shape or come in the way of her final 
de.siiny. Ei*onomie cireumslaiices and the inisfslent 
demands of inieinational affairs make the unity of 
India still more necessary. The picture of India we 
have learnt to cherish will remain in our minds and 
hearts. The A.-T.C.C, earnestly trusts that when pre- 
sent passions have subsided India's problems will be 
viewed in their proper perspective, and the false doctrine 
of two nations in India will be discredited and discarded 
by all. 
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The proposals of June 3, 1947, are likely lo lea<l 
to the secession of some parts of the country froth India. 
However much this may he regretted, the A.-I.C.C. ac- 
cepts this possibility in the circumstances now pre- 
vailing. 

Though freedom is at hand, the times are cl ifiicuU. 
and the situation in India demands vigilamce and a 
united front of all those who care for the indepenidenc^ 
of India. At this time of crisis and change, when un- 
patriotic and anti-social forces are trying to injure the 
cause of India and lier people, the A.-l.C.C. appeals 
to and demands of every Congressman and the people 
generally, to forget their p<*My differences and dispute-, 
and to stand by vigilant, discipliiiied and prepared to 
serve the cau&e of Jiidia's freedom and deleiid it willi 
all their sticngth from all who may seek lo d^> it 
injury. 

The resolution was moved by Pandit Govind 
llullav pant and seconded by Maulana Azad. Mahatma 
Gandhi addrcsBrnl the A.-l C.C. and commended its 
aca.f'ptancc. Speaking for forty minutes, he said that 
the A.-L C.C. had the right to accept or reject the 
Working Committe<'s decision, but on this particular 
occasion he asked the Committee not to amend the 
resolution. Gandhiji ex^dained that the Congress was 
opposed to Pakistan and he was one of those who 
steadfastly opposed the division of India. Yet he had 
come before the A.-l. C. C. to urge the acceptance of 
the resolution. Sometimes, certain decisions, however 
unpalatable they might be had to bo taken. Gandhiji’s 
main argument was that the Working Committee as 
tlio represent 11 live of the A.-l.C.C. had accepted the 
Plan and it w'.is the duty of the A.-l.C.C. to stand 
by them. 

Babu Punisliottamdas Timdon was the principal 
opponent lo the resolution. In an impassioned speecli 
ho said that the A-I. C, (\ must, reject the Working 
Committee’s decision and tliat it was not RufTicieiit 
for nc'(*eplance t,o sny that an adverse vote w^ould hurt 
the prestige of the Working Committee. He said ; 

The Working Committ(‘e is made by you who 
have b(M'n chosen by the peoph'. The Working 
Commitloe mny make a mi.stakc but you must give 
your di'cision. I :i))jieal to you to perform your 
duty. Compared to the people and to the country 
the W(jrking Committee is a snuill thing. Accep- 
tance of the resolution will be abject surrender to 
the Britisli and lo tlie Muslim League. The Work- 
ing Comnntt(‘e lias failc'd you, but you have the 
strength of millions behind you and you must 
re.iect tliis resolulion. 

The decision of the Working Committee was 
admission of w'p.'ikne.^s. The reason.^ which even on 
their own admission had persuaded tlie W’orking 
("ommitli'e to propose the resolution were that 
they were f.aceil with difficulties, difricultie.s of 
admin i.stra lion diU' to the obstructive tactics of the 
J.eagiie, to the large-scale distuibnnces that had 
taken place in the country, and to the fact that no 
iigreemont could be reached with the League. But 
othor eountries had had to encounter similar 
obstacles on the road to freedom, particularly in 
the United States. We w’ould have to facp inany 
greater dilficulties than had. come up hitherto. The 
Working Committee had accepted the plan in 
W’eakness and out of a .sense of desperation. At the 
same time they expressed the hope that they would 
later unite. That was dishonest. Those who had 
fought many a battle for India’s freedom were not 
frightened and they must be strong and resist. 
Those that were weak deserved no sympathy. They 


had resisted the British before and they could do 
60 again. 

in support of the resolution it has been said 
that Congress could not go back on its policy of 
non-coercion. If that was so what would they say 
to the States who expressed their intention to 
remain independent. There would be numerous 
pockets of Moslems in India who would say they 
wanted to go to Paki.stan. Wliat would they say to 
them. 

Dr. Ilammanohar Lohia, Socialist Leader, speaking 
on tho resolution advised the A.-l.C.CJ. to remain 
neutral. 

The resolution was passed by 157 votes to 29. 32 
mc'inbers did not vote. 

The A.-l.C.C. session was hold in public and 
the sperehes wito reported in full. All tho intending 
speakers were given opportunities to exymesa their 
views. Tlu» se\ssion of the Muhlim League Council w^s, 
however, entirely dilTereut, It was held in c.imera. 
Press was not allowed, speeches and details of voting 
wore not reported. It has Inter beim rt'veah'd tlint 
nearly (M) inembi'rs were not allowed to .speak by 
applying a closure motion. Kven the Seerc'tary of the 
Bengal Provincial Muslim lycagiie, one of the most 
important TiCfigUo fiinictionarie.s. was among those wlio 
were not given an on^urtunity lo speak. Full text of 
the League n'soliition is given belcw : 

The Council of the All-India Muslim League 
after full di'liberation and consideration of the 
statement of His Mnjest.v’s Govenimeni. dated the 
3rd of June, 1947, laying down tiu^ plan of transfer 
of power to the peoples of India, noles wuth satis- 
faction tb.'il thc» (1‘ibinrt Mi.s^ion’s J’laii of May 
IG, 194C, will not be jnocoeded with and ha.< been 
^^nbandoiK'd. The only course ofien is th(' T^arlilion 
of Tndi.'» as now propo.sed in H.M (3.\ Rt atiunent 
of the 3rd June. 

Tho Cotincil of the All-India Muslim Leagim 
is of tlir opinion Hint the only solution of liulii's 
problem is to divide India into two — Pakistan anil 
Hindustan. On that basi.s, the Council has given its 
most earnest attention and consideration to Il.M.G.’s 
Statement. The Council i.s of opinion that 
altiiough it cannot agieo to the partition of Bengal 
and the Punjab or give its consent lo .such partition, 
it has to consider ILM.G.^s Plan for the transfer of 
])ower as a whole. 

The Council, therefore, hereby resolves to give 
full authority lo the President of the All-India 
Muslim League. Qaid-e-Azam M. A. Jinnali, to 
accept the fundamental principles of the plan as a 
compromise end to leave it to him, with full autho- 
rity, to work out all the dekiils of the Plan in an 
equitable and just manner with regard to carrying 
out till* complete division of India on the basis and 
fundament m1 principles embodied in II.M.G.’s Plan 
including defence, finance, communications, etc. 

The Council further empowers the President, 
Qaid-e-Azam M. A. Jinnah, to take all steps and 
deci.sions wdiich may be necessary in connection 
with and relating to the Plan. 

Strong Federal Centre 

Tlie future constitution for India would provide 
for a strong federal centre, with residuary powers 
vested in it, but this would not affect the position of 
the Indian State.s who had already joined the Consti- 
tuent Assembly and those who are expected to join 
it in the near future. In so far as the States are 
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concerned^ it is understood, their relations with the 
Centre would be on the basis of the Cabinet Mission's 
' Plan, iiairicly, that they would suiTcnder only three 
subjects, •defence, fureiKu iilTuirB and communications. 
This (iecision hag been taken at a joint meeting of 
the nuion unci provincial constitution committees of 
the Co!;stituenl Assembly. 

It i.s understood tliat the*. Provincial Constitution 
Coininittee, on which provincuil Premiers are repre- 
S(»nled and whicli is to present to the Constitmmt 
Assfunbly a draft piovincial constitution, was of the 
oi)iin()n that tlu're should be a reversal of the Cabinet 
Mi'^MOn's Plan in so far as jirovincial constitutions are 
coricf nicd. The suggestion was that there should be a 
powiufiiJ Ci'ntro which should delegate certain subjects 
for j)rovini!iaI administration. The TTnion Committee, 
^ howeve:-. was right in not accepting this suggestion. 
Hnti''h India began as a Unitary Government which 
at eveiy stage was found nii workable and gradually 
a f der.il fyjie emergful out of administrative ''xpe- 
rienc extended over about a century. The question 
of a Unit oy Centre with delegated powers to the 
reovinees was finally di'^ciissed at a joint se-tsion of 
both the Committees. It is understood that both the 
f Vuiimit tees hav(' finally d('cid(‘d to have a strong 
( loven meiit . Tiiia d(*cision ems lo be the 
wi-f't. It has he(‘ii proposed to ha\(> three lists. 
fede'-iP foneunant and provincial. On the concurrent 
ii^t ])!f)\ision would bo made for the Centre to over- 
lide t he j)ro\ ince-'’ under certain ciiciim.stances We 
are inclined t,«) ladievi’ that it would have been better 
lo have only two lists, federal and provincial, W'ith 
re-^iduaiv powers in the Ciutie. This would have 
tulueed future po.ssibilities of legal eontlict over mter- 
]i!('tati()n of lh<‘ concurrent subjects. 

Union Judiciary 

'rile- Union (Joiisiitulion Committee of the 
( !ori.s(i1uent Assembly has finalix'd the fundamentals 
of the Union Judiciary. It is understood to have agreed 
Ui till' n'cuinnieiKlations of the ad hov Committee 
.•tpjfoinled by the Presi<lenl of the Constituent Assem- 
bly to repnit to the const it iition and functions of the 
Supremo Court. 

The i.sMies dealt with by the ad^fioc ('Committee 
and approved of by tJie Tbiion Constitution Com- 
mitt(‘e are understood to fall under six heads, namely, 
jurj.sdiction and powers of the Siqireme Ckiurt, ad- 
visory juiisdiction of llu' Court, ancillary t^owers of 
the (amrt, constitution and strength of the Court, 
qiialifuwitions and mode of appoint rnent of judges JaihI 
their ti'nure of office and conditions of service. 

General appellate jurisdiction similar to that now 
ex('rcisi‘d by thf> Privy Council will be taken over by 
the Supreme Court. 

Other functions of the Court will include ex- 
clusive jurisdiction in disputes between the Union and 
or between one unit and another jurisdietion with 
H'sppct to matters arising out of treaties made by the 
Union jurisdiction in respect of such oth(?i- matters 
within the competence of the Union as the Union 
l^egislature may prescribi' and jurisdiction for the pur- 
pose of enforcing tlie fundamental rights guaranteed 
by ’the constitution, 

•* The genf?ral view accepted was that a Supreme 
Court, witii jurisdiction to decide upon the constitu- 
tional validity of laws was a necessary implication of 


any Federal scheme. A Suprerbe Court for certain 
purposes being thus a nece.ssity, it was considered that 
the Court might w'elJ be given additional powers, 
including tliose already mentioned. 

Treaty-making i»ow'er beJoiigrd to tlie Union a« 
part 01 the subject of ‘ foreign affairs,’' it w^as decided 
as ai)pro])riate to invest the Supreme Court with juris- 
diction to decide finally, though not necessarily in the 
first instance, all niaLlers arising out of treaties, includ- 
ing f*xtradition between the Union and a foreign State. 

On Ihcf question of tlie genonil appellate juri-dic- 
tioii similar to that now exercinod by the Pi ivy 
C-ouncil it wms pointed out that under the new 
const itiition the jiirisdiclion of Ihe Privy Council 
the iilhmate authority would disappear and it was 
olnioiusly di'sirable that a similar jurisdiction sh<»uld 
now bc‘ conftMT(‘d on the Supreme Court. 

So far its the Jhiti.sli Indian units were concernt'd 
that jurisdiction should be co-extensive with the 
pre.-ruit juri.Hliction ol the Privy Council. A.s regards 
the Ji'diin State nuils there were at least two classes 
of ea.>(‘s when', in the in I crests of uniformity it 
wa'^ clearly de.sir;«l.>le that tlie final decision .'•hould re.st 
with tlie Sujueme Court, namely, cases involving the 
infi'rprc'talion of a l.aw of th^ Union and case.c involv- 
ing the interjiretation of a law of a unit and olher 
than tlu' Sf,ati‘ roncerned. 

On the (iwestion of advisniy jurisdiction of the 
Coiirt, it was reiaiguised ihal tfu're luul been cousider- 
alile differriice of ()i>iniou amongst jurists and political 
lliinkei's a.'^- to the ('Xpcdience of placing on the 
Siqmnu f^nirt an obligaliou to advise the head ot 
the State on diffi'ult qneslious of law. In spite ot 
argiiinents to the (>onlraiy, it was considi'red fX])f*dieut 
to confer a(hisory juri'tdiciion upon the Federal Court 
under the present Act. The Committee felt that it 
w'oiihl be, on Ihe wdiole, bettor to continue the juris- 
diction even under the new’ constitution. 

It i.s understood Mint the ('’oiiimilfee decided that 
the SupreiiH' Court should havf' at leaust tw’o Division 
Benches, each Division consisting of five judges in 
adtlit.mn to tlu' C'hief Justice. 

The qu;difir*atinns laid dowm for the judges of the 
Supreme Court W'ill be similar to lho.se in the Act of 
193/5 as regards tlu' judjres of the Federal Court. 

Future of the Indian States 

The following press note* had been issued by ihe 
Secret .‘iiiat of tlie Constituent Assembly on June 7 : 

Some irnpoitant decisions relating to the entry 
of Iiulian .States into the Constituent Assembly w’eie 
taken at a recent meeting of the joint Sub- 
committee of the two Negotiating Committers. 

In the case of groiip'^ of Stati's. it ha> been 
found Unit those Stati‘s which are anxious Lo send 
repn'seiitatives to the Assembly havi' riot been 
able to do M), as some other Slates in tlu group 
have not yet decided finally on llieir attitude ami 
it. has, therefore, not. been possible to get tlu* collec- 
tive machinoTy to function. The Sub-cjrmmiltee 
has deluded that after tin- 20lh June, .States wbidi 
are desirous of joining tln^ Assembly will procetal 
lo .select their reprp^seTltatives williout W'aiting any 
further for the other States and that they w'rtuld bo 
free to choose the full quota of repre.'entativos 
allowed to the group. 

Aa the next session of the Assembly is lik('ly 
to be held early in July, States are being requested 
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to send in the list of thnir re})roscntatives to thn 
Assi.'mbly Socrctariat by the 30th of June as far as 
possible. 

The Secretariat of the Constituent Assembly 
will now correspond directly with States in regard 
to the selection of Stales represenlatix ea and the 
Secretary of the Constituent Asstnnbly is address- 
ing the States concerned on the subject immediately. 

A few days later Hyderabad and Travancore 
presstxl their mti'iilion to declare themselves as in- 
dependent sovereign States. Hyderabad is being closcdy 
watched in India. Its libeial Prime Minister Sir Mirzu 
Ismail has resigned. He was in favour of the» States 
couimg to an agri’enicnt with tlie Congrc.ss. The Nawal) 
of Chhiitturi, a Mu.slnu liOague stalwart, has rei)l.‘u*€'d 
him. Sir Wiiltia- Mnnckloii is the constitutional 
advisier of tlie State and his recemt busy activities and 
iiio\emenls to and fiom Delhi have not escaped pub- 
lic notice. It ha.s been divlarial that no Indian Static 
can come in independently as a Hrilish Dominion but 
Loid Lislowel jiarried the quc'slion when he was asked 
whc'ther any of them could bo recognised na an 
iiidc'-pendimt Stall’. Ilussian apprehension of the esta- 
blishment of a Biilish milil-aiy base in Hyderabad is 
also not wilhoiit foundation. The silence of the British 
CloN'erutiK’nt o\er the Nizam's fuman di'claiiiig the 
iiidepondi'nc.c of Hyderabad may certainly hmd siit>- 
j)ort to the above views. British (joveiniiient's decla- 
rations on Sl:it'‘o are still meaningfully vague. 

Mi’anwhile, signs of avvaki’iiiug among the States 
peo])le are uiimistakahh'. The Standing Committee of 
th(* All-India Staltv Pi'oplc's Conference have i)as.'ed 
the following resolution* : 

The dei iarutieii of the Biilish Cosernineai! dated 
June 3, 1947, stales that the poHiljoii in regard to the 
Stales remains the same a^* il was under the Cabinet 
MisHon’s Siatenicnr of May 12. 1946. The Stales Peo- 
ph-'s CoiifenT.icr have previously dia-Jared their policy 
and inleiprr'latioii of ihis scheme. It lias been pointed 
out ihai the imjdicallons ol the C^ahinol jMi‘'sion's scheme 
were that the people of ihe Stales mu-i have an ossen- 
lial N'.ifc i't di:teriiiiiiing iheii fiiUire. Breau'^e of thi-.. 
lepresiMitatiori was given to the Stale.-, as to the rest 
of India on the po[nihuion basis, of one per million. 

The Standing (Jommille'’ lias never aicplel the 
iecer.li iiiierpi elation of the llic(»ry of i’aramoiinU y. In 
any r'veiii if Paramounicy lapses it cannot mean that 
tin* Princes '-houlrl funclimi ns auUnTatic and dr cpoiii- 
Bulei.'^ With full power to ili.sjiose of their Stales 
llicv will. The Cahiin*! Mi.-sio.-’rs slalemeiil rf May 16. 
1916, rnarle it (dear lhal the Stales wiMild form parts of 
I lie inejian I'nion and i! was not open to any .Slate U* 
go out of the linirin. On the Japs(^ of Par.'imoiinicy il 
does not and cannot follow that any State is free 
to go out of the liiiinn. Any sindi conception would 
meet with fuiitaslic re.sulls and India would lie reduced 
to a Stai<^ of anarchy. 

It is well-known none of the .Slates was completely 
independent at the lime of the advent of the British 
power. In some way or other they recognised and suh 
initled to su/.eranity of the Moghul Empire, the Mali- 
ratta siipremai'y, the Sikh kiriigd(un or later the British 
pow(‘r. A niimher nf Stales wi-re created hv the British 
many of them having no sen.se whatever of an indepen- 
dent existence in the past. 

To reeognise the light of ihe.se States to indepen- 
dence now is to go again.st history and tradition, law 
and praelire a.s well as practical implications of the 
situation to-day. 

In any event it must he recognised that on the lapse 
of Paiurnountcy sovereignty resides in the people of 


the Stales and Princes can only he constitutional nilers 
embodying the peopl(*'s .soveieigniy. Any ruler declar 
ing Ills State iiidepenKhmt will thereby express his 
hostility not only to the Indian Union hut 'to hii^ own 
people. Such an act will liave to he resisted. 

The Committee trusts, llicrcfure, that all remaining 
States will join the Constituent Assembly of India in 
terms of the agn^cmeiil ajnved at heiween the Nego- 
tiating (ioinmiili'cs. In the event of any Slate rclusin»f; 
to do so, the Slundiiig (^oinniiltee r(X|iJ(‘8ls the Cnusii- 
tiieni Assembly to allow the j)eo])le ef Mich a State 
to oleil their own reiiresentalives to lli<; .Assembly so 
that the Slat!' may he properly represented and the 
jieople’s \iews might prevail. 

The Comiiiitlee is iiifoiiiM'd lhal as a cm secpieiicc 
of Brili‘'h withdrawal Irom India llic Political Dcparl- 
rneiils and its ag(*ncies in the .Stales are being v>«»un«! 
up. Vi'hile welctuning llir ending of a system if. llie 
Department which lias dune great harm to India and 
the .Stales, tin' (iominillce disapproves id tin* steps being 
taken whieli eie, likely to Icuu to aduiinisli alive cJiaos 
all over India. The Political Di parlmc! <t and the resi 
deiiides and agencies w^cii* no; only the agents fiu' 
(‘.airying out the functions id Paiamoiinicy bin also 
repiesc'r.ied the Ceiilial aiilliDiiiy of the (iovcnimcni t»i 
India in iinmi'rous mattirs ol commoii c(>nc(*rn Ji 
neecs-'iiry and inevitable lhal si>mi- cejilial agency wh ;.(]id 
exi'^t loi carrying toil these (*ominon innciio.m. Si» 
Jong as SI. me new anangement not nunlc ioi tin-, 
purpose lire (txisling slrin lure ui.d cliani.el-, of (‘om 
miiiviedliun should l)c mainlaineil with .‘•niiahle modi- 
fications and willioin (*X('ic»sin'‘ Paraniounlcv Iwmne e-.. 
This Will hi* to the advantage i f Imtii tin* CrM\.*t ii:in*iil 
of India and the Slates. 

d’lit* .‘^l.tnding Ciomrniika*, rfu refou* d* mands that 
the Political Depaitnii'ni and its agcruii^* hi* hainli'd 
over to the Co\einmi*nt (tf India ioi ilii--, jxiriiifs'', "i 
“ill till* idl(*i nat i\e a lU'W Cenlia! Di*j'aitin'* '! '■liiniht hi* 
ereateil immeilialely which l•;Jn tnki* «*luiTg'* ot ihi- ‘-lalT 
piopcrty and huildings. eipiipmrn! and rei*ords of the 
Pidiijeal Department. Kesiih rn ii*^ ai d AgiMu les In lie* 
States. 

It is the ctifisideied opinion of tin* Slamhng Coin- 
inillee of the A.i.S.l\(h lliai. on tin* i<*i niinaiion of 
Paramounicy, .soveieigniy sliould a*- a matter of course 
rc-l 111 tin* people fd the Slaie-^. in view of this the 
atleinpi of the RuJeis of States in eeiiain ageiici«*s, at 
the iiisjaiiee of local n ^.i(h*iils. to foiin C(«MJicil <>1 
Hillers of Stalls to aiu.iex tlieniselves certain adniini> 
trulive functions of I'arainouiitey is indelitnsihle and 
tonsiiiule, a serious emnoachmeni on the .sovereign 
rights of the peoph*. So long as the Smtes arc not 
nftieieiijjy democratised to enable tin: people of llio 
Slates to exercise their soveieigniy, the adnniiistraiive 
fuiietior.Si ii-f Paranioiirili y shoulrJ continue to Ije exer- 
cised by Ihe Interim (ioverhmenl of India which com- 
inand-s the confidence of the people of the Slates as 
well. 

The Commit lee fiirllmr calls upon the Stales that 
during the interven/ing period popular Interim (inverii- 
ments .should he esiuhlished in the .Slates or groups 
of Slate.M and that steps .*-liould be taken for setting up 
a suitable macdiinnry in each State or group of Stales 
for framing the cu-nslitulioni on the basis of full res- 
ponsible government through a Constiuieni Assembly 
composed of the duly elected people'.s representatives. 

This Committee has conaidered the procedure ap- 
proved by the joint Sub-Commitiee of the two Nego- 
tiating (Committees for the election of the popular, re- 
presentatives from ilie residuary group of States, Lock- 
ing to the number and dispersed character of these 
Slates and estates as also the total absence of ropre- 
sentalive institutions in llumi. it is the considered 
opinion of this Committee that the joint Sub-Commiit'ee 
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ilself should selecr the two popular irprescniatives from 
f a panel of names suhniiiied by popular organisations 
in ihe ^rcas concerned, thus adhering to the original 
pBoposuU of the Joint Suh-(loinnjiiicr in ihi-. behail. 

The A.-I. (3.C. passed the following resolution 
Uic future of Iiuliiiri States : 

'J’ho A.-I.C. O. welcomes the association of 
many Indian States in the woik of the Constituent 
A(*sc'mbly. ''riu' Committee Lopes lliat the remaining 
Stales will also co-o]ierale in this building up of 
the const it iitioufij stnicturc of Free India in which 
Ibe State units will he equal and autonomous shunTt* 
with the otiuu- units: of the Federation. 

J'he position of the Stales m the constitutional 
changes that are taking place v\as iK'liiU'd iu the 
Mi'inoiandum pnsenic'd by the Cabinet Mission on 
the 121 h May, 1940, and the Statement of the IClb 
Aliy, 194f). i’he recfUit Slate nunt of tlie 3rd June. 
J917. has not addeil to Ihese in any way. The 
iio.-iljoi) aceonling to llnse ]*aiK'r- \\a^ ttiat tlu^ 
Tudian Union would eorisisl (*f the proviiuav. atul 
tile Stales, that parariioiuilcv would lap.si on 
Mi(' haiisb'r of pmvi'r, and tbit in tlie eMUil of any 
Stale not entering into a feileral ndatioUship witli 
il'( riiion jt w'ill enter into ullier pnlincnl arv.aiigf'- 
hn I'is with ii. In tin' Meniuraiidiiiu. it was further 
.da .'eil I ha! Mi(. Jbilisli ( Joveriuneul had been in- 
ini’enued lo- tlu' Indian Static that (Itey d('sirn{ jn 
iheir own inieie>1.s ,ind in the inlcreds of India a*’ 
a wiiole both to make Ilnur contiiburion to the 
niing of di( sfiucluK' and to taki tludr due 
u*e in it when if is comnleted \ ho]»e w:u mImj 
e\p I ih.it the vanou- Stair- Cnvernrncnl.-. wliicdi 
li.ad alread\ done •vo would fake aruive sU'pH 

]da( theni'relve^ in c.hwt ‘lud eriiislant touch 
-Mth puldic rpiruou in thru Stalt-^ t»y means nf 
irpre''('nf.'il ive ue't it nl ions It was suggested that 

'Msiiuc: a'’i aiigements as In'fw’ecMj the StatC‘^ and 
th< (J()\ ( ininr lit of India ^diould continue in regard 
to mallei^ n! comaiou ( uncerii until new agreo- 
luiu;-! Were •omploted. 

Whih' I’l'cngiii-aiig that, some progri'-s has br'en 

mule in -'oijH' Slates towards repn-senlative ingti- 

liihnii-- I hr- A -I C C. legu'ls that during tlii- ]»avl 
Cfihca! year. ^iiK-r tlie Alcinoraiidum of the Cabiiud 
Mi-'ion, tins prog’’f’'‘s' has Ixum eery limited both 

in it"- oxfenl. and fjuaJily. In \ iew' of the ba.'ic 
elianges that arr' going to tak-’ ]dace in Imlia within 
the next two niouths, 1x^1111 ing fn^u tlu' comtdete 
tiansfer of r owr-r to Imlnn bands, it, i.s of vital 
importance that piogrr'.ss Irarling to rrspon-iblo 
goveinnir'iit .-bould f.ake place rapidly in the Slatr's 
ddie A.-T.O.C. trusi.s that all the States will 
initiate the.se changf>s so as to ker'j) in line with th(' 
fast changing siliifition in Indi i and at the same 
time prorlucc coiitcntimmt ;md self-reliance in their 
people. 

The arrangements made under para mount ev 
the jiast, dealt, hiicr alia, with the .serninty of India 
as a whole. In the interest of tint security, various 
anaiigemenls were agreed to limiting th<' power of 
the States’ itullioritie.s and at the same time grant- 
ing llirm proteetion. The question of the security 
of India, as well as other matters are as important 
today as at any time previouslv and cannot be 
ignored in deciding the future of thp States. 

The A.-T. C.C. cannot admit the right of any 
State in India to declare its indepenrlence and to 
jive in isolation from the ro*st of India. That would 
ne a denial of the course of Indian bi^toi-y and of 
‘*the object ives of 1h(> Indian people today, 

Th/' A.-I. C^C. trusts that the rulers .of the 
St.atos will nppr€Mjiate fully the situation as it exists 
■ 'today and wilt in full co-ojicration with their iieoplo 


enter as democratic units in the Indian Union, 
thereby serving the caiisi' of their own people as. 
well as of India as a whole. 

Thi* (kiraiiiitUe does not agree wdth the thouiry 
of panimourPcy as enunciated and intcTjiri'ted by 
the Jiniish Government ; but ev(*ii if tluit is 
accejited the eonsequencofe that follow from the 
lapse of that parariioiiritcy are limited in extent. 

I’lie jiriMlegts ami obligation.^ a.s well a.-; the sub- 
sisting right.'* a.s between the Slates and the Govi'rn- 
meiit of Indi.’L cannot ho adveisi-ly affect I'd jiy the 
lapse of paramount c*y. The>f- rights and obligation^ 
ha\e to be fon^iilercd sepaiately and rt'ni'Wfd or 
eliangc'd by mutual agreement. The rolation.'-liip 
Ix'iwefn till' GovmaimeUl of India and the States 
would not !e exhausted by tlu- lap>e of p.ira- 
mountcy. Tlu- l.ipse doe^ not hvid to tlie indepen- 
dence* of tlu Sl.ale.s. Both from the piomt of vie'v 
of thf- -piiit iindeilving ihe Memorandum of 121 h 
Alav and I Im Statement of IGlh Alay 194C. as wall 
!i< flu* M<ckriow'h'dg(‘d rights of the people all oyer 
the world t.odav it Is cleai that tlu* peoirh* of the 
St.ale-' iiiu^t lia\c n dnmiiialiiig voice in any 
decision*-! ngardiiig ih("n S{)\ ereignty . it is admit- 
ted ir-uje-i with ih(‘ I'eoTile, and if parMiiiounf cy 
lap.^e- reMilfing iii the c'nduig of the vej ition.'.-hi; . of 
rlu Si : ite- to tlu* Crown tlu inhrrrnl riirlii'v of the 
, 1 * 0 ]ih‘ 'lie not ilffectfil lluMf'Iiy foi flu* W 0 *.O'\ 
P.'iidu Nchni rej^re.sf'iited the views of tlu- wbob’ 
coiinirv wlien he .v:iid. “If 1 h.ul anything to do with 
the Govecnnu'nt that w i-’ likely to come in+n exis- 
tfiu'c two ni(»nfhs lumci* and wdiifli wib h:ivc lh(' 

nfliority and ]»ower In make lid- decharatinn, I should 
]ik» to -ay and otlu'i* I'ountni'^ to know' that wa* will 
not n'cogni-'** nn\ indepciuhnc/ of any Stale in 
!ndi.a. Further, th.it aiiv » ('cognition of ,'^ny such in- 

d»'p('n(!enc(' by any fnna'gn ]»owv-r. w’hiclievrT it may 
be and wlun'ver it may lx wall be eon^idf'rcd n.s an 
unfru'iidly .icl,” Britain would do well to note iu time 
that the Indian pioph' wall not permit, .anything to 
Iiappr'ii in Tndi'i m anv Slate wdu'cli -iffect-* fiindn- 

mt'nf'illy tlu* >ecurity of India, either in relation to 
(h'feiice anangf'ini'nts or in relation to I’onlaet.*; with 

foreign pow (’!•«. 7’his should not only hi- ip.ali«ed by 
Brif.iin and the Indian St:it.(',< but it is desirable tint 
other I'Oiinfrif'^ and pnw’er.s -dipnld also realise and 
appreciate tlu- sit nation. 

ListoirpJ on FitUirc of Sfrtrs 

Lord Ijstow’cl. Secretary of State for India, aunoir ■^ ing 
the new plan in ihi' Hoii'^e of l.nrd-!. made sunu* cfFori 
to cltUif\ the future of priiu r lv Stale*; to wdii< h llic new 
plan expie'^-l\ doe>« not appb. After the tran-<fev <d 
power, he -^aid. the prine(‘lv .States would be frta- to elu'Ov 
»hf ir »'wn future and that Hiitisb parainoir'i»r\ would end. 
Coiirsc.s left open to them 'would be nulononiy affiliaii'Ui 
with eJilier Faki-tau or I Pndiisl.'iii lb* A%oidd net 
whether the, prinr.ely States were eligible for Dominion 
Status hut he de( lared that Britain' did ixu won I (un pi .ale 
erUering into stieeial relations witli aiiv of tlnmi. In India. 
Ivord Moiinihattcn .said ralegorieall> that the States could 
not enter separatelv as Doniiniioris. 

T,.‘«lov\'el .said that, ■while speaking alio'.milicr without 
nuilonsalion from anv Indian (piarier, be Ix'litwed that no 
Hindu eommunily would I<»ok favoiirablv on a ATo'^lem 
rorridor pas.sing ilirougli its mid^t. Most Britons regarded 
the creation (d a rorrid<»r impossible. 

The Covernment plan eon tempi ate-; the wilhdrawrnl of 
Briii.sh inxi’p^ from India iminediatoly after the transfer 
of aiithoritv to the. Indian people unless India requests 
some special railiiarv aid, T.islowel said. 

Imlia has virtually no Navy but a coastline of extra- 
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ordinary length, he observed. It may well be, he said, 
that India for a time would appreciate protection of un- 
guarded shores by the British Mavy and that under cer- 
tain circumstances it might desire aid in the protection 
of some land borders. 

In reply to a question as to whether oilier doniinious 
might object to the inclusion, even for a short time, of 
one or two new Dominions in; the Commonwealth, Lisiowd 
said that all parts of the Empire had been informed on 
the progress of the negotiations and that thcio wa^ 
“general agreement” that the best possible settleintni was 
being offered. 

The Commonwealth, he said, has some of the character- 
istics of a club and that new menibors may nut be 
admitted williout the approval of the established member- 
sliip. India, however, had played a role in the Common- 
wealth for a long time and is liio sti anger to the Empire, 
he said. 

He added that among the Dominions there may not he 
complete unity as to every detail but that the general 
structure of the Indian settlement has Empire approval. 

He said also that there has beerii a large measure of 
approval of the plan among Indian leaders but he would 
hazard no prediction as to what the Indian electorarc 
would decide. 

Lord Listowel was asked what would happen if India 
or a part of it rejected the British settlement. There is, 
he replied, no alternative plan. 

The Secretary of State for India, Lord Listowel, told 
journalists that the India plan was “the only alternative to 
force as a means of settling the differences of the Indian 
people.^ 

With the thermometer al the India Office beyond the 
90 Fahrenheit mark, lA)rd Listowel said: “It is a cuinpro- 
mise and is therefore not entirely satisfactory to either 
party. 

“As India enters the last stage of her journey to Self- 
government, she carries with her the heartfelt good wishes 
of the British people and the firm hope that she may be 
spared from the suffering of communal strife.” 

Lord Listowel said there was a possibility that Hindu- 
stan and Pakistani might agree on the choice of the indi- 
vidual to act as the Governor-General. If they did not, 
then two Governors-Gcncral might be appointed. 

“The advantages of partition will be realised more 
clearly after partition has taken place,” he continued. 

“History affords many precedents of separate countries 
with common frontiers living in perfect harmony.” He 
cited as a perfect example the case of the United States 
and Canada. 

The contribution which the British Coraoinnwealth 
could make to world peace and security would be strength- 
ened by the membership of Hindustan and Pakistan even 
though it mav be for a limited period. 

“And this is more than ever necessary at this time 
when a new spirit of freedom and progress stirs among 
the people of the Far East,” Lord Listowel added. 

Answering questions he said that representatives of 
the United Nations could be invited to sit on the Indian 
Boundary Commission if the interested parties desired to 
invite them. 

On the North-Western Front 

The Briliah Govemment’s decision to have a 
referendum in the North-Weat Frontier Province baa 
been considered unwarranted and unjust by most of 
the people in the country. Only a year ago, Congress 
had won a decisive majority in the Legislature by 
^hting on the issue of Pakistan and there is no 
juatiffcation for ordering a referendum to the same 
voters on the same issue so soon after the last elec* 
tions. It is a clear surrender to the Muslim League’s 


hooliganism in that province. The minorities bave 
terribly suffered there, the British authorises failed 
to protect their life, property and honour of women- 
folk. The partisan role of the British officials in that 
province, beginning from the Governor down to the 
Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ismail Khan is now an 
open secret although their exact relation with the 
present Britisli Government is unknown. It has ap- 
peared strange to the people in this country that 
in spite of repealed exposures made by the Frontier 
Ministry of Governor Caroe’s conduct, be was not 
removed. On top of it, the new India Secretary, Lord 
Listowel, came out with an astounding and false state- 
ment ‘that the League's Civil Disobedience movement 
there was pf^ac(^ful.’ The minorities in the Frontier 
Province have a right to vote in the coming referendum 
which means life for them if the province votes for 
Indian Union and death for them if it chooses to join 
Pakistan. In such a vital matter for them, the League 
has warned Ibe Frontier minorities to keep out of the 
polls. We wonder if Lord Mountbatton has taken note 
of this fact. The Pathans havo made groat sacrifices for 
the achievement of Indian freedom. When they stand 
on the threshold of their great ac^hievement and are 
eager to share the fruits of freedom with their Indian 
comrades, the British Goven:ment have conspired to 
push them into Pakistan only to placate the arch 
botray(*r of thp Indian nation, Mihammad Ali Jinnah. 
Khan Abdul Gnffur Khan, the Frontier Leader, is a 
simple Pa than, but in intelligence and foresight he 
is second to none. In the course of a reply to a letter 
received by him from a highly placed and responsible 
official, the Khan wrote that ho believed that the 
^lish were very anxious to build a permanent 
military base in the Frontier Province against appre- 
hended Ru.^sian aggres.sion and for this purpo-se they 
were very keen to include that province in Piikistan. 
In his reply, the Khan emphatically says, “Vote for 
Pakistan is vote for British duiiiination and supremacy 
of fi on tier.” 

The Khan has made valuable revelations when in 
his letter, ho referred to the background of tht> corn- 
mimal troubles in his province. He says : 

The agents of Britiah imperialism persuaded 
the Pathans to start a communal crusade against 
the Hindus injecting communal venom in their 
minds by baseless propaganda against the Hindus. 
Communal riots in Hazara, Dera Ismail Khan and 
other places culminating in loot and arson and were 
net results of the preaching of gospel of hatred by 
Muslim Leaguers who were really agents of the 
British imperialism. Hindus and Sikhs were shot 
during processions. In short, movements started 
under the name of the League was clearly the out- 
come of communal fanaticism although the British 
Governor very tactfully characterized it as political 
movement and succeeded in impressing his view- 
point to the Viceroy. All this is being done only to 
dislodge the popular Ministiy and transfer power 
to such people as the British can trust for every 
purpose to serve their ends.” 

Alluding to his interview with the Viceroy 
Badshah Khan revealed that he had clearly told the 
Viceroy that the Pathans had given clear verdict on 
the issue of Pakistan. General elections year back 
unequivocally demonstrated that the Pathans would 
not tolerate dommation of' any other nation and that 
elections in Frontier at this stage were of no avail 
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although he would have no objection if they were 
held in all provinces. Exposing the British intentions 

Badshah .Khan remarked : 

• 

If Frontier is not included in Pakistan Domi- 
nion British objective cannot be gained and this 
is the sum and substance of Pakistan tlieory and 
demand. The background of the whole communal 
bickering resulting in the heavy toll of life and 
property all over the country is that the British 
wish to prepare the ground for clinging to Pakistan 
Dominion. 

Referring to Russian bogey the Frontier Gandhi 
said : 

AiS long as the Frontier Piovinco is not in- 
cluded ill the Pakistan Dominion, the British would 
always feel danger of Russian aggression. It is why 
that they are very keen to build a pormonent base 
in Frontier. With this ob.iect in view a conspiracy 
has been hatched to ruin the Pathans and make the 
Frontier a battle-gi’ound of next war against Russia. 
Thf* Pathans .should realise that coming war would 
bo quite different from thi‘ previous ones a.s that 
would result in complete annihiliation of nations 
and countries. 

A joint meeting of the Frontier Provincial Con- 
gress Coinmitt('(’. the Congress ParliaineTitary Part.v 
and Red Shirt Commanders was convened at Pesha^vap 
on Jut.e 12 to di ride u]ion the course that nationalist 
Pathans sliould a<lopt to fight file coming^referendum. 
anungomenls for winch are being riqiidly ^made. The 
meeting after long deliberations, adopted a resolution 
wliich vested Khan Abdul Caffui Khan with all powers 
to take whatever action he thought best. After the 
meeting, the KJiari told the pressmen that he was 
leaving for Delhi to attemd the Congr(}Ss meetings and 
at tlie sSame time he would try to contact other 
]iolitical ])rirtie.« if such ofiportunity arose. He ex- 
plained that the aim before him w’as an honourable 
Hettlenient and that he had nimh' two attempts to 
(anitact leaders of the Muslim League apparently 
without, response. The referendum will bo held in the 
first week of July. 

Strangulation of Sind Minorities 

Charges of a systematic eliininatioii of minorities 
in Sind from all walks of life and their political, 
economic, educational, and cultural strangulation, 
have been made in a statement by Dr. Choitram 
Gidwani, President of the Sind Provincial Congress 
Committee. In the course of the statement he says : 

*‘1 am amazed to read the address of Pir IHahi 
Bux, delivered by him at a gathering of Sindhis at 
Bangalore. He has the audacity to say that the 
Muslim League Ministry has not been following a 
policy prejudicial to the commercial and cultural 
activities of Hindus. The fact is that the League 
Government has done everything to suppress the 
rights and privileges of the non-Muglim minority 
community, in accordance with a well-planned and 
chalked-out programme, implemented wiih a high 
degree of thoroughness. 

The resolution on communal ratio in services, 
accepted by the Government, has a wide and far- 
^ reachingf implication. It is not only in services, but 
in trade, transport and education — in fact in every 
*• walk of life — that this vicious principle is being 
rtgoromsly applied. 

The following facts prove, in clear and un- 
.. mistal^le terms, the Bind Government is deter- 


mined to suppre-ss all vital rights of the minority 
community by acting on this resolulion with .a 
vengeance. I'hoy are ; 

1. Almost all key posts in most of the depart- 
ments are held by Mudims. 

2. Till such time an the Mu.sliiiis attain the 
statutory 70 per cei.t in smice.s, ('ight out of ten 
po.'sts have been reserved for them. 

3. Where a suitable Muslim is not available, 
a non-Sindhi Muslim is to be preferred to a Sindhi 
Hindu. 

4. In the Education Detifirtnient. all but rnino’* 
and subordinate posts arp held by Muslim?:. The 
Dinctor of Public Instruflion is aliTady a Muslim. 
So are the EducitionaJ Inspector aiid the Inspec- 
tns< of Girl Scliools, and now the pof^ts of the 
Prineipal of the newly .’•■larfed College of ToaclieiP 
and the tluee newly ereati'd Regional Inspectors of 
Kdueafion li.ivf- been filled by Muslim?. Similarly, 
the three lop nl.ua? in the Univcisity ' have also 
been filled by Muslims. 

The Sind Uiii\eisily Act, for which Pir Illahi 
15ux nuhst own major iesi)onsibiIity, is a retrograde 
and reactionary iiuaisnio. making communal i-epie- 
sentution a dominant fealure of the [TnivtTsity. Pir 
Ilia hi Bux ha? declared that in Sind fl'rdu Lsball be 
the medium of instructifui-. He h.i^ all along n'fused 
to allow any gian(« to Ili’uii .'*eliooI.s. Ho has again 
declined to make any provision for the teaching of 
ITindiistaiii in Th'vnagri .script. 

It was ncentlv n'porled in tin* P^’c.'S'j how' he 
if^ed his offici.al po-sition fo make Flindii.s coniributc 
funds for the Muslim League Conference. Again, 
in the supprf\ssion of municipalities, Pir Illahi 
I>u\s lecoid i.« unequalled. 

Tills is ju.st a skrlelon outline of Iht' part 
Pir Illahi Ruv has hern jdayiug a’* a Ministej- in 
the League GovcTunirnt of Sind. For a Minister, 
who ride*: rough-shod over the rights and pri\-ilegna 
of the mjnoiitv coininiinily to nrike .a statement 
lo th«‘ elTect t.haf he and his Oovernniimt h.ave 
b'Tii fair and impa^-tial is to say the least, ri dis- 
tortion of facts and deliberate mis-rejire-scnlatiou 
that nIi.'iII not deceive many per.son.s. 

Assurance.s to minorities have proved altogethor 
f.alse in evcTy .area, wdioie the Muslims are in a majo- 
rity and the administration is in I lie hands of tiio 
fieogiie. The only way lo bring them to l.heir senses 
Is to reciprocate such administrative meM.snrps rigidly 
:mcl to cut down dra.stically all weightagp,s enio3^od by 
the Mu£ilim.s iu aieas where they are in a minority. 

Indians in East Africa 

The nature of the aggressive racial discrimination 
pm sued by the Whiles in Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika 
and Zanzibar, has been revealed by Mr. S. G. Amin, 
President of the East African National Congress. 
Indian settlers there occupy a very important position. 
They have played a conspicuous part in the country’s 
development. The population there con^sjst.s of four 
racial groups, idz., tlie Africans, the Indians, the Arabs, 
and :hc Europeans. 1'he Arab.s are mainly concentrated 
in Zanzibar and the coastal belts of Tanganyika and 
Kenya. The Africans, Indians and Europeans* are 
scattered all over the four territories. Mr. Amin gives 
a graphic account of how the entire administration in 
F/ast Africa is controlled by Europeans and how on 
the evc of Indian independence a bid for European 
Ruj there is being made. He writes : 

The Europeans control the administration and are 
privileged. Although they are less than 50,000 in the 
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whole area, they hold all the key positions in the 
Government and the Railway administrutionu. 

In the Executive and LegiHlative council^ ini the 
Judiciary, in the municipal and local bodies, the official 
side is represented by European members. On the non- 
official side too, the Europeans occupy a predominant 
position far beyond what their number would justify. 
For example in Kenya, out of the 12 members of the 
Executive Council of the (Governor 11 are Eun)pcans and 
the only non^Europetn is an Indian. 

In the Legislative Council of 40 members only nine 
are non-Europeans. In tlic Judiciary all judges at.d 
magistrates are Europeans. In no municipal corporation 
or Board, non-Europcanis command even equal repre- 
sentation though they form an overwhelming maj(»ril\ 
in all towns. 

The policy of racial discrimination of Soiub Africa 
has been imported and is being tried out in East 
Africa. The persistent resistance of the Indian com- 
munity has been the only factor which has prevented 
the ftuccesbfiil implement at ion of tliesf* racial policies. 
Ira retaliation the white admiriislratois have Hied to 
curtail industrial and commercial activities of the 
Indian community and restrict tlioir immiurntiiiu and 
encourage more Europeans i© settle in the countiy. 
The necessity of appeasing India ou minor points has 
forced Britain to go easy on her judicy of establishing 
a white dominion in East Africa. 

Now that India is becoming independent an clernert 
of urgency has entered into the struggle. Tlie Euro- 
pean side wants to create circumstances which will 
frighten Indians into leaving East Africa and to pre- 
vent more from coming in. 

On the other hand, every effort is being made to 
increase the European population as speedily as po*.- 
aible. If India heeenms sovereign befoie the Europeans 
succeed in passing the total of Indians, the Europeaiife 
hope to obtain seU government tor the European^, lil. ‘ 
the dominion of South Afiica, where Eurupeur.s will 
have all the powers and privileges and Indians, \rahs 
and Africans will Jiave as much say ini the affairs of 
the country as their noii European i>retlircn in South 
Africa possess. 

Since ilie beginning of lliis ceniurv efforts Imv' 
been made to restrict ininiigraiion. Between 1920 and 
1924 the Europeans agitated lo end Indian irnmii.nation 
and demanded self-government for themselves, like in 
South Afirca. It is the Indian oppnsition and the help 
from India which frustrated these efforts. 

Since 1944 with the h<’lp of the local admiiii-iraiions 
immigration control was imposed to affect the Indians 
only. The immigration control hills in 1945, in the 
opinion of the Indian deh'gation seiiir there, adversely 
affected Indian immigration though they were non- 
racial ini appearance. 

Tlie old immigration control hills, objected to by 
the Indians in East Africa and the Government of 
India, have been withdrawn and worse bills are being 
introduced. 

Tlie European settlers ha\e sought to expand their 
influence by land restrictions. The European seltlo- 
menit is mainly concentrated in the highJarids of Kenva 
and Tanganyika. Kenya higlilands which form the best 
part of the agricultural land in Kenya liave been re- 
served for European settlement, Africans, Arabs and 
Indians are all excluded from acquiring lands in these 
areas. Tliis policy is also penetraijiig into the ad- 
ministration! of Tanganyika highlands. Special funds 
have been spent, far beyond the capacity of Kenya 
colony, for the development of these areas to construct 
uneconomical railways and ini making them on attractive 
proposition for the Europeans. Tanganyika and Uganda 
have been financially in a sounder position. So the 
surpluses of Uganda and Tanganyika have been looked 


upon as a possible source for meeting the deficit budgets 
of Kenya, for many years to come. Moreover,. Euro- 
pearas of Kenya wish to dominate Tanganj'ika and 
Uganda. ** • 

These in short are the implications of the move- 
ment for closer union of Tanganyika, Uganda aiul Kenya, 
which has benu opposed by non-Euiopcaiis in tlie three 
territories. 

These are the various problems on which ihc 
struggle has been fought, namely, (1) the -undemo- 
cratic political domination of the Eurtipean cominiiuitv 
ini the executive, legislative, judicial and tl*e municipal 
administrations, (2) the illegal racial reservation ol 
the agrieiillural lands in the highlands for Europeans, 
(3) the various methods wlu-rehy Indian immigration 
has been curtailed anid European immigraiion encouiage*! 
and financed; and (4) effort at a closer union nf 
Uganda, Kenya anfl Tanganiyika. 

In all these battles, the Indian commimitY in Ka i 
Africa has taken a leading pait ard h.ive c.ained tiou* 
for the African people‘s to lie n ady and lake [uiii iii 
the struggle. 

But approaching indepr’ndcnec of liulin has ne-ikd 
u new situation'. The European officials and idvihaus 
are speeding up their anti-Indian campaign. lligIdamL 
reservation for the Europeans is hvdng made nc iiuivi - j 
by the Labour Secretaiy of State f<ir the (adonics, Mr. 
Crecch-Joncs. The new imniigralicti n nirol hills he 
tray the old design of prevenli' g Indian jini»\i,c..jii'''' 
The constitution of the proposed Cenlial Legislative 
Assembly for Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika being 
altered to establish Europeam domination at the Centre, 
as it oxiHis in the local leglslnlive councils. 

The Africfinp are gradtuillv becoming coiiscdoiH ol 
Iho nncroachmenfc of the Wiiiles on their rigltts and 
liberlics. but they are handicapped for want, of oduen- 
liojMtnd le idcrs. The resimnsibility to lead tlu' struggle 
has eoine over Indian shoulders. The Indians ai-e 
much Ix'llfT eqnipptM:! to i^revent White domination in 
East Africa and to establisli s{'Jf-government, in whi(‘h 
all races will have an equal opporliinity and in which 
the Africans will, in llicir own right, have a pre- 
dominant posilion. Circumstances are also favourable 
for the pcrfmnmnce of this sjicred task. Tlu' relations 
betwe('n the Afrieans, Indians and the Arabs are very 
cardial. They have all ex])res.sed their willingness to 
work together. Mr. Amin says that with the formation 
of the Interim Governnu'nt in India, Africans had 
declared that Uic'v looked up to India and Indians 
to lend a helping hand in their struggle for freedom- 
and progress, jioJitical and economic. 

An Unwise Step 

Muslim refugees in Bihar have been granted 
frocdoin to pick up any site of their clioice. This 
freedom can be availed of not only by Muslims of 
liot-affected areas but also by those from areas where 
no disturbances took place but the people left the 
villages out of fear. Such refugees of either category 
who are unwilling to return to their former homes 
and want to settle elsewhere will receive a sum not 
exceeding Rs. 1000 in cash or^ in materials or both, as 
they would have received if they had returned to their 
former homes. As further assistance Government will 
also tiy to give whatever help is possible in negotiating 
the disposal of their homestead lands. The only condi- 
tion that has been laid down is that the refugees musk, 
make their own arrangement for lands for ^building 
their houses. This scheme has been announced by the 
Rehabilitation Minister of Bihar. The freedom e3(- 
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tended to the Muslim refugees to pick up any site of 
their choice is a clear concession of the Muslim 
League demand for the creation of Muslim pockets in 
tliQ province. A . clever location of these puckc‘ts, 
constructed at Government expense, may prove in not 
too distant future sources of endless trouble in Biliar 
which may end even in a division of the province. 
The history of the past four decades has demonstrated 
that weightages and concessions granted to unfair and 
unjust claims with a view to placating a section of 
the people who never contribute to the national 
struggle but spring up when the struggle conn-s to 
fruition cannot but end in unplenSiint r(‘.siilts. Bribery 
ill any shape or form is detriinenhal to ultimate 
national interest. 


Replacement of I. C. S. by A. -I. T. S. 

‘'The task of creating the inaeiiiiiery ft>r the 
provision of technical education may w('ll be c(inducted 
on a basis of co-ordmatiori between the. provinces and 
the States. For this tas.k loo vast for a singF 

province or State to undertake in a satisfactory and 
comprehensive manner. An All-India servifM' of techni- 
cal education would niinimi.se cost by avoiding waste 
and overlapping. The n('(!('ssity is also too .ibiding and 
porinaiioiit to bo influenced by c^'ery passing wind of 
politics.” Thus observed Mr. N. It. Sarker, (Chairman 
of the All-Tndia Council of Teclinical Education, 
iifhln'ssiiig the s('COiui meeting of the Council in 
Bangalore and suggf'.sling to the Government of India 
that in of thi' difllcult times through which they 

were passing they should take all possible steps neces- 
saiy for building up facilities of higher technical 
education. 

Today with the advent of National Government 
in power, the pnigramme of nationalisation has already 
been Set afoot. The success of this programme def»eiid8 
mainly on the availability of technicians, but the in- 
convenient reality is that there is a great dearth ol 
technical jiersonnel of the type n'quired. The phms 
of hydro-electric dovelopmetit, road4)uilding projects, 
irrigation, agricultural improvements and various other 
Ilians lying ready in the archives of J^ie Governments, 
both Central and Provincial, would require a large 
bo<ly of t(»chnifians. According to onr approximate 
estimate, these schemes of post-war development, 
alone wcmld need twenty thousand technicians, not to 
speak of the growing needs of the private (‘nterprise. 
As to the question of utilizing foreign .skill, the possi- 
bility of any large scale import of the foreign technical 
experts cannot but be discounted. 

Soviet Russia offers an illuminating example ol 
what a nation can achieve in the sphere of economic 
development by stimulating scientific research and 
technical education. Before the war the managing and 
higher technical staff of Soviet economy formed about 
ono-aeventh of the total population which enabled her 
to increase her war-potential to unprecederted pro- 
portions. Tills upholds the case for the creation of 
these facilities in under-developed countries 1 ke India 
as being self-evident. Indian scientists had made bril- 
liant origiiKil contributions in numerous branches and 
achieved worldwide fame and renown. The results of 
their research had also been of considerable aid to 
industrieH. “Nevertheless, it remains true,’* says Mr. 
Sarker, “that these researches have not been fully and 
properly jco-related to the needs of industries, due 


mainly to the deficient facilities of technical education 
in our countiy," 

Official awareness of this crying need led to the 
appointment of an ad hoc Committee to advise 
provision of higher educational facilities in India. In 
Its interim Report, tiie Cominittoe stressed the neces- 
sity of establishing a mimiuuiu standard of efficiency 
lor higher Lecliiiical education a.^. well as of ensuring 
adequate supply oi trained personnel and was of the 
view that technical education should be under the 
direction of an All-India Council for technical educa- 
tion both for promotion of efficiency and for 
cffi’ctive mdiutenaiice of tlie standard. Accordingly, 
the Report lecomiiunded tlie establishment of not less 
than four higher technical institutions in different 
parts of India, east, west, north and south. The 
eastern Institute was to be set up in Calcutta, while 
the establishment of the western Institute in or near 
Bombay wa.s to be taken up in hand concurrently or 
failing that as soon after as possible. Some members 
considcrod that (ho Delhi Polytechnic, for developm(‘nt 
of which it was proposed to .spend rupees eight lakhs, 
might be convert(‘d into the northern higher technical 
iu.slitntion. As to the southern one, Madras Goveru- 
iiiont is reportOii to have suggested that tlic southern 
In.-<ritute be in Madras and fifth regionjil institution 
for Central India is to be located in Central Pro- 
vinces. 

Meanwhile, the All-India Council of Technical 
Education was set up by the Government of India 
with three prior objectives, viz : 

(1) To survey the whole field of technical edu- 
cation in India ; 

(2) to consider the df^sirfibility of estaVili^hing 
high grade teohniral iiislitutions, and 

(3) to promote inter-provincial co-ordination of 
Jill-lndia schemes of t('clmieal education. 

Endorsing the recommendations of the ad hoc 
Committee, the Council sc'l ui> six All-India Boards 
of technical stiuiie.s. These })oaid,^ iCOTisisI ing of exjierts 
drawm from all over India were engaged in drawing uP 
syllabuses of studies and evolving sound methods of 
leaching and examinations. 

But. although the recommend.ation of the Council 
to establish at least one or two leehnical institutes 
immediately has been accepted by the Government, 
there are not sufficient indications to show 1hat. 
Government are moving as .speedily a.s the urgcnc 3 ' of 
that task dem.inds. In view of the urgency of the need 
for turning out technical personnel of high sUmdird 
for economic and irdustrial development of the 
country, the Government might rafike suitable grants 
from the Centre to the existing institutions. 


World Agricultural Economy 

While under the auspic(»s of the International 
Fi'deration of Agricultural Prodiicpr.^ more than 200 
delegite.s and observers from 33 diffi'rent natioiiK «on- 
forreil in Scheven ingen for an international .agreement 
on stabilisation of grain i)Tices, the Food and ‘Agri- 
cull iiral Organization of the Unitoil Nations conducted 
in Trivandrum general disciu».sion in t.he Rice Bludy 
Greup for improving the food economy of Asia by 
examining the prospects of increasing the pei^acre 
yield. 

Emphasising the utility of the first conference, .Mr. 
Mauaholt, the Dutch Minister for Agriculture, ob- 
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ficrved ; *Tar too often farmers of various countries 
are nothing but competitors. This, however, does not 
alter the fact of their common interests with Agri- 
cultural populations all over the world.” The whole 
histoiy of the inter-war world agriculture bears 
evidence to the propriety of this observation. Suggest- 
ing a way out, Leader of the Indian Delegation, Prof. 
Ilanga, President of the All-India Kisan Congress, put 
before? the conference an eleven-point programme as 
follows ; 

(1) Democratic partnership and co-operation 
with all other toilers ; 

(2) Exifjinsionist, economy and maximum produc- 
tion of fond and fibres for providing adequate food 
and clothing for the masses ; 

(3) Crop, fire, cattle and health insurance schemes; 

(4) Stabilisation of agricultural prices and wages ; 

(5) liaising the culUiial and technical standards of 
th(? peasantry and introdiiction of improved machinery; 

(6) Socialisation of all key and ba.sic industries 
and commercial sei-vicos essential for the protection 
of the peasantry ; 

(7) Multilateral and worldwide commodity ex- 
change agreement ; 

(S) International co-operation between peasants 
and farmers of different countries for movement of 
farm population, without distinction of colour or creed 
to colonise nndevclopod areas ; 

(9) Utilisation of the World Mont’tary Bank for 
develojimont of iirigation, drainage and land reclama- 
tion in dfferent countries ; 

(10) Development of all processing of agricultural 
l>rodu('ls tlirough peasant co-operative enterprises; and 

(11) Reconstruction of village social life to make 
if distinctive but up-to-date. 

Rvidenily, the programme aims at a levelling of 
agrarian conditions tlirougho\iL the world and seokg to 
take fhi‘ wind out of the siil of mutual competition. 

The motive behind the Trivandrum Conference of 
the Rice Study Cioiip baa befui, a*s pointed out by Mr. 
D. R. Sethi, the fact that while rice is the ]>rcmier 
food cereal, at least in Asia, it liad not recedved that 
amount of alien! ion From the scientific workers of the 
countries. The meeting generally agreed to the drjift 
terms which wore .supplied to them. Arcordingtothe.se, 
t.lu' iHiTpo.se of the mec tiug was to study the rice 
situation, ('.'^])e uMlly the ])roblem.s confronting rice 
producing and con.^umirig counfrles of Asia and to 
pr(»p}ii*o a report embodying specific sTiggestions for 
such action a.s may be nof'clc'd to be taken nationally 
and internationally by objectives outlined in the 
relevimt resolution of the Copenhagen Conference, 
namely, *‘to develop and organize production, distri- 
bution and utilization of basic goods to provide diets 
and health standard for the people of all countries 
and to stabilize agricultural prices at levels fair to the 
producers and consumers alike.** 

The T. A. O. Prcparatoiy Commission on World 
Food proposals had considered the broad aspects of 
this resolution and had sot forth a niimfoer of definite 
principles and recommendations. Tlie Diroctor General 
refiuesf,ed that these be? examined by the Study Group 
from the point of view of their applicability to the 
rice economy of Asia. He also requested the Rice 
Study tlroup to bring together : 


(a) statistics of production, trade and prices ; 

(b) data relating to marketing methods and plans 
for increased production, price stabilisation and Esta- 
blishment of famine reserves ; and 

(c) scientific, etc., information regarding practices 
and storage. 

Accordingly, the meeting of the Rice Study Group 
decided to set up the following committees : 

(1) To deal with expansion of production, Chair- 
man, Mr. W. H. Cunnings (Leader of U. S. A. Dele- 
gation) ; Secretary, Mr. J. Jones (United States ofl&cial 
in the department of Agriculture, whose services h^ve 
been loaned to the T. A. 0.). 

(2) To deal with the marketing prices and con- 
sumption : Chairman, Mr. Vanderflurg (Leader ot 
N’etherlands Delegation) ; Secretary, Mr. H. C. 
Clowes (Secretary, International Emergency Food 
Council). 

(3) To deal with international trade : Chairman, 
Mr. P. N. Chaunnong (Leader of Siamese Delegation) ; 
Secretary, Mr. B. Majumdar (Economi.st of Food and 
Agricultural Organization) . 

That a co-ordinated attempt on /ibove line.*? was 
. 1 . crying need will be clear from a survey of the 
deficiency in the stock position in the principal rice- 
iwodiicing countries of Asia. Siam's uRiial exports ot 
rice normally ranged between 1,200.000 to 1,600.000 
tons a .year. But it has considerably diminished during 
the wir due to aoveml rc?ason5?. Virtual occupation of 
Siam by the Japanc.se armies disrupted almost every- 
thing in the country and farming was rendered quitft 
abnormal. Average yitdd started decreasing. The 
irrigation system Ji*reived a set-back on tjccount of wai*. 
More or less similar has been the plight of Burma 
which has had to undergo a heavy budget deficit. So 
far as India is concerned, out of a total area of GO 
million hectai'es under riee in the whole world 
1940-41, India has over 20 million hectares ; but out 
of a total woild production of 858 million quintals 
she is producing only 333 million quintals. In other 
words, .she mu.st increase her production per acre by 
about 50 per cent in order to reach the world level. 
She will have to double it in order to come alongside 
of C^hinii and treble it to equal Japan, who, with one- 
riineth of the aciTage, produced one-third of India’s 
total quantity of rice. 

Noteworthy amongst the observations made by 
way of empha.sisiug the importance of tlio conference 
h.Tve been those of the ATistralian observer Mr. 
William F. Prehu, Si'Tmf’SR delegate, Mr. Chron 
Nararjee Chaunnong and Dr. T. H. Chung of the 
United Nation.^ Economic Organisation. Mr. Prehu 
pointoH out that the task of the conference was to 
remove one of the world's most serious nutritional 
lags. Mr. Chaunnong stressed the need of international 
congregations, such as the F. A. O. which had nothing 
but goodwill towards mankind. Dr. T. H. Chung 
stressed that there was very little of rice economy in 
South and East Asia and it was necessary that alloca- 
tion and distribution should without any discrimination 
be assured. He was srjre that, information furnished by 
the delegates and experts to the Study Group will 
serve as practical reference for prospective meetings 
of the United Nations Economic Commission of Asia 
when it meets in the middle of June next in Shanghai. 



IN ^UTH AFItiCA 

KAMAIiADBVI CHATTOPADHYAY 


quertiou of ditoimioation against 
iMtos: ^ fi|dtt£b Alrka, Utoro the U. N. 0., posed 
Mi^ ^ , world act so much the problem of the 
. aa^httHM of a pouat^ but in reality the fundamental 
qiia|d;i^ of ttml disomination whidh is one of the 
Dssic ftetors in Imperialist exploitation. The point is 
L of parUeular interest at a time when the entire shape 
eihpiret^ and eolonies is in the melting pot and 
hdna /icM of the so-called British Commonwealth is 
on trial* 

Just as the political emphasis shifted to Asia ia 
World War I, the emphasis since World War II has 
shifted to AfricSi which very definitely is going to be 
the dice in tbe imperalist games of tomorrow. Slowly 
but surely os the West as a ruling power is being 
pushed out of Asia, it is seeking to entrench itself in 
Africa. It is fast becoming the White Man’s economic 
and military base. This is most evident in the case of 
Britainy where ^liquidation’ of the empire is threaten- 
ing to take 4'he shape of concentration in a single 
Continent like Afiiea* 

To most people especially in the West, British 
Africa is a dominion enjoying as free a status as 
Canada or Australia^ Few have any clear conception 
as to tite actual reality of the problem there and how 
misleading this picture of Africa is. 

Three quarters of the population and four-fifths 
of the area of Britain’s Colonial empire me as a 
matter of fact concentrated in Africa covering an area 
of two million sq, miles. Indeed, the end of World 
War 1 saw the best parts of Tropical Africa come into 
Brituh hands and it would be no mcaggeration to say 
that the future of Africa is at the moment controlled 
by them. 

The British area is divided into 14 dependencies 
for tte administration of which dR the human 
tegdhuities <the seasoned Brithhers are capable of 
wing devised a variety of forms : Crown Colonies, 
Iwtenibmtes, Mandates, High Commissioner's terri- 
ftit Ihay all confonn to a broad pattern : the 
Ceift^, au^orlty vested in a Qovemor appointed 
tim {Srioifial Ofice in Lond<m, assisted by an executive 
coasjattng of permanent offlcidls also appointed 
tihs Ooiimial Ofifce, and advised, by a L^slative 
Omqiei] a s^rity of oiBcial members. 

, !l%e lUni'^cijU sprinkling is done either by 
, or Section according . to the particular 

ptWcsdilre in each oountiy. The Legislature has no 
Pmr>j the Qovemor has the right of >eto. The 
otMN aiw tmn^ by a bureaucracy subject to no 

> . As . % the tmture oil* the, ocoupa'tioit of land, 
White iM^ler colony, tlie Africans 
the husiber 

i Cim n«em, Ihis 

— ilif Sureq^ era in Africa ccm- 
auethm ^ JSkgto riavee. (As Dr. 
So^th poio^ <»|t : 

NeiTO^''Awrjr' • mikKA- ,*# 



the hewer of wood and the drawer of water. Thus 
whrne the Boers established a republic in Transvaal, 
its constitution unashamedly stated : ^here sliall 
be no equality between the White and the Black 
either in Church or StateV 

The mga of the White Man’s rule in Africa is one 
of ignominy and inhumanness. The children' of the 
soil have been made aliens in their own land, denied 
common civic rights, debarred from public places, 
cinemas, gardens, museums, libraries, etc. Segregated 
in trams and trains; confined to "reservations” like 
birds in poultry pens, banned from trade in 'urban 
areas, allowed to visit certain areas only by permits as 
though they were habitual criminals. Some fifty 
thouKsand workers are arrested annually only for viola^ 
tion of suefh laws. Innumerable regulations have been 
enacted to keep them on the White Man’s ftras in 
semi-slavery. The mouths of those who attempted to 
protest, are gagged. 

Of the African’s three assets, land, cattle and 
labour, land is the most vital. Yet for . all the sise 
of the country, land has become the scarcest and most , 
precious commodity. For while the people are funda- 
mentally agricultural and a long time will have to 
pass before they can get settled into substitute occu- 
pations, more and more of the land has been alienated 
to the Europeans. 

Then oame the special "reserved areas” fot the 
Africans. At the start the chiefs themselves in the face 
of ^ alarming encroachment, favoured this plan 
hoping to secure some land for themselves. ' But iu 
truth the idea was for exactly opposite reasons ; that 
tfhe Africans should be removed from all the lands 
favoured by the Europeans and they should be left 
free for untrammelled possession. In the process, the 
European requirements were grossly exaggerated and 
millions of acres of extra lands were evacuated and 
taken possession of. 

On one side is this land being kept uncultivated 
and empty, awaiting an absent European demand. It 
has come to be known as the "Silent Land.” On the 
other, overcrowdednesB. The Commimion of Financial 
and Economic position of N. Bhodesia or the Pim 
Report a» it is called, said : 

"In the district of Abercom 5J million acres of 
European settlement of which 
100,000 have actually been alienated and of these 
barely fiOO acres are actually under jcultivation.” 

While in the Fort Jamesan district witii an aroa 
of 600B00 acres and a population of fi4,000 natives, 
conditions are described as foUows ; 

L * cattloJbreeding trifcee/' 

tot oae-thiri of the area is uselM f or catWe toiiig 
infesM wWi ftes ; for the same reason, as ajso 
w^ty of vato, a quarter of the reserve is unt' 
lilted . . . for some 41 square miles the doniiCy 

. BW& tnsta to a «(^«a!tdlo «KloBt; Alt, 
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adjacent area of 33 square miles is in a similar 
condition and has a density of 156 per square mile 
and in one area 240.’* 

In some areas the pressure led to wholesale des- 
truction of forests. Major Orch^Brourie when reporting 
cm Labour conditions in Northern Rliodesia did not 
muKe matters : 

*’The ineritablc result of exhaustion and 
erosion of the soil must be obvious; the agricultural 
capital of the reserves is being rapidly expended. 
Not only is the land being thus overtaxed ; fihe 
rising generation in the tribes is also suffering from 
the shortage. The young man anxious to marry and 
own a hut and field approaches the headman with 
a request for an allocation of the tribal land, only 
to find that ho has litUe or no hope of obtaining 
even a small garden.’* 

With so much of the land denied them, the 
Africans have been unable to, maintain either their 
cattle, which was one of their chief occupations, or 
their subsistence agi’iculturc at an economic level. As 
the density increased, the laud available for giazing 
shrank. The Report of the Ecological survey says that 
in some of the rcser\^es cattle-stocking is so dense as 
to have reduced the fertile thorn-country to poor 
grass-land showing signs of soil deterioration and sheet 
erosion, and the need for water has compelled the 
herds to congregate iiround the sparse wrings of river 
beds, over-grasing surrounding lands and trampling 
down their fertility to desert level. The problem has 
been further worsened by the spread of the taetac fly. 
Large areas of potentially fertile land now in the l^ip 
of this pest, have had to be left untouched and the 
Africans with their cattle left to jostle each other in 
the limited fly-free belts. One of the facts that have 
contributed to the spread of this pest arc the un- 
inhabited '^Silent Lands*’ 1 

Government attempts to combat it have been 
criminally inadequate. The Veterinary Department 
confesses in its Report of 1939 : 


“No material improvement can be r<?ported in 
the general standard of animal hut4>andr>^ ... No 



to devote to an intensive campaign for develop- 
ment in Native Reserve . . 

The enormity of the disaster can be gauged if we 
bear in mind that cattl-e is one of the African’s main 
assets. Tho Director of Agriculture stated on the floor 
of the Legialature in Northern Rhodesia in 1939 : 

“There was no serious agricultural work in this 
ten*ilor>'. From 1927, an organisation was built upi 
which rightly or wrongly conoemed solely with 
European agriculture ; again this was swept away 
in two waves of retrenchment in 1933.” 

Under these oondiUona it is obvious, the Depart- 
ment has not .tackled the problem of African agri- 
culture, while its few resources have been devoted to 
helping European agriculture. 

Density has also meant that tlie period of fallow 
is shortened, with rapid deforestation as the result. 
The Africans are compelled to 8t<ruggle along with 
their traditional methods, both injuring the soil as also 
earning leas and less in return, yet getting the blame 
for adhering to th^ old ways although under the 
present, conditions they are but a travesty of the old. 

One of the outstanding ventures Africans, as an 
acoeosory to the ordinary native subsistence was the 


Cocoa industry on the Gold Coast, tt wad a 4mall 
farm industry and made little extra demand on the 
resources of the cultivator. But no effort was made to 
give them skilled knowledge or improve the crude 
methods of cultivation. It was Inevitable under the 
circumstances and lack of financial organisation, that 
the industry should deteriorate, and the Cocoa- 
peasantry pass into the grip of moneylenders. 

An enquiry in 1933-M revealed that nearly 75 
per cent of the crop and 30 per cent of the farms were 
pledged and that often a lender expected to secure a 
gross profit of 100 per cent on his loan after an inter- 
val of even a few months. The Cocoa Commission 
Report states : 

"Tf a farmer has already pledged his farm and! 
has no other security, he may obtain a loan by 
entrusting a young daughter or niew* to the money- 
lender to act as a servant until the debt is paid . . 

Almost the entire crop is purchased by 16 Ewopean 
films, onh alone taking about half. 

Let 118 now turn to industries and labour. In 
modem economy credit and modem implements are 
supreme. In the colonies the Europeans alonp have 
possessed tihese and acquired the most promising ot 
the country’s riches and have, therefore, dominated 
its entire economy. In the British African colonies, of 
the 200 million pounds invested by Europeans, as 
much as 163 millions is by investors residing in Eng- 
land and 30 millions by P^uropcans settlcil in the 
Colonies. The greater part of this was in mine‘< wh'ch 
has meant European mining interestg digging up the 
mineral wealth and sending it abroad, the distribution 
of profits abroad and paying a large share of the taxG« 
on them into the Britisli TVeasury. Naturally this has 
brought little benefit to the people of the Colonies. 
The profits earned by the European settlers have been 
mainly sj>ent to acquire amenities and public services 
for Ihemselvet. 

The African producer has remained without 
capital or modern industrial equipment and with 
virtually no opportunity for accumulating capital of 
his own ; and capital has been the lubricating oil that 
moves the modern machine of economy. With agri- 
culture and cattle-breeding failing, it is not surprising 
that Africans should desert their villages in thousands 
to eke out their existence in mines or other European- 
owned industries. In some of the provinces, 60 to 70 
per cent of the adults are normally absent from their 
villages, resulting in the disruption of the social fraihe- 
work and break-up of family life. The Provincial 
Commissioners’ Annual reports graphically state this : 

“The prolonged absence of able-bodied males’ 
and village elders has a detrimental effect . . . large' 
numbers of women suffer constant hardship or are 
oompeljed to seek work on the plantations in order 
to clothe themselves . . . Gradual depopulation iff 
taking place, huts are in disrepair and there ^ 
decrease in the acreage of lands under cultivation.” 

The Pim Report describing the lack of any means 
for the production of wealtUi, records : 

“Such a state of affairs naturally renders ready 
money scarce ; the tax can only be found with 
difficult;^. In consequence an exodus to secure 
wages m cash is inevitable . . . the spectacle is 

g resented of an underfed, weakly populaMon with 
est of its elements drained awdy by the distant 
lure of high wages.” ^ ^ ^ , 
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In cash, howwver, these *^high wages’* worked out. 
^o the grand sum of £6 a year I Pressing on this broken 
humanity •was the tax from 7s. 6d. to 15s_ annually 
front every male niember. 

"It is obv^ious,” says the Pina Report, "that over 
largje areas the local resources of (Jie country are 
entirely inadegu^e to provide the tax-payer wilh 
the means to pay the amount.** 

For the Report elaborates its investigations whicii 
had sl)own an average income of 1-&-3 pounds per 
capita. 

Mining has been the chief industry — ^gold, diamonds, 
and manganese. The State having made no claimH to 
the country’s mineral wealth, there are neither rights 
y nor regulations to control grant of concossions. Mining 
^has been left untrammelled in the hands of private 
capitalists who have been able to successfully hood- 
wink the ignorant chiefs and win concessions on 
fantastically easy terms. Govern ment has further aided 
the companies by imposing very little in Uie way of 
taxes^ The entire income tax is paid by them m 
pjngland. Their earnings have been spectacular. 

The Ashanti Gold Fields Corporation which 
responsible for half the country’s gold production, paid 
from 1829 up to the outbreak of the war, 100 per cent 
in dividends and 50 pqr cent to hundred per cent bonus 
in fully paid shares or cash bonus. Several other gold 
and diamond mining companies havo been paying 
the same. 

As against this, tiie rents demanded from these 
companies bear very low and fixed irrespective of the 
profits the maximum rarely exceeding 300 to 400 
pounds ; while the not iirofits on the eve; of the war 
were in the neighbourhood of 6 millions and more. 
At the same time the wages of a worker worked out 
to 26-10-0 pounds a year on Is. 5d a day. The 
maximum in taxes amounted to about 400,000 pounds. 
It is estimated that on an average the annual mineral 
exports come to 6 million (they rose to 12 in 1937-88) 
monies taken out of the country figure around 
3 millions while about a couple of millions arc left m 
♦he country 1 

It is inevitable under the circumstances that the 
country’s prosperity should come to '^depend on the 
prosperity of the two induf»lTie8, Mining and Cocoa 
Plantations, which between them compose 70 por cent 
of the country’s exports. Next comes copper whose 
exijorts reached the value of ten million pounds a 
year, half of this sum being taken directly out of the 
country to pay shareholders, directors, etc; about a 
million pounds paid annually in salaries to a few 
white men, while the African workers who number 
ten times as many, receive between them a quarter of 
that sum— earning from 6d. to Is. a day. And those very 
men who have to pay 15s. a year in tax. The wage 
figures of the South African Union reveal an interest- 
ing tale. In 1939, 55,008 White workers received an 
figgregate of 21,104,407 pounds while the non-Europeans 
received 14,129,172 pounds— whidli means that eight 
times as many African workers received only two-third 
of the total wage sum of the European workers. 

ChiJy Bmee W«wld War II has legislation been 
introduced to recognise trade unionism. Yet even now 


there are discriminatory clauses in •the legislation 
operating against African workers. For instance, in 
South Africa, legislations, such as Workmen's Com- 
pensation Act, Industrial Conciliation Act, Unemploy- 
ment Benefit Act, do not cover the African workers. 

The net result of this system is that there is no 
adequate provision for public services. The absence of 
Statistics s^hrouds facts. According to the Nalive 
Affairs Annual Report, 

*• Mortality i-s about 22 per «‘ont under one year and 
56 per cent between one and three years. These 
figures do not include children wbo die at birth/’ 

TJiP spre.^d of diseases is recognised. The medical 
Report for 1938-39 says : 

“Tlio experiment of other African territories 
indicatrs thaf onc’ must expect a steady and pro- 
bably r.'ipid tuberciilisution of tihe native popula- 
finn.** 

The Pirn Report says : 

. . there is a considerable amount of re- 
lapsing fever. Lei»ro?y is wides?prea(l, abovi’ all 
ayphilli.s is a scourge and tlie proportion of infec- 
tion very high.** 

On the floor of the Legislature. Captain Smith 
Niifi in 1939 : 

‘T am told then' is practically no infant, native 
ill iilius country who has not got malarial infection 
and over half of them enlarged spleens.’* 

The l^irn Report further states : 

*• . . . The Public Health Service is very in- 
lidequale and proclically no maternity or child 
welfare work has been done There is an actua) 
water shortage in many native areas. The existing 
posiiinn ought not to bt' allowed to continue.” 

One of the most potent factors in the ob^doua 
ill-heallh of the Africans, is malnutrition The Com- 
mittee of Nutrition in the Colonial Empire pro- 
nourur> its verdict as follows : 

”Food deficiency is a predisposing factor in 
many local disease condiiions. Tuberculosis, pneu- 
monia, and bronchites arever>' prevalent and^ 
together .account for 30 per cent of the death. 
Over 70 per eent of persons in the coastal towns 
give evidence of tubercular infection . . . there 
seems to be a close relationship between nutrition 
and the incidence of leprosy in certain areas.’* 

African education is on a par with African health. 
Until 1945 there was not even a government depart- 
ment. for I lie Africans’ education. A separate depart- 
ment wris created only in 1930. Even now the few 
schools are confined to urban areas. 

These conditions have been strengthened rather 
than weakened by the war. Huge war profits have 
added more power to the domination of European 
vested interests. 

The African problem is a world problem, a pro- 
blem whieh divides the world between the White and 
the Coloured, the dominating and the exploited^ a 
basic human problem that can only be overcome with 
a radical change in our social and economic values 
and a rational attitude towards them. 


FREE HlNDtSTAN, DEFENCE AND PROGRESS 

By Sib JADUNATH SABKAR, xt. cja, »xitt. 


Wb Rtand in a crisis when the future destiny of Bei^sal 
^and not of Bengal alone, is being decided. Let us 
make known to the world outside what the problem 
of our pro^'inoe really is and how we feel on it. The 
(Huestion is not that a Hindu State should be ci^ated 
in West Bengal because there is a dominating Muslim 
area in East Bougal. The question is of deeper 
significance than a scramble for patronage and power 
between two sects ; it vitally affects the future of our 
race, and unborn generations in Bengal, both Hindus 
and Muslims, will suffer from a fal^^ decision now. 
R.cduc(?d lo its simplest form the choice before us is 
this, — should Bengal form a rivili.«ed progrcsdvc 
province of a modem secidar Central Slate or sliould 
it be a limb of a medieval dogmatic theocracy m 
which the entire civil life of the people is subordinated 
to tlie exclusive religious code (Islamic (;anou Law or 
Shara) of the dominant sect. Only four days ago 
(27th May) Mr. Ghasnafar Ali Khan (the League 
leader) said at Patna that '‘the constitution of the 
Pakistani State was already embodied in the religious 
code of Islam.” So, there is no doubt left in any 
r.ntional mind as to how Pakistan will govern il« 
members. The Quranic law will strictly regulate the 
policy and -measures of this Government, and the 
modern political wisdom of Europe and Ainericj will 
have no place, or a very casual influence, in it. Which 
of these two sides should Bengal choose ? 

Union with Rest of India 

Let not the outer world carelessly imagine that 
we are ci-ying for a Hindu area in West Bengal to 
offset a Muslim Bengal. No, the difference between 
the two is not religious but ideological,— tlio diffcrei-cc 
between light and darkness, the difference between 
niodievalism and modernism in politics, the polar 
difference between u secularised polity and a rigid 
tbcocracsy imported from the Arabia of thirteen 
hundred years ago, We are anxious to be united with 
the rest of India under a liberal modern Central 
Governraent in w'hich sectarian differences will have 
no influence on politics and the modern progrefisivn 
.‘spirit — as prevailing in Europe and America, will 
govern the action of the State. In such a State all 
men will have equal status, with no ‘communal quota,* 
no weightage, no reservation, no special privileges ; 
I lie public st^rvice will be thrown open to talent with- 
out consideration of caste or creed or family connec- 
tion. Efficiency of administration cannot be secured 
and the present rampant corruption in the Government 
departments cannot be put down unless the best men 
are selected for posts by opto competition, under a 
Selection Board which ignor^ all sectarian or racial 
differences and inaisls on tlie best men in character 
and brains. Only on such a basis can a true democracy 
bp built, and we are aJl crying for democratic govern- 
ment in India. 

Every province that joins such a progressive 
federal centre, will make fiat centre stronger and 
better able to defend itself and its componont parts 
and to give them the best service for the revenue they 
pay. Therefore, our Central Gk)vermnent must be given 
over-riding power and control over a large vaiiete of 
departments. A weak centre, with its hands tied down 
to two or three general subjects, will be impotent lor 


good ; it cannot possibly defend such a continent m 
I ndia ; it cannot raise the necessary revenue and main- 
tain order and the tranaport services in the various 
provinces without which no States can function b the 
modern world. Therefore, let the world understand that 
wc want (1) first, union with the Central Government 
of India, (2) secondly, to make our provincial as well 
as the Central Government secular, progressive and 
modern in spirit, and (3)* thirdly, to establish absolute 
democratic equality among our citizens, in the choice 
of legih'lators and public servants* 

IsL.^Mlc Theocracy Versus the Modern Spirit 

If any sect objeols to such a programme, it will 
be the first to suffer for its folly. Let us take a, glaring 
example. A century ago, when English education was 
introduced into this country, the Hindus took gladly 
to it, while the selfish leaders of the Muslim com- 
munity told their blind followers that if they studied 
European literature and scicDce, Islam would b© in 
danger. The result is that the Muslims have been 
thrown by these loaders a century behind the Hindus, 
intellectually, economically and jn political education 
as distinct from the herd-instinct. Look at. the status 
of the Muslim University of Aligarh in the learned 
opinion of Europe and contrast it with the reputation 
enjoyed by the Madras University. Tlie Fellowship of 
the Royal Society of Great Britain is the highest 
honour in the scientific world, and there have been 
nearly a dozen Hindus and Parsis elected to this 
honour. What communal quota have the Indian 
Muslims got here ? Not one. The only two Asiatics to 
win the Nobel Prize have been Hindus ; no “parity 
at the centre” for the Muslims here. Is this a slate 
of things of which any sober Muhammadan can feci 
proud ? Should he not wish to remedy it, by joining 
in the full stream of modem knowUxlgc and modern 
progress, ignoring the theocratic ideal of primitive 
Islam, which Mr. Ghaznafar Ali' still adores. 

Look forward, look at the great moving world and 
not at. your dim religious post, nor to your small 
narrow provincial comer, by cuttmg yourself off from 
the progressive parts of India and the outer world. 
The whole teaching of modem histoiy has been 
synthesis or integration of parts, not fragmentation or 
isolation of limbs. The United States of America 
started with a loose Federation of somi-indeptodent 
States, but the whole history of that country during 
the last 170 years has been a movement towards the 
gieater union of the parts, towards strengthening the 
hands of the Central Qovemment and extending its 
functions and control over the various provinees of 
that Union. The result is that North America is today 
not a second Balkan cockpit, but the s^ngest unified 
Power m the world, a Power, whom oren the great 
Colossus of Russia is afraid to challenge. £i)OU]d l^ia 
be now called upon to act contrary to tl^ unmistak- 
aible teaching of histoiy 7 Should the diabtegration 
of our country on the downfaR of the Manual IBmpire 
be repeated alter the withdrawal of EniJish smareinlyl 
What patriot can desire it? What sensible man can| 
welcome such a prOig>ect 7 

Therefore, we cling to the Centre. If any province 
of India is so mi^ided as to refuse to join our centre, 
we daim the right to cut ouieehree off .it, lor cmr 
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own good and also for the ultimate good of iheae 

* disaenting memberB. Because, as I have made clear, 
we wish.to link ourselves to the modern progrcssire 
secular Gwemmcxrt at the Centre and show how such 
a connection will advance the education, economic 
welfare and social amelioration of the entire people of 
the West Bengal ^ate, far more than the Quranic 
polity of Pakistan,/ or the freedom of an independent 
isolated all-Bengal republic can conceivably do. I hav<.‘ 
the fullest confidence that given peace in the land and 
wisdom among our leaders, for twenty years, the pro- 
posed West Bengal State linked to the* Centjal 
Government of Hindustan, will by iia tixami»le atl.ra< i 
Muslim East Bengal at tho end of that period to jiive 
up its isolation and co-opt to join the Centre like ur. 

V This hope is fortified by histoiy. 

Join the Centre or Perlsu 

But, for tho success of this exporiniont, the fii'st 
essential need is that the union-minded districts of 
Bengal should be given an opportunity of showing 
how they can work. A new Bengal province — don't 
miscall it Hindu Bengal — ^should be immediately 
organised and set to work with a fresh administrative' 
machinery and p(*rsonnel, because no iniprovoment can 
possibly come from tinkering with the present fatuous 
League Ministry, which even the i^tMcsinan has 
sneered at as *‘a tiidpole with a head and a tiil only, 
but no body.’* Give tlic Hindus, Christ ians, Buddhists 
and Liberal Muslims (not blinded by fanaticism or 
scU-inlerest) a chance of working for thoir coimtiy's 
good in co-operation, for which they are eager, and 
wliieh is impossible in a League-dominated Ministry, 
and still more in a 50 : 50 Ministiy because an ad- 
ministration to be effective or even to work, uiu.t 
be homogeneous in spirit, its, two halves ,must not 
pull contrary ways, as the two parts of the Viceroy's 
Interim Council Jiave been doing since the 5 League 
membcj's joined it. Wc do mot ask for nich utter 
futility ; we shall not accept such a decejuive com- 
ruomise however much self-advertising “washed out” 
lenders may recommend the bait. 

One word about the nationalist Mu.‘'1im«. I bow 
my head in respect to them because 1 know what, 
physical suffering, calumny, social ^JporsecutioD and 
actual violence they have cheerfully borne, from their 
loyalty to a free and united modern State for India. 
They have lived in India for generations, fed on its 
fruits, breathed its air and shared its material progres?*, 
but refuse to be such rumak^harams as to call them- 
selves aliens in this land. These liberal Muslims are 
few in number, because they have no propaganda 
agency, no inclination even, for inflaming the mob 
passion in the villages and the busteea of Calcutta and 
Dacca ; they have always appealed to reason and 
waited for time to justify them. I claim that our 
proposed new section of Bengal will give them the 
needed opportunity of showing how constructive they 
are, and what an example of unselfish patriotic co- 
operation they can set in the actual day-to-day work 
for their Motherland. May I point out to doubters 
and^ cynica that Ran jit l^ngh’s best friend and ablest 
adviser was a Mudim. Worth wiH be recognised here. 

Islam •OrrsmB India Being Modernisoc Bvt 
Pakistan Slbbps 

In fact, westernisation is the root of progress and 
. even of political existence, in the modem world, where 
science has wnihilated distance. The Father of Modern 

• '^key, Ata Turki saved Turkey by abolishing the 


old Quranic polity and thoroughly secularising the 
Slate. In Afghanistan too tho rule of the Mullahs bus 
been abolished. Even of the Arabs of Palestine ai^d 
Syria, a European obscj ver has recently remarked that 
they have been increasingly westernised and Islam 
has lost its bold upon them, and that this modern- 
isation has enabled them to stand up to the Jews and 
the French respectively with evciy hope of success. 
Such is the picture of the Muslim world that counts. 
Where stands Indian Pakistan by comparison with 
these ? Quo Vadia (whither gocst thou ?) Great “Cid". 
with your obedient flock 7 

It is a mistake to suppose that Idainic society is 
uniform and solidly united. The great rift between the 
Shiaa and the Suivnia is known to all. But students of 
Islamic history will tell you that even in the early 
days of the Caliphs after the Prophet’s death, there 
si'rnng up .wvejity-iwo different sects in Islam, and 
some of tlicm (like the Aga Khan's first anccstm) 
resorted to secret murder of their Muslim oppbnenU*. 
“Abu Mansur resorted to murder and magnified 
assassination for political ends as a religious and 
meritorious act. The Assassin Sect (under Hassan bin 
Sabbah skilfully rid thcmselvi's of their enemies by 
as55aa5;ination.“ {Encyclopaedia oj hlum, i. 491, ii. 276). 
If once fanaticism is lot loose, the prospect is not 
alluring. 

Defence of Indian Union 
What about the military defence of India ? Can 
Hindustan, when cut off from the West Punjab, the 
N.-W. F. P. and Sind, maintain itself by its own 
armed nationals ? Take it from me that Hindustan 
can bold its own, though the positive hostility or 
treacherous intrigue of the Wcsiem Pakistan belt may 
add to the difficulty and costliness of our national 
defence. In the British Indian army today 23*7 p.c. 
of the officers and 33*8 p.c. of the other ranks are 
Mu.‘»Jims as against 64*1 p.c. of officers and 63*2 P c. 
of the men being Hindus and Sikhs taken together. 
Besides, there are 37 Gurkha units, not counted in the. 
above and also Indian Christians. Exclude .ill the 
Muslims from this calculation and even then what 
remains of non-MuslimB will bo sufficient to defend 
India. But why should we lose all of the existing 
Muslim offiei'rs and men ? Swh of them as have their 
homes in HindusUn will usually be glad to continue 
in their honourable career in the loyal service of their 
homeland, without hankering to banish themselves 
fo the hills and deserts of Pakistan. Let me recount 
a personal experience. I have been in touch with many 
Indian Commissioned officers, through a dear relative 
(passed from Sandhurst and tho Quetia Staff College), 
w*ho was lost on service in the war with Japan, and 
nothing impressed m© more in these young men than 
their complete freedom from sectarian differences, 
their gooii comradcry and their eagerness to serve 
India. Under Pakistan and its preaching a different 
breed of officers may spring up, but Hindustan will 
remain untainted by this religious virus. If today 
one-tliird of the sepoys in the Indian army instead 
the communal quota of one-fourth, arc MiisUms' the 
reason is historic and not any cowardice or pacifism 
of the Hindu and Sikh raeijs. Headers of the life of 
Lord Dalhousie know that after his annexation of tho 
Punjab, which pushed his boundary up to the Af^ian 
passes, his first act was to enlist the tutbulent 
plundering frontier Muslims as armed polioemoii And 
irreffular levies in order to keep them out of 
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mischief and provide a lawful means of sub- 
rfistenee for them * During the Sepoy Mutiny, these 
West Punjab and f^rontier Mudim mercenaries of the 
British Government had no compunction in shooting 
the Muslim mutineers of Delhi and Lucknow, as they 
were assured of free loot and high pay. This class of 
men were incorporated as regular regiments in the 
reorganisation of the Indian army after the Mutiny, 
when Bihar and Oude men, called Purbeas, and Raj- 
puts and Marathas were rigidly excluded. This un- 
natural balance is sure to be rectified by the national 
Government of Hindustan, which is pledged not to rule 
■by fomenting divisions, but will give our central and 
eastern peoples a fairer chance of dying in their 
country’s defence. 

Makeup of A Modern Army 

But mere numbers do not count for anything in 
the modern age, except when the two sides are equal 
in intelligence, training and armament. Was has now 
become immensely scientific, it requires higher brain 
power, greater mechanical skill, a nobler discipline than 
in the old days of rigid formation drill, smooth-bore 
muzale^loaders and the stereotyped command ‘‘Charge 
the enemy with bayonet? fixed.” In the wars of the 
future, how will the soldiers fed solely on Pakistani 
slogans and the officers educated in the Pakistani 
madrassahs or the Osmania University, face men 
trained in modern science and full of the modern 
progressive spirit ? 

The strength of a modern army depends not so 
much on its number, as on the mechanical cixcellence 
and the latest model of its artillery, aircraft, signalling 
apparatus, tanks and other mechanised vehicles and 
above all a ceaseless flow of weapons, spare parts, and 
ammunitions from armament factories in the highly 
industrialised back areas. Can Pakistan with \U limited 
money resources, its undeveloped Mulla-guided brain 
power, its predominantly agricultural or pastonil 
economy, siij-ixdy these ? Where has it the safe back 
aiea, the space for “defence in depth” on which modern 
military experts insist as indispensable ? Hindustan is 
ten times stronger in these respects. 

Indian history has proved again and aga4n how 
defect of weapons has led to disaster. The Times ot 
London wrote that in each of the three Afghan wars 
the British Indian army was outclassed in armament 
by the Afghans, in musketry in the retreat from Kabul 
and in modem artillery in the defeat of Miiwand 
(1880) and the invasion of 1919. Besides, to the battle 
of Maiwand General Burrows sent Jacob’s regiment of 
sepoys, of which a hundred men had never fired ball- 
cartridges in their lives before. These men became 
‘cannon-fodder* before Ayub Khan’s quick-firing artil- 
lery of the latest model secured from Russia. The 
surrender of Kut in the First World Weir was duo to 
the British Indian Army having been supplied with 
smooth bore artillery, fifty 3 rear 8 old. which had been 
deposited in arsenals in India as out ol date, while 
the Turks used veiy modern German guns. The new 
Government of Hindustan will see to it that these 
imbecelities arc not repeated when India's defence is 
next at stake. 

Sjkhs and trb Indus Line 

Don’t yield to the popular falaoy that Indi.a has 
always gone down helplessly when invaded from 
beyond the north-western passes and never defeated any 
troops in the Frontier or beyond it. On the contrary, 
* Lee Warner, i. 961-42. ^ 


Indian armies, containing Hindu Rajputs had occupied 
jmrts of Afghanistan, fought before Kandahar and ^ 
invaded Balkh up, to the bank of the Oxua River in ^ 
17th century, when there was not a single British 
officer amongst them, nor any white „ battalion 
stiffen the Sepoys” as it is called by Suropean wwilers. 
Under Shah Jahan Kachhwa Rajimts have held the 
Hindu Kush pass amidst snow and storm and guarded 
the Muslim army of Delhi against the wild Usbaka 
and Hazaras. Maharaja Jaswant Singh's Rathor 
Iroops in 1674 bravely beat the Afghans of the Karapa 
pass back and saved the remnant of Shujaet Khan’s 
army after that General had been overwhelmed and 
killed. 

In more recent times the Sikhs have (lonquered 
Peshawar and Atlock and guarded the Indus frontier ^ 
to the very mouth of the Khybcr Pass. In the Germain 
national song an anxious question is asked,— 

A wild erg leaps like thundei'^roar. 

Like glilier of brand or wave to shore : 

‘T/ir Rhine / the Rhine f the German Rhine ! 

Who will hold it when our foes combine f” 

Then comes the reply sung by the audience in 
chorus — 

"Dea) Fatheoifind ! No fear be thine, 

Fast stands and true, the Watch on the Rhine.'* 

The Sikhs can rightly claim that they l»avo in tlic 
days of their independence successfully held, and later 
helped the English to hold, the Watch on the Indus. 

What the Sikhs have done in the past, they can 
do even more easily under a modernised national 
Government of India. If the Khalsa Army was defeated 
by the English in 1845-48, it was because their modern- 
trained officers and leaders being all foreigners had 
left them’ before Ihif war with the English, — as 
Perron and other French mercenaries deserted Sindhia 
in the war with Wellesley ; so that during this war, 
the leaderless Sikh soldiers’ self-sacrifice was unavailing 
through want of modernised officers of their own race. 

A British writer has rightly s|)oken of the Sikh com- 
mon soldiers in these wars as “Lions led by aaeo-s,” 
But that w^ill not happen in a free Hindustan. I have 
enjoyed the friendship of the Sikh professors of the 
Amritsar and Bombay Khalsa Colleges and noted bow 
keenly modern they are in their outlook, how eager 
to shake off roigious obscurantism and to imbibe and 
impart new light and the progressive spirit. They will 
train a new breed of modernised Sikh officers who wDl 
more worthily replace Ventura and Court, Alard and 
Avitaibile and other foreign mercenaries of ij^njit 
Singh’s days. Already 16*3 per cent of the officers of 
the Indian Army are Sikhs against 93*7 per cent 
Muslims. It will be as easy as wise to double the Sikh 
“communal quota” (blessed catchword). 

An Indian Union Will Be Unoon<;uerable 

Forty years ago, Sister Nivedita, the worthy 
disciple of Swami Vivekananda, one day tdd mo 
that the proper place of Raja Ram Mohun Roy was 
at the right hand of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. She meant 
to say that Sikh valour and patriotism joined to 
Bengalee brains and scientific spirit would have saved 
the independence of the Punjab. That dream is passed. 
But let us pursue the same ideal. Let all who love 
their native land gather under the banner of a strohg 
modem and beneficent Central Government of India 
irrespective of colour or creed, and bdp to defend* 
feed, educate and enrich our masses. Let Bengal 
by avoiding all sel^ spirit of isdation and loyally 
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f!)eTving tlie Central Oovernmeiit of Hinduatan, make 
itself aa example and model to the rest of India. This 
great land, this holy Bbaraibarsha will advance, wiUi 
the Muslim League if the League is wise enough to 
join U8, but in spite of the League if it continues to 
be led by and blind Fuehrers. Another ominous 

League,-— the Catholic League of France — failed and 
disappeared after/ calling in foreign armed uid. 
committing the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s 
Day, shedding the blood of Frenchmen by 


Frenchmen and retarding the progress of their native 
country by half a century. Its Indian caricature — 
Muslim League, may do equal harm, but is fore- 
doomed to the same ultimate futility. Thin is the 
teaching of bistoiy. Our enemies can make our ad- 
vance painful and our patli blood-stained, but nothing 
in the world, not even Carlton Club and Cliveden 
House standing behind our enemies, can stop us now. 

Bengal, mve yourself by your true putiiotism oatf 
miMi the reHt of India by your example. 


A STRUGGLE FOR CONTROL OF GERMANY 


By TARAIaNATH DAS, phn. 


rHERE is a .struggle for control of German going on 
between Soviet Russia on the one hand and the Anglo- 
American powers on the other. Soviet Russia lus tlie 
advantage over the Anglo-American powers in niatt^rrs 
of lec’diug Germany, because Eastern Germany which 
is now und)(M‘ Sovit't Russian control produces meuf* 
b>od than Western Germany (which is industrial). 
So^iel Russia does not allow export of food from its 
TOiie to Anglo-American-French zones of occupation 
in Germany, and tlie surplus is sent to Ru.ssiji to meet 
Russian need. Furthermore, large numbers — million.'^ — 
of Germans have migi-ated from the Eastern Germany 
to the American zone. Thus there is fond-.shortag(* in 
Germany. America is forced to spend hundr(>d« of 
millions of dollars annually to feed G<‘rman.s. Hungry 
Germany may be a menace to Europe and may decide 
to make a common caiLse with Soviet Russia. Thu*' 
Soviet Russia miy extend its influencte over all G«?f- 
nKiny and a Ruaso-Geiunan Alliance may be a me-nace 
to the Western Powerz. 

The German people must be fed and allowed to 
resume industrial production and Arnf’ricu to uphold 
her own self-interests should aid (iermany. This 
American policy will b(» decried by Soviet Russia and 
the Communists of all lands and .some well-inteniioned 
but ill-informed liil>erals and ‘‘fellow-trave'.h’rs.” To 
unil(?rsfand American policy of fe(»ding G-crmany in 
Ihe present crisis, one must read the He)inrl of ex- 
President Herlwt Hoover on ihe »iibj('ct. This report 
ahould he regarded as m document liistoric signi- 
ficimice and we iniblish it in its entirely for the 
enlightenment of our iieadcrs. 

T«xt of the Hoover Mission’e Findings on the 
1 Food Requirements of Germany 

Herbert Hoov(*r s report to President Truman on 
eonditions in the Biitisb-American zone of occupied 
Germany follows : 

The President, Febiuary 2G. 1947 

The White House, 

W'tishington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. President, 

I have now completed the Economic Mission to 
Germany and Austria, 'which I undertook tit -your 
request. 

I enclose herewith a memorandum on the economic 
conditions ’affecting food supplies for the new'y com- 
bined American and British zones, togethi^u* with 
estimates^ of supplies and costs involved in de^ieney 
nppropriatioiw for the test half of Bie fiscal 3mar 
1^946.47 and appropriations for the fiscal year 1W7-48. 


I shall submit detailed annexes to this nremorandum 
as soon “.ih they are completed. 

I .«jhall report separately on Austria, and at a later 
date I shall have some furtlier iH>port on other 
economic and iiealth problems in these areas. 

In this exatniieaiiun of food quesiions in the com- 
bined zones, I liavp had tlx^ invaluable service of Dr. 
Dennis A. ritzOeiuld in food questions and that of 
Dr. Wm. H. Sf'brell Jr. in nurritjonal and health 
questions, together with the nb'e* assist anct^ in other 
economic questions of Mr. Hugh Gibson, Mr. Louis 
Whner. Mr. Frank Mason and Dr. Guslav fitolper. 
I have recei\ed thi‘ full co-ojieration of Generals 
McNarney, Clay and Draper, Colonel Ha.ster and 
their able staff, as well as General Robertson, Sir Cecil 
Weir and Mr. T. F. GrifFin and their able staff on the 
British eide. 

My thanks are also due to the devoted service of 
Mr. Tracy S. Voorliees. Sp('cial Assistant to the 
Secretaiy ol W.ir, and to the Air Transport Command 
for their co-operation and skill. 

Faithfully, 

Herbert Hoover 

Report on Agricultural and Food 
Requirements 

Inthodttction 

At the lime of her Min^ender Germany had ex- 
hausted all of her ie.«»prvcs and most of her' stocks of 
wii.iumer goorls and raw materials. We now know Ih'd. 
dm on back into her own borders, she would have 
blown uj> ill chaos within a short time without further 
mi hi ary action, 

Proinptly after the surrendc'r her liquid resoutces 
finm wh’ch she could have been provided with sup- 
plies wfue seized and divided as reparations. The 
population tbu.s btx’ame largely dependent for its life 
upon the armies of occupation. 

It i« hardly noceswiry to repeat that pai-t-« of 
Germany weix- annexed to Poland and Russia and that 
the shrunken territory ivas dividcNl into four militar>' 
occupation zones between tho Russians. French. British 
and Americans. The American and British zones 
have now been administratively combined, .each 
nation bearing one-half the expense, and tlii.s report 
relates to that area only. 

CHANGga IN Population and Manpower 

The changes which have taken place in population 
profoundly affect all economic problems. The papiu- 
lation of the ewfinbined zones in 1939 was about 
34,200,000. The Germans expelled from the Ruiian 
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aud Polish anti&l^tiond, together with those from 
Csechoalovakia, Htmgary and Austria, have raised ^he 
population in the American and British aoncs to about 
41,700,000. It is estimated that an addiUoual l,000p00 
will coimie into this area by December, 1947. There are 
also about 400,000 British and American military and 
civil personnel. Thus, the two sones will have to 
a(H:oinmudate about 43,000,000 people, bringing- the 
pcupulation ai)pT*oximatc!ly 9,000,000 above that in 1939. 

The skilled manpower and the ratio of working 
males in the population have been greatly affected by 
the war. For the whole of Germany, it is estimated 
tliat 5,700,000 were killed or permanently injured. It 
is also estimated that over 3,000,000 prisoners of war 
are held in work camps in Russia, 750,000 in France, 
400,000 in Britain und 40,000 in Belgium. The detention 
of large numibers of skilled Sudeten German workmen 
in Czechoslovakia boars on this problem. 

As applied to the American and British zones, this 
r<‘]^resents a jiresent subtraction of over 6,000,000 of 
the most vital and niiost skillM workers in the popu- 
lation. Likewise, the 90,000 Nazis held in concentration 
camps, and the 1,900,000 others under Siinctioug by 
which they can only engage in manual labor, naturally 
comprise a consid€*rabl(‘ part of the former technical 
and administrative skill of the country, and the res- 
trictions upon them, however necessary, add to 
administmtivo and industrial problems. 

One icon.s(iquefice of these distortions is that in 
the age groups between 90 and 40 there are 6 men to 
10 women, and in t.he age group tn^tween 40 and 60. 
about 7 men to 10 women. Thus, tliere are in these 
groups between 6 yiid 7 million more women than 
men. The results upon productive power are bad 
enough, but the consequences to morals are apf)alling. 

Housing 

The housing situation in the two zones is the 
worst th*at modern civilization has ever seen. About 
2.'> per cent of the urban housing was destroyed by the 
war. Therefore, .25 per cent of the uiban population 
THUsl, find roofs from among the remaining 75 per cent, 
in addition to all the destitute “expellees” and other 
groups brought in. There has been little repair of 
damaged hoiises, due to lack of materials and trans- 
portation. The result of all this is that multitudes arc 
living in rubble and bfisemonts. The average space 
among tens of millions i.s equivalent to betw<>en three 
and four people to a 12 ft, X 12 ft. room. Nor is the 
overcrowding confined to urban areas, for the “ex- 
pellees’* have been setMed into every farm house. One 
oonsoquence is the rapid fifpread of tubcwMiloais and 
other potentially communicable diseases. 

Coal 

The shortage' of coal is, next to food, the most 
serious immediate bottlencH^k to both living and the 
revival of exports to pay for food. The Ruhr, which 
is now almost the sole coal supply of the Anglo- 
American zones, is, due to lack of skilled men and 
physical vitality in labor, producing only 230,000 tons 
per day, as against a former 450,000 tons per day. Of 
the present production, a considerable amount must 
be exported to surrounding nations which are also 
suffering. The shortage leaves the two zones without 
euffioient coal for transport, household and other 
dominant seivices, with little upon which to start 
exports in the industry. 

‘The coal famine all over Western Europe and the 
unprecedented severity of the winter have produced 


everywhere the most acute suffering. As ah Sample 
in Germany, no household coal has been isSimd in 
Hamburg since October. Other German cities have 
been but little better off. 

Agricultural Brodugtiok- 

It must be borne in mind that about 25 per cent 
of the German pre-war food produStion came from the 
areas taken over by Russia and Poland. Moreover, the 
Russian Military zone in Germany was a large part, 
of the bread basket of Germany. Some millions of 
tons formerly flowed into the American and British 
zones from these areas. Those sources now contribute 
nothing. 

The British and American armies and civiliens are 
entirely fed from home. The large Russian army is 
fed ijpou their zone. 

Due to a lack of fertilizers, good seed, farm 
implements and skilled labor, the 1946 agricultural 
production in the American end Britisli zones was 
about 65 per cenr of pre-war. A generalized appraisal 
indicates that in the American zone the harvest of 
1946 yielded a supply, beyond the needs of the 
farmers (self-suppliers), equal to about 1,100 calorics 
per day for the “non-self-suppliors.” Tlie similar supply 
in the British zone was a.b<)ut 900 calorics per day 
average to the ‘non-sclf-suppliers.’' These amounts 
contrast with 3,(X)0 calorics of the pre-war nonn*ftl 
German consumption. 

With the efforts being made to improve agricul- 
tural production there is an expected small increase 
from the harvest of 1947, es|>ecially in potatoes (if 
bettor seed is provided in time). The steps which I 
recommend, however, should show greater production 
from the T948 h.irve8t. 

Food Distmidution 

This terrible winter, with frozen canals and 
imrwdcd railway traffic, ha.s rendered it impossible to 
nminlain even the present low basis of rationing in 
many locality's. The coal shortage and the consequent 
lack of heat, even for cooking, Iras added a multitude 
of hardships. The conclusions in this report as to the 
food situation are, however, not ba.«ed upon the effect 
of this temix)rar>' dislocation, but upon the basic 
conditions, to which the winter has added many 
difficulties. 

From Uie food point of view, the population of 
the combined zones has been divided as below, baaed 
upon the German census undertaken last autumn. The 
table must not be icgardtid as precise for the different 
groups, as the Berlin sector was not distnbuted on the 
.same basis as others. It is, however, accurate enough 
for food computation purposes. 

** Self -supplier r i.e., farmers and 

their families .. .. .. 7,640,000 

"NoTi-aelf-supphievB" i.e., uiban 
papulation ; 

Prospective and nursing mothers 660,000 

Children 0-6 years of age 3,070,000 

Children 6-15 yeans of age 4,495/)00 

Adolescents 15-20 years of age 2,100,000 

“Normal Consumers,*’ 

20 years up 17,910X100 

Moderate hard workers 2^00,000 

Heavy workers 1,910,000 

Extra heavy workers 720,000 

Displaced, persons 680,000 '34,045,000 

Total population (two zones) 
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base ration is 1,650 calories per person per day 
to 'the* “normal ■consumer*^ group, with priorities ’ and 
sui^lemdnts, as the situation riHauires or permits, for 
other groups. For instance, milk and fats are given 
in priority towiursing mothers and children up to 0 
years of age ; more food, including more meat, is 
given in supplement to hard workers, etc. 

This basic ration for the “normal consumer ’ 
compares with the minimum temporary maintenance 
food intake recommended for “normal couHimiers” hy 
eminent autritioijifits, ws follows : 


C’Jarbohydr.ales 

Ftcils 

Protein 

Calories 



Recom- 

Pri'seiil 

Present 

mendt'd 

Dt'ft- 

GeniriAD 

minimum 

cituicy 

283 grams 

335 grams 

16% 

24 grama 

45 grama 

47% 

52 grama 

65 gram.s 

207 .. 

1,550 

2.000 

24% 


Thus with the defic.cney in quarilily and in fa.‘s, 
protein and other nulrients, Ihe 1,550 ration is wholly 
inc:i])able of suiiporling health of the groups, which do 
lioi have supplements. 

Notbitional Condition of thk PoenLATiox 

Tlie nutritional condition of the above differrm* 
groups, irrespective of the iiiirn(;diat(* conscfiuences ol 
I lit* hard wint^ir, are : 

(«) The 7,640.(KK) s^df-auppljei-! arc, naturally 
good condition. 

(b) The supplements and priorities in .sya-cial 
foods given to 3,730,000 prospective and nursing 
mothers, and children under 6 years of iige, appear to 
be enough to keep them in good condition, 

(r) Over half of the 6595,000 children imd adoks^ 
ctmts, e.sp(‘Cially in tlie luwer-iuconu» group.s, an* in a 
d<‘l'lorable condition. Their situation is hotter in 
limited localities where .school feeding has been undi'i- 
taken but outside Uie.se liiiiiits stunted growt.h and 
delayed dev(*lopinenr i.s widespread In sonu’ area.s 
f.»mine edema (.actual starvation) is appearing in the 
children. A study of group.s of boys bi'iween the ages 
9 and 16 years showf»d 5*5 pound.s under minimum 
standard weJghls, with girls 6’1 pounds bt'lovv such 
standard. Other group.s studied sliowi'd even woise 
conditions. 

id) A considerable part of the. '^‘normal con- 
.suimor’’ gt'otip of 17,910,000 is likewise in deplorable 
condition. 

, This group comprises the light i>hysical ^'orker-’ 
and is in latge majority women, and many art' aged. 
►Somcr portion of this group are lable to .supplement 
the lA60-calorio ration by purcha.se of .some supplies 
from tlie black onArkei, from the free* markets in the 
vegetable seasons and from pack:ig(' remittancivs. 
Some part of this group Are too imor to pur<*hase even 
tlie l,550H(*alorie ration. 

In any event, a large parj of the grou]) show.s a 
steady loss of weight, vitality and ability to work. A 
at\idy in tiie British zone shows urban inlult «nAles 
over nineteen pounds and females nearly five pounds 
under proper weight. A htudy in t'he AiiK'ric.nr; zone 
showed from five to twenty pounds under proper 
weight. Famine edema is showing in thousands of 
ca«0, stated to be 10,000 in Hamburg alone. The in- 
creased death roll among the aged is ppalling. In 
persons over 70 in three months last HutiMnn the in- 
crease WM 40 per*oent. 

(s) While the workers^ rations, due to supple- 
^ meats, are perhaps high enough in themselves, yet the 


universal tendency is for the workers to share his sup- 
plement with his wife and children, and therefore it 
does not have its full effect in supplying energy for the 
worker himself. 

(/) The 680,000 diajilaced persons are about one- 
third in the Britisli zone and two-thirds in the United 
State.-fi zone. In the British zone they receive the 
German ration only. In the United Stotes zone they 
receive supplements which amount to 700 calories pet* 
day, so there can be no doubt as to their adequate 
supply in that area. In ffuit, the AnK*rican ration is 
Jibove (he “normal ration” of the other nations on the 
Continent, exc^ept the former neutrals. 

Tln^se nutritional conclusions arc baaed upon 

surveys mad(' by Dr. William H. Sebrcll, Jr., of the 

United States Public Health Service, who was a 

mt'inber of my mission. At iriiy request- be also visited 
Italy. France. Belgium, Holland and Britain to study 
the «C(»mparative nutritional situAtions of these coiin- 
irioH witli that of Germany. He reports that the 
nutritional condition in tho«e countries is nearly' pre- 
war normal, while the special German group.«< tliat I 
have mentioned Are not only far below the otlier 
ntiions but disastrously so. 

A New Pbogram 

The Anglo-American bi-zonal agreement of ’a.st 
autumu ealh for .an increase of rations by 250 calories 
per d.ay At -some imdelonnined date. Such an increise 
IS highly de.sirable. However, the world shortage in 
eereals, evidenced liy the early reduction of bread 
ration.s in several oilier nations, renders such mi iu- 
ereiist* impossible until after the harvest of U)47. Such 
a pVogiAim also implies increasent import sujrplies, 
whicJi, in terms of grain, would add IjJfiO.OOO tons Jind 
S136.000.(X)0 annually to costs, ail)ove the already huge 
bunion upon the iaxpiiyers of our two nations. 

As the yin sent base of 1,550 calones for “normal 
coiKsumers*' is not enough to maintain health a\ many 
children or henllh and working energy in manv adults, 
T pro)»o.se a dilTerent ppogimii. Tliis new approach to 
repair the weakest spots in rhe nutriliopal situ.-itun. 
1 believe that this method W'ill accomidi.^h the major 
juirpose (,f tlie proposed general incjease in ration as 
nearly as can be accomplislu'd within the limits of 
.a\ailable sup)di(.«! and finances for the' rem.ainder of 
the' year 1946-47. 

In many ways 1 belie\e' it is .a bc'tter program, and 
if this 'metliod jiroves a siu'Cessfiil remedy eluring Hie 
next few months, it may modify the necessity of so 
large an incre<a.S(» in imports in the fiscal year 1947-4S 
as li.H.s been ]>ro])ose‘d uink'r the lii-zonal agreement. 

There are two gnmps to which this repair of 
wev’ikness .should lie given quickly. 

First ire the children over 6 yo irs of age and tlir* 
{uloleHcents. The Amber of this group who -are iinder- 
noiirwlied is estimated to be about 3,600.000, or more 
than 50 per cent. To cover thi.s group and assure that 
the food reache.s the child, the British in their zone, 
aidfHl by the Swedish and other charities, are giving 
a small na'tion in certain sohools. There is no 8y>temi1ic 
school feeding in the American zone. A system of soup 
kitchens to provide a hot mi'al of appropriate body- 
building foods (meat, fats. milk, etc.) of at least. 350 
calories daily is imperative for the children in the 
worst av('as of the combined zones if a future Germany 
of wholesoime character is to be created. 

In order to start this system at once I rei^ommerd 
using the Army surplus rations, now en route, 
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and certain cxceas etocks not adapted to Army feeding 
and now in control of the American Occapa.tioQ Forces. 
These resourees can form the major base of this 6y8teim> 
for a considerable period. This is the more possible as 
it is proposed to slaughter duri^ 1947 over 5,000,000 
head of cattle, hogs and sheep in order to lessen the 
animal eonsumption of ground crops, and a portion of 
these meats end fate can be applied to this prograni. 
These various supplies, together witli some oninor 
cereal allotments, should carry the program for six 
months. 

The second gioup demanding immediate relief is 
the ‘‘normal consumer’' group of about 17,910,000 per- 
sons, now receiving 1,550 calories per day. 1 strongly 
recommend eK)veral lines of action, (a) A certain por- 
tion of them should be advanced to tlie group of 
moderate iieavy workers and receive the supplement 
applicable to tlmt category, (b) An emergency supply 
of cereals should be allotted to the German welfare 
organizations with which to provide a suppleonent to 
families in need and the soup kitchens, (c) I recom- 
mend that the aged in the “normal consumers" group 
and otliers where medically certified be issued tickets 
upon the soup kitchens for the meal of 350 calories per 
day during the school week, to be consumed either at 
these kitchens or taken home. These' supplemental 
measures will substantially improve and will at least 
carry over the most needy part of this group. 

By aid to the children and adolescents some 
pressure will be removed fronn the “normal consumer” 
group, who naturally tend to cut their own food to 
help their children. 

In support of the above program for cliihlreii and 
‘'normal rations” I have included in the recommended 
deficiency approjiriation an emergency supply of 65, OW 
tons of cereals. These measures, as I have said, arc in 
substitution for the great increase otherwise necessary 
to imiport for the proposed program of a lift in the 
whole ration system by 250 calories. 

In addition to these measures 1 have included in 
the sums given below, which 1 recommend to be 
appropriated for the balance of this fiscal year 1946-47, 
an amount neccssarj' for the shipment of 400,000 tons 
of surplus potatoes from the United States. The object 
is twofold. 

Due to spoilage during this unprecedented winter 
and other causes, tliere are not enough potatoes by 
250,000 tons to covor that portion of the minimum 
l,6.^ralorie ration until the next harvest. Certainly 
We cannot allow the ration to fall below its already 
dangi'rous levels. 

Of even more importance, most of the potato seed 
of our zones normally comes from the Polish-annexed 
area and the Russian zone, and is not available. If we 
can forward 200,000 to 250,000 toni^of good potato seed, 
with some already in hand, we should be able to 
5uisure a yield from the 1947 harvest of 5,000,000 tons 
and ttjereby effect soime savings in overseas food 
import for the fiscal year 1947-48. 

Nbcbssary Imports and Finakcc 

The supply and finance of food and collateral 
relief imports and the development of exports 'vrith 
which ultimately to pay for the.<ie imports has been 
organized upon the basis of dividing foreign trade into 
two categories : 

Categoiy “A” covers imports of food, fertilizere 
and petroleum produeffs for the civil population. This 


category is to be paid for by apjt>rOpriationa, attd thus, 
ono'-half by the taxpayers each of the United States 
and the United It haa not been detera^ed 

whether seeds fall in this group. In my opinion tliey 
should be and I have included them^in my estimates 
of supply and cost which appear below. 

Category *'B” is under the Voint Export-Import 
Agency,” who regulate the importation of raw materials 
and the export of coal, some other raw materials and 
manufactiucd products. The organization started with 
a certain working capital and all exports of coal and 
other commodities are credited to this fund until the 
exports exceed the raw material imports when the 
surplus will bo applied to the cost of Category “A.” It 
is hoped that the export surplus will begin to contri- 
bute to Categoiy “A” in the Just half of 1948 and cover 
virtually all the cost in the calendar year 1950. 

Therefore, the cost of Category “A” for Uic 
balaiHje of the 1947 fiscal yt*ar, in which a deficiency 
appropriation is involved, and the whole of the 1948 
fiscal year, will fall upon the taxpayers of America and 
Britain. 

Cost and Suppi.ies or Catzcoby “A” Imports for 
THE Last Half of Fiscal Year 1946-1947 

The program of supplies and costs to cover 
Category *‘A” for the six months from January 1 to 
July 1, 1947, will appear large compared to the 
program given later for the whole fiscal year 1947-1948. 
The reasons are that imports were unduly low during 
the last six months of 1946 and the drain on indigenous 
food unduly large. Also, it is necessary to include the 
cost of purchases and shipments prior to July 1 so as 
to provide in June for arrivals in Germany during the 
period July I to August 16, for which appropriations 
for the 1M7-48 fiscal year cannot be available until 
after July 1. This works to lessen the burden on the 
fiscal year following that dote, I have, »s said, included 
the allotment of 65,000 tons of cereals to support the 
“norm.'il ration” group and the potato imports. 

The following is the estimated cost for both zones; 
for the six months January 1 to July 1, 1947, in which 
are included the supplies already shipped for thi.s 
period : 

Cereals (wheat equivalent) 2,505,000 tons $288,000,000 


Other foods, 720,000 tons 54,000,000 

Fertilizers 17,6(K),000 

Seeds 12,500,000 

Petroleum products (civil population) 12,000,000 

Total $38^,000,000 


The United States contribution of one-half of this 
is $192,000,000. 

What portion of these expenditures are already 
covered by appropriations and what portion must need 
be covered by deficiency appropriations is not known 
to me. • 

Supplier and Cost for Fiscal Year 1947-48 

In considering the supplies and cost of Category 
"A” for the fiscal year 1^-48, the supplemental sup- 
ports I have proposed to strengthen the children* 
adolescents and “normal ration” group, should un- 
doubtedly carry through these groups until October, 
especially with the spring and summer produce. 
Therefore, it will not, in any event, be n^^asary to 
increase the general ration by the* 250 calories pro* 
vided in the bi-zonal agreement until that date. It is 
my hope that the revised methods by which the weak 
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pJaoes in the Byetem are strengthened may partially or 
tirholly avoid Uiis oecessily after that date. I have, 
however ' provided in the eetimateB an itesn of 
$^,390,000 for such ’an increase after October. 1 have 
also included in these estimates an enlarged fertilizer 
and seed progr«3h. It is my belief that these latter 
measures will greatly, .lighten the burden on our tax- 
p.»yers in tlie fiscal (year 1948-1049. 

The following is my estimate of the yiipplics and 
costs needed for the fiscal year 1947-48 covering 
Category “A.” 


Cereals (in terms of wheat) for 1,550 
calories level, 2,785,000 tons 
Cleroals for ‘^noriual consumers” emer- 
gency siipplemenial feeding 192,000 
V tons 

Child feeding program (includes special 
foods), 130,000 tons 
Other foods, 450,000 tons 
Fertilizers (available) 

Seeds 

IVtroJciim products for ci\il population 


1278,500,000 


19,200,000 

36.000. 000 

75.000. 000 

45.000. 000 

27.000. 000 
25 000.000 


$504,700,000 

Cost of ration increase to 1,800 calorics 
on or about October, 1947 62,300,000 


Total $567,000,000 

of which the United States share of 50 per cent 
it) $283,500,000. 

Due to these changes in method, the above pro- 
gram is different from that submitted by th(' W^r 
De]>arfiment for the fiscal year 1947-48, but ihe total 

is no greater. 

It is my conviction that these appropriations for 
Cat.egory “A” for both the 1946-47 and the 1947-19*18 
fiscal y<‘ars should have first <?onsideration, even in 
iniority to appropriations for military purposes. The 
occupational forces cannot be reduced without these 
assurances of minimum food supply. From the ]>oint 
of view only of maintaining order, the need for these 
forces is not great if we can meet the food needs. 
Their size will depend upon other considoritions. 

Fukthek Savings to the Taxtaybus^hat 
Can Be Made 

There are ways by which these costs could be 
reduiped, although they are not certain enough to be 
deducted in advance against appropriations which moist 
now be* determined. 

1. If these changes in rationing program i*ender 
the genieral calorie lift unnecessary, there would be a 
saving of $6l2jmfl00. 

2. If through the 1947 deficiency appropriation the 
feeds are provided in time, there should be substantial 
additions to the German potato harvest, in relief of 
1947-48 expenditures. If the fertilizer and seed recom- 
mendations fop the fiscal year 1947-48 are accepted, 
there should ,be savings by increased^ indigenous pro- 
duction in the year 1948-4ti. 

3. There would be savings if prices proved lower 
and if climatic conditions for the indigenous crops 
tumpd out exceptionally favorable. 

„ 4. The Potedwnoi Declaration results in Germany 
having no , consequential overseas shipping. If we 
could effect some ’temporary operation by German 
creyns of, say, seventy-five Liberty ships, now laid up, 


to transport food and raw maieiials, all of the expense 
could be paid by the Germans in marks, except f^^r* 
fuel, and thus save a very large amount of dollars 
otherwise coriuing from the American and British tax- 
payers. I'his would probably amount to $40,000,000 per 
annum. 

5. A further saving of possibly several million 
dollars could be made for the taxpayers if the large 
American Army return equipment, now l>eing trans- 
ported at high ocean rates, were sent home on the 
return voyages of these Liberty sliips, 

6. There are food surpluses in the control of other 
nations than ourselves and the British. They eompnse 
possible increased catches of fisli in Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark, which otherwise are little likely to find 
a market, and some surpluses possible from the South 
Amorienn state?. It would seem to me that some sup- 
plies could W'ell be furnished by these nations, .being 
repaid as indicated below, part passu with the British 
and ourselvee. 

7. The Gormans lost a considerable part of tlieir 
deep-sea fishing flec‘t. If more such boats could be 
found a^iid loased from American surplus small shipping, 
the fish supply could be greatly increased. The fishing 
ground- in the Baltic and North Soa? are being limited 
ag'iiu.st German fishing. As there are ample supplies 
of fish in these seas, it seems a pity tliat, with this 
food available, British and American taxpayers are 
^•alled upon to furnish food in sfibstitution for fish the 
G(uni!ins could catch for IhemRelves. 

Fish is particularly needed, as the present diet is 
sadly lacking in protein content. 

8. A still further saving to British and American 
taxpayers is posnible if maximum expedition could t>e 
made of export-s of German manufacture. Tlie 'Toml' 
Kxport -Import .Agency is doing its best, but such ex- 
ports aio hampered by the lack of coal for mauu- 
faeluiv, by tridiiig-wuth-the-enemiy acts and restric- 
tions on free coroniui»ic:ition, together with hmitalions 
on doalings betwf'cn buyers and sellers. The re.storation 
of bade is inevitable, and evciy day’s delay in remov- 
ing thesp baiTjcrs is simyily adding to ihe burden of 
our taxpayers for relief tbu! could otherwise be paid 
for in goods. No one can say that \n her utterly 
shat.terf'd .'tate Germany is a present, twonomic menace 
to the world. 

Should there he such good fortune as to realize 
all these possibilitie.?, we could not only increase the 
food supply to health levels but also lessen the ioint 
costs by $150,000.0(X) during the fiscal year 1947-48 
Howc'ver, as I have said, I am convinc<Md that the 
larger sum should be provided for. 

German Repayment for These Outlays 

The great sums hitlicrto spent on relief of the 
German Chilian population from outside Germany's 
borders, together with those in the future, should not 
be an irrecoverable expenditure to our two Govern- 
ments. 

I have, tliercfore, urged upon the American and 
British authorities that it bo announced as a policy 
and stipulated in all peace arrangements that these 
expenditures for the relief of the civil population 
(Category “A’'), past and future, should be made a 
&Bt cliaigc upon the economy of Geimany and repaid 
from any future net exports from Germany before any 
payments to other nations of any kind. 
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At xny mjstatice all Allied natioas in the first 
World War agreed thHt German civilian relief ex- 
penditures at that time should be repaid from any 
liquid assets and ranked ahead of any reparation 
claims. They were so repaid. The grounds which I 
advanced at that time are no less valid today. By 
these relief exi>endi lures we are rebuilding the economy 
of tine German pt^oplo so that other payments can bci 
made by them. These costs should bo a sort of 
' roceiver’s certificate.’' If this policy be pursued, these 
appropriations for relief asked from the Congresis and 
the Parliament can become a recoverable expenditure 
and not a charity loaded on to our taxpayers. It. would 
seem that a tax upon exports of some per cent, to be 
imid in dollars after July 1, 1949, might be an effeeUve 
implementation of such a ])rovision, 

Onr.ANlSATION 

I have made certain recommendations to the jiunt 
Military Governminis of the two zones as (o orga- 
nization finattors, which I believe will improve adminis- 
tration now that bizonal operation under larger 
German rc.sponsihility lias been undertaken. 

Conclusion 

It may come as a gre.'it sliock to America »i tix- 
payers that, having won the war ovc't* Gerrnanv, we 
are now faced for some .years with 1 Jrge expen«lifu'es 
for relief for these people. Indc-ed, it i.s jomot.hing new 
in human history for the conqueror to urulertake. 


Whatever the policies might have been that 
would have avoided this expetige, we now are- faced 
with it. And wc are faced with it until the export 
industries of Germany can be sufficiently revived to pe^y 
for their ftxid. Tlie first necessity for such a revival 
is sufficient food upon which to mainVain vitality to 
work. 

Entirely aside fiom any hiiinanjit*irian feelings for 
this mass of people, if we want peace, if we want to 
preserve the safety and health of our Army of Occupa- 
tion, if we waut to save the expense of even larger 
rnil.tary forces to prmTve order, if we want to reduce 
the size and expen.se of our Army of Occupation — 1 
can see no other course but to meet the burd<enB I 
have here outlined. 

Our determination is to establish such a wgiim’ 
in Germany as will prevent for ever again the rise of 
militarism and aggression w^ithin these people. But 
those who believe in vengeance and the punishment of 
a great mas.s of Germans not conciemed in the Nazi 
conspiiacy can now have no misgivings, for all Ot 
them — in food, waimth and shelter — have betm sunk 
to the lowest level knowm in a hundred years of 
Weslt'rn history. 

If Western civilization is to survive in Europe it, 
must also survive in Germany. And it must he built 
into n oo-opo'inf.ive member of that civilization. That, 
indeed, is the hope of any lasting poa/e. 

After all, our flag flies over these people. That 
flag means somr thing besides militaiy power. 


INDIA’S INTERNATIONAL OPIUM POLICY 

By H. C. MOOKERIBE, m.a., pIi.d. 

IV 


{SECX>Nn InTKIINATIONAL OpII^M CoNFFlllENCK OF 1924 
In accordance with its resolution of the 27ih Septem- 
ber, 1924, the League of Nations issued invitations on 
the 18th October, 1924, to all signatories to th^ Hague 
Gonvention to participate in an international con- 
ference to consider the two questions nf the limitatio-u 
ojf tihe amounts of morphine, heroin, cocaine' aii<l their 
respective salts to be manufactured and the limitation 
of the production of raw opium and coca loaves to th(J 
medical and scientific needs of the world. I was 
attended by foity-one nations. Postponing for th(‘ 
present an.v discussion of the first qiieslitm which is 
not the matter under consideration here, it has to be 
that the second was something like an attempt 
to give <?ffrct to (he proposals made by the American 
delegation to the Advisory Committee of 1923 subject, 
of course, to reservations made by certain countries 
including India. 

The Conference met on the 17th November. 1924 
and two months vvere wasted in infructuous dupcussions 
and repeated adjournments to give time to the various 
Committees appointed by it to conduct invest igation^ 
on different asj^ects of such problems as rose frown 
time to time and to submit their reports. Prom these, 
it became clear that there was no likelihood that tdie 
production of raw opium and coca leaves would be 
restricted to the medical and scientific needs of the 
world. 


Ill thus CWmlercncc, the second prupnral qnali- 
tied b.v the resc»r vat ions' referred to previoii.-'ly, was 
opposed by all the colonial Powers financially in- 
1 crested lU 'he opium tvaffic as well u.'- another 
modifying it, as put forward by the representatives of 
Japan, the only colonial Power apparently ready to 
alter its opium policy. The representative noniinat.cd 
by (he British administration not only voted against 
(he original propo.^al but- also agains: the milder 
Japanese one. It also appears that he was one of those 
who opi)osf*d a suggestion for the gradual reduction 
of the traffic in opium and the simultaneous decrease 
of its production through limitation of cultivation 
with n a ]>ejiod of fifteen years. 

I'he comment of Lewin, the great German autho- 
rity on habiUformiug drugs, on page 60 of his 
Phaulaatim is that this attitude earned for India or 
rather for its administration **the niproach of being 
infiiionced in opium politics by financial and commer- 
cial considerations.” 

WlTHDSAAVAL OF THE UJ5A. AND THE UB.SJl^ 

Countries like the United Btates which had pressed 
for the acceptance of tihe two proposals mentioned 
t»rovioualy had expected that odonial Powers like 
Great Britain, France, Holland, Japan, etc., in whose 
territorial possessions the continuaaace of opium- 
smoking had been permitted as a temporary measure 
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would, in adherence the obligations undwtakon 
bnder Articles 6-8 of the Hague Opium Convention, 
take steps, to limit imports of raw opium used for the 
mamifacture of smoking opium and that at least soinr 
of them would agree to suppress this traffic within :* 
definite period, ^hich, of course, by reducing the 
demand fior the narcotic would probably result in an 
appreciable rrduct^n in production of the drug 
These hopes were dashed to the ground when it was 
realised that, with the exception of Japan, they in the 
language of memorandum submitted to the President 
of the Conference by Representative Porter in behalf 
of the American delegation, were 

■‘not ]>repared lo reduce Mie consumi'lion of smok- 
ing opium iinleas the producing nati(m^ agree lo 
reduce production and jneveni smuggling from 
ib(*ir territories and them only in the e\ent of 
an adequiiU* guaranlcr being given tluii tin* 
obligations undertaken by the producing natioi**^ 
would be effectively and promptly fulfilled/’ 

The American delegalion therefore concluded 
that, in view of the conditions precedent demanded 
by lihe colonial Powers, it was usolfiss to ('Xpi'cl any 
ri'striction in t?he production of raw oriiunn It had been 
authorised by the Cvongress of the United States to 
parlicipalc' in I he Conference and lo sign agreevnent-' 
ix'aring on the opium problem onl> if they “fulfilled 
the conditions necessary for the supiireseion of th(’ 
narcotic drug traffic” as sot forth in the tw’o Amerieau 
proposals referred to more than once. Feeling thal the 
<lrah of the Convention then under discussion, did not 
satisfy the ronditinns imfiosed on it by the Congress, 
the American delegates withdrew on the 6lli Feb’uarv. 
1925 “as the instructions under which they weie acJing 
Hid not permit tiieni the slightest compromise.” 

It was, however, made clear by the Aiiu*ri(^an 
delegation that iLs withdrawal did not evim remidcly 
imply' that the United States would cease its eflforts 
through international co-operation for the suppression 
of the illicit traffic in opium and other daugovou'^ 
drugs for it recognised that success in it was possible 
only Ihiough this means. 

Utterly sceptical about the adequacy of the ste]*^ 
proposed for the control of the traffic in dings liie 
obvious aim of the Second Opium Conff’#*nce of 1924. 
as a. satisfactoiy solution of th^ problem, the repn'- 
sentativc of Russia stated that the Union of Sov’ot 
Socialistic Republics was already far in advance of all 
the participating countries in the fight ngains* the 
drug menace and had taken effective steps for stamp- 
ing ft out “which the other GovemiiK'nts at preaint 
in* power have not. dared to adopt owing In ihf ir f a' 
of private enterprise.” 

It claimed that it had already brought about 
complcrt^* freedom from drug addiction among it*- 
nationals which the Conference was only contemplat- 
ing “as an objoiet to attain in the distant future.” It 
therefore refused to participate in ite deliberations as 
the only possible reason for its prc*sence in it would 
be “to induce other Governments to adopt measures 
similar to those taken by iteelf,” ‘and which, it* w'bs 
fell, would not be accepted by any one of those 
financially interested in the production and ddstri- 
bution of drugs. 

^ Qbneva Convention of 1925 

The deliberations of the Second International 
Opium Conference of 1924 led to what is known as the 


Coil vrnt ion of 1925 relating to Dangerous Drugs, in 
addition to which there was a Protocol and a Final Act 
all .signed on the 191.h February, 1925. 

As regards the matters covered by this Convent ion. 
Its thiTty-first article said : 

'*'riie pn>enl Ctimeiilion i(.‘i» :ic< s, u - between 
the cuntracUng Parlies, ilie inovi.'-ioiV' of t'hapters 
I 111 and V of the Convention signed at the Hague 
on January 23rd, 1912, which provi-.ion-^ lemain in 
force as between the Contracting Partic."- and any 
Slates Parties to iho said Conximtion whidi arc 
not Parties lo the iwesent Convention.” 

For the convouience of the reader, it may be 
stated here that ihe first chapter of Uie Hague Con- 
vention comprising the first four articles are concerned 
with laws for conLi oiling the production and distnbii- 
lion of raw opium. Ihe thiid, consisting of Aricles 
9-14 euMSHgi' legislation regulating the maiuifiicMiie 
and distribution of medicinal opium, moiphine, 
cocaine, etc., and the tilth covering Articles 20 and 21 
with file enaciiiK'nl of laws against the illegal pi sse-- 
.nii i,| dnig'^, ele. 

Tlie aim of tin- Convention hercaftoi called the 
Geneva Convention was, in the lunguag«' of the 
]»i(’amble, to ensure 

“a lUore cffirlni limitation of I he pualuction or 
niarmfaciuie of t»h( substances (habit-f (wining drugs) 
and to e\(‘icise a closer control and supi'rvi.sion of 
the international trade than are pro\ idl'd for m the 
Naid < llagm*) Convintion.” 

Under the first aiticlo of the Proto(?ul, tlie s.gna- 
Uny Stales admitted their responsibility for the esta- 
lili'lmu'nt of suc.li eonlrol over the production distri- 
bn iou and ('xport of raw opium as would eliminate 
all chances of illicit traffic. They also agi’ei'd to tak(^ 
within five years of the date of its coming into effect, 
measures to prevent the smuggling of opium wiiioli. it 
was recognised, had up lo that tune, sciiously inter- 
foH'd with the effect ivr* .supp^’”‘'^‘^ion of ojuum-smoking 
ill .'such I'ountvies whore it was lemi'orar’.ly permitted. 

The unwillingiH'ss to immediately itiipleincni the 
Geneva Coii\ eiitiun, it has been held by anti-opiiimisls 
was due In the. desire to put off the evil day as long 
possible and i-on-stiUn-cfc ."till another [»roof, if prool 
required, of the reluctance with which t.lie pirmh'im 
of (nding the diug menace was apprfiached bv many 
«>i lie' paiticipatmg States. 

That these' previously mentioned woithv objects 
wen* not likely to be pursued by all the signaUirv Powe s 
with equal Zf=*a! is also evident from the last article ol 
the C’onvention under wliicli it was open to anv of 
thoin to declare at the time' of its signature, raii- 
tk'aiion or accession, that its iiccepiance did not 
include 

“any or all of its colonif's, ovi'i-sea- im-sev^Nions, 
protectorates, or overseas territories undei its 
.sovereignty or authority, or in ^eflp(^c^ of which it 
had accepted a maiidali' on behalf of the League 
of Nations, etc.” 

This aticle had to be incorporated in the Con- 
vention in deference to the wishes of many Power< 
whioh disliked the idea of putting an end to. the 
opium traffic from whioh they derived a revenue, U 
is needless to add that it had the effect of liugely 
stultifying the objects aimed at in amving at this 
agreement. 

The Convention was subject to ra^ific,^tion wh:oh, 
as experience in the cusc of the Hague Convention had 
already ediown, was not a matter very easily secured. 
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Further, the thirty-wxth article provided t^at it would 
not be brouglit into effect till at least ten gignatiirie.'^ 
had formally ratified it along with the Protocol. In 
this connection, it may be mentioned here that, only 
eight of the participating Powers had ratified it as well 
as the Protocol by the beginning of 1928. 

The Smuqguhg Problem in the Intbrnattonal 
Opium Conficrences of 1024 
From what has been said elsewhere, it is clear that 
the opinion of the United States as expressed by the 
House of Representatives and the Senate iu February, 
1923 had been that countries like India, Persia and 
Turkey were not producing much larger quantities ol 
opium than actually needed for the medicinal and 
scientific needs of the world and that it was this 
<‘xcf;as which was used for eujdioric purposes. It was 
also held that large amounts of this extra opium were 
smuggled into it which, mamifactured into morphine, 
heroin, etc,, was used for intoxication purposes by 
addicts who were estimated to number one million or 
so. Inquiries made at that time showed that the same 
state of affairs had appeared in certain parts of 
Europe so that the civilised nations of the west weit'- 
being at last menaced by this evil which had so long 
touched the peojde of the east only. 

The position so far as the latter were concerned, 
was that the colonial Powers had imposed restrictions 
on the availability of opium, generally because of tJhe 
revenue motive This had operat'd iu checking, to 
some extent, the wide diffusion of addieMon to oiiiuin. 
But here too, the difference betwwn the cost of pro- 
ductiefti and the sale pric?e of the narcotic had 
encouraged smuggling so much so that, on t))p 15ih 
August, 1924, the Opium Advisory Committor was 
compelled to record the following : 

'^Largc consignments of rsvr opium without any 
restriction are exported to the Far East under 
false declarations of <io.«tination for the pvrp w?- 
of the illicit traffic and are being j-mugiriod into 
China and elsew'here.’* 

Further invest’gations showed that smuggling of 
opium had been going on for a long time on a much 
larger scale than had been conjectured. So serious was 
the position that, in the preamble to the Agreement 
signed on the 11 th February, 1925, af+^r the end of 
the First International Opium Conference, special note 
was i.'ikt'n of the fact that 

‘‘The increase of the smuggling of opium in 
the greater part of th(' territories in the Far East 
since the ratification of the (Hngue) Convention 
is hampering greatly accomplishment of the gradual 
and effective suppr(‘ssion of the manufacture of, 
internal trade in, and use of prepared opium . as 
provided for in the Convention, and is even render- 
ing less effective some of the measures already 
taken for that end.” 

Similarly, in the Final Act supplementary to the 
above Agreement, reference was made to the fact that 
the registration of addicts and rationing bad not led 
to satisfactory results in most countries in the Far 
East because of the existence of the contraband trade 
which '^equalled and even surpassed in extent the 
legitimate trade ” 

The problem of smuggling also engaged the atten- 
tion of the Second International Opium Conference. 
This is evident from the very first paragraph of the 
Agreement signed at its conclusion where it is eaid 
that ‘while . 


""The application of the provisions of the Hague 
Convention of January 23rd, 1912. by the Coqtraci- . 
ing Parties has produced results of great value, . . • 
the contraband trade in and abuse of the sdbetanges 
to which the Convention applies 'still continued on 
a great scale.” 

The signatories to the previously mentioned 
documents agreed to take certain steps to di^ourage 
smuggling. Under the e>ighth article c(f the First Agree- 
ment, the Contracting Powers agreed to a.s8i8t one 
another in their efforts to stop it by “direct exchange" 
of information and views between the heads of the 
sendees concerned,” The ennying out of the same 
procedure in a somewhat modified form was also 
agrcH^d to under the third article of the Final Act 
supplementiing the Agreement entered into after the 
S(( 0 'd IniornationiiJ Opium Conforonce, 

Feeling that the more exchange of information 
and views was not enough, in the sixth article of the 
Protocol, supplementing the First Agreement, the 
signatories, with a view to effecting “Iho complete and 
final suppressiem of the use of prepared opium,” made 

“a pressing appeal to the poppy-growing countries 
for the establishment between all the States con- 
cerned of a sincere and energetic collaboration 
which will lead to the termination of the illicit 
trafBc.” 

Tile wording of the lines quoted above makes it 
clear that it was felt by some of the Powers concerned 
that there were some opium-producing Slates wtliich, 
like them, were also signatories to the above dosu- 
ments and which had, at last in the past, failed to 
offer their “sincere and energetic collaboration” the 
result of which had been to facilitate illegal traffic in 
drug and which, therefore, were being exhorted to 
.Tinend their ways. 

The Protocol to the Second Agreement went 
further, for its first article stated : 

*‘Tlie Si rites signatory to the present Protocol, 
recognising that under Chap'er I of the Hague 
Convention the duty rests upon them of establish- 
ing such a control over the production, distribution 
and exportation of raw opium as would prevent the 
illicit traffic, agree to take such measures as may 
be required to prevent completely, within five years 
from the present date, the smuggling of opium 
from constituting a s(Tious obstacle to the effective 
suppression of the use of prepared opium in those 
l«rritorie8 w'here such use is temporarily autho- 
rised.” • ' 

It is to be noted that this article admitted in. un- 
mistakable language the obligation of the signatories 
to the Hague Convention to take steps calculated to 
stop the illicit traffic in raw opium with the clear 
implication that this duty had not been fully dis- 
charged in the past and also that the situation was 
so grave that it was not thought advisable to allow 
them to take their own time to do it. H was therefore 
necessary to fix a time-limit which, it was agreed, 
would not exceed five years. 

Embarrassino Sititation or India Government 
Though, under circumstances mentioned elsewhere, 
llip export of Indian opium to China had been stopped 
from 1913, India had continued to send it to such 
Far Eastern terriiories as the Straits Settlements,^ 
Hongkong, Macao, Japan, Indo-China, Java, and", 
BritiA Borneo. Part of this had gone their Govern- 
ments, while the rest bad been taken by private 
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merchants. The following statement taken from the 
Sidiintical Abstract for British India shows the number 
of^chesW of opiuip exported to the Far East during 
l.he period 19^-1928 : 

1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 192G-27 1927-28 

7^7 8^ ' 5^9 6.972 8 012 7^1 

It had become clear that the Indian opium 
imported by the above-mentioned countrif- of I Ik* 
Far East was much in excess of what was normally 
required by the addicts residing in them. The cusloms 
anlhoi-.ties in China lii'd repeatedly seizfvl large 
quniitiea of contraband Indian opium at Ihe porta ol 
that country. Indian opium had also been seized in 
South Africa, Australia and other countries which 
could not k*gitiraately have gone there. 

India had not only participated m fruming tin* 
pro\iflions of the Agreements, Protocols and Finnl Act^ 
resulting from the two International Opium ('Confer- 
ences of 1924 but had also signed and ratifie{l them 
thus making it obligatoiy on the pari of its rulers to 
give effect to them. This .sljould have been done Avith 
effect from flie beginning of the officifil yesir 1925-26 
That this had not been done is quite clear from the 
fact that the total number of chests exported had 
gone up from 6,972 in 1925-26 to 8,012 in 1926-27. 
dropping to 7,531 in 1927-28. which, howciver. w'as 
higher than the Far Eastern export. s foi 1925-2^1 by 
more than 1,500 chests. 

It could not be suggested that this increase Avas 
due to a sudden expansion in the Chinese adult male 
population in them as had been the ease so far as the 
Federated and TTnfoderated Malaya Stales, the Nether- 
lands East Indies, British Borneo, etc., wei’e concerned 
in thf? First World War. Anti-opiumists contoiuled, and 
that not quite unreasonably, that a pari., jirobably » 
rnudi larger part 4ian wa.s admitted, of the Indian 
opium exported to the Far East was smuggh'd into 
territories including China which did not permit its 
entry. 

The British administration could very well say 
that tio far as the opium produced in British India 
was concerned, the whole prw^eas from the cultiv^alion 
of the poppy down to the readying of the narcotic to 
the users was under such efficient control that leakage, 
if any, must necessarily be negligible. It was, however, 
in a different and more difficult situation so far as 
Opium produced in the Indian States, known as Malaga 
opium, was concerned for repeated seizures of contra- 
band opium of this variety inside British territories, 
in ports like Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi as well 
as on board ships leaving them had pro\M>d beyond 
any doubt the existence of smuggling on a large scale 
Under these circumstances, it was only reasonable to 
assume that the amounts seized must have been a 
fraction, probably a small frac*ion, of those success- 
fully smuggled. 

Credit must go to the India Government which, 

the end of 1923-24, had persuaded most Central 
Indian States to pass laws aimed at reducing the 
amounts consumed by their people but a.s, under 
treaty obligations, it was not entitled "o enforce any 
policy of’ suppre.ssing or rostricting the cultivation o’" 
the poppy in them, all that happened Avas tha^ reduc- 
' tion in the consuimption by these Indian States’ peoples 
without a corresponding reduction in the poppy 
acreage made larger quantities of the drug available 
'fpr which there was no legitimate outlet. Part of this. 


it was held, was smuggled to British India and part 
abroad. , 

The awkward position into which the BritisJi 
administration was put by the constant seizures of 
contiaband opium was described in the following terms 
by Prof. 11. G. Alexander of the Selly Oak.s ColUgc. 
Woo^ibl•ooke, Birmingham, on page 48 of his Narcolics 
m India and South Ada, 

“Tli(* .smuggling trade is a source of cjinbarrasi"- 
ment to the (^oxernmeut of Indiji ; for. although 
the Malwa Stab's an' not under i's control, the 
(ioA enijiif'nt of India is alone respoasiblo to the 
JieMguf of Nation^! for drug control in Iho whoh' 
of India ; .a ml it is rather annoying for that 
(loveniinent. Avhich has ])rided itself on the 
exemplaiy thoroughness of its control of opium, to 
be called to ac<‘.ounl because Malwa opiuin is hein^i: 
.smuggled to Soutli Africa. Aufitralia, and otlicr 
distant countrie.s In Bombay, for jnslancc, I was 
a.s.sured iliat every mail-boat leaving foi South 
Africa pn*l)il)lv had smuggled opjum on board/’ 

Ni-.AV .\NTr-SMt(,GL!XO MKASUKliiS OF THK 
liEAor/-: or Nations 

At this time, thercj were four principal opium 
pioducing countries, China, India, Pci'sia and Turkey. 
So far as the fir.-t of these AAn.s concerned, it was true' 
enough that it was pnniucing large quantities of the 
drug but, ill the same time’, so great was the demand 
for it among the poorer Chinese addicts and so strict 
the proA'entive ‘service at the ports that it could not 
be said that it \vii< smuggled outside tlu country the 
more so bet;au.»5(‘ there aams no authonticalt'd instance 
of the selzun' of ("hine.se coutriib.and opium. 

Seizuie.s of Turkish and Persian opium were' m.ade 
'roni time to tiiiK'. As 'Purki'y had not declared ev(‘n 
»rs formal .idherence to the Hague Convention of 1912 
and AA^as not a )>ajty to llic Geneva Convention of 
1925, it WHS not bound by any of llu'ir provisions. 8o 
far as Pnrsia was concerned, it liad sigiu'd but not 
ratified the lljigm* CoUA'ention. In addition, while it 
had attended the Second Inteniational Opium Con- 
ference, it had neither signed nor ratified the OeueA^a 
("oil vent ion of 1925, It, t'heieforc, follows (hat it too 
Avas not under any obligation to take any stops what- 
ever under tliosi' I.avo Convi'niions. 

All thi,s has been staged merely to show that the 
one large oi>iurn-producing country which could, at 
th’.s time, be ffgitimatcly .I'-ked to adopt. me.‘i.sure« to 
siqipress th(> illieit irnftio in opium was India. When 
in August. 1925. that is nbouf six months «fler the 
Geneva Convention had been .signed and atified by 
India, the Opium Advisory Cominittot* passed th<’ 
nv»oliitian quoted below, it may be held, not qui'o 
unjustifiably, that it was, at least to a certain extent, 
a gentle hint to the British administration in India 
th.at it should not make any further delay iu diachni^g- 
ing its duty. The resolution iu question reads an 
follows : 

‘T. (i) The Commit Ice desires to call ,t.hc 
attention of the Council and th(' Asseinblv to the 
prrA'rtlenco of the illicit traffic in the drugs at 
present time, its organised chiractor and the large 
fin.'meial resources behind it, as indicated by the 
documents laid before tlie Committee and appended 
to its report.** 

As no signs of improvement in the situation had 
manifested themselves, the Opium Advisory Commit- 



tee which Ivom Mfty 35 th J^ne % 1555^, 
nearly o^e year after the^ aboi'e rcBolutioh had b^esi' 
passed and oireulsd^d . ahiong the Pow^i 

including India, returned to the charge. 

*1. The Committee, after examining the itt- 
formalioti before it relating to the illicit 
points out the gravity of the present situation. 
Conaiderable seiaures of tlie manufactured drugs, 
and of opium continue to be made , . . 

“IV. Committee recommends that the Govem- 
meiils in their annual report^ lo fch»j League, should 
be asked to state the total quantities of each of 
the drugs (including opium) seised by fheir autho- 
rities during the year ...” 

In September, 1936, the recommendations of the 
Advisory Committee came up for consideration by 
the Assembly of the League of Nations, ite final autho- 
rity, which, too, drew the attentioii of its members 
including India to them suggesting that there sAiould 
be no further delay in taking effective steps to stop 
Mie contraband trade in h'abit-forming drugs including 
opium. 

Naturally enough, the British administration at 
tlie Centre whioh could easily afford to defy natifuialist 
anti-opium opinion in India did not relish the charge 
brought against it of failing to use its paramount 
powers to stop the smuggling of opium outside India. 
Further, it had. no desire to. antagonise world (pinion 
through uon-fulfilrnent of its iniertiafional obligations 

:0 


i^the matter, Vas alim Cliapter VI- 

<4 the 'Geneva Conve&^'on ehvieajged>tli^\ap}k>m , 
(X a PeimaMat Central Board, jth^ months 

the qoming into fdroe’^ of the' d^v>eniian. ^he 
diMiies of this Board ae defined in A|^«tle 24 of the 
'Convention 'were as follows ; r ' 

“The Central Board shall ^ qimtinuously watch 
the course of the Internaticmal tvSdq. If the infor- 
mation at its disposal leads the Board to conclude 
that excessive ^antities of any aubetanoe covemi 
by tlie present Convention are accumulating in any 
country, or that there is a darker of that country 
becoming a centre tif the illicit traffic, the Boird 
fhall have the right to ask through th^ Secretary- 
General of the League, for explanations from tlu* . 
roun^ry in questfdn. * 0 

'If no explanation is given wi’hin' a roasounble 
time or the explanation is iipsatishctorv the Cen- 
tral Board shall have the right to (?ajl the atten- 
tion of the Govommenhs of all the Coot’ acting 
Parties and of the Council of the Lenguic of Nations 
to the matter, and to m*t)mmfn»d that no further 
exports of the .substances covered by the present 
Convention or any of them shall be made to the 
country concerned until the Board report *« that, if i** 
satisfied as to the situation in the country in regard 
to the sa'd .sub-stances. The Board shall ni the stune 
time notify the Government of the count rv con- 
cerned of the recommendation made by it.” 

(7*0 he coviinui'fl) 


RECEPTION FOR INDIA’S HRST AMBASSADOR 

Bv Dr. ANNUP .SINOH 


The most significant and the colorful event of 
Washington/. still talked about here, wji.s the reception 
given by the Natituml Committee for Indi.a’s Prei'dom 
in honor of Indians First Atnba»fea<ior, Mr Asaf Ali. 
Almost one thousand gut^sts particip.ited in this func- 
tion ih the ballroom of Hotel Mayflower. There were 
a large number of foreign diplomiit-s, scores of senators 
and congressmen both republicans and divnocrats, the 
liigli officials from the Slate Department and various 
o'her departments, a number of leading socialiftv of 
Washington, the top-mnkiug newjmapor representa- 
tives and n flock of Indians from all over the country 
and naturally those residing in Washington. 

I headed the receiving line as the host of the 
r»arty, next in linn stood the Ambassador, then Nazili 
Heera Mencnk, the Treasurer of the Counmiltec ; Mrs. 
Hansa Mehta, India's . delegate to the U, N.; Mr. Sher 
M. Qiirgishi, Becretaiy for All-India Brotherhood 
AsBOciatjoB of Detroit i Mrs. Hamid A-li, another 
Indian difiegate* to the U:N.; Mr. Muiiitaa Kitchlew 
of Chftfin^ A&d Mr. Gnlam Mobamed of California. 
There stood for i^ost two hours shaking hands 
with tKo who eoBtiauousIy poured in^ 

The. with; their colorihl tinmans* and the 
Indian laiUeg with thqk glUtqrii^ som mixed |rllh ibe 
forei^ difiipitairies in their native costomes. Some of, 
the rWgdhii^^ acted as hostesses, 

poured kiid for the gjaests and amiably, 

. 'w'hjae mojving baek and, Mh 
obvioiw en!{d3dtig the&selves; * Ihe press cameras 
flashed back and forth spotting the diplomAts,, the 


.sonatoEs and <many others who attraefed their eyes. 
Over and over again they draggni this, that, and the 
other notable to the .side of the Indian Arabassador 
10 be fiashwi together. 

The local press played up the’ party in the Sociei>' 
Columns twice during the week and displayed pictures 
iU prominent places. Tlie Press was utumimous in it-’ 
lavish eulogies of tlie function. Which aecprding to 
them was the most colorful and' brilliant ^tliat has been 
staged in Washington in a long ttrae. Mr/Asaf Ali. 
according to the Press, “is an agreeable .p^^fUon with 
great dignity.’’ W'hen one of the yoUjOg .iBqj>d4it4ve girl 
iffporters asked the Ambassador wim' hfe wife was 
going to join him, he bniahed with 

the typically American reply, juie $64’(X) 

question.” In a short, period he haS uli^ifidy baiabiished 
himself, a man of good luannem; charm; ^gsity, and 
hutnor. , ' ■ 

The Indians casae from all over the Btat cs 

to attend this historic function. They from 

California, nttahu^A*. Detroit^ York, 

Boston, .^iliMi^hii!, .and other in the. 

United Bjtates, Tl^ brought !wiith tbeh^J^^wiiiment 
of the eptise Indian, commdititgir; Ih 
Gommopity that in its huihh}e.^ bgs for the 

day when India, vmnld be vei^irq^^ eon 

of India in Washington, . ‘pnfieir dktfi- 

bntM to prew, ^ 

as that would have ep^ed !m tnfohnSt ’lmameter. 
ConflpiciQus mmoof the messafes was . thjs IdQowing 
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r^ooived from Dr. Syud Hoaaaki, the Chairman of the 
.Nationid Coizvmittee from India : 

is with deep gratification that I send this 
meseiage of welcome to India’s first Ambassador to 
the United States. It is in the fitness of things that 
his first puMic reception in Washington shovdd bo 
under the auspices of the National Coiuimiitoe for 
India’s Freedom, which was established specifically 
for presenting the case for Indian freedom to the 
Government and to the people of the Uni led 
States at a time when such advoc.icy in and fioin 
India had bwm made impossible. The Coinmittoo, 
until now, through war and peace, has served prr- 
ciseljr that purpose and, wilh the advent of India’s 
National Ambassador may well fee! that it is 
entitled to rest on its ours. Henceforth our National 
^ Ambassador will be the duly aulhorw'd person to 
attend to our National affairs in th<‘ Uiijt6‘d States. 
Perhaps I may add a word of personal greeting on 
this historical occasion. 1 wolconie Mr. Asaf Ali as 
. India’s fiist Ambassador not only as a wor liy re- 
presentative of her national Governiment an<! a 
veteran fighter in her ^|jittle for froodoni. but also 
ns an old and valued friend. I wi.sh I could have 
been pres(*nt in person to join with you in wolcom- 
ing him to Washington, but you may be sure 1 will 
be with you in spirit.'^ 

I as the SecTotary of the (/Omrnittoe, made the 
following statement on the occasion ; 

“Your Excellency and distinguished guests, 

It is mv very great. i>l<-4isur‘^* and juivslege to 
welcome all of you hen' on behalf of th(' National 
( 'Oiuiiutlee for Iruli i’s FnHdoin, and all th • other 
Indian organizations in ilu' United S(ate.s, Canada, 
P.inama, Tiinidad and Britisti Guiana. 

It is an histone ('vent ftir India to serwl Her first 
Ambassador to the great H-f'pulilif* of tbe United 
States of Amf'rica. It usliers in the dawn of a new, 
and T dare hope, a greater ora for India. .An [or 
America it opens up new and din'ct contact with 
India. Tliis opportunity will, T am sure, streiigtlu'u 
the already existing bonds hetwc’cn the two coun- 
tries. 

For us, the nationals of India long re.''idc‘nt in 
this country, this is a day of great rejoicing. We, 
in our humble way, ha\e been working and wailing 
for this day. We strove to kecjpj-the issue of Indiu 
alive before the American people, aiul have often 
acted as self-constituted spokesmen for India 
whenever 'have felt that India’s authentie voice 
was not being heard. 

From now on that uiithentic voice will be 
(fj^cially beard through one of India's great s(»ns. 
His.Blxcellenoy Asaf Ali. 

It is a ^ppy augury for his relationship with 
America that an American friemd of our.s. whei.hrr 
inadvertexi^y or deliberately, I do not know, mis- 
pro&ounoe4'‘<his' name. According to her, he is not 
Asaf Ali but A Safe Ally. No maUer how^ you 
pronounce bis name, I do hope you will all consider 
the Ambassador from India as your safe Ally.” 

Indian SocnoriEs Unite 

Cm of tho great significances of this reception wivs 
the fact that all the Indian organizations in flie 
Western Hemii^bere became the sponsors of the 
function. Among them were as follows : 


All-India Brotherhood Association, Detroit, Michi- 
gan; 

liiiarat Welfare Society, Sacramento, California ; ‘ 

Gadar Party, San Francisco, California ; 

Hindii<slan Students Association of America ; 

India Benevolent Association, New York ; 

India Chamber of Commerce of America, New 
York ; 

India Community of British Guiana ; 

India Community of Trinidad ; 

India League of America, New York ; 

Indian National Congress Association of America; 

Klialsa Diwan Society, Vancouver, B.C.; 

Musliim Association, El Centro, California ; 

Pacific Coast Khalsa Diw^an Stioiety, Stockton, 
California ; 

United India League of America 

This wa.s also tlu* first occasion for the Indians to 
have .so many exaltc'd persons as their guest'’. It was 
lining thal this should have been the case at the 
arrival of India’s first Ambassador. 

Indians at the Embassy 

The day following the rec.cxU.ion Mr. Asaf Ali 
invited a group of out-of-town Indians fo informally 
chat with him at the embas.<y. Tlie very first thing he 
said when (lu'y entered this palali.al residence was that 
they .sliouki look upon that house as Iheii- home and 
f»‘el fret' to come and gf# any time they fell like it — a 
wek’ome surprise to these Indians, mo-st of whom had 
never sid. foot in the Emba.ssy till that day, “Although 
I am lechmc.'illy and oflicirilly the Ambassador from 
India,’' said Mr. A.saf Ali, •’! want you fo look upon 
yourself as the unofficial ambassador of India.' 
“India." said h('. “lias }>een and will be jiidgi'd by your 
conduct.*’ Referring to the poIitic4l situation, he 
W’anted them to feel as free citizens t)f a Frei' Indian 
Republic. He emphasiz(*d the fact that Grc'al Britain 
h.'iN made a elear-cul commitment to end her domina- 
tion of India before .Tun<‘ 1948. .'\nd in .support of this 
he read Pandit Nehru's statcnu'nt after Prime Minister 
At lire s announcement. He expn'ssod the hope that 
Indiana, true to their culture and heritage, will beh.ave 
with honor and dignity but not arrogance. lie advised 
the group to forget, the bitter and the dead past and 
to focus their eyes on the pre.-^ont and thi> futuro. 

The .‘Vmb.iASsador readily conceded the complexity 
of the internal Indian situation, hut he also expressed 
his deep conviction that the leaders of all the Indian 
C’ommitteefl will soon find a. just and an honorable 
solution that would satisfy all the children of India. 
Ilia last words to the groups wore that they cannot 
sene any purpose by injecting the poison of soctariau 
politics among tlieinselvea. They should k'ave the 
matters of mutual adjiistmont to their leaders. He 
wanted eaoh and <;very one of the Indians present to 
carry this message to the places he came from. 

Mr. Asaf Ali, the new Ambassador from India, has 
brought new inspiration and a new hope to the Indians 
here, nud they in turn feel that India’s choice of the 
new Ambassador was a worthy one. 



Ite BRITISH MUSEUM 

Fifty-five MUes of the World*ii Boidcft 

By EGON LARSEN 


Af9e» exteusive renovations and the repair of bomb- 
damage incurred during World War II, the famous 
Koading Room of the British Museum, London, has 
been reopened. Five million ii>oaks, filling book-shelves 
55 miles long, are at the disposal of anyone who has 
siicceedeil in getting a ruador’a ticket for tho Reading 
Room of tho British Museum, tho world’s largest 
library. Tickets are issued free of charge and are not 
too difficult for (he genuine reader to obtain. 


puibiication to tho British Museum, and consider it an 
honour that their books are going to be £ept there, 
tlie Libraiy Director has to buy many more works for 
the M\iseum in other countries. So although you don’t 
hnd in the British Museum every book that has ever 
been printed, you may be sure that the most valuable 
l>ublications of the world’s literature and nil important 
reft'ronce books are available. 

The gaps which you may discover are probably 
those for which the Luftwaffe w 



re^onsiblo. During the ‘‘blitis” a 
numbdf of German explosive and 
incendiary bombs fell on and 
around the British Museum, A 
large number of volumes were 
destroyed, and the historical 
Reading Room damaged. So the 
“liabitues” had to move out, 
into the smaller, but iniorc 
modem hall of the North 
Tiibrary. Only now (he big Read- 
ing Room has h(‘en repaired and 
reopened. 

Precious Possksstonr 

The most j»reH*ioijK possessions, 
however, had been taken to salt' 
hide-outs at the beginning of the 
war, among them the famo\is 
collection of manuscripts— £56,000 
worth of them. They include 
."uch goms as the '*Codex Siuai- 


. i* u - ticus,” 1300 rare editions of 

A corner of the British Museum Library before the war Thomas a Kempis’s ^'De Imita- 


The Reading Room is an ('normous, d()m<'d, round 
hall with innumerabk' comfortable seats and desks 
and lamx>s. Rooks are issued at counters in the centre, 
:md the whole rotunda is lined with rcfei'ence books — 
a library jn itself large enough to offer 3 '^ou information 
on an.v subject on earth. Yet this is only the facade. 
Behind the scenes, connected through an elabomte 
modern mechanism of lifts, trolleys, and conveyer 
belts, is the wealth of literature collcct-ed from every 
corner of ‘the earth, in eveiy living or dead language. 

One hundred j^ears ago a Copyright Act was intro- 
duced in Britain obliging everyone who publishes any 
piinted book, music book, pamphlet, or ''geographical 
msfl-p to send one copy of it to the British Museum. 
Within this century, therefore, mountains of publica- 
tions have thus accumulated, the greater part of them, 
however, without any literary or infomative value. 
When duiing World War II, the nation»s waste paper 
was collected for the munition factories moat of this 
superfluous literature was sent to the paper-mills. 

Although a good many foreign publishers have 
made it a habit to send one cofw of evcTy valuable 


trnne Ohristi/ the first books 
jinnied for the Paris Sarbonne in 1470, an English 
psalter of the 12lh century, the charters of the Suxon 
Kings (writl^en in gold lettore), early MS. copies, of 
(ho Ihas and Odyesey, a papyrus MS. of Aristotle’s 
On the Constitution of Athem, more than* 2,700 
nlher Greek and Latin papj'rus MSS.; and, last not 
least, the oldest document of the Library : a loiter 
ablet of Egypt’s King Amenhotep III, written 
1400 B.O. 

In spite of these ancient treasures the Libraiy is 
relatively modem. On January 16, 1759, the first 
Reading^ Room of the Museum (which had its nucleus 
in a private collection of exhibits purchased for 
Britain in 1763) was open^. The Library, consisted 
mainly of the collections of two men who had both 
been, at different times and for different reasons, 
prisonere in the Tower of London : Sir Robert Cotton, 
an ^tiquarian who was imprisoned in 1629 because 
his librarian hod lent to a reader a politieal treatise; 
and Robert Harley, first Earl of Oxford, a dj^nguished 
statesman, the friend of Pope and Swift and a great 
<x)l lector of books, which he left to Britain, 
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• SiHicse royHl colitMJtiona made by successive 

English' sovereigns from , the time of Henry VII were 
addled ; e&tire Jibrafies or single valuable volumes weie 
sold, b^uested, or presejated to the British Museum. 
Small wonditr <bat for the last 200 years many famous 
men of lotierfl, Br!tisfi and foreign writcra, politicians, 
and philosophers have dune their nw'aroh work or 
written their books and ossays in tho Rr-ading Room. 

DivBBsiTY OF Users 

Sir Walter Scott had his customary place at this 
desk, Chailes Darwin used to work at another ; 
Thomas Carlyle would dig himself in tit his favourite 
spot, behind a wall of hisbjrical works. The Hungarian 
^ rnbel, Ludwig Kossuth (who describi'd him.sidf as “late 
Ciovernor of Hungary*’ in the visitors’ book), eame 
to the Reading Room in the sunu' year as his German 
eo-exile, and Socialist leader, Eduard Lasker; here 
Isaac Disraeli collected the material for his “Curio- 
sities of Literature” in 10 years of research work, and 
when his son, Benjamin, afterwards Britain.’? fam<»u.s 
statesman, was 16 he was introduced to the British 
Museum Reading Room hv liis fathteii*. Perhaps Lord 
Beaconsfield (as Di.sraeli beeam<‘) met here his future 
opponent, Gladstone, who ais<i used the Reading Room. 



Desk in tho reading-room of th( Biitish Mieeiim. 

Marx and Lenin studied hen* 

(’hallos Dickens and D.ivid Hulm^ Browning and 
Irving Riiskin and Thackeray, Macaulay and Mere- 
dith — there is hardly a name from the index of English 
li-leivitiirt* of tlie 191 h centiiiy that cannol be found in 
the li«l of readers. 
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MARVELS OF THE COLORADO RIVER JCONTROL 

By KAMALISSH RAY, m.sc. 


The Colorado River which carries 20,000, 000,001) tons 
of water e\'ery year foiims ont? of th(^ major arteries 
of the arid western United Statos. Mere existence ol 
n'sourees however is no! enough unlesa they ari' made 
available to man. Boulder Dam wJiich stands across 
the giant river has almost become n part t)f the sur- 
roimfling rocks. But if is a story of one decade only : 
Boulder Dam was con(!f?ivcd in the ('nactment ot 
Congress in 1928, and tlie construction wi-* coinj>l«‘fed 
by the Bureau of Heclaimation in’*f^l935 at a cost ot 
moiv than S126,000,000. Before tlu' dam wa« ctui- 
<tru(*ted the tw«»nty billion tons of water was useless 
fo the people, ratlier, it was more dangerous. :is it 
would come off in a wild flash of flood Dating for a 
short time, then dwindling into a stieak of seepage 
water for the rest of the year. 

It, was in 1901 that President Theodore Roosevelt 
brought his message to the Congress, 'Tt is as right 
for the National Government to make the s^n'aims and 
rivors of the arid regions useful by engine(*riug w;prks 
for tho storage of water as to make useful of the 
rivers and harbours of the humid regions by engineer- 
ing of’ another character.” In 1902. the U S. Bureau 
of Reclamation was formed which now takc.s care of 
seventeen western states through conservation of 
water resources. 

Since then a number of storage and diversdou 
dams have been constructed across the Colorado River 
to harness its water for man’s use in irrigation, 
generation of electric power and for domestic and 
•recreational uses. 

Colorado River, received its name for its red 
muddy colour* but after its wild fuiy has been con- 
trolled its colour has changed from ruddy brown to 


nvslful tranquil f)hie. The cul-irc river . i-* now con- 
irolletl with n series of bt'uutiful lakes. Lake Mend 
b(‘hmd Fionldcr Dam being the largest. — 115 miles loiia 



Visitors’ automobiles parked along the highway 
over the 726-foot-high Boulder Dam 
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Had m feet deep at ite deepMt. fhe ^ totes with itrto "l-Aiiwrioai wjMoh tews » 

refledttons erf red fountains fom plcturesqac ^"l***® one milhoa ateea dt lead la the I peow 

jsitea. which faaoinate tourists, artists pl^ote- Vall^. . ' ^ at-o 

grapLcffi. ^ lAgnoa Bam are also 



Boulder D«m gonera'irg electricity for 
SouUiern California 

After Boulder Dam was completed othx*r control 
works on the Colorado River were rendered ('asicr. Two 
other large ones — Parker Dam and Imperial Daini w<^re 
built across tlie river 150 miles apart <lown from 
Boulder Dam. 

The Metropolitan Water District of Southern 
California was interested in Colorado River water to 
meet the demand of the growing areas around Los 
AJiigeles. At a (lost of $7 220.000 financed by the Water 
District, Parker Dam was constructed by the* R^*- 
damation engineers in 1038. Spec-tacular giant pumps 
were installed to lift the Colorado water from Parker 
Dam through five artificial lakes created on the 
mountains. In fact, the Colorado river water has to be 
pumped up 1617 feet before it can flow downhill. The 
water then flows through 16-foot concrete^ pipes which 
are laid through 108 miles of tunnels bored through 
mountain ranges on ite way to Log Angeles. The 
Colorado River Aqueduct which supplies 1^,000,000 
gaHons of water per day to fourteen cities including 
Los Angeles, runs 250 miles from Parker Bam. 

Imperial Dam which is 2/3 mile long and 31 feet 
high, serves to divert' a part of the Colorado water 



All-Amcrican (^anal cruising tht' New 
thiough giant sii>hon conduits 
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low long dams on the lower Coloiado River.— Way up 
the river, a daim 288 feet high is being constmcled 
iHMr Cranby, Colo, under the Colorado-Big Thomp- 
son Piojoct of the Bureau of Reclamation. This will 
supplement in'igation water for more than half ^ 
million acres in the state of Colorado. 

Generation and demand of electric * power gt^ 
hand in hand. Demand for Boulder power has increa^ 
ever since. Boulder Dam now produces about 41/3 
billion kilowatt-houis of electrical energy per year. 
The power demand has led to heavy draft of water 
from Lake Mead, and one can see the old water mark 
on 'the rocks which stood 67 feet higher than the 
present water level. Authorities are, therefore, going 
to build thermal stations to generate dectndty and 
thereby economise in Boulder water. 

Nearly half a billion dottars has been sp^t a 
sound national investment to control and utili^ t^ 
Colorado river. ’The cost is being repaid (pduaBy 
every year through the sate ol hydro-electric .power 
and increased revenue of the irriijsated districts. 
significant is the comfort and s^enrity in living c<mdi- 
iions of the people, aiid the in^eMe .of we<dth o! the 
nation. 



Laguna Dam, 13 feet high, more than I mile long Lake Mead from Boulder Dam 


FIRST VILLAGE ART INSTITUTION IN INDIA 

By ‘^CHITRA OUPEA’' 

bc^s were bringing fuel on the back of donkeys Mohammedans, Hindus, diristians and Untoucliables. 
and they stopped near an old-fashioned village house. There are mostly young boys iu the school and 
An old man of seventy was waiting for the boys, and almost all are from the poor faimilies of the village, 
started scolding them and said, *‘You have no sense Dada starts teaching to sketch on the stone slabs of 
of the value of time. I was going to purchase fuel the house, for students cannot afford paper. Small 
from a nearby shop. You did not let me go, and fpr boys are encouraged in sketching with coloured chalks 
saving me- an anna or two, where have you been so ahd their pose will sometimes beat that of a great 
long f ’ '‘Dada,’ the boys replied, ‘'excuse us, the fuel arti.st. Some small boys^ill^be seen making the figures 
-s too GO«itly ro purchase at the next shop. So we went 


to the neairest village Guradia and purchased the fuel 
:it a cheaper rate but it was expensive to carry it. So 
we searched for doj:keys and got them from a potter’s 
house for an anna eacJi and thus brouglit the fuel 
liei’fs Nearby shopkeepers always charge yo\i more and 
hence we decided tliia course You do so much for lus. 
should we not be given this opportunity to serve ?” 
What sincerity and love for the ieaclier ! 



Portrait of Trimbakrao Yawalkar 


Till* above-mentioned old man is. the teacher 
Trimbakrao Yawalkar of Suvasra Village Art Centre. 
The villagers lovably call him ‘'Dada.” Suvasra village 
is situated oh the B. B. & C. I. Railway line between 
Rutlam and Sbamgarh and is in Gwalior State. Ihe 
population of Suvasra is about thirteen hundred and 
Dada has made it his permanent headquarters- 
Dada’s School of An is not in a modern buSding of 
Bombay or Poona but is an old village hopoe and the 
students that are receiving education are Bobaii, 



Trimbakrao working on a model 

of a hen. pigeon or othijr birds and animals and some 
advanced students will hi? making hollow^ statues of 
paper lamina. Some will bo seen brjiigirg clay from 
the farm, or some obtaining horsedung from the Rtablt,".. 
Some students of inventive genius wnll f)o seen en- 
grossed in research work of colours or in the prip» ra- 
tion of different mixturcH, Dada will bo seen moving 
hero and there amongst the students and encouraging 
I hem by saying, “Well done, well done,” or if the 



Open air art classes conducted by Trimbakrao 


student has i^oiled his work, he will scold him and 
just say, “Why did you huijy so much.” There w 
scarcity of space but on the contrary, students afe 
admitted— a® many as would come. Ydu will finif a 
furnace for baking the earthen pottery or statues, the. 
same place for mixing clays. It ihdudAs an experimental 
laboratory and smells of Swadeshi chemicals. Sonqe 
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models are ke^^t hr drying. During the summer 
• recess, the number of students increase so much that 
tliey Have to sit in Dada’s kitchen, at one corner of 
the roonH cooking is done and in the other corner 
students wiU be seen sketching or painting. We tmed 
not speak of* the troubles of smokb or fire of the 
kitchen for an adjoining room has a furnace fitted 
with a hand-blower for the purpose of melting, 
oxidising metals and casting work. Some of the 
advano^ students will be seen interested in easting 
from originals , prepared by them aT)d the flMmes of 
the furnace go so high and bright that, any visitor 
who happens to be there would aak. “Oh, is it 
a school or a school on fire V’ To save the expens'^ of 
canvas and paper, some advanced students are taught 
Jo practise decorative pictures on ordinarj* walls built 
of mud and finished by ('owdung with thi' help of the 
ordinary available colours of red eJay (Hidumchi), 
charcoal and while. It shows an interesting art of 
village decoration If an>' villag^•r wanted any deco- 



Trimbakrao with hi^ village art students 

rative religious paintings diuwu in his house, he has 
to pay nothing but simply to ask Dada and he wiD 
be pleas(?d and say, “You have really valued Art. 
Students will be glad to paint because they wdll get 
good practice.” 0 

In Dada’s School, the tecilmiquc of teaching un<l 
the type of students will be seen to be quite different 
and new. There is no modern Western furniture and 
any student can sit wherev<»r he likes, wherever then’ 
is room. Dada, a Brahman, does not at all obsenc 
caste distinction. In the village, at one time all the 
Maulavis started a movement against him as h> wa.< 
teaching art to some boys of the Bohari community 
They thought this art education is ugainsi I lunr religion 
But the Amin, one of tlie educated Boharis, called a 
meeting of his commtmity and presented a shnwl^ a^ 
a token of appreciation for the selfless .service's being 
rendered to his community, to Dada, and thus flloppc\i 
the movement. This incident served a-s a ivbuke to the 
Maidavis. 

There is no fee* paid by the studemts but on 
the other hand they arh supplied* wdth he. materi.’il 
they require and they are taught, mostly how to 
prepare the home-made implemen'ts and other necos- 
soiy colouite from barks, roots, flowers, metal ores, etc. 
Brushes are taught to be prepared for wall decoration, 
from the plants of Ramban, and the purpose of canvas 
is served by a piece of coarse dhoti or snri stretched 
on a frame of canes or pieces of bamboos. Dada's 


school does not at all depend on any foreign 
material and almost eveiy thing that the student 
HHiuii es is prepared in the school and no expense worth 
mentioning is incurred by the school and that is why 



Trimbakrao giving art lessons. Study from 
Nature is the best method taught to village 
talents 


the school has been running for so many years. There 
is no holiday for the school but the holidays are the 
most important days for the work and practice of the 
students. School is open practically for twenty-four 
hours but students studying in Primary schools came 
111 the morning and evening. College students from 
outride come during the summer vacation. Women and 
girls take their art instruction after finisliing their 
duly domeaiic dute,'«. Thus Dada is twenty-four hou s 
at the disposal of the students and the routine is 
pared according to th<i convenience of the students. It 
1.S no wonder that Dada's good nature, selfless intere.st 
in teaching, interesting, easy and sincere methods of 
teaching, and sympathy towards the poor attract 
stiidenls more and more from the villages and towns. 



The Running Hor.se is a cast done by a 
stiuk'ni of Trimbakrao 


In the Art Centre of Siivasni, the following -siibr 
jects are taught, painting and jsculjiture which i^ioukl 
be usi'ful in regard to Cottage Art Lidustiy so that 
.students thus taught may make a living out of it 
among the poverty-stricken people of the villages. 
They are also tgught : • 

1 . To mix cowdung, horsedung, and clays and 
to bake the articles prepared by these mixtures. 


2. The \m» of ncrap metala in caeUtig to ptepare 
hoUow statues, uteiisils and to prepare oihet 
oeoeBsaiy articles. 

3. To prepare moulds of clay, plaster, wax, 
papeivmaohe and lamina, and learn other ways 
that would be useful, in making copies of the 
originid art works. 

4. To prepare hollow statuee, boxes, toys and 
useful things from waste paper in the shape of 
paper lamina and paper mache.'~ 

5. To apply the methods of painting and 
sculpture in making potteries and porcelain 
vessels on a cottage industry scale. 

6. The art of baking the different mixtures so as 
to make use of them in different mediums. 

7. The character and property of different Swa- 
deshi chemicals found in nature so that students 
could develop their inventive energies in order 
to prepare swadeshi materials that may be 
required in reviving cottage art industry* and 
prepare works that could be use-ful to the 
village public and will be within the 
roach of the village folk. 

8. To experiment on colours and to prepare some 
of the necessary colours, brushes, etc, 

9. iStone-carving, and making st.one images, statues 
and useful articles. 

10. Wood-carving, and making muxties, statues and 
useful articles of wood. 



Works by student in bronze, papier mache, 
mixture of horsedung and other materials 


The Ideal Method of Tbaching 
Students from villages are encouraged to learn, 
read and write and join piimary schools. As students 
belong to different communities and scicts they are told 
interesting stories and incidents from religious scrip- 
tures like the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, the Koran 
Sharif, the Bible and other scriptures, fo.* character 
building so that they will behave in a brothprly manner 
w'ith each other. Dada’s ways of expression in telling 
these storiei) are interesting, full of love and sincerity. 
They make an abiding impression on the minds of the 
students at a young age. He prefers students of young 
age ^ that his teaching may have lifelong influence 
on them and be very effective in the development of 
the students' Career. Tlie first lessons that are taught 
in art education ore to concentrate on work patiently 
and to increase thp capacity for hard work. 7%e teacher 
wins t^e heart of the students by his good and lovable 
nature and self sacrifice. His activities are an institution 
by themselves aodf produce a good effect on the minds 
of his students. 


J>ada has an inborn love for ^e poor anii tfitt 
school is meant for them so that Uiqy may able 
to find out ways of livelihood and in his OQierimentfi 
he has devoted hig life of seventy yeaig. Wie Art 
created with the help of foreign materials is naturally 
dearer, hence he «has been experimenting to create 
works of art throui^ the materials like wast^, scraps, 
rags, and the materials abundantly available In nature 
like horsedung, cowdung, clays, etc. Naturally the 
works created with the help of such cheap materials 
will be cheaper and will be patronised by the village 
folk. With this i^a, he has been teachitfg the students 
in order to enable them to be self-sufficient in the 
villages. 1 1 

Students are seen sellmg their work.s of Art i" the 
village on the weekly Bazar day. Crowds of village 
folk gather around tlie best students’ works which 4re 
sold out for a pice or an anna or two. Students 
of small age are thc^ salesmen of their own works and 
the best student w’ho sells his stuff early goes to 
another student’s shop and says in a tone of pride. 
‘‘I have sold out all my works of Ait and got more 
money than you. Boy.s aic telling that you are simply 
silting idly. Why don't you work hard like me.” 

Students earn either a rupee or two on the weekly 
day. As they are from the poor and the low ehiss 
family this income gives gieat pleasure to the parents 



A work in papier mache. The image of 
Ganapati prepared by Trimbakrao 

or the guardians and it cneates confidence in their future 
prospects and ability to study art and earn money. Th<’ 
educated persons of the village and nearby towns have 
also started encouraging these poor students. Recentiy 
the Commissioner of Schools came and was satined 
very much by the artistic w'orks of the studeuts au<l 
gave thirty rux)oes from his pocket for their enoouragS'* 
ment. Many officers also admire the students’ works 
and purchase them. 

R is not passible, to make a living on art through 
the cottage art industry on the above-mentioned lines, 
for toose W'ho do not believe in this programme. This 
sale of art objects of the Suvasra Village Art Centre 
will be an eye-opener to them. 

During this period of transition, when the use of 
art is only for the riph, Dada has to bear with insults 
and remonstrances from the guardians or parents. They 
often say, ^Dada, are yeu goiiuif to starve these boys 
by teaching Art It has no effect on him. His eaC; 
perience and Hfe^lcmg study of art has convip^ced him 
that toere must be a revival of art through Cottage 
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^ ^ Art Industry, and to find scope for the village talent, 
he has* started imparting art education, so that people 
may leam the economics of Arts and Crafts. His 
method of teaching is to develop creative and 
inventive genius of the village talent, and try to 
create a market in the village for the works of Art. 
With this idea in view lie has made his permanent 
headquarters in the village of Suvasra. There an* 



The laud^capt' (jf Suvasra painted by 
Trimbaknio 

iovcvument Art Institutions and other art soeietii's in 
ng cities liki* Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, and Delhi 
11 the form of big l)uildii,gs. and there is also an id<‘al 
Iri Institution at Bolpur, Santiniketan, but all these 
iicilities of Art education are meant for the middle 
lass and tlie rich, but wliat for tlu? poor of the 
ullages ? Do they not have' artistic taK‘nt ? But 
kiVHsra Village Art CtTitri? is an institution for the 
«)or of the village^. His soh* aim of Art education 
0 make this art s(*]f-supi)orliTig in the cot t age, s through 
xperiinonts in Swjideslii nuterials for tliis puiposi’. 
therefore, the object, is to serve the poor through the 
medium of Art education at this centre. 

Fourteen years ago, Du da prepared a mur(i 
of ten feet carved on white stone. 4Ie worked conti- 
nuously for three years and it has become a religious 
work of art of a high .standard. The people collected 
from a pice to ten thousand nipc'os and built a beauti- 
ful temple and installed the murli. Dada had in his 
mind to do .sonu* gardening work as his evening exer- 
cise*, but a well ni'iirhy was e.ssential but he had 
no* funds. Shortage of funds did not discourage him 
and an old man like him started to dig the- well and 
he thought that by w'orking continuously and regularly 
he could complete it in four or five yi'iirs. But students 
came running to him and started helping him and m 
two months’ time with the village young men’s help, 
who came to help them, t.lie ditch was 20 fer’t deep. 
When they wore iligging in the evening hours, labourers 
came to contribiiti* their quota und in three months 
more, t.ht 3 ditch tinned into a well. For fourteen 
years Dada has been doing gaidening as a sort of his 
evening exercise, and ono will be struck with wopder 
to see a beautiful garden iiround the temple. To aild 
to the beauty of this place, an American gentleman 


donated and sent from California (U3.A.) plants of 
fruits and flowers which are decorating the spot of this 
public place of the village. 

Once a farmer asked the village boys who were 
on the way to neighbouring hills, “Are you going 
to die on these hills ?” The boys straightway 
replied, ‘There is no more honourable death than this 
for the cause of our Guru.” The farmer w’as surprised 
and the boys w^ent their way. After four or five hours' 
continuous walking, they brought a bag of tiarticular 
clay and kcjit it before Dada and said “Dada, is this 
the particular clay that you wanted for which your 
experiments of making crucibles and custing were held 
up ?“ Dada at once got angry and replied, “I did not 
ask you to go up these daiigiuoiis hills as you an' very 
young and that is why I did not toll you of this work. 
No one knows, something w'onse might have hap- 
I>ened The boys answered politely, “At this' old ago 
you should not go to these hills and to avoid your 
troublesome journey, we went there without letting 
you know. We would havi* honoured death in .^serving 
a CtUitj like you. W(* were not afraid of death and that 
is; why we went and got tlu* thing we WMnt( d for you.’' 

It will be sir'll from the conversation that, tlio 
relation belwec'n tlio ti'achor and the taught i.s based 
on love, sympathy and sacrifice. 



8tiidenls (d the .Art Centre of Suvasra 
soil their arl-crafts in the weekly bazar 

Unless and until Cotlago Art Industry is revived, 
there ean be no supplement. iry way of earning for the 
local tulentjs. The main Art Centre i.s ba.sed on village 
economics. A earedul study of its infthods based on 
practical experience and ye^rs of experiments will bo 
u.seful for the patriotic people interested in the village 
uplift work. 


tJ. S. BOY AND CiRL ^COUTlS 


liord Baden-Powell, while an officer of the British 
Conetabulaiy in South Africa, devised a program which 
was designed to teach men the fundamontal qualities 
of dependability, initiath'ife) resourcefulness, S(*U- 



Signalling is an art with which the scouts learn 
to communicafe at a distance 
reliance and co-operaMon. it, was so successful that 
Badon-Powell consented to adapt his plan to boys’ 
Deeds. He called his plan ‘‘Boy Scouts,” and the 
organization — to help make the rising generation into 
gqod citizens — ^was formed in England in 1908. In 1910, 
it was granted a Royal Charter of Incorporation, being 
recognized as a ‘^non-militax^ public service' b^-dy.” 



Scouts learn how to carry an injured person 
on their forearms to a stretcher and then 
properly place him in an ambulance 
An American publisher, William D. Boyce of 
pbiCBgOi vifiitisf Lemdon, wm 00 ionpreised by the 


courteous and helpful behaviour of a Boy Scout that 
he was instrumental in bringing the movement to 
America. The Boy Scouts of America was incorporated 
on February 8, 1910. 

Ernest Thompson Seton, who in 1902 founded 
“The Woodcraft Indian” became Chief Scout. Daniel 
Carter Beard (known as “Uncle Dan” to the boys) 
w:ho was born in Cincinnati in 1850 and died in 1942 
at the agp of 92 — he was organizer of “The Sons of 
Daniel Boone” and “Boy Pioneers” — ^became Scout 
Commissioner, along with Colonel Peter Bomiis and 
Chmeral William Verbeck. Mr. Colin H. Livingstone 
Was President fvoim 1910 to 1925. 

There are nearly two million Scouts in the United 
States and since its formation more Hian 11,400,000 
men and boys have been associated with the move- 
ment. The Girl Scouts has a membershii) of 600,000. 
The benefits of scouting are available tc# all boys and 
girls in the countiy and activities include life saving, 
first aid, signalling and practice in useful trade and 
crafts. 



Scouts are taught the best way to rescue and 
assist a person in distress from the water 

During the war Scouts, boys and girls, fonm-ed dn 
important body of volunteer workers. Some of J/heir 
activities included collection of scrap, messenger 
service, farming and harvesting of vegetable and other 
farm products, Red Cross service and visiting nurses 
in hospitals and orphanages. 

On joining the organization the neophyte takes 
the Scout Oath, which states : 

“On my honor, I will do my best— 

To do my duty to God and my country, emd 
To obey the ^out Law ; 

• To help others at all times ; 

To keep myself physically strong, mentally 
awake and morally straight.” 

Boys 9 to 11 years are c^ed Cubs. They belong 
to a Don, have weekly meetings under the guidance 
of a Den Mother. A Scout acts as Den Chief. Boys 
12 years and over are caUed Scouts. Prom Tbnderfoot, 
s Scout progresses to a Second Class Scout, a First 
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Class Scout, and continues to the ranks of Star, Life 
and Eaple Scout. 

Exploier Scouting, for older boys, includes mounted 
patrols, exploration trips, cano(' trips, trail building and 
forestry projects. 

Sea S(!Outing. designed for 

boys who have access to water, 
and are interested in seamanship, 
includes special training for 

emergencies on land and waU r. 

Air Scouts is a more recent 

branch of the rnovemcml and is 
designed to help youths acqiiiie 
knowlcMlge of rapidly developing 
aeronautical industries. 

Girl Scouting is a sort ol 
sister organization to th(» Boy 
Scouts, founded in England iu 
1908 on th(* principh's and plan 
<l('veloped by Baden-Powell. It 
was brought to the ITfiilcd Sh'itrs 
by Mr. Juliet t(' Low in 1912. 
founded in her home cily. 

Savannah, Georgia. 

Thc' Girl Scouts of tlio 
TTnited States are niembers ol 
the World Assfudation of Girl 
Guides. 

Girl Scout grou})s Jire cla.'^sj- 
fied into three : Brownie Scouts, 

7 to 10 yc'ars old ; Intermediates, 

10 to 15 years old ; and Senior 
Scouts, 15 to IS years old. 

The activities of Girl Scouts 
are many, including nature 
study, woodcraft, lu'.illh, fir.-'t aid, games, music, 
cooking, home making, civics, ole. Wing Scout- 
irig prepares oldiu* giiis for nation service or jobs 


.aviation. Girl Scouts practise cooking for groups rang- 
ing from 30 to 300 people, and are thus prepared to • 
got a meal on emergency equipment, with iipprovised 
.“loves and a few utensils. 

One of thc important aims of Girl Scouts and Girl 


Guides is to foster co-opcuation and l)eHer under- 
standing among giiLs in many lands. — USIS, 



Under the guidance of Fire Departincn' < flicials. tin Scouts learn 
to catch one of their members on IIk' tire blanket or net is h<* 
jumps fioni a high jJace 
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CLIMATE OF CALCUTTA AND HUMAN ENERGY 

By Prof. P. C. CHAKRAVARTY, ua. 


Tiik present gieat Calcutta comin-i.se .5 Cdcutta Presi- 
dency town, Cossipore, Chit pore. Satpiikur, Paikpara, 
Belgachia, Maniktola, Beliaghata, Tangra, Entally, 
Ihuii.ipukur, Ballygvinge, Bhowanipore, Alipon', Kali- 
ghat, Chotlu, kidfha jmr(\ th(* Dock area of Garden 
Read) and Port and Canals. Tin' pre-sent area is 41*75 
sq. miles .and is divided into 4 Corporation Districts 
in whicli Ihc're are 32 wards. 

Calcutta is situated on the east bank of the river 
Hiighli. It is about 80 miles from the Bay. The city 
is 20 ft. above the mean sea-lcvol. Average normal 
pre.ssflre, rcdu(!cd to 32 “F, is 29*77 inches while the 
mean pressures in 1938 and in 1939 are 29*75 inches and 
29*76 inches respectively. Monthly pressure graphs' 
1938 and 1939 as well as m.onthly normal pressure graph 
indicate that in all cases pressure in January and 
T)rcsaure in Fubi-uary are thc same, thc liighest pressure 
being attained in January. The lowest pressure of the 
year is met with in June-July, the pressnre difference 


jcing *48 inches. The graphs also state that in all 
cases, pressure decrease's slowly from January to July 
md there is an incu’iise in pressure for the rest of the 
vear. The pressure' graph of 1939 shows a very little 
df^parture from the average norm.al. (Plato 1) 

Thc study of the temperature graph.s, d^aw^ of 
1938, 1930 and of normal, reveals that the month of 
December registered the minimum temperatures in 
1938 and 1939, although the average normal minimum 
temperature is attained in January. Again the maxi- 
mum temperature of the year^ as shown by thc graphs, 
is attained in two cases (1938. 1939) in tlic month of 
April, while the normal maximum temperature is 
May. There is, of course, in all cases, a tendency 
secondary maximum temperature of lower strength 
September. The rise of temperature from February tc 
March is abrupt, followed by a slow, increase of tem- 
perature in the following months up to June. There is 
subsequently a decrease in temperature from June to 
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August. The slight increase in temperature in Septem- 
* ber is. followed by steep falls in November and 
December. 

There is an inverse relation between temperature 
and profwure, .that is, when temperature is high, 
pressure is low. Hence, it follows that as maximum 
temperature of the year is attained in April-May, the 
pressure, according to theory, must have been the 
lowest in the same period. But the graphs reveal that 
minimum pressure is attained in June-July. 

This anomaly can bo explained when humidity of 
the atmo»i)hore is taken into consideration. R(‘lative 
humidity curvejs of 1938 and 1939 show great departure 
from the normal curve from January to April. In 1938, 
relative humidity decreased from January to Fcbruaiy, 
thf'ii then' was an increase' in March followed by a 
slight decrease in April. The rel:>tive humidity from 
April to July was in the increase while from July to 
December there was a decrea.se. In 1939, relative 
humidity decreasc.s from January to March, sub»'- 
quontly an increase is followed up to July ; the de- 
crca.se in relative humidity wa.s not so appreciable 
from July to October. But in Nov(‘mber and Decern,- 
b('r, decrease was appreciable, the percentage of 
moisture pre.sent being higher than that in 1938. As 
regards the curve representing the normal ndative 
humidity, the important b'nture is that the decrease 


graph showing the normal rainfall and temperature 
^would throw more light on tho study of the climate. 
Almost all temperature curves are of the same type. 
There is a general tendency of double maximum tem- 
perature. Primary maximum temperature is attained 
in most cases in May, the secondary maximum being 
in September. The minimum temperature in all cases 
is above 50 “F and is attained in January ; the 
annual range varies between 20 ®F and 25 “F. Tlie 
niinfall curves enlighten that occasional showers i° 
March and April register a few inches of rainfall. May 
also witnr'sses very little rain. Actual rainy season 
breaks in June and lasts up to September, the maxi- 
mum being in July-August. Oclober record.s as much 
rain as in March-April. There is almost no rain in 
November and in the first half of December. Thclatler 
half of December and the whole of January often 
rocord a few inches of rain. Rain from June to 
September is quite natural as the atmosphere is almost 
saturated with moiKsture. Windrosf's from May to 
October, as showm in Plate 4, exi>lain the causes of rain 
in that periorl. During that pcricxi wind is conspicuously 
southerly. Number of winds from the south is almost, 
in each of theses months, the highest and those blowing 
from the south-east and south-west directions come 
next. During this period, tho northerly wind is absent. 
It re.appear.^ in September. In October, the number of 


in pe’Teiitage bom January to ^ 
February is followed by an in(T(‘asc 
up to July. The curve undergoes j 
a slight change from July to 
iSeptember showing a decrease in 
percent ng(' of humidity up to 
Augfist and then an increase in 
Sept.rm}»er. Aftorw'ards the 1938 
relative humidity (airvc coincide.s 
wdth that of 1939 in subsequent 
months. 

Now, due to tho presence ol 
moisture, air gets lighter. There is 
the upward movement of moistun'- 
containing air. Hence, pressure 
becomes the lowest in June-July, 
when the upward thrust is tho^ 
highest as the relative liumidity 
readies tho maximum percentage 
for the place. In April, maximum 
temperature is attained, but the 
relative humidity is less than that 
in January. Moisture-content bas^^ 
increased to a great c^xtent, and 
again actual moisture present in 
the atmosphere is far from saturat- 
ing it. There is an upw'ard thrust 
due to the expansion of the volume 







of air at the surface and the 
addition of moisture ; hence the pressure is in the 
decrease. Another interesting feature in the tem- 
perature and relative humidity of the i)lnce is the 
general fall and rise up. to September. But these 
dfects have little influence on pressure condition which 
is in the increase from July to December. 

The fall of normal temperature from, May to 
August and the secondary rise in September cfi.n easily 
■ be explained if the rainfall graphs of the pla«e he 
.studied. Bainfall ajid b'mperature graphs- of Plates 2 
and 3 are drawn for a period of 19 years from 1924 to 
. 1944- toxcHiding lOOfi. 1033 and indu4ing ^noxmalK vThc 


Plate I 

1908 1939 ----- Normal 

wind.« is almost uniformly distribuUxI in all cardinal 

directions. 

Now, the Bay is in the south and the wrind that 
blow's from that direction is naturally laden with 
moisture. Condensation begins as the' moisture-laden 
air loses tem.p€rature during its latitudinal movement 
and atmospheric ascent due to the release of pressure 
in thi.s locality. This fall of temperature easily makes 
the atraospliert! supersaturated for precipitation in the 
form of ruin. The diy wind of the nortli siiggepts -^at 
thero.'can be ne. Novendier and Deof saber.- 




would cause simply lowering of temperature. In 
January, the northerly winds are supplemented by 
north-westerly winds. These north-westerly winds may 
have some relations with secondary depressions of the 
Mediterranean region. They may cany moisture from 
the Ganges-Basin as their moisture-carrying capacity 
is being increased during their movement from high 
to low latitudes. Occasional rains in this and sutn 
sequent month may be accounted for on ai*count of this 
excess of moisture at the time when the place registers 
the lowest temperature. Rains in March and April are 
due to winds blowing more from the west and south- 
west, when temperature ranges from 80 ®r to 85 ®r and 
Relative Humidity 05 to 08 per cent. In these months, 
rains are more frequent in the afternoon, when all con- 
ditions for precipitation are satisfied. The sun is vertical 
to the Tropic Cancer — (28* iN) on the 14th of June. 
Hence due to unequal distribution of land and water, 
the thermal equator over India must be more inland. 
This suggests that Calcutta must have its maximum 
temperature in June- July. Observed data show that the 
maximum temperature is attained in April. There is & 
gradual fall of temperature in June and July. This 
may be due to both the rain-fall and excess humidity 
of *^6 atmosphere. Both of these can lower the atmo^ 
pherio temperature. The subsequent rise of temperar 


turo in Sept/ember may be due to the decrease of rain- 
fall in that month. Hence, the rainy season lasts from 
mid-June to September and lasts sometimes up to 
October. In tliis rainy season, due to the presence 
more moisture in the atmosphere, the climate is not 
t lying but stimulating. Cold season starts from 
November and lasts up to mid-February. When 'the 
sky is bright and clear, relative humidity is about 
70 per cent and temperature is over 60 ®F. Hence, the 
climate is cool and enjoyable. Summer months from 
March to May bear the highest temperature and eveir 
increasing relative humidity. People become more 
lethargic due to heavy perspiration. The Climograph 
(Plate 4) suggests invigorating climate from October 
to February, during which period Europeans are quite 
at home in Calcutta. In this period Europeans enter- 
tain out-dooT gamses, viz., C3ricket, Polo, Hockey, 
Rugby, Golf, Tennis, etc. Activity in general, for all 
classes of people becomes accelerated in this period. 
Mind can be concentrated on more critical and com- 
plex matters in this period. Teaching in this term be- 
comes more effective. Again due to atmospheric clear- 
ness, some of the scientific experiments, especially 
those with electricity, can be performed with brilliant 
results. 

In summer, daily routine-works are carried /on 
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•Witb difficulty And Mmti- 

timei by creating an artificial 
ioothing * dimatic . environment. 
Mental activity ie greatly handi- 
capped and tor luch an extent 
that all activitiee in educational 
inctitutiona are stopped for at 
least two months. Unfortuxiately 
examinees have to labour hard 
in this unfavourable climate as 
all examinations take place from 
March to July. It is more or less 
enervating. Rainy season, though 
not invigorating, is more or less 
V stimulating. In this period, 
among other activities, fishing in 
the Hooghly attracts a large class 
of fishermen from the 24-Par- 
ganas District. 

In Calcutta, southerly and 
northerly winds are predominant. 
Winds, insolation and moisture 
of the atmosphere make three 
seasons (Winter, Summer and 
Rainy) conspicuous. The retreat- 
ing Monsoon is not so mucli felt. 
Here the effective rain-fall and 
sensible temperature are of no 
use to agricultural purposes. It 
does not mean that in this Great 
Calcutta there is no land for 
cultivation ; in other words, all 
lands are not occupied by archi- 
tects or are not available for 
cultivation and there is a fair 
acreage of cultivable waste. The 
Maidan, the Bally gunge and 
Dhakuria Lake area, and also 
added areas of the 24-Parganas 
District maintain fallow lands 
cultivable but not cultivated. 
^Grow More Food” is a pressing 
need of the day ; those fields if 
cultivated, would yield good 
market-gardens and even cereals. 
But all those are vacant lands 
and favourable climatic condi- 
tions are thus being wasted. Such 
a whste is due to the commercial 
and industrial tendencies of the 
City, ' i '1 

Calcutta is a cosmopolitan 
City. Here men from almost all 
parts of the civilised world reside. 
This shows that its climate is 
suitable for habitation of people 
of different zones. Population 
figures from 1881 to 1941 show 
that people are constantly in- 
creasing in numbers. This increase 
is due partially to excess births 
over deaths within the City and 
partially to emigration that may 
be 'considered as if it caused & 
floating population. Birth-rate of 
Calcutta reasembles* that of Italy 
and Netherlands. Palestine Tm 
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tradeni, wagC'^amera and service* 
men. Hence, population is still in 
the increase in spite of cxcesg deaths 
per mille. Taking the total popn« 
lation into consideration the death- 
rate cannot be considered too high. 
Huntington in his Civilisation and 
Climate has stated that temperature, 
humidity and variability arc of the 
greatest importance in affecting 
health and energy. According to 
him, an ideal climate for human pro- 
gress bears an average temperature 
ranging between 40 ®F and 70 
®F. moderately high humidity, rain- 
fall at all seasons and a succession of 
cyclonic disturbances for moderating 
the teniiptiraturc. Calcutta cannot 
claim to jiosscss such an ideal 
climate. But its teini)eni|,ure is eu- 
durablfj, humidity (excepting tliat of 
summer monliis is moderately high, 
rainfall is well-distributed from 4 to 
10 uiontlis, annual rainfall being over 
00" and occasional cyclones especial- 
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Plate V 

Climograph of Calcutta 

the largest birth-rate in the woilii. Kgypt is 
second to Pale.stine. Birth-rate depc'iids on economic 
and social factors, also. But climatic factors are 
none the less important. In Calcutta, of the total 
population, about 25 per cent due to economic 
cinditions, h'ad a sc'dentaiy life, and .50 ])(‘r cent live in 
Calcutta without family. Wage-earners, most of the 
emigrants of Jow-eamings cannot live with family in 
Calcutta. Economic condition stands in the way. Thus 
the statistical figures of birth-rate speak of actual 
births from 25 per cent of the population. Hence it is 
not bad. Again excess of deaths, as shown in the table, 
may horrify the .superficial observers. Hero also we 
must bear in mind that the total |>opulatiou of Cal- 
cutta means emigrants, permanent residents, occasional 


ly during the changes of predomi- 
nant wind directions pass over the 
n Hi ^ City to cool down the temperature 

and to inrj^rovc the sultry wtailher, 
Calcutta does not possess bad health 
and insufficient energy. As Fairgrieve and othf'vs have 
pointed out, civilisation is a control ovit omigy. 
Industrial revolution gives an impi'tus in (hr first 
stage for a rapid increase in populatuin without regard 
to climate. In its final i>huse there may b(‘ a deeline, 
Calcutta, at presrml, may Ire in the first phase. 
Mechanisation eiidangiirs economic security wlnui rear- 
ing a large family becomes less lulvocated. Again 
educilion make.«» lh(» masses to hi' salistied witli a 
life of eating and bearing liniiU‘d children. Henc at 
this present stage when the city is advancing in com- 
merce and industries, influence of climate on hiimain 
energy and papulation cannot bi? easily estimated, nor 
ean it fo(' regardeil as the primary factor for the 
increase of population. 



Birth-raie of CalcuUa 

per J/HH) pojmlaUyn* 



Death-rate of CalcuUa 

per ift(H) pojmlati'Jn* 


Year 

Kate 

Year 

Rate 

Year 

Rate 

Year 

Rate 

1005 

18-4 

1025 

18-9 

1905 

37*9 

1925 

32*7 

1006 

17-7 

1926 

16-9 

1906 

25*7 

1926 

34*7 

1007 

191 

1927 

15-5 

1907 

37*6 

1927 

34*1 

1008 

201 

1928 

20-4 

1908 

326 

1928 

31*6 

1000 

22*9 

1929 

21*1 

1909 

32*9 

1929 

30*6 

1910 

201 

1930 

21*9 

1910 

27-2 

1930 

28*9 

1911 

21-7 

1031 

221 

1911 

27-2 

1931 

25*5 

1912 

21-6 

1932 

20*7 

1912 

281 

1932 

25*0 

1913 

20*6 

1033 

21*8 

191& 

29*2 

1933 

29*4 

1914 

10-4 

1934 

21*8 

1914 

28*3 

1934 

28*7 

1915 

18-5 

1935 

21*2 

1915 

28*5 

1935 

28*5 

1916 

200 

1036 

26*3 

1916 

24-7 

1936 

32*0 

1917 

20-9 

1937 

22*9 

1917 

23*8 

1937 

28*8 

1918 

20-3 

1938 

23*6 

1918 

35Q 

1938 

29*6 

1919 

18*5 

1939 

25*0 

1919 

42*2 

1939 

28*5 

1920 

171 

1940 

25*4 

1920 

33*3 

1940 

29*7 

1921 

190 

1941 

12*2 

1921 

33*4 

1941 . 

14*0 

1922 

19* 1 

1942 

9*3 

1922 

20*1 

1942 

12*5 

1923 

20*1 

1943 

9*4 

1923 

28*5 

1943 

28*32 

1924 

18*4 

1944 

10-5 

1924 

29*7 

.1944 

24*7 


^ Corporation of Calouttn—y aor Book, 
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Population of Calcutta 


(From Census Reports and Tables) 
1872—6,33,009 (25 Wards, Port and Canala) 
1881— 6,(K!307 „ 

1891— 6 82,305* „ 

1901—6,47,796 


1911-6,96,067 „ 

1921-9,07,851 

1931—11,63,771 (Including 32 Wards, Port and Canals) 
11,63,771-2,40695=9^3.376 
1941—21 ,08,891 21 ,08691 -4,45,564= 16,63627 


COMPENSATION FOR THE SECRETARY OF STATE’S SERVICES 

Uy Dii. A. K. GllOSAL. m.a. (Cal.), pli.u. (Loud.), 

University of Dacca 


Since ihc licftiiiJiiiig oi this .yi'iii* the qiicslioii uf 
Icrniinution of what aro known a.s the Secretary of 
Slale’f sorNici’M liaa boon lak('n up in right oarnest 
between Nt'W Uillu and WhiUhall. As a soquel to 
protracted coiroapondenee between the Inlerini Govern- 
ment and His Majesty’s (jovernrnent, Mr. Arhhur 
Heiideison, the lIiid(T-Sorr(''ary of Slate for India, 
came over to Delhi at the beginning of January and 
had a senes of talks with Sardar Patel, the Home 
Memlier of the; Interim Govcriiinent, for about a 
fortnight, Al the end of the laik.-^ it was reported that 
no agreeini'nt had been leached b<'tvv(M'n tlie two points 
of view of the two Governments. Siime then furllu'r 
correspondence must have taken place and at the time 
of wiit.ing the matter is jeporled to be still under 
coiisidevfitjon, allhough final di’cision is likely to be 
taken shortly and jnibli.^ihed in the form of a state- 
ment by His Majesty 's GoverniiKTit. 

Now so far ns tlu^ need of termination of tin* said 
sorv^iees is tioncerned il i.s miw beyond the region of 
controversy and has been finally accepted by*^ the 
British (TOVenirneiit. It form.s an integral part of their 
decision lo ipiit India by Juik' 1948, announced in the 
Statement of Feliruary 20 last. Thi? observations made 
by Sir Stafford Cripps in the House 4^f Commons on 
March 5 last in defence of the Governmen*’s “Quit 
India^’ policy arc pertinent in this coniHatioti and 
may be reproduced. Narrating the situation arising out 
of the creation of the Interim Government at the 
Centre and Indian Ministries res])on.5ible to Ic’gislMture;^ 
in the provinces after the last elections, he said : 

“One of the first questions taken up by tjh(?so 
Governments last autumn W'as discontinuance of 
tho Secretary of Stale’s services. They felt that if 
they w('re to be ri’s])Oii.si}il(' for the future ad-iuinis- 
tration of India within .some ri’asonabJe ])eriod of 
time, the sooner the dual loyally to tlie Secretary 
of Stale and th(' Indian Governments w’as brought 
to an end tho sooni'i* they would be al)le to settle 
down to a .stable foiiii of adininisl ration which 
would accord with the future State of India. 

‘When the Cabinet Mi.ss'on* was in India; we 
had naturally discussed this problem of the 
services . . . 

“It Was made flear to us and we accepted and 
• took responsibility for acceptance of the proposition 
. that 710 ahort-tvim scheme could yield cSective or 
^vahuihle remits since a crucial period was imme- 
diately ahead and that for that period new or 
^ emergency entrants could contribute little, especially 

- ’.-.s 


m th.. very ilillicul; and tangled political .atmos- 
jiliere that then txi-^teJ. 

“Thi.s comiiiil h’d iiv to coiit luialion with the 
exishii” sorvicc' midiT i-onditioiis ?o far a.** the 
IiiiJiaii ]>L‘iM)unel wuru coniaM*ned,” 

Slating the only two all.* rnatn o.'' wh ch hicod 
the Ihilisli Govcunihint in the iiev\ silualion he 
con I limed : 

“First, we could attemiit to ^^Ireiigthen Jhitisii 
control in India on the hasi.s of (xpaiiihal ])ersonnol 
in the Sicri'lary of Stab ’s 'crxices and coiisidcr- 
able reim'uiceiiienl of liiitj.sh tioops .'Jo tint we 
.should be in a }iosition to maintain for as long as 
might bi' nei.‘f‘.ssary uur adimmstraiivo resyionsibility 
while awaiLiiJg agrecmenl among 'lie liniian coni- 

“Such i>olH‘y would entail a (hfmih’ decision 
that we .should niii.iin in India for at least 15 or 21) 
years, because for any sub'*! antially shorlor period 
We .sliuuld rioi be {if>h’ to naugaiiisf' I In* ,scr\jces on 
a stable ami ^ound basi«. Tiie h'ligili of the period 
iiece.ssary would be det(*rnnn(‘d liy the eonsidora- 
tioD that the Indian inemlK-rs of ihi' S.'cri’tary of 
States and other admiiiislrat i\'( services should 
look lo ns for their future career and prosiecta 
rattier than to Indian loaders t.o whom we should 
undoubtf'dJy find onrselvos in opposi'ion if such a 
policy were pur.^ued. 

“Secondly, wo could accept tho fact that tlm 
fiist alternative was not possible' and a further 
attenqit to iiersuade Indians to come together 
wink' at the same time warning them that tlii'm 
wa.s a limit of time during which we were prejiared 
to maintain our responsibilil,y while awaiting 
agr'M'inent. 

“One thing that was quite obviously imj'o.ssildi' 
was to decide lo continue uur responsibihl v iU“ 
definitely and. indeed, against our own wishes, into 
a period when we had not the power <0 carry it 
out. ... ^ i. 

“We are, llu'n'fon'. faced with adopting llie first 
p.lternative of re-eslabli.shing the .services tor a term 
of years or to giecify some terminal dale beyond 
wdiieh -we shoulii not be willing to continue our 
nssponsibilities.” 

From above it follows that the Briti.sh Govern- 
ment in fixing a deadline for the transfer of power 
committed themselves definitely to winding up of the 
Skjcretary of State\s services not in the seu.se that the 
same personnel could not continue but in the sense 
that the control over them would be transferred -to 
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Indian band.';!. It is simple logic that if Ira: sfer of 
power is to be sometkiiig genuiiio, it must be accom- 
panied by complete transfer of control over the 
adminiBtiative services to Indian Governments at tiic 
centre or in the units as the case may be. So the need 
of termination of the ‘^Secretary of State’s services’* 
has been adiinitti.d on all hands. Thej only question tli»t 
remains to bo settled is when and on w’lmt terms are 
these services to terminate. This has been the subject- 
mattirr of corresiiondence and iiogotiaiion between the 
British Gove.rnmeiit and tlu; Interim Government 
ever since the latter accf'jPed office. It was only when 
it was found that the differences betwr'en the two 
Goveinments over th(‘ terms of tennina ion could not 
be holtled through conespondenee that Mr. Henderson 
was sent out with soine eonci’ete pioposals for carrying 
on negotiations personally w’lth the Home Minister ol 
India, Sardar Patel, 'I'he main point at i-siie between 
the two Governments was the qinistioii of compen- 
sation for officers imdc*r the control of lh('. Secretary 
of State who^se services were to bo terminal ed m the 
new H'gime for reasons of constitutional change. The 
scheme of eompt'nsatrnn sironsoi’cd by the Under- 
secretary of State is reported to have been formulated 
at the instance of the* I.C.S. and I.PS. Officers’ 
Sorvi(*(‘ Associations. On the inauguration of Montford 
Reforms offic.ers of tlic’ KUi>eiiur services wei-e given 
the option to continue or not under the new condi- 
tions. those who found the new regime disagroe- 
a'ble and therefore decided to retire prematurely, 
coinp(;nsatioii was offered in the sha])e of a pension 
proportionate to the l('ngth of ther service whether 
they wore eligibh; to a pension under the condit ons 
of their service or not. A Hclicme of proportionate 
pension to such officers lias been in effect since 
to the pre.seni day. This was deemed to be adequate 
compcn.sation to officers who chose to retire pre- 
maturely br^ennse they felt they could not adjust 
themselves to the new conditions. 

No furl her compensation besides this was thought 
necoss.ny in the c rcuinstances. Some time after when 
the po'sition of the superior services was fully rovieveed 
by the Lee Commissiion in 1924 and viriou> safe- 
guards and eoiicess ons were recommended for the 
members of the .superior services, the (Commission did 
not deem fit to recommend a system of genera] com- 
pensation. Nnmernns representations were made to 
the Commission for modify ng the rules governing the 
grant of projmrtionate retiring pensions so as to pro- 
vide for payment of compensation for Ihe lo.sw of cirefr 
in addition to proportionate pension in cases other 
than of compul'^ory vetiroment. The Comrniss.ou 
dee ded not to support Ihe claim. 

*‘In our view,” they observed, *Mhe present 

rules governuig the grant of proportionate pension 

are sufficentlv generous for those wdio are not 

ready and wi'Iing to serve under the reformed 

svst('m of government.*'^ 

Thi.s opinion of Ihe Le-' Commission, a boily that 
nobody would aci‘u.se of lack of sympathy for the 
services, on the question of compensation should be 
parfeularly noted as we shall have occasion to icfer 
to it presently. 

The Commission also received a eon.-siderable body 
of representations arising out of the interpretation of 
the phrase “existing or accruing rights” in the proviso 

L Lee Commimon Report, paragraph 74. 


to Section 96 B(2) of the Governmcnl; of India Act, 
1919; which runs as follows : « 

‘‘Every person appointed before the commence- 
ment of the Government of India Act, 1919, by the 
Secretaiy of State in Council to the 'Civil Service 
of the -Crown in India shall retain all his existing 
or accruing rights, or shall receive such compensa- 
tion for the loss of any of them as the Secretaty 
of Stale in Council may consider just and equit- 
able.” 

The members of the services claimed that the 
iutimi on of tli(‘ pi ovi.'^o was to secure to them their 
prosp(a*tvS of promolion lo all higher posts existing at 
the time llic Act W'as passed, or ailcriiatively to secure 
for them eumpi'iisiition for the io^s of such ]}rospccts 
through the abolilinii of these iipjio.nlmeiiis. In regard 
to this claim the (’ommi.siion cariio to the conclusion 
that it was not po-^sible to lay tlowm any gem nil a 
pnurt ruling as to wliat, if any, claims lo compensation 
might justly bi‘ entertained by a member or members 
of a seivice in the eircumstanees and lhat eaeh ease 
could only be decided on its merit. They, therefore, 
recommended that 

“The Secretary of State should refer such 
claims for compensation, as they arise, for consi- 
deniUon .and report -by the Publn; SiTvirp Com- 
•niissiou, which, being the expert authority in India 
on all service questions will be well-qualified to 
form a just opinion. Tlie Indian members, how- 
ever, would limit the referimoc' to the Public Service 
Commission to eases other tliaii those uecea-«itated 
by retienchment or curtailment of work. In such 
<*as(’H llioy consider there would be no ground for 
compensation cxecqd, for the incumbent of the post 
abolished.”* 

We inaki‘ a refenmee to tlie above rocoinmendation 
ol the (luiiiiiiis-riion as Ihe present claim lo compensa- 
tion on the pirt of the 8ecreta,y q/ gtate^s a. rvic s 
seems to us lo bo analogous to the eJairn then put 
forward, although the two are by no means idimlii'a!. 
In finding a solution now, the decision of the Com- 
mission may prove helpful. At Ihe next instalment o. 
Refoims in 1935, the posifon of tlio services wrs a cry 
carefully considered and an elaborate list of safeguards 
for the proUetion of the intere.sts of those services" 
W'as reconi mended by the Joint Select Commit: ee of 
Parliament but even then a general compenKafon to 
all officers who wantexl to retire because of the 
constituiional change over and above the proportionate 
pension already in exisUmce W’as not thought necessary. 
They recommended, however, the contnuiance of the 
special right, then enjoyed by these services, to such 
compensation for the lo.ss of any exisling right as the 
Secreiary of State might consider ju.sl and equitable. 
Besides this, they suggested that the Secretary of State 
should be empowered to aw'ard compemsafon to any 
officer appointed by him in any other case at bis 
discrolion if he thoughl it warranted by considerations 
of jusfpp and equity.* 

Even in making this recommondiiion they were 
apo’ogetir. For, they observed : 

‘‘This is no doubt a very wide and general 
power ; but it is impossible to foresee and provide 

2. "Vide Lee CommUaion Report, paragraphs 81-S2.- 

3. Vide Joint Parliamentary Committee's* Revort, 
Vol. I. paragraph 288. 

4. Ibid, paragraph 286. 
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in a statute against all the contingencies that may 
•arise -in the administration of a great service and 
we do not, therefore, dissent from the proposal. 
TJie Secretary of State assisted by his Advisers may 
be trusted lo preserve a leasonable balance b('twoen 
tho intere.sls of the services on thi' one hand and 
those of Indian revenues on the other. ' 

How far the Secretary of State and his Advisers, 
many of whom are tliemselves ex-servici'inen, are 
competent to hold the scale even between the interests 
of the Services and those of the Indian tax-puyeis is 
open to question, but that is irrelevant for our present 
purpose. The fact is that evtin Ihe Joint Select (’'om- 
mittee who were so kc^en on safeguarding the rigiils 
and interests of the superior SiTvices felt somewlial 
hesitant in vesting in the Se<Telai-y of Stiit*‘’s wide 
discretion in the matter of granting conipensalh»n to 
them in special circuinstances aiul although tlie various 
Servic.e Associations pressed for other concessions they 
(lefiTiitely negatived the demand. 

‘ We hay roiiH' to the conclusion thai no 
further s])ecial measures of protection an* leqiiind 
for mojuViers of the Secretary of SfatoV Ser\ ices.*'® 
Tile fcchrmc ])iTjiar(^l by Hie Irnlia Oflice at the 
instance of Service Associations which Mr. ILuiderson 
brought with h in to discuss with the Interim Goverii- 
ment IS rcporled lo -jirovidi* for a twofo d coinj) iisa- 
tion, namely, (1) proportionate pension lo all officers 
on the termination of their contract with the Srcretary 
of yiale for India, and (2) eoinpcmsation for the so- 
called ‘loss of career.’ The number of officers affected 
if^ approximately sixteen hundred of whom about one 
thousand belong to the I.C.8. and about six liundred 
to the I.P.S. 'riie proportion of Indian nu’mbors in 
these two services at prp.sent is roughly fifty and forty 
per cents respectively. The total cost, involved in 
giving effect to tlie scheme is sod to be comi>u!ed at 
about ten million pounds. TJie scale of coiiipen.s-ation 
suggested in the scheme in tho event of lorm nation 
of contract as a result of constiliitional cliang' is on 
a graduated basis, beginning wi’h £2,000 in the case 
of tlio.sc officers w'ho havi' put in four years of service 
to £8,000 in the cas(‘ of those who have pul in sixloeu 
yeais of service, ri.sing by an aniiffSil increm, nt of 
£500. From this point ag'iin the rate of compensa'iou 
is to decrease jirogrcssively till w,' reach (hose who 
have earned their full pension and ms such are not to 
get any compens.'ition at all.® 

.The idea is lhat it is the officers, just in the 
middle of their service careiT who are in nt’od of the 
maximum compensation. Because officers wlio liaNP 
just entered the service can without difficulty find 
some other employment and those who are on 1-hc 
verge of retirement have earned a decent pension on 
which they can live for the rest of their life. The 
sixteen-year offici'r, according to the argument of the 
scheme, is not old enough to earn a pen.sion which can 
carry him on in comparative comfort for the rest of 
his life nor young enough to step into some other 
employment easily. 

Now this very same fdea underTies (he scheme' of 
proportionate pension in operation ever since 1923 
and as we have already seen neither the monibors of 
the services,' nor the Lee Commission, nor th« Joint 

*■ 5. Ihidp paragraph 287. 

■ •6. Tlfle figure*?. are taken from the editorial article 

of the A. B. Patrika (Dak Edition) of 12tli January, 

. 1W7. 


I’arliamenbiry C/ummittee have demanded anything 
more than this by way of comiiensation to tho^e who 
wantid to u-lire because they found tlieinselve'* unable 
to adju.*»t tlieiiiselves to the new condiliou.s. Be ii noted 
that even this ly]>t' of compei.sahuii without any 
l»aiMllf‘l aii> where else in the world. 

What on earth all ou a sudden maki's the Services 
think that ibis by itself is not sufficient coinpensalion 
but they slionld have an addi ioiial compeiLsation on a 

graduated scale o\ or and abo\e the proportionate 

pension ? The demand for compensation Is reported 
to be based on an undertaking given liy Mr. Amery, 
the ex-8ecrel ar>' of State, lo war .«orvice candidal es 
and an assuiaiice al.-o to permanenl incUimbcnU of tlie 
.servici s that the Ipiiiis offered to them 'would not be 
less favouiable than those offen’d to war service 

candidates. The scheme of appoiiiting war service 

candidales i'- reported to have beem ab.iridunpd sjnee, 
but ilu* claim of the ])ciTnanenf incumbent'! is all the 
«iime be.ng propped up on thf' tor.ins that migh(. have 
been offered to war service candidates if the scheme 
h.'d been givc-n effi'ct to, — a veiy f('eble jirop indeed ! 
Moreover even an exiltod official lik«‘ tbe Secretary 
of S'ate eannof be snpiiosed to have the authonly to 
commit n i»co[»le to ex]>rnditure running into millions 
of pounrl.s w’lthoiit the r own consent or that of their 
re])rr<entfiti’\ e.s wliich was not taken before the com- 
nutiinent was in.idc. It has, therefore no bidding effect 
ii]»on the pre.scnt or future national Goveinments of 
India 

A< rcgirds Iliis c’aim of additional compensation 
over and above tlie proportionate pension which all 
reasonable penide wouUJ \ iew as enough cnmpi'nKat.ion 
but which the members of the service? now dee^m to 
he inadequate wo may point out that the terms 
‘adequate’ or ‘inadequate’ are relative ones and can- 
not be jmlgr'd by any absolute standards. In d^'ler- 
mining what is adequate compensation it is not only 
the needs of the miuntxTs of th(‘ scrA'iCes but the 
capacity of tlie Indian tax-payers also which should 
bo taken into account. It would be adt-nilled by all 
reasonable men that the scale of pay and i>ensions 
and ( iTiolii'mont^ iii gonond does not compare uii- 
fM\ o'li '.bly \\ith that of the richest countries in the 
wo’ld and is out of ail proportion to tho Fconoin’c 
condition and standard of living of the jieople. In 
facb the gr nding poverty of the Indian ma'So*^ is dun 
to ’heir exploitation by the ruling ]U)wer. on'’ of the 
cliic'f nv( nues of which Wr find in this high levid of 
emolument* of these pampered sen'ices. A national 
Goveriiuient 'V^'ortli the name cannot, cerlainlv allow 
the old terms and conditions to continue b) the detr- 
ment of the inteu'«ts of the common man Avhich shnidd 
have Ihe first i>lacp in the new order. Beside^' the 
lil’cral scale of remuneration, they have been enjoving 
a status and prb-ilege*; unpararded perha-os a’'yw.‘ier(* 
el<e in the world A whole chapter in the G^' errmie’'t. 

India Act 1035 (PI. X. Ch. IT) is devoted to a 
catalogue of rights and privileges of Ihe .*evviee< and 
the^'c arpb’ not only In tlie Srcretary of Slate's scrv’ces 
under tho Act but to persons appointed bv tin’ Sc'cre- 
tary of State in Council to a civil service of or a civil 
post under the Crown in India befori’ it* commeuce- 
m('nt. Further the Act (Sec. 249'! provides fo»* enm- 
ponsntioii. if bv reason of anything <1 otm' under the 
Act the conditions of service of the officers in question 
are adversely affected and the financial liabilities in- 
curred on that account are to bo charged to the 
revenues of the Central Governtnent or. as the case*' 
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may be^ lo those of the Provincial Administra'.ion. 
Their present claim to compensation, of course, does 
not rest on the terms of tliis provision b\it on the 
second 'j)ari of the same section which we shall discuss 
later, as the change in their position, and conditions 
of servio<3, etc_ in the present instance are not by 
njason of anything done under the Act. Anyway the 
members of the Secretary of State’s services have 
(mjoyed up till now unique privileges which have not 
fallen to the lot of any ser\dce elsewhere. Hence a 
proportionate pension for the rest of their career 
irrespective of whether they aie re-omployed or not 
should satisfy thorn. As the ])resent change is the 
natural culmination of the policy initiated in 1917 and 
embodied in the Reforms of 1919 and 1935, those who 
are now in the so^vic(^s cannot reasonably plead that 
when they ontered service th(\y could not foresee the 
present develojmic'nt. Hence tlio talk of further com- 
pensation for an unfort'seen contingency cannot be 
reasonably entertained. The claim would appear to be 
still more imreasonubh* if what is reported is true that 
the Interim (lOvcirnnient 'has offered to retain the 
services of those who would like to continue their 
service on existing terms. If some members of these 
services for any reason find themselves imiibhi to serve 
the National Go\erniiienl of India, the latter ceiuscs 
to have any o-l)lig:ition for them. The responsibility 
for the loss of their career is theirs or at most that of 
Ills Majesty’s Government who employed them and 
who controlled their conditions of service so long. 
The Interim Government should be regarded as having 
meted out rather generous treatment to them in still 
offering them the privilege of retiring on proportionate 
pension. If, however, the Services are still insistent 
on compensation the claim, if any, should be against 
Ilis Majesty’s Government who are respon.sible for 
their apiH)intmcnt and protection of their interes^ts 
and not again.sf the new Government of India. This 
\ iew i.s siiiiported by a very eminent and fair-mindc<l 
member of the Tiulian Civil Service, naim'ly. llon’blc 
Mr. Justice M<‘rc(litli. erslwhih' IV(’sid('nt of the I.C_S. 
Association, Riihar HrarMli, who is reported to haVc 
resigned bis Prrsidt'iilship of the Association on the 
ground that ho disagreed with thi^ view's of his fellow 
servicemen regarding demands for compensation in 
lieu of rolin'merit. H(' maintains that the right to 
retire on prnporl innate pension is sufficient compen- 
sation for those mombeT-s of the Seeretaiy of Slate’s 
services, who are not walling to sc’ive the new' Govern- 
ment, if offetred similar pay and conditions lo their 
present service. Hi* favours compensation only to 
those officers, if any, whom the nt>w Government arc 
not wilbiig to employ upon the existing terms. He 
holds, however, that “any rompens.atinn paid to and 
pensions of those who go should bo paid by the British 
Government.” He argues that 

“Officers to the st^rvice were appointed not by 
the Government of people of India, but by the 
Secretary of State as officers of the Bri1i.sh Imperial 
Government. It is not just that the Indian taxpayer 
should be “‘’addled wdth the burden of paying 
compensation.'” 

Even a Conservative iH*er like Lord Hailey, him- 
self an px-member of the I.C.S. though supporting the 
claim of the Service's for compensation maintained 

7. Vide A. B. Patrika, dated 8th February, 1947, 
(Dak Edition). 


that Parliament incurred certain obligations by these 
Services which they were bound to fulfil. He obsen^d 
recently in the Hou.se of Lords : ’ 

“Parliament has undertaken certain statutory 
engagements for those who liave beeli engaged by 
the Secretary of State on its behalf. These obliga- 
tions, as the services sec them, will have to be 
fulfilled, not as a result of discussions with the 
Government of India but merely as issues for 
Parliament itself.’** 

Nor haa the India Office remained unmindful of 
their obligations by these Services, as was revealed in 
a statement made by Lord Pel hick Lawrence recently 
in Parliament” in reply to a question of the Ef^rl of 
Scarborough about what Government had done towards 
re-employ mont of the European members of the 
Services of India and Buima who may riitire as a rosult 
of the constitutional change. The Sccrt'tary of State 
stal(‘d liiat as a result of discijs.sions w^ith repre.senta- 
tives of Service Associations in India and Burma a 
special brancli entitled India and Jiurma SiTvices Ro- 
cmploymf'nt Branch had already been added to Ihc 
Scrvice.s' and Geiii'ral D(‘i)arl merit of the India Office 
to assist officers of the SeeTijIary of Stati's sii’vices in 
India and Burma in this matter. He idded that ar- 
nmgcmeiits were also in progress to u]j a spi!cial 
India Services Section in tlir London Appointment 
Office of the Ministry of Labour with w’hich the re- 
employment branoh would work in closf* co-operation. 
It would he for His Majesty’s Government to decide 
whether there would be any cas(' fur eomiiensation of 
these officers after fresh employment has been found 
for them through the above machinery or in case it 
could not be found. The Government of lndia\s obli- 
gations should come to a dead end with the payment 
of proi>ortionate pension to such officers. 

As regards Indian members of these services the 
case is different. The Indian officer.^ should W’clcome 
the new regime and should regard it their pnuid 
privilege to place their services at the disp()*<al of tin; 
National Guvernmenl of India in iilace of the foreign 
Government they had bw*n serving so long. If in>l.ead, 
they are so unpatriotic, as to desert the .services of the 
new Government when it has the gieato4 need of 
expernmcocl admintstraiors they should be freo to 
leave, but not lo speak of compensation they cannot 
oven justly demand the jiroi-iortinnate pension wliich 
their European compeers would be entilled to. 

In conclusion, we shall briefly examine the legal 
aspect of the question. The only legal ba^i-s of the 
claim for compensation is found in Section 219(1) of 
Xhv Government of India Act“ which authorises the 
Secretary of State to grant compensation to any 
m 0 mber of the services in two distinct circumstances. 


8. Ibid of Iffth February, 1947. 

9. Vide Patnka (Dak Edition), 28* h March, 1947. 

10. The section runs thus : by reason of any- 

thing done under this Act the conditions of service 
of any person appointed to. a civil service or a civil 
post by the Secretary of State have been adversely 
afft'cted, or if for any other reason it appears to ithe 
Secretary of State that compensation ought to be 
granted to. or in respect of, any such person, he or his 
representatives shall be entitled to receive from the 
revenues of the FedcTation, or if the Secretary of 
Slate so directs from the revenues of a Province, such 
compensation as the Secretary of State may consider 
juat and equitable.*' 
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,The first arises when the conditions of service of any 
offirur m H,hesf^ sorviccs an' adversely affected fiy reason 
of anythMig done under the Act of 1935. We have 
already scon that Ihe present case for compensation 
does not rest on that ground. The siicond arises when- 
ever the Secretary of State has reasons fo think that 
compensation is called for by the circumstances of the 
case and the amount* of compensation would be such 
aa he may consider just and equitable. It leaves the 
decision about compensation as well as the amount 
thereof to the unfettered discretion of the Secretary 
of State and under subsection (2) of tJie Section it is 
placed beyond the vote of the Indian leufislatures. It 
is iierfectJy within his constitutional compottnce 
tiiko unilateral action in the matter indrpeudently of 
^ the wishes of (he Interim (lovernnimt jf h(‘ can on^y 
snti.sfy his own fon.sc:cnce ms to the justice and equity 
of llie {'Im’ui of tlie Services. The reason why the 
SecrelMrv of S-fitr de])ule(l Mr. Herideisou (o conlact 
tile Home Mi'mber of the Interim Government 
l>er.-«on:illy ami negotiate with him in lh(‘ matter is 
jierhap.s h s anxiety to avoid ijl-fec'hng aii<l bittcrn("s 
on the eve of liaU‘«ler of iiowcr and a bo ])orhaps 
beeaiis'f' he h:i(l sinne (pialms (»/ ccuix'ieiK'i' about t.lie 
jUrtlice of the claim. Legally speaking he could euforct' 
the sclieUH’ of cornpeu'^ation without any reforen<*e to 
tlie Tnleriin Go\ornment, tlioiigli that course certainly 
would hav(' b»M'n of (lubioiK ('\I)f'(Ii<’ii<'y. lloweNtr, the 
talk.''- are reported to have faded, hecau^'e Saidar Patel 
firmly stood hi.s ground in not agreeing to grant further 
(*oinpen‘»at,ion Ixyond the proporiiona’e pension and 
to our mind he was jieih'ctly right. Hecfiiist* a|>art 
from t.lu’ iirgutiK'ut.s di'Cii.^sid above the rocoid of 
service to In«lia f^f Ihe.'^e Secretary of St.iteV servj<*es, 
jiarticiilarlj’ Uie Indian Civil Service and the Ind'an 
Police Seivicc. is by and large not such as to make 
Ind ans feel overgrati'ful that they would b(' pre]>arcd 
to make this tremendous nicmctiiry sacnfk'i’ spon- 
taneously, particularly at a time wlnui the N tional 
Government has ,sn luucli need of inoney to start on 
an all-out progiainme of devcloiniient fonvardiug off 
ihe grinding ])ovc'rty of the masses and rabing living 
standards. It. is a standing disgrace to tlu'se Services, 
for so long tiny ju'aeticMlIv coiistituti'd the Govi’mineiit, 
that during the past two hundred yiaars of Jint.sli nde 
tlioy have not been jibh* to reinoM'' tlie a])palling 
7 '>()verfy, illiteracy and ill-hoallli of llu' Indian ma*sses^ 
It makes a poor contrast with what Soviet Russia 
achieved during less than two decadc.s. But their 
record is a* bleak one not simply because of .sins of 
omii^ion, it is more so be<’au.‘5e of llto.x' of cnmniis- 
sion. Tragedies like tho.se ol Jallianwalla I5‘>g, inhuman 
atrocities pt'rpetrated during August (1942) movement 
and countless otheis like these and above all the man- 
made Bengal famine of 1943 blacken thedr record of 
service. Kver since the inception of Ihe nationalist 
movement in this country their one aim has been to 
suppress it by all possible means— sowing the seeds 
of communal division being perhaps the most insidious 
and i)Oisouous one w'hich is still e-'ding bke a canker 
into the vitals of the* body pufitic. Ti e freedom 
movement, however, grew in spito of their and even 
now on the eve of the transfer of power many officers 


of these services are still leaving no stone unturned 
create mischief and to put spanner into the wheel. 
There are of course honourable oxceplioiis but w'e are 
referring to the record as a whole and those w’ho now 
want to retire because of the constitutional changes do 
not certainly belong to this latter category. Can the 
Indian leaders be blamed, therefore, if they do not see 
their W’ay to agree to the scheme of a genera] com- 
pensation costing the impoverished Indian taxpayers 
millions of pounds for rewarding these pampered 
services for what incalculable harm they have done to 
India ? Since the breakdown of the negotiations 
between Sardar Patel and Mr. Henderson in January 
last correspondence is reported to bo going on on the 
subject between Whitehall and New Delhi According 
to a report in the Press’’ publi.*«hcd roctmtly a setl.lo- 
mont IS said to have been reached on tho following 
lines : It has been agrc'ed lo pay com pen sat ion only 
in crriaiii ju.«tifi!ibl(‘ cases, for instanet', if a member 
of Ihe .srrvice.s is obliged lo retire for no fault of Ins 
own, the rate of compi*ns:ition being decided on the 
merits of each case. Further, a proiairlionate pr-nsion 
on n't.irement. from si’ivico.s would be given lo all, 
but in the of Biili.di mi'iiibers of tin’ .servicr's by 
Ilis Maje^ty’.s GovernnuTil aiu! to the Indian mem- 
bt'is. by the Governmenl, of India. In regard to tho 
question of termination of service it is imdor.stnod 
althoug}) no sxiecifir* d.afe lias bcf'n fixed yet, it is likely 
to lake place on somc‘ dale lx foiv June. 19-lS Tho 
Interim Government is understood to have pre^ssed 
for the immediate transfer of control over tlie services 
fo (he Government of India on term« discussed 
between Sardar Patel and Mr. Arthur Tlendc'rson. A 
later report’* states that there would be an award of 
modified compensation togetlier with proi>ortionat.e 
pension."* for iTK'mbers of the SeendTiy of State's 
Sf'rvicc." and an announcement to this effect i.s to bo 
made shortly in Jiidia and London .siinultanoously. In 
the absence of an aulhorital ive ofTicial Rtaienu’nt i't 
would be liMzardoiN to eominf'nt. But if the pre.«s 
report.^ are I, me, il. w'ould ajipoar to us that the Intenin 
Government ha.s very substantially receded from its 
original position wliieh was the only logical .*‘4 ami for 
il. In part'cnlar wo do not endorse the decision to 
grant proportionate pension lo the Indian mcmlxTHi of 
the .services. But wo should rather resc'rve our judg- 
nionl till l.lip ti’im.s of settlemenl are offieinHy an- 
nounced. 

Po.sT Sniri'T 

The long await I'd statement on compensation for 
preinalnn’ tennination of Ihe Secretary of Skate’s 
Services has just been made simultaneously in Parlia- 
ment by Mr. Attlee and Lord Listowell and in India 
by the Viceriiy. The terms are not suibstantially 
different from the speculations in the press on the 
basis of which the above article has boon waatton. The 
st al»-ment will be di.^’cnssed, however, in another article 
on the subject. 

11. Vide A. ii Pntrikn (Dak Edition) of April 6. 
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12, Ibid, April 17, 1947. 



SPINOZA LIVES AGAIN 


Bt PBor. BENOY GOPAL RAY, 
Viava-Bkamtis Santiniketan 


OvEB three hundred years ago there lived in Holland 
a philosopher, Benedict Spinosa. Three hundred 
years and yet his thoughts are as fresh and valid as 
before. What he taught to the seventeenth century 
civilisation is equally and even in . a greater measure 
applicable to the twentieth century woild, sunk 
misery, despair and disappointment. The problem of 
freedom today is ‘in the air,’ Thinkers, scholars, 
politicians and philosophers have been engaged in 
showing mankind the real road to freedom. But real 
freedom is not external freedomt only. According to 
Spinoza, there are two types of human slavery, viz., 
external slavery, due to external forces and internal 
slavery, due to internal emotions. Mere external 
freedom is of no avail, mere liberation from political 
or economic disabilities is not real freedom. Today 
we hear thait the welfare of the whole man depends 
solely on external environmental conditions. But 
i^pinozi niifc-es his voice of protest. If the individual 
is not free from internal slavery, what matters if he 
attains external freedom ? One must conquer his 
passions by reason and unless this is done, ho cannot 
be free. Today we are attempting to achieve masteiy 
over external forces only and this is why wc are still 
in fetters. The moment we ‘turn our attention from 
the outer to the inner, the irnoment wc try to trans- 
form man, all our troubles are gone and w»e human 
beings are noble, happy and emancij)ated. The real 
mistake of the present-day civiliz'iljon lie.s in its 
desire to conquer only external forces of nature. 
S^iinoza’s path is a difficult path to tread but it is by 
no means absurd. The greU philosopher himself 
lived according to his convictions to iho last day of 
his life. He was excommunicated from the synagogue 
and was distnistcd by Jew and Gentile alike. But. 
nothing could daunt his undying spirit and through 
trials and tribulations he walked to victory. 

Spinoza’s philosophy is ethical-social, it is meant 
for human beings who can rise above physical end 
mental bondage. Spinoza, as a true scientist, analyses 
the motives of an individual. The principal motive 
vs the connlm or urge to preserve oneself. Sp'noza 
starts with the aj>siimption that every individual is 
fundamentally an egoist (Tracta'us. Theologim- 
Pnb'tiaiis, XVI). He warns his readers : *^I warn the 
reader that I have demonstrated all my principles 
grounding thomi in the necessities of human nature 
ic general, thajt is to say in the universal effort which 
men make to live ; which effort Is inherent in all of 
us, be we wise or ignorant” (Tract. Poh'Unut, Hit 
18). The urge to live leads to egoism but is it the 
only inflexible law of nature ? Equally irresistible is 
ano’her urge which leads to co-operation and 
altniism. It is a fact that *‘human beings are so 
organized that they cannot live outside the pale of 
soe’ety” (TVact. Politiem, I, 3). “Men, be they 
sa-vage or civilized, are everywhere found united and 
fonming civil societies (Tract. Politicun, I, 7). 
Human beings are both individualists and socialists. 
The perfect society, for Spinoza, is one where the 
general end is peace and security of the individuals. 
The ideal State will be a State where every member 
remains happy and contented. But how can the ideal 


society or State be achieved ? It is only when the 
egoistic tendencies of men are harmonised in the 
light of reason. Indeed the fundamental ta^ of 
today is to base the society or State on co-operation 
but unfortunately we are attempting to erect it on 
competition. Spinoza’s State has co-operation as its 
very backbone. What is co-operation ? In the words 
of Ralph B. Winn, “it refers to any type of group 
activity involving the community of purpose.” 

Explaining the point further, he says : 

“Co-operation is co-thinking, co-feeling and 
co-acting, in all their complex and recurrent 
manifestations and inter-relations, latent and 
patent, stim«ukting and depressing, spreading and 
concentrating, momentary and p6^rmanent, local 
and universal.” 

Spinoza is emphatic on the values of co-opera- 
tion. Whatever is conducive to universal fellowship 
is profitable <and whatever brings discord and conflict 
in the society is evil. Co-operation is real strength. 
Tinib^ “if two individuals,” says Spinoza, “of exactly 
•the same nature are joined together, they make up 
a single individual, doubly stronger than each alone.” 
Co-operation does not mean the submergence of 
individualities. Social and individual interests arc not 
antagonistic to one another. Viewed in the light of 
rea.son, they are identical. The golden rule of the 
perfect wocic’ty is — “Do not forget that your interest 
i.«? group interest, and group interest is your true 
interest.” 

The aim of Spinozis'.ic ethics is the leading of a 
life accordirg to knowledge. Knowledge admits of 
three layers. We m ly form ideas of individual objects 
by using only our sense organs. Spinoza calls this 
kind of knowledge ‘imagination.” In the second layer 
we may form adequate ideas of the properties of 
things by understanding their common and general 
features. This Spinoza calls “reason.” He, however, 
spoks of yet a third layer. This thiixl kind of 
knowledge is ‘intuition’ which helps us to know the 
real essence of (things and form an adequate idea of 
the attributes of God. Spinoza’s intuition is not the 
result of philosophical mysticiain. It is only the dis- 
interested appreciation and serene contemplation. 
One may say, it is the flowering of the reason. 
Spinoza’s rea.son does noS bid adieu to other 
endowments of human nature. Never has he asked 
us to annihilate emotions, only he has asked us to 
harmonize (them in the light of reason. In the Note 
appended to Proposition XLV (Part IV of Ethics) 
ho fells us : 

“It is the part of the wise man to refresh and 
recreate himsef with moderate and pleasant food 
and drink and also with perfumes, with the soft 
boauity of growing plants,, with dress, with music, 
with many sports, with theatres, and the^ like, 
such as every man may make use of without injury 
to his neighbour.’' 

From the third layer of knowledge arises the 
intellectual love of God (amor inleUeeivalia DeO^ 
which is the culmination of Spinozistic ethics. An-, 
individual in attaining this bles^ c/tate bas to ps^ 
through the various grades of knowledge. Initellectual 
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love of God is knowledge but it is not only know- 
ledge. It 4s attended with joy and it is the highest 
aciivity. .4}pihosa has adm.rably unified the three 
yogca, (if we ^ak in terms of Indian Ph.losophy) 
vtM., the Jnana yoga, the Bhakti Yoga and the Karma 
Yoga. In equating the highest knowledge with the 
‘ highest joy and the highest, activity, Spinoza has 
shown mankind the same path as has been chalked 
out by the Gita. We ’shall substantiate what we have 
said above by three quotations from Spinoza. The 
individual who has the third kind of knowledge 

* passes to the highest human pei*foction and conse- 
quently is affected with the highest joy which is 
accompanied with the the idea of himself and his own 
virtue.^’ Agun, ^‘when the mind contemplates itself 
^and its own power of acting, it rejoices, and it re- 
joices in proportion to 'the distinctness with which it 
imagines itself and its power of action.’* Tlurdly, 
'^amongst all the aflecta which are related to the 
mind in so far as it ao^s, there are none which are 
not related to joy or desire.'* (See Ethics). 

The intellectual love of God is the goal of a 
philoso>pher. His free life of reason is characterihod 
by emotion and action. But (this state cannot be 
easily achieved by all. For the mass, Spinoza’s direc- 


tion was to lead the life according to the second 
order of knowledge, viz,, reason. A reasoned life 
should be the aim of all. Spinoza points out ‘that 
passions aie emotional states and they cannot be got 
rid of. Reason must endeavour to control ‘them and 
harness them to activity. Mere reason cannot lead 
to activity. It must get the power from emotional 
energy. If our passions are controlled and harmonized 
in the light of - reason, we attain happiness. How 
happy mankind would have been, if all of u.s would 
lead a reasoned life. All talkis of war, territorial 
oxpan.sion, colour prejudice, exploitation, and des- 
truction by science would then become gibberish and 
usc'less. 

ISpinoza is dead physically but in spiiii, he has 
again come before u-s to give to the war-torn world 
his philosophy. Spinoza was not merely a theoretical 
philosopher, he lived his philosophy. He was exal/tcd 
a-nd noble and he led an irreproachable monil life. 
He was God-intoxicated -and yet he did not plead for 
a church or a mosque or a .synagogue. Disinterested 
aiipreciafion. harmonizing reason and God-vision are 
his legacies to world-culture and civilization. If we 
accept hi? way of thinking, we win and profit and if 
wo reject, we lose. 


THE RELIGIOUS NOTE IN MODERN POETS 

Call of Religion, Faith and Mysticism 

By Prof. PRADYUMNA C. JOSHI. m.a.. llb. 


There is always a stage in the development of know- 
ledge when the boundaries of the different branches 
merge into each other. There is such a point of con- 
vergence of literature, philosophy and religion. Modern 
science and modern philosophy are examining their 
problems with a greater appreciation of each others 
contrasting appioach and are in fact closer than they 
were ever before. The dichotomy of mind and matter, 
of the physical and the spiritual, no longer presents 
an insuperable barrier between the identity of pur- 
poses, though through d vergent approaches, of science 
and philosophy. 

*Tcday,” says Sir James Jeans, **there i.s a wide 
measure of agreement that the stream of knowledge 
is heading towards n non-mc’chanical realitv ; the 
universe beg'ns to look more like a great thought 
tnan like a great macnine.”- 
While we thus revise our opinions as to the 
relations that subsist between d'.fferent branches of 
knowledge, we yet recall the vision of Eddington® and 
feel hesitant to declare whether the distant horizons 
have some substance or only open out to something 
yet unknown and unrealised. 

Literature gives expression not only to this jn- 
tellectual cognition of things but also to the emotional 
experience of man. Philosophy and se’enen satisfy the 
firirt necessity while religion caters for the other. It 
may be difficult to decide whether philosophy is not 
an 4 d 1 e speculation into the ult'matc nature of things 
* or. religion anything more than a dull opiate for the 

l Sbr JamM Jaam T Mytttriout VMvtf (Pelleant). pp. '86-7. 

S EddlSfloii i Expanding Vntvtno, 


troubled soul. But it is certain that in literature both 
protrude tlu‘rii.«el\ es and offer what solace they can. 
Tlic problems that agitato the intellectually or 
emotionally surcharged mind find their reflection in 
the sweet discontent of Jiteratuie. Tlie problems that 
l^iilosophy raises but cannot answer, the facts which 
Science discovers but may not explain, at any rate 
very satisfactorily, aie solved by faith which Religion 
brings, and mysticism whirh proceeds from a teleo- 
logical view of life. And in that Light, which was the 
beginning of Creation, the human seaich for Truth is 
fulfilled. 

*‘On the roaring bi lows of Time,” says 
Teufel sdrockn," “thou ait not engiilphed, but borne 
aloft into the azure of Eternity, Love not Pleasure ; 
love God. This is the Everlaating Yea, wherein all 
contradiction is resolved : wherein who so walks 
and works, it is well with him.” 

The* problem in its esstmtiul nature can be quite 
baflling but fortunately for students of literature, the 
point of interest is not the imjiulse behind the poetry 
of faith but the actual outcome of siiph an impulse^. 
It is however useful to notice how it actually arises. 
Let us take a concrete problem. There is a long- 
standing dispute among philosophers about the com- 
parative superior reality of mind over matter. Is mind 
responsible for physical ajctivity ? “What is the exact 
relationship between the two totalities 7 Is it coinci- 
dence that the two work in harmony as some bel eve ? 
Some gave mind the credit for guiding the physical 
processes because — and some of you know Berkeley, 

8 C«rlyl« 1 Sartor Rotartm (NrUon's CltMicd), p. 180. 
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don*t you 7— uund is the only real reality. Then many 
jb^rp upon the brain being purely matter, and a sane 
mind living in a sane body. We can never finally 
arrive at what the truth is, since there is bound to 
be divergence of views in such a matter according to 
the equipment and the training of individual thinkers. 
Now when Philosophy leaves us at the end of our 
tether to devise our own solutions, two consequences 
follow. Either we get disappointed and say : 

There are more things in heaven and earth, 

Horatio, 

Than arc dreamt of in your philosophy, 
or we fall back upon blind faith in the affirmations 
of Religion. 

It is pertinent here to investigate what is the 
exact scope of Religion. Tlie Hindu conception of 
Dhanna would for our purposes be too comprehensive, 
since cveiy act of man is embraced in the wide reach 
of the Smritis : 

Srutih amritih aadachaarah avaaya cha 

priyamatmmah, 

Samyakaamkalpajah kamo dharimmldamidain 

amriiom* 

We clearly do not mean ^Religion’ in that sense. 
We use it in the narrower — and therefore, perhaps, 
the most jcatholic — sense of man seeking a direct 
relationship, and an explanation of the perceptible 
phenomena, in some imperceptible, infinite force, which 
might subject 'material and mental energies to its 
direction, but is nut itself subject to their direction. 
It evidently therefore needs an individual awakening 
but that individual realisation would in course of time 
get canalised in certain outstanding traditions and 
mystic practices. The true religion is, as Swami 
Vivekananda once put it : 

“An actual perceptiou, and only the man who 
has actually perceived God and perceived soul, has 
religion, and with every man who has not done 
that, there is no difference between the highest 
ecclesiastical giant, who can talk by the volume, 
and the lowest, most ignorant materialist. We arc 
all atheists : let us confess it. Mere intellectual 
assent will not make us religious, and it does not 
. . . We are all in the dark ; . . . Religion will 
begin when the actual realisation in our souls 
begins.*** 

It is something intuitive, something which sounds 
the depths of human existence. But it is also some- 
thing indefinite, something intangible. As Renan very 
wisely stated that no idea which was clearly realised 
ever got reduced into a myth. It only expresses a 
vague aspiration, and is a historical fact. 

It is for this reason that art has had such great 
affinity with the development of religions. There is 
between them a common purpose — ^the desire to 
express tlie inexpressible, to bring forth those un- 
embodied eonrepts which participate in the very 
nature of our being and articulate those harmonies of 
which we are only dimly conscious. What poetry 
actually does is not to discard those vngue and un- 
definable cognitions as a scientist would do, nor give 
any positive value to them, but to assign them a local 
habitation and a name in order that those individual 
experiences might become universally cognisable, 

4 Yijamlkya 1. 7. Cf, «ho Manu 1. 6 and 13. 
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thus brinppg even the uncharted depths of human 
intuition in the purview of critical appreciation.' 
Professor Saurat in his extremely inter^ting studies 
in philosophical poetry explains that* 

“In the realm of art doubt need not have a 
sterilising or withering effect. Poetry is carried into 
a region which is far beyond truth and error, which 
is sounder and more necessary ‘ than being beyond 
good and evil.** 

The poet thus once again emerges as an inter- 
preter of the richness of the conlents of religions or 
of the possibilities of beauty and harmony in them. 
They bring to the ken of the human being the subtle 
psychological facts of refined human thought and 
feeling. ^ 

The attitude of the religious thinker was very * 
appositely expressed in the famous hymn of Cardinal 
Newman, written in the midst of the Victorian pride 
in doubt and scepticism : 

The night is dark, and I am far from home — 

Lead Thou me on. 

Keep Thou my feet ; I do not ask to sec 
The distant scene — one step enou'gh jor meJ 
He hands over the scepticism and the desire to culti- 
vate a rational system of thought, which only leads 
a man to the positing of a Reality above all appear^ 
ancea, which at the end of a long cogitation merely 
assert^ the dignity of something which is pure con- 
sciousness and returns at the end of all ‘^niglit- 
ciTantry” to make me question when I am I agun : 

0 Hying feet, 0 naked sides, 

0 tresses flowing free, 

And are you his that all diy bides 
So soberly in me ?“ 

But even the proof of something that ab;d('s all 
Change and Decay does not necessarily mean that 
there is God, that these Cosmic Laws or Law calls for 
the assertion of a Personality. Crammed up in cities 
the lowly throng may sing Hosannas, 

sing unconscious of their song, 

Whose lips are in their lives—* 
but the poets can only arrive at such a conscious 
realisation in the silent panorama of Nature unfolding 
itself before them. But the certain possibility which 
the Victorian scientist demanded could never be 
achieved in such soul-communions and as a result wc 
come across the supreme example of Victorian in- 
difference in a thinker like Huxley. 

We cannot unless we are intellectual giants com- 
prehend abstruse thiogs. We can readily believe in the 
concrete. The mystery of God, the master of tides, 

“Stanching, quenching ocean of a motionable 

mind; 

Ground of being, and granite of it,^ 
the God 

throned behind 

Death with a sovereignty that heeds but h dos, 

bodes but abides.’*** 
is sponteneously felt, is inwardly realised. Yet it needs 
being constantly recalled through the several natural 

6 D. Saunt : Literaturt and Occult Tradition (Bell and Snn$}, 

1930. p. 159* , 

7 Newman : Zaad Kindly Light, 

6 Maurice Hewlett t Alight Krrantryr, 
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pheBodbelia, solnetitnea the soft hspa, at others the 
^lemn /andava of the creation : 

1 kisB^ny hand 

To the stare, lovely-asundcr 
F^l.arlight, wafting him out of it ; and 
Glow, glory in thunder ; 

' Kiss my hand to the dappled-with-damson west : 
Since, tho- he is under the world’s 

splendour and wonrler, 
His mystery must be instressed, stressed ; 

For I greet him the days I meet him, 

and bless when I imdorstancl “ 
It is however easier to believe in a person who un- 
obtrusively guides us, to whom we can always go for 
succour, on whom we fall back for help and advice, 
we do on a parent. That gives a feeling of security 
and support, and once tliat is achieved, man may as 
well give up all quest. God thus becomes a designer, 
a benevolent Presence. All-merciful, the goal and the 
guide of man : 

WhuiTi. will Ihou find to love ignoble Ihec*, 

Save Me, save only Me ? 

All which I took from thee I did but take, 

Not for thy harms, 

But just that thou mighl’st seek it in My aims. 

All which thy child’s mistake 
Fancies as lost, I have stored for thee at home.” 
Herein Francis Thompson sums up the religious 
note, which curiously enough approximates to the ideal 
of self-surrender, which is the highest of the types of 
devotion.” One step is enough for the faithful. He 
has to dedicate himself, surrender himself (afma^ 
uivedanam) in the hands of God. The divine will then 
works itself. 

Once this attitude is formed, the worship of form 
seems inevitable. In the pursuit of suich idealisation, 
concepts have to be presented in vivid details and 
therefore rendered through gjrmbols. The English 
poets, being Christians, whether Roman Catholics or 
otherwise, naturally adopt the Church symbolism ; 

1 lieard the Universal Choir, 

The Sons of Light exalt their Sire 
With universal song. 

Earth’s lowliest and loudest notes. 

Her million times leu million throj^s 
Exalt him loud and long.” 

Christ's personality is the medium of Divine 
Wisdom. The message of God has been vouchsafed to 
us— “Our race have kept their Lord s entrusted Word” 
—and his devices with the heavens cannot be guessed 
so long^ as we live. 

But in the eternities, 

Doubtless we shall compare together, hear 
A million alien Gospels.” 

Above all knowledge, above all sacred designs, is 
the full assurance of the beatitude. Man's soul is 
prone to obduracy. Humanity and Nature have no 
effect on it. God alone can awaken the benumbed 
soul, stab it broad awake, like a surgeon 
choose 

A piercing pain, a killing «n” ^ 

12 HopkiM : ibid- » 
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before the spirit dies. Life goes on being lived. 

“Fire and the windows bright glitteied on the 

motherland ; ' 

Song, tuneful song, built a palaice in the wild”” 
But on the expiiy^ of time, nature lives again, bu! not 
the man. His shade of the roof-tree is now deserted— 

Lone stands the house, and chimney-stone is cold 

Lone let it stand . . . 

I go for ever and come again no more.” 

If, as Gosse points out, Stevenson makes no ostenta- 
tious use of his natural religion, we notice that it is not 
always so. The wander-thirst, the call of the unknown 
horizons, where the old ships draw home and young 
ones sail away, works like madness and Ls irresistible.” 
Such a restlessness has only one solace, in the house 
of Christmas — ^where Christ himself was home dess 1 
The phantasmagoria of the world we inhabit, its 
change, its wonder, — all are matters for our observa- 
tion, enquiry and dispute. There is no solution to our 
yearnings, no resolution of oiir doubts and no 'comr 
pU'iioD of our lives : 

Our rest is as far as the fire-drake swings, 

And our peace is put in impossible things 

Where clashed and thundered unthinkable wings 

Round an incredible star.” 

Man lives in the faith of a union of the Holy 
Ghost with God. When the garment is cast away, 
when the soul leaves the body, the New Ghost (the 
Soul of Man) meets the Lord, uncertain of the recep- 
tion. The greatness of their love is inexpressible and 
eKJstatic. The divine kiss— the realisation of their 
unity— fiends a thrill through his being : 

The spirit trembled, and sprang up at the 

Lord's word — 

As on a wild, April day, springs a small bird.” 
Fredigond Shove knows how to communicate this in- 
communicable experience by a reference to things 
terrestrial. Thompson too uses a like method for the 
evocation of the kingdoim of God in us, beating at our 
own clay-shuttered doors : 

The angels keep their ancient places ; — 

Turn but a stone, and start a wing I” 

So too with exquisite simplicity Rachel Taylor com- 
municates the, humility of the spirit and the Divine 
Grace, which implies an acceptance of the effort as a 
token of performanjce and so consequently deserving 
of the Everlasting Mercy “ 

The glorious vision that religion brings is not 
always so naively expressed. It more often than not 
attempts a mystical symbolism. Charlotte Mew thus 
attempts such an expression in her poem, Exspecto 
Resunectumem. It is veiy elementaiy in character. 
The King is Ood-in-Christ and the dark room is this 
bodily life. The poetess prays for being resurrected 
from the grave in which the prisoner has been newly 
laid. M>stic symbolism* however depends for its effect 
on the depth of m3^c experience. Modem poets, 
though they have used with effect the picturesque 
symbolism* which their familiarity with Chuich ritugls 
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provides them, have never approaiched in their pro- 
fundity and mag^ifioenoe the my^ie signifleaneeH 
one oomes across in a poet like William Blake. 

In all these religious poets, the foremost charau 
teristio is resignaiion, which in itself is based on the 
doctrine of predestination. 'Thy will be done’— and 
therefore, the necessity of an absolute reliance and 
trust in God. 

For even the purest delight may pall, 

And power must fsih and the pride must fall 
And the love of the dearest friends grow small — 
But the gloiy of the Ix>rd is all in 
The religious impulse leads the poets in two 
channels. One is the seaixsh after a technique which 
may best correspond with the feelings. They try to 
discover likeness in unlikenesS, establish correlation 
between unrelated things. And naturally for their 
models, they are led to the seventeenth century 
mysticism. In Herbert, Vaughan, Crashaw and their 
fold, they find inspiration. They follow the same 
method in their imagery, which in turn, they borrow 
in common from the Cburoh rituals and show a 
greater leaning to the more picturesque ritualistic 
imagery of Roman Catholicism. It is proin>inently 
evidenced even in a poet like Wilfrid Owen, who 
recalls the images of a Church illumined to light the 
path of the dead. It heightens the poignancy of the 
situation in the Anthem for a Doomed Youth by cast- 
ing it in the formal bonds of a superficial ceremony. 
It is, of course, not always that it is so. Besides the 
inspiration in the seventeenth century, there were 
two other movements which considerably aided the 
fusion of the religious note with the evocation of a 
visual appeal. The Oxford Movement and its suc- 
cessor, the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, were to a 

25 BUckmorc : Oominu.’i IlluminaUo Men. 


very great extent instrumental in fostering a search 
for picturesque imagery. Qf those who have ^cceeded 
in fusing the vagueness of mystic expression witili .^e 
clarity and precision of the visual imageries, Hopkins 
and Thom.pson stand foremost. Eliot, Auden and 
Spender though they share some of these impulses are 
yet a distinct school and stand as far apart from the, 
religious poets of today as Donne stands from those 
of the seventeenth century. 

The second consequence is directly related to the 
search for an appropriate articulation. Since this 
^iritual experience has no parallel in the physical 
existence, since the experienice is narrowed down to tlie 
individual who undergoes it, it can never be adequately 
expressed. Symbols, it will be remembered, are a 
handy medium for expressing those things for 
no words have as yet been invented. Fortunately for 
the modern poet the formalism of the Catholic ritual 
has provided an easily accessible source. 

The English poets have obeyed the call of reli- 
gion, faith and mysticism, but their pocma lack the 
vitality and the inevitability of expression which 
characterises their lo\o of nature. They turn to reli- 
gion because thi\v see with anguish the frustrate 
human life and find in God completion of world’s 
design. It is in the social consciousness or individual 
imperfectness that most religious fervour is to be 
traced. If it is not emotional in origin, it is actuated 
by the failure of rationalistic philosophising. True 
religious poehy must, rest on the foundation of thf' 
individual approximating to God, realising that basic 
unity which is the kernel of the Vedantic thought. In 
this is to be sought the explanation of the comparative 
insignificance of English religious poetry and the 
widespread appeal and prolific output of religious 
poetry in our country. 
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LORD MACAULAYS LEGISLATIVE MINUTES : 
Sdeoted with a Historical Introduction by C. D. 
Dhnrkor, Oxford University Press, CoZowftn. Pr%re 

Rs. J2 

The Charter Act of 1833 Ushered a new era in the 
administration of India. The Go^'ernment came to be 
centralised in the Governor-General-in-Oouncil in 
Calcutta. Details of administration were left to be 
determined by them in the Charter Act. So far as 
middiig of laws was concerned, it was reserved for the 
newly appointed fourth member of the Council to f^- 
mulate them. This fourth member was designated the 
Law Member. The Charter Act came into force in 1834, 
and it was in this year that Macaulay, who had. »o 
vUliantly fought for the cause of good administration 


of India in Parliament, was sent to India as her first 
Law Member. Macaulay served as such for four years 
under three Governor-Generals, Lord William Ben- 
tinck. Sir Charles Metcalfe and Lord Auckland. The 
period was most prolific, so fhr as law-maldng was 
concerned, because no less than forty-eight Acts were 
passed in these years. Some of these acts replaced the 
former regulations and some were enacted anew ; some 
were local and some were of alMndia character. Some 
again were placed on the Statute-book in order to 
rescind former regulations, the most important of 
which was the Press Regulation. Macaulay as Law 
Member had to initiate, formulate and dirouss these 
enactments and refute the arguments of his opponents 
over them, in separate minutes. Of ttese, tWrty-five; 
presumably more import.ant, have been insei^d in tl^- 
treatise. 
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, In his mastefly introdi^otion Mr. Dharker has un- 
raveled* l^e import of these minutes under different 
heads, sunh as, ‘Legislation and Public Opinion,* ‘The 
Freedom of the Press,’ ‘The Black Act and Sequel/ 
‘The Supreme Court at Calcutta/ ‘The Supreme Court 
at Madras and Bombay/ ‘Macaulay’s Project Jfor the 
• Reform of Mofussil Courts/ ‘Macaulay’s Proi'cct for 
the Reform of Judicizd Procedure/ etc., e^c. Under all 
these sections Mr. Dharker has discussed the minutes 
threadbare with appropriate historical background as 
well as their future effect on the State and the people. 
His discussions on the Freedom of the Pre®», Black 
Act and Macaulay’s project for the reform of the 
Judiciary deserve s-pecial mention. Mr. Dharker has not 
forgotten to discu.ss the state of adminisf ration and 
law-making before 1833, which will enable the reader 
Mrto make a comparison in this n’gard before anct after 
this period. 

As for Macaulay's minule>. there an' no two 
opinions regarding their cogent reasoning, elegant 
s’yle Hud the warmth of leeling introduced in most 
of them. He stood always for (jquity and justice. It 
was Macaulay who by the Act XI of 1836 first roped 
in tlie Bri'i ish-born subjects to be tried in the Com- 
panys same mofussil Civil Courts as the vast mass 
of the poojile. Macaulay was too much for the 
Kuropean opposition in Calcutta, He av'erred that he 
on no Tgccount would allow the introduction of a new- 
cast(-' m ‘White Brahmin’ in this caste-ridden country. 
His attempt at preparing a common penal code all 
o\er India with the help of the Law Commission was 
also praiseworthy. This was, truly speaking, the pre- 
cursor and th(' foundation-stone of the Penal Code of 
1860. Macaulay said v<'ry linrsh thingi^ against Indian 
p(M)pl(' and Indian culture in hi.s famous Educational 
Minute of 1836, whicli is pt'rhaps t'ho only importan't 
miniile left out in this book because of its limited 
.ticopo. But from a perusal of this book, the Indians 
will, w'hile diminishing his above views as due to his utter 
' ignorance, be able to asst^ss Macaulay a.«» ho really was. 
He was liberal to the core, and it was he, who uttered 
more than a century ago. that he would be heartily 
glad to tliink of the day when England would quit 
Indio, a coiint?^’, wdiose peoide would have by then 
appreciated the utility of the British Institutions, 
that is, llip British system of Parliamentary Govem- 
rrumt in India. The constitutional ^velopment of 
India may be traced from the days otMacaulay. 

The treatise will unfold a hitherto little known 
but very important chapter of the history of the 
legislative activities in India. And the credit for this is, 
no doubt, due to Mr. Dharker whose untiring research 
has. unearthed the minutes from the Archives of the 
India Office. To eveiy student of nineteenth century 
India, ‘ the book wdll prove immensely useful. 

JOGESH C. BagAL 

NETAJI SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE-HIB 
LIFE AND WOBKS : By Sopan. Published by Azad 
Bhandar, D^ll Madhavji Budding, Sandhurst Road, 
Bombay-4- Pages 658, Price Rs, It, 

This is an attempt to depiet the life and work of 
a great son of India whose sacrifices for freeing his 
fatherland is second to none in modem times. Born 
of noble parents Subhas ha^ the best, of education and 
Hs an I.C.S. he could have passefl a* life of ease and 
luxiiiy if he were made of ordinary mettle. But he was 
a class by himself and prepared a life of struggle for 
the cause of his country. A disciple of Deshaii^ndhu 
.C. R. Das, a follower of Mahatmaji, Subhas began well 
as, 'a political and social worker but the country’s oause 
..made him* impatient. He did not see eye to eye with 
‘ Mahatmaji as to the path to be followed by Indian 
.patriots. Nevertheless he had absolute faith in the 


leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. So, he bad to resign 
his Congress Presidentship. It was during the last. 
Great War that he left India incognito and visited 
Germany in 1940 and organized Azad Hind Fauz in 
the continent of Europe. In 1943, he went to Japan 
and at the request of the late Mr. Rash Behan Bose, 
accejited th(' presidentship of the Indian Independence 
League of South-Eastern Asia and reorganized the 
Indian National Army and established the provisional 
Government of Azad Hind (Free India). He also 
founded the Azad Hmd Bank at Rangoon. 

When the full history of the Indian sirngglc comes 
to be written Nctaji’s name and achievements will be 
writleii in let ters of gold. Where General Mohan Singh, 
the veteran w.^rrior failed, Netaji succeeded in organis- 
ing the I.N.A., such was his pcr>!onality. Organisation, 
adviincp, defeat and relreat of I.N.A. in the Eastern 
Frontier of India (Manipur and Assam) read like a 
ruman.'e. The book contain.? detailed description of 
Xct?iji's activities in 8.-E. Asia and is a fa^inating 
study. Tlio author does not say whethi’r Netaji in still 
alive. It 1 .- useless to speculate. Netaji, dead or alive, 
it* inimoiial and will ever live iu history to inspire 
generations to come. 

The book will injjpire young men with a spirit of 
patriotism .symbolised by the life of sacrifice led by 
b('lo\iii Netaji whost' love for India knew no bounds. 
We haw no doubt the book will have a wide 
circulation. 

A. B. Dittta 

1'flK J.KGKND OF THE KOLS : By S. Haidar. 
*'Bihny Hviuld ' Press, Patna. Pp. S7. 

In ihi** small pamphlet the author rcfuic!* the 
legendary history of the Kols created by Christian Mis- 
sioiiaric'-. He is t>f opinion that the true welfare of the 
Wdihasi.''* lies not in isolation or special treatment, but 
in the rccogniiiion of the fact that they are the same 
any other human being, with whom they must share all 
(>pportiiniiie«« r>n a fo(»ling of equality . no more and no 
less. 

NiBMAii Kumar Bosr 

OVER KHYBKR TO 1'HE CASPIAN SEA : By 
Hath Ahlsnvd. Thacker d: Co., Ltd., Ramparl Row, 
Btfmhtiy. Pp. 116. Price lis. 4-12. 

This neat volume by Mrs. Ruth Ablsand, a 
Norwegian lady, in an interesting lyook of travel- 
There is a bit of romance behind the inspiration 
urging the difficult journey from Indi.i across 
Afghanistan and Iran to the shores of the Caspian and 
back by the sea route. The authoress went to sec the 
Delhi For. and when .^he wa.s told by the guide that 
the famous Peacock Tlirone of the famous Moghul 
Fmperor. Shah Jahan. had been taken away by Nadir 
Shah from Delhi to Tehran after his invasion 6f India 
in 1739, she made up her mind to follow the precious 
throne by the invader’s track and have a look at it. 
Accompanied by her husband this she assiduously did. 
Mrs. Ahlsand gives us an a/bsorhing account of the 
regions she passed through and the objeeta she came 
ac‘ross. Her style is fascinating and observations of 
people are keen and analytic. This volume is un- 
doubtedly one of the best travel books written in 
recent times about .this part of the Middle East which 
has a veiled mystery for Indians as a region that 
nourished poets and conquerors ; some part of it, 
particularly Afghanistan, has of lato come to lime- 
light for the historic escape of Netaji Bose. 

Several fine photographs have enhanced the attrac- 
tion of the book. Tlic price of the book seems to be a 
bit '.exorbitant, 

Nabayan C. Chanda 
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ABDUCTIONS OP AMBROSE ALDINGTON : 
By B. A, C. Neville, Thacker A Co,, Bombay. Wee 
Rs, 2-S. 

This is a fantastic spy adventure story, packed 
with amusing and dramatic situations that keep the 
reader in suspeuse throughout. 

DEATH UNDER THE MOON : By Archie Jos- 
celyn. Thacker A Co,, Bombay, Price Re. B-8, 

This is a detective stoiy full of interest, dramatic 
situations, suspense and triumph of skill in investiga- 
tion of crimes. The price is riither liigh even in these 
days of high price. 

J. M. Datta 

HINDI 

AJKAL (Annual Number) ; Edited by Anant 
Maml. Published by the United Publications, 

P]). 156-b4> Price Re, 1-4* 

This well-edited and nicely got-up number with 
fine matter, attractive and meaningful illusrt, rations 
and a symbolic cover is something sensational in 
Hindi's monthly journalism. Its features are entertain- 
ing and instructive and the reader will find quite a lot 
of matter, novel, refreshing and different from the 
beaten track in present-day journalism. The editors 
and artists of the publication deserve our warmest 
felicitations for this fine number. 

M. S. Senoar 

GUJARATI 

R-AVINDRA VINA ; By Jhaverchand K. Meghani. 
Published by the Bharati Sahitya San'gha, Bombay, 
1946. Pp. IBS. Cloth-hound. Price Rs. S-8. 

This is a translation of Rahindranaih TagoteV 
Sanchayita into Gujarati verse. Mr. Meghani lia« lived 
in Calcutta, is familiar with Santinikeian and a noted man 
of letters himself. All these elements together with his 
knowledge of Bengali have made him enter fully into tin* 
spirit of the original and though thib collection of poenis 
is a version in Cujaralu one feels as if the poems wvw 
(originally composed in Gujarati and not u translation. 
Megham*s introduction is a lucid expobiiion of the sub- 
ject and of the lines followed hj^ him. It deserws serious 
perusal. 

SAHITYA PRARAMBHIKA : By 
MA. Published by the Society for the 
of Cheap Literature, Ahmedabad. 1946. Thick card- 
board. Pp, 140. Price Re. 1, 

Mr. Anjaria has already distinguished himself in 
sketching the History of Gujarati Literature by puhlisfiing 
Sahitya Praveshika, The work under notice h u compre- 
hensive introduction to the different periods (Inoiigh which 
the literature of Gujarat has passed right up to the present 
times. He has managed to refer to almost all modern 
writers of note in the small compass of a ‘'Primer'*. 

JIVANNI KALA : By Ravishankar Mehta. Pub- 
lished by the Society for the Encouragement of Cheap 
Literature, Ahmedabad, 1946. Thick card-honnl. Pp. ISO. 
Price ten annas. 

In about 17 essays Mr. Mehta has ini popular language 
summarised the different ways which, if followed strictly, 
would lead to a happy life. ‘Living through life with 
aihiles* and ^toleration* are some of them. 

PRAKASHNAN PAGLAN ; By Karsandaa Manek. 
PuhHshed by the Society for Encouragement of Cheap 
Literature, Ahmedabad. 1946. Thick card-board. Pp.lSS, 
Price ten aninas, 

IMr. Karsandas has sought to import ‘light* to us by 
giving instances in his own popular language of several 
mythological incidents, like tlie Fight Pelwan, Devas and 


H. G. Anjaria. 

Encouragement 


Asuras, Krishna and Kal Yavan, etc. He has not omitted 
the tragedy of Karbala even. It is a valuable work. ‘ 

K. M. J. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

INDIA’S TRADE WITH THE MIDDLE EAST : 
By S. M. Siddig. The Indian Institute of Intematioml • 
Agairs, Connaught Place, New Delhi. Pp^St. Prifte 
eight annas. 

AN OUTLINE OF BRITISH PIONEERING IN 
CIVIL AIR TRANSPORT : Issued by the Ministry 
of Information, Loudon, 1946. Pp. 94* 

A MEMORANDUM ON THE ECONOMIC AND 
FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF PAKISTAN: By Sir 
Homi Mody and Dr. John Matthai. Published by the 
authors, Bombay House, Bombay. 1946. Pp. 27. 

THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION : By Sir B. L. 
Milter, Ppdma Publications, Ltd., Bombay. 1945. 
Pp. 21. Price Re. 1. 

COMMUNISM— A Christian View : W. M. 
Rybum. Y. M. C. A. Publishing House, 6 Russell 
Street, Calcutta. 1946. Pp. SO. 

THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY : By Saunsy- 
endranath Tagore. Oanavayii Publishing House, PSlA, 
Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta, Second Edition, 1946. 
Pp. 24. Price four mnas. 

CONGRESS SOCIALISM : By Sat^myendranp.th 
Tagore. Oanavani Publishing House, Calcutta. Second 
Edition. 1946. Pp. 4S. Price eight annas. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS AND 
SPEECHES OF SACHIVOTTOMA SIR C. P. RAMA- 
SWAMI AIYAR (Dewon of Trttvancore) Vol. I & II : 
Edited by P, Q. Sahasranama Iyer. Printed by the 
Supenntendent, Government Press, Trivandrum, Tra- 
vancore. 1946. The selections cover a period ranging 
from August 1928 to January 1945. Pp. S81. 

VERDICT ON INDIA ANALYSED : Edited by 
V. P, Varmn. New India Puhlicatiims, 11 Lodge Road, 
Lahore. 1946. Pp. 48. Price Re. l-4» 

VERDICT ON BEVERLEY NICHOLS : By Oer- 
tmde Murray, Hind Kitabs, 267 Hornby Road, Bom- 
bay. 1946. Pp. 60. Price Re. 1-8. 

MINERAL RESOURCES (of India) : By A. M. 
Heron, Director of Nizam OovemmenVs Mines and 
General Survey Department, Oxfmd Pamphlets on 
Indian Affairs, No. 28. The Oxford University Press, 
Calcutta. 1945. Pp. S2. Piice. six annas. 

SIAM ; By Sir Josiah Crosby. Oxford Pamphlets^ 
on Indian Affairs, No. 26. The Oxford University Press, 
CalcuVr. 1946. Pp. 82. Price six annas. 

THE INDONESIAN QUESTION : By ^KaushikJ 
Thacker A Co. Ltd., Rampart Roto, Bombay. Pp, 82. 
Price Re. J. 

POST-WAR EDUCATION : A Review of the 
Sai^gent Scheme with suggestions, PuhHshed by the 
Secretary, (AU Bengal, Caloutla A University) A. B. 
C. U. Teachers' Association, 9 Russa Road, Calcutta. 
Pp. 28. 

CONSTITUTION OF INDIA : By Raja Mahendra 
Pratap, Sansar Sangh, Dehra Dun. 1946. Pp. 84. Price 
Re. 1, 

A PLAN FOR THE ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT OF KOREA STATE : By E. V. 8. Mmtm. 
A Report of the Economic and Induatriai Buryey of 
the Korea State, one of the Chattisgarh Statee' belong- 
ing to the . Eastern States Agency. PybUiked by Ihe 
Bureau of Economic Research, Madho BuS/Amg, Ceih 
naught Circus, New Delhi. Pp. 90. 



STORIES ABOUT LENIN r-feSL" 

Lenin ‘ is undoubtedly the latest figure in the present epoch of human 
hii^ry. Important incidents of his life are narrated in this book for 
. children in a simple and delightful style. 

^ lllnstrated. Beprinted from the Bussian Edition. Price Bupees Two. 


V. I. LENIN 


-MARX-ENGELS-LENIN 
INSTITUTE. MOSCOW. 
A biography of unimpeachable authority of the greatest revolution of our 
time. Any intelligent reader can get a good glimpse of the Bussian 
revolution — its growth and development and form an idea of Leninist 
ideology from a careful perusal of this one book. 

Beprint^ from the Bussian Edition. Price Bupees Four. 


SOVIET MISCELLANY 

An anthology of Modern Soviet Writings on Literature, Film, 
Painting, Economy, Science, Medicine, etc. Price Bupees Two. 


FAMINE OR PLENTY 

By — A VILLAGER 

One of the most authoritative books on the Indian Food Question. Scenes of the 
Obeat Bbnoal Fahimb op 1943 goaded the author a non-Indian and promi- 
nent figure in the banking world to ask himself. How is it possible to pre- 
vent recurrence of the famine ? The learned author gives his answer in this 
book. The agricultural aspect of the question has received special attention. 

CONTENTS : 

The Bengal Tragedy ; Famine in the United Kingdom ; Maximum production at 
minimum cost ; South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, Russia ; The -concept of in- 
dividuality falsified ; Chemicals versus compost ; The distribution of purchasing |.>ower ; 
Agriculture in India ; The land-tenure system ; Irrigation ; Education ; Piet ; India’s 
Currency ; Where there is^o vision, the people perish ; Danger signals ; History repeats 
itself ; The Solution ; Milk ; The Permanent Settlement must go ; Rotation farming ; 
Equate eficctive demand with supply ; Real democracy, etc. PRICE RUPEES FIVE. 


N^AJI BOSE’S PHOTO 

14"X10" in woodcut technique, printed on oartize paper in bi-colours. 

Price 1 only. 

NETAJI BOSE SUBHEN^DU GHOSE 

Life-sketch of the greatest kero of modern India along with a brief story of 
the I. N. A. written in a simple and sober style, the book has been highly 
appreciated among all sections of the reading public. Twenty-three 
draw'ings in the wood-cut technique is au additional attraction. 

ALBUM SIZE :: PBICE BUPEES THBEE 

SAHITYIKA, 123, Amherst Street, Calcutta 
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THK DISeOVBRY OF THE CHAEKA 


Spinning by the Takli is the oldest method of cotton spinning of which there is any record, 
it dates hack to 3,000 6.C. and is still widely practised in India. Believe it or not-all the 
mechanised forms of spinning today follow the same principle -the spindle resting on 
some surface or foundation to control vibration. 

The Charka, the earliest known spinning wheel, was first used in India 2,000 years 
ago. It was a remarkable labour'saving discovery of the times and multiplied, by 
over eight times, the productivity of the hand spinning it had superseded ! 


Founded in 1886, the Cilico Mills form oneof Indus huteit sinSle unHs ind, 
with the Jubilee ^s, produce over 1,75,000 yirds of fabrics a day. To^, 
more than ever before, its fodlities ire servinS the Nation’s efforts to fidht 
the clotii shortage. 

Saws — Dhotii MuHi Arntid Pakrics 
MohuIo Nettie SnriaS Threads 
fmUmi Pirb 





INDiANI PERIODICALS 

■ 



Can India be One Nation ? 

The National Christian C*^uncil Review 
observes : 

The following coinmeulB on thin vital (question arc 
the views of Dr. E. Stanley Jones. They are worthy 
of careful study in this critical period of readjustment 
in India. Here is what Dr. Jones say^i : 

There are those who say that because India is 
made of many racial strains and religious allegiances 
she cannot become one nation. This is absurd. If .vou 
wait for a pure racial stock and one; ifligious belief 
to have a nation, then you will not have a nation any- 
where. For there arc no pure racial stocks. Every race 
is mixed. The pure race is a myth. IntenningUng of 
blood is in every race. This has been going on for 
miillenuiums. 

If a nation is to b(^ formed it must b(i formt'd out 
of heterogeneous races or not at all. But blood h^ 
little to do with the forming of a nation. A nation is 
formed around certain ideas and these ideas can be 
culturally imparted. The .social heredity i'^ the im- 
[tortant thing in passing on ideas and attitudes to the 
next gtmoration. 

Take America. It is perhaps one of the most 
united nations on earth. There is a deep loyalty to 
the country. This loyalty is not imposed by snooping 
police but sprints up from within. But is Am(3rica of 
one blood or race ? On the contrary. In the year 1930, 
says Jameg Truslow Adams, the continental population 
was 123,000,000. Of this 14.000,000 were foreign born, 
and close to 40,000,000 were either foreign bom or 
children of foreign born. Of the 8.000,000 voters one 
in every eight is foreign born. We have 6J100,000 Ger- 
mans ; 4,500,000 Italians ; 4.300.000 Canadians ; British, 
33,000,000 ; Poles, Irish and Scandinavians 3,100,000 
each ; 2^600,000 Russians ; 1,^.000 Mexicans; 

1,300»000 iDzechs and some five of six million other 
nationalities, to .^ay nothing of 12,000,000 Negroes- 
Thus an American can be a descendant of the settlers 
of Virginia or a pereon of a very different race — Greek. 
Lithuanian, Turk or what not. And yet America is a 
nation. Why ? Because ^he has organized life around 
certain ideas and loyalties under them. We do not 
mind a num being proud of being g Scandinavian if 
ho is loyait to America. 

About Toligion* • We hava every , religion under 
heaven in America. , There ate afeout Wmy million 
Roman Catholtep. ^.majority am Proteatonts. We 
guarantee everyone liberty of belief and ^pression. 
People vetse not as Catholica and Protestajats but as 
citizens. Baligian is something for t^e Imvidual to 
hold or not tp hold. 

The idea that India cannot be one because 

it has different races and religiona is abs^cC Let cer- 
tain conti^ng ideas of loyalty to pBtdia take 
possession:'^ the people and out of ^ thta mass of 
people have one people^ Thcfe can be 

propagaid:4httnigh, .the. aebools.jNld press. 

. Gkolmhioaily^ India ia oxke> set off- W ; ihc> most 
.Wiiral JwWte Him of the world. is also a 

dhep tfmnlids: linm v spite of 

the harriem of religions and caste. But modem life 


is flowing acrosft those barrit^rs. In a very shoit time 
it will inundate them. This morning 1 sat at the table 
with an Indian and from his dress, speech or anything 
else I could not tell whether he wag a Hindu or a 
Moslem or a scepJic. Indian is one nalion and will be 
one nation more and more. 


The Slogan of ^^Divide India^^ 

Louis Fisoher writes in The Hindustan 
Review : 

Robert Aura Smith worked in India during the 
war as chief of the American Office of War Informa- 
tion. Earlier, ho had been a correspondent of the 
New York Times, in Asia. Now he has written a book 
entitled, Divided India. “My purpose in writing this 
book,’* he says in his preface, “i.s to maki? a small 
contribution, if 1 can, to a better understanding 
between Britons and Americans. The so-called problem 
of India has often been an impediment to ihost* good 
relations.” 

With such a beginning, and with such a title, one 
expects the author to lionize Cyhurchill and glorify 
Jinnah. Actually, however, Mr. Smith’.-? thoisis i.^ Iluit. 
India, though divided, must not be divided. He 
stresses, indeed, I think he exaggerates, the dixisive 
factors ill India. Yet he vehenumtly and firmly rejects 
Pakistan, and advoc.ites instoiid a united India with 
“strong Comnxonw'calth (Hnimutiuents.” Most Indians, 
as far a.s I could judge, want no C'ommunwealth com- 
mitments. 

The core of Mr. Smith's bcM>k is a long chapter 
on th(3 ^Elements of Divi.sion” in India. But then he 
romaiks, disarm ingly, that ‘‘'in .actual practice these 
religious differences, profound a.s they are. have les.s 
bearing on the relationshi}> of Mudim to Hindu than 
would be supposed. In the main the tWo groups live 
together in leasonable peace.” This continue.s to be 
true, I assume, despite the bloody, barbarous, battles 
in Bombay, Bihar, Bengal, and the Punjab. “I haxe 
had in my own house and office in New Delhi, for 
examine,” Mr. Smith ret;alls — ^no doubt nostalgically — 
'*at tho same time, u Muslim major dome, a Christian 
cook, a Hindu masalcld (second boy), Hindu untouch- 
able sweepers, Hindu (caste) messengers, a Parsi book- 
keeper, Gurkha guards, and a Sikh chauffeur. There 
were no religious fights on the premises.” But an 
unscrupulous politician could always incite to violence 
and hope to draw at least some blood in cowardly 
stabbings in hot house Indian cities and provinces. 

Mr. Smith does not believe— and here I concur 
one hundred per cent — that a civil war in In4ia is 
likely. He adduces many reasons.. The most convincing^ 
is the altered character of the Indian armed services' 
After all. only Muslims would wish to launch a 
brother-fis.^brother conflict but, they would because 
they would find it difficult because of the ^^gradual 
transformation in the character* of the Indi^ military 
over a period of years until the balanoe no longer 
f.HVour8 the Muslim.” . ^ 
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In the army, according to the author, Muslims are 
^‘]cs8 than one-third. The Hindus are lightly under 
one-half." In the Royal Indian Air Force, ^^the Hindu 
community is predonunant" Moreover, *‘only 
}x^r cent of the air officers are Muslims, 47 per cent 
arc Hindus, and 27 per cent are made up of Sikhs» 
Indian Christians, Anglo-Indians and Parsie. Among 
the enlisted airmen, the Hindus have just about 60 
per cent, the Muslims only 17 per cent and the Indian 
Christian^ 18 per cent." Finally, Hindus and Parsis 
repr(*sent a growing proportion among the rank and 
file and officers corps of the navy. 

Summing up, Mr. Smith finds that “the Muslims 
control not more than one-thii*d the total organized 
military forces of India." In India I met some of those 
Muslims. They would certainly not heed Jinnah'.s or 
anyone’s summons to anti-Indiun civil war. 

Warfare in modern times, Mr. Smith explains, is 
a technical business requiring men with education, 
mechanicnl training and technical knowledge. This, in 
his opinion, acf«>unts for the diminishing importance 
of the martial Muslim. 

My own view is that the leaders of the reactionajy, 
landlord-ridden Muslim League have neither the 
organization nor the power to win or even to start 
a civil war. At woi-st they can keep India in turmoil 
through riots and political boycotts and thus drag 
tlieir country down into still more abject poverty. 
'J’liia is a grave responsibility which only irresponsibles 
can face with equanimity. 

Like Robert Aura Smith, every decent person 
fiverywhere, especially in India and England, should 
“resist the piMniciouj? theory that India can be or 
ought to bp divided." It is gratifying to find that Mr. 
Smith, wlio wenl to India with no burning zeal for 
Indian freedom and who .still gives British impcrialiim 
the benefit of many doubts, has grasped the essential 
need for Indian unity. 

The bisection of Indi i would be a disaster to every 
Indian and w’ould bring suffering and unhappiness 
upon every Muslim, In India I met many Muslims 
w'ho know tins but do not speak out. India is involved 
in a historic crisis, and now is, therefore, the time to 
speak u’p dp'^pifr tlu* Mo.sJom League’s unofficial 
terror. 

A eomproinis'e is imperative in India. Mr, Smith 
favours tlio introduction of a constitutional system in 
\vhich “residual sovereignty is vested in the units in 
.any federation ratlier than in the federation itself.” 
That., lie says, “was the compromise that was affected 
in the United Slates. It was eventually resolved 
through a broad legal interpretation of thjj implied 
pnwrr.s that were delegated td the federation. Som© 
similar procedure may be necessary in India." 

In tlie 18th century, the American founding 
fathers made conce.ssions to state’s rights. In the 19th 
century. America fought a civil war to remain one. 
In the 2(H.h century, Uie federal government has been 
.strengthened at the expense of the states. This 
impo.«:ed by the needs of communications, planning, 
scientific progress', and every aspect of modem life. 
A modern India must be a united India. 

Certainly, however, the experience of total! iarisn 
dictatorship teadiers democrats to fear the omni- 
potent federal government. That is an extreme to be 
avoided. But an equally perilous alternative is a dis- 
jointed federation of units at odds with one another, 
refusing to collaborate for national constmexon, levy- 
ing conflicting taxes and customs duties, and compet- 
ing for chaos. This would be meat for an lodian Hitler 
or a Muslim Mussolini. ^ 

Both these extremdiB should be shunned in the 
interests of Ridian and International democracy, Indiam 
provinces and states ought, under the new ooi^tution,, 


receive the broadest autonomy compatible with tbe 
progress and prosperity of the countiy. ^ 

But obviously there can be no 
between provinciai r*?l»ts and federal rights u tn® 
Muslim leaders in8i.9t im Pakistan. This is sometaimg 
which the British government does ndt appeis* 
realize. Hence my sliarply critical attitude 
Attlee’s declaration of Decemb<T 6th. As long as Mr. 
Jinnah is set on Pakistan and rejects a federation ot 
provinces, how can the Muslim League ask for consti- 
tutional concessions to the provinces ? How can tjjo 
British expect Congress to offer concessions when tne 
Pakistanians cannot take those concessions without 
•abandoning Pakistan ? ^ i. i.- ..i- 

Tlie original proposals of the British Cabinet 
mission were logical on this keypoint : they 
argued against and then ruled out. Pakistan, After that, 
they could envisage a constitutional compromise 
between the federal union and its parts. 

Pakistan is the. obstacle. Remove' the obsta<‘le au(\ 
let Congress thereupon act with vision and moderation 
Divide India? Facvv Indian will pay for h divided 
India, pay for it with his food, clothing, health, and 
happiness*. Divide India and subsequent generations 
will suffer and bleed until they reunite India. 


United Asia 

The New Review observes : 

The whole of Asia cuiiie u> Delhi atul mol in the 
Owila. ihe oldest historical momiraenl of the old city. 
The huge partdal, clothed iu orange and beige draperies 
and festooned with hundreds of coloured bulbs, wa- 
crowded with enthusiastic delegates and youthful visitors 
whilst the* high rostrum, done in red. stood out against a 
large map of Asia heflagged with the colours of the 
mtions. 

Mrs, Naidu opened the proceedings in a speech 
greplete with poetic imager>' and oratorical cadence, and 
alive with the passion of a tired prima dotiti4i. Pundit 
INehru followed in his busimess-like manner and adorned 
with humourous touches his vision of a re-awakened Asia 
funited against nobody for liie consummation of one world, 
^hen the delegates came in tiirw to tell of the hopes and 
jgoodwill of their country: the Afghan beaming from afar 
ibehind his hooked nose, the Soviet Armenian who hod 
,well memorised his lesson, the Bhutan ins colourful cos- 
iturne. the short sprightly judge from Burma, the bespec- 
tacled patriot of Lanka, the bearded red-capped Egl'ptian 
iand his short-skirted translator, the Georgian red-toiigued 
jschool master, the medical doctor of the Indonesian Mus- 




iitt mThv^ mSlkt 

" T .1^ *gt^5t » ijss^f^ mu M |Am«m 4 "f * 
MuiNM^^ w w .UKBKSO WMptifig fum^ ImU in 
1^ lAMi 1 ^ tp^HiMd % tte tiifuumuu of fbo 
CMO (jmi|M auHteh iiul witioh wm hampend hr the 
fditMau eewttitiiieau of the States reinreaeiKed. The 
mm mu u iiitoul and ooidisl gotheiing of 

loideis. The dekgofcM irae nade to M Asia^mioded and 
dedded to oarry on tfadr good nrofk throagh the Aslan 
SetaHoBa Orgaalsatioit ^hieh will be some sort of an 
latemational Siad^ Grcle rather than a Committee of 
HlAofloa: educators^ scientists, philosophers, labour leaders, 
•edial mricers, in general builders of piddic opiniooi will 
meet and wwtk out this new propagaiMa ageney, iriiich 
ean be brnt eompared to the Pan-American Unions 

Inta-Asiam Cowcoim 

India fell at her best in this large-scale function. She 
was at home to the whole of Asia; she put hersdif out to 
keep everybody contented, but on the noxt ocoasion she 
should eliminate the irrepressible ^society butterflies* who 
numbered the tea-tables and the conversations. Her 
deleg^on dominated the proceedings with personalities 
Hke Pandtt Nehru, Mrs. S. Naidu, Mrs. V. Pandit, and 
Candhiji. 

The delegates from the Soviet Republics of Asia at 
first created a vivid impression as coming fiom mysterious 
lands Vhere the best is like the worsi/ but they soon 
lost face. A film showing tlie military power of Russia 
P^^d Jarring on what was essentially a peace-meeting, 
and the monotonous repetition of a memorised lesson at 
every meeting disappointed a public anaious for vital 
inspiration. Korea and the Philippines created a sensa- 
uon by their very boldness; against the platitudinous 
deWunoiation of western demociacies, they threw tlie 
vivid picture of what American democracy had achieved to 
prepare theu own countries for independence. 

One incident maired the harmony of the Asian con^ 
cert; the clash between Egypt and Palestine. The grey- 
ing profmsor Samuel H. Bergmann had sung his Zionist 
solo with legato determination; the sopranos of E^pt 
and tenor of Arabia retorted with staccato ncrimony; 
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TUa xmindar «f A* sorry buaiiima of praetke} ggR* 
riot WM the only unpleasant incidem. Yet poUtkgl 
pfMeoupatioiis were mndent. There was first the Uvo 
aadoiMliiin of most delegetes who lelt impatient «t the 
obdurecy of western imperielismu There also piemd 
here and Aere a definite fear of the Big Two of Asia, 
and several delegates did not hide their sanguine hope 
that Ae Interuien Relations Organisation would be Aeir 
best protection against doipinarion by China and luAa. 
The common man has grown afraid of everything big. 

The Conference was so successful Aut u was resolved 
to hold a second in China The closing ceremony was 
p^ned on a grand scale, and Lord Mountbatten aiSd 
Pundit Nebru had ‘commanded* the appearance of 'Gandbiji. 
He waa given a enthusiastic ovation as the greatest figure 
of Asia Caiulhiji was not at his best; age and fatigue 
have told on him and his contribution was less felicitous 
than usual. He went out of his way to decry ‘Christ- 
ianity which had been disfiguied by going to Ae west* 
Aough it is the same Christianity as came to the east, 
he made Moses into a Palestinian for the sake of hU 
geographical argument, and hornlnle dictu, lie failed to 
mention Confucius among Ae important sages of the 
Gut. But, as Mr, Casey wrote, GandhiJi ‘is neither a 
saint nor a statesman, yet he might be called a states^ 
man among saints and a saint among statesmen,* and hd 
remains the most popular leader of the Asian masaea< 
Am most of his speech was inaudible, nobody quaieUdd 
wiA w^t he said, and all applauded what he is. 

It is yet too early to assess the bearing of the Con- 
ference; Its significance came from the cfuality of ita 
members and from the goodwill they Asplayod, So me 
Ay it was all talk and no business* yet talk is ninety 
per cent of business; study clubs and discussion groups 
prepared legislation and levulution, and exchange of 
views is as effective a exchange of goods. Aman con- 
sciousness is still in its infancy, but it is possibly u 
advanced a European conscioAness and lem entrain- 
meled in the meshes of the past. Its growA Aoiild be 
watAed with caution and sympathy. 
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Hi# ^iBitkAi i» tkM buBift bboof oriaiiiiatM ^ 

kM^nstO# ganiibM H«d#-Bii«Bi*iw- It k not wiiy ^ 

UtlMPf iAwait k ftttntta&ii ni a deifionte rfaytlmi (ro- 
oonont ofton xodkiafit a# much as fifty per eont per 
r) or tibat libaar is anediicated, iadkelpHned uid 
tbe floain reaaon k tbat labour tnrpaaita- 
biwed on the necessary poamlates of pro* 

devdopmeiii. Ge?n»iae Trade-Uidcmistt postu- 
lates that the dmlopineiit will take place in the existing 
order of society; of its nature it is evolutionary. 

Jtt Inidia a revolutionary spirit cramped and stifled 
the evdutiook Bom of the Industrial unrest of 1917» 
bidUtt Hade-Unioaism was put on a somewhat stable 
hasis in 1920. What damaged it was not so much the non- 
violestt revolution which the Congress pursued in politics, 
but it was the Communist influence which dreamed of a 
sodal revolution, attended even with violence. The Ail- 
ing Tride-Uidon Congress which had begun good work 
in 1920 was captured by the Communists in 1929: but 
their very violence which the Meerut tnals brought to 
lijdit revolted labour opinion, provoked divisions and 
aneated the movement. The damage was long to remedy, 
and the Trade-Union Unity Committee had hardly rallied 
the National Trade Union Federation to the A.I.T.U.C. in 
IM) that a new split occurred about the war efforts 
Hadical Democrats and Commumns opposing the stana 
taken by the National Congress. In January, 1945 at the 
Madras Beaskm ibe A.I.T.U.C. emphatically supported the 
Googress programme, but when tlm Worl^g Committee 
of the Congress Party had unequivocally eondenined tb^ 
unpatriotic attitude of the Communist Partv, the Trade- 
IbmB eqaafsition was burrowed out by the Reds who 

The danger o! abandoning 
labtitttiiirllkfkiMmuniM grew as the day of indtpendence 
and naj d C iii l i l iksenstruction came near. It was decided 
to set wm organisation, and in a conference at 

DelM WWnf 4^ Sardar Patel, Pandit Nehru, Dr. M 
Lohia, Mh IlKliwan Ram, Mrs. Asaf All and other Con- 
gresa leaoem launched the new venture. Sardar Patel 
was brutally Itank; Communists dominate the A.l T.U C.; 
they call only strikea that serve their party and discredit 
the OoyermneBt; they foment irresponsible strikes, refuse 
adjudication ana arbRraUon and favour a ‘go slow* policy 
when pfoduetion should be intensifled. Moreover, they 
put w ^a bogtui membership and use unscrupulous means 
in thdr election methoda^ Hence the only way out is to 
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otber All<lnd2a labour ocgiiiiaiMMffM Ungr aiu thoao Hit 
pnmed umat eerviceibla 10 He mniMa. The Immi fa 
clear; Trade-l|&ioiis tee best when they eschew the 
domination of polftical pertiee. But politkians are gut 
preimd to learn tbat lessons they have aO n Ujdh 
totidltaHan sbiit in their werdrobe. 
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GRACE, CHARM, BEAUTY, ar« not gifts of 
nature alone. They are within the reach of 
every young lady if she takes proper care of 
her daily toilet. 

The modem girl can do this most easily 
by using CALCHEMICO products. 
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AN APPEAL FOR HOSPITAL FUNDS 

BY 

BANKURA SAMMILANI 

Bankura Bammilaiii is a philaathiopic non-offioial Association of the district of Bankura 
started in Calcutta in 1911 and has been rendering humanitarian services in the country for 36 
years since its inception. It is also a registered association. It rendered help in the previous 
floods and famines and also in the distress prevalent last year in the district to tlie distressed 
people in the affected areas by starting its own relief ccnties. 

It has also been rendering permanent help to the country by establishment of a non«ofScial 
Medical School in 1922 and its hospital of about 150 beds in Bankura. The annual recurring 
expenditure of the institution which is vexy eoonomicaUy managed by the Committee is at present 
about a lac of rupees. It is an afSliated institution but receives no goveniment grant. It is 
unique in the country and an example of self-help as observed by His Excellency toe Governor 
of Bengal Sir John Anderson In 1935 during his visit to the Institution. The other Governors 
and also the non-offioial distinguished persons, such as Mahatma Gandhi, Kaviguru Rabiodia Natk 
Sir P. C. Roy, Sj. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee and other personages, visited the institution and 
appreciated in the same terms the humble activities of ffie Sammilani. 

Under the recent circular of the affiliating authority, the institution must be uplifted to the 
standard of a Oollege for which expansion of its hospitu up to 400 beds and proper eouipments 
of considerable value have at present become absolutely necessary. The institution is ennrdy dependent 
on the generosity of the kind-hearted persons. The SimmUani has formed a special Committee to work 
in this direction of uplifting the institution in oo-operation with all the members, staff, Students 
and well-wishers of the institution. It has got its aoooimts in the Oalcutla and Bankura Banks. 
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llie Texts of Stalements Made by Zfonist 
and Arab Spbkesnien Bcdore Committee 
of U, N. 

Following ate the texts of statements made 
before the Graeral Assembly’s Political ind Seen* 
rity Committee today by Mosbe Shentok, head of 
die Political Denartment of the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine ; Emile Ghory, Secretary of the Dele- 
gation of the Arab Higher Committee of Palestine, 
and David Ben-Gurion, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Jewish Agency, as publidied in 
The New York Times, May 13, 1947 : 

By Mr. Shertok 

T am here to reply to the questions which were put 
to Dr. Silver after the conclusion of hi« address to the 
Committee. In so doing, I hope I may be permitted also 
to clear up some of the underlying issues^ in order to 
bring out the meaning of my replies a little more clearly. 

1 would begin with a question asked by the representa- 
tive of Poland as to the organization, comi>osition and 
functions of the Jewish Agency for Palestine. In the 
mandate, it was the Zionist Orgatdzalion which was re- 
cognized as the Jewish Agency, with powers to advise and 
co-operate /with the mandatory administration in matters 
conoernlnig the Jewish national home and to take part in 
the country's development. 

At the time, the World Zionist Organization, founded 
fifty years ago, was already twenty-five years old. Subse- 
quently, certain lUon-Zionist groups joined in forming an 
enlarged Jewish Agency, but the Zionist Organization has 
vemained the main driving force. The World Zionist 
Organization has today local organizations in more than 
sixty countries^ ■“‘With a few exceptions, in every country 
where Jews live. 

.Within the Zionist movement, as in any democratically 
organized society, there are parties; the Labour party . and 
other labour groups, the Center or C^eral Zionists, the 
Mizrachi or the orthodox religious Zioimsts, and the Revi- 
sionists. This party division is reflected in our Congresses, 
which are held once in every two years after a general 
election in all countries. The Congress elects our execu- 
tive, the present executive was elected by the 360 delegates 
tp the twenty-second Zionist Congress in Basle last Dum- 
ber, who, in turn, were elected by nearly two million 
ZSofiist voters throughout the world. The executive has 
headquarters in Jerusalem and branches with resident 
members in New York, London amd Paris. 

Agency's Duties Outlined 

Two things must be stressed. First, the Agency is 
the spokesknin, not merely of Jews already settled in 
Palestine, but of all Jews throughout the world who are 
devoted to the idea of the Jewish national home. The 
entire Jewi^ people, 1 might say, hold the Jewish Agency 
responsible fpr the success of that great enterprise. 
Secondly* the Agency is not merely « an orgkn of national 
TepresentatieiH but an ihstrament of natkm-biiildlng, an 
institution of immigration, development and settlement. 
It mobiHwgs the energies and resources of our people for 
.national reconatrnctionit and in* Palestine it directs large- 
. 8ci(le prhcriool development .work, . 

It hai bemi responsiide lor bringing hundreds of 
iKousands of Jews to Palestine and settling them there. 
Ft hav carried out an extensive pfogram of oettlom^nt oO 
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the land. It has stimulated major industrial development. 
It has supplied guidance and co-ordination to the vast 
volume of free initiative and enterprise in the work of 
Jewish settlement. Our Jerusalem headquarters is divided 
into departments: political, financial, immigratioiv, agri- 
cultural settlement, trade and industry, labour, etc. 

During the war, the Jewish Agency acted, in a way, 
as a recruiting authority. It mobilized the Jewish war 
effort in Palestine in the cause of the Undted Nations. 
It has supplied 33,000 volunteers for armed service within 
the British forces. They defended Palestine, served in 
roost middle eastern countries and fought in the campaigns 
of Africa and Europe. All industrial, technical and 
scientific resources of Jewish Palestine were harnessed to 
the war effort. 

So much for the Jewish Agency as such. Politically, 
its primary function has been to uphold and defend Jewish 
rights under the mandate. Immigration is the crux of the 
problem and several of the question.^ put to Dr. Silver 
hear on that issue. In answering these questions, 1 must 
make one basic point clear by way of background. 

If it is granted that the Jewish people are in Palestine 
as of right, then all the implications and corollaries of 
that premise must be accepted. The foremost is that 
Jews must he allowed to resettle in Palestine in unlimited 
numbers, provided only they do not displace or worsen the 
lot of the existing inhabitants iwho arc also there as of 
right. If that basic premise is not granted, then there 
is very little to discuss. 

It may sound quite plausible to argue that if the right 
of the Jews to return to Palestine is admitted on the 
grounds of ancient history, then the whole map of the 
world would have to he remade and chaos would ensue. 
But does the question really arise? Do the descendants e{ 
the Romans, for example, claim entry into England? Do 
they need Elhgland? Does their future, their ve?y existence, 
depend on settling there? Or do the Arabs, for that 
matter, press to return to Ajfidalusia in Spain? Is it a 
matter of life and death for them? The analogy is falla- 
cious and misleading. 

The great historic phenomenon of the Jewish return 
to Palestine is unique because the position of the Jewish 
people as a homeless people, and yet attached with an 
unbreakable tenacity to its birthplace, is unique. It is 
that phenomenfon that has made the problem of Palestine 
an issue in international affairs, and no similar issue has 
ever arisen. 

Were it not for the presence in Palestine today of 
over 600, OOd Jews who refuse to be left in the minority 
position under Arab domination; were it not for the urge 
to settle in Palestine, of hundreds of thousands of home- 
less and uprooted Jews in Europe, in the Orient, and else- 
where; were it not for the hopes and efforts (d millions 
of Jews throughout the world to re-establish their national 
home and build it up into a Jewish state, then the United 
Nations would not be faced with the problem of Pales- 
tine as it is now. The problem is real and pressing. It 
cannot be made to disappear by conjuring up non-existent 
difficulties alleged to be involved in its solution. 

When the distinguished representative from India asks 
how many Jews from outside there were in Palestine at 
certain dates — the operating words beititg “from ouiside”— 
I must confess 1 am somewhat baffled. I can give \dm 
the round figures for the Jewish population in those years 
;-«),000 in 1900, 165^000 ini 19d0t 475W) in 1939. Now 
it is about 630,000. Incidentally, tb^e are more Jews 
in Palestine today tban there were Andm at the end of 
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cannot say. la a vay, they are ail; m>e(i oiuaide; th»y 
piactically alt iinmtgrama. 

There was but a»tiny Jewish oommwaiiy iik Palestine 
prior to 1880 . In the early ISSO's, the leturh started, 
alnu>st simultaneously from Russia and Rumania, from 
Morocco and southern Arabia, and sinice then it has been 
practically continuous. It started because the Jews had 
always bdieved it to be their inalienable right to resettle 
in Palestine. That right was subsequently internationally 
recognized and enshrined in the mandate. But quite apart 
from the mandate, nothing will eradicate, from the hearts 
of Jews, the conviction tliat it is their right to return. 
So in that deeper sense, they are from not outside at all 
but sons of the country. 

By the way, my Arab counuymen make much of the 
fact tltat Palestine has already taken in so many immi- 
grants. These immigrants, they said, were received by 
the Arabs. We are very 8orr>, but we cannot concede 
them that credit. Conversely, they say that the Jews 
have settled in Palestine at the expense of the Arabs. 
That debit item, too, we cannot admit. There has been 
no receiving of Jewisli immigrants by Arabs nor any settle- 
ment of Jews at the expense of the Arabs. 

The Jews did not come as guests of anyone. They 
came in their own right. They received themselves and 
their brothers: and they did so by their owni efforts and 
at the expense of no one else. Every acre of land we 
tilled was bought and had to be wrfsled from wilderness 
and desolation. Nothing /was taken away — iik>l one house, 
not one job. A tremendous amount of work, wealth and 
well-being was presented to the Arab populations. 

The honorable representative from India also asked 
what was the age of the Jewish communities in Etirope; 
and whether, since the Hitler Regime had been crushed, 
the Jewish displaced persons would mot be better advised 
to .stay in Germany. 

Aa to the age of European Jewry, it is on the whole 
quite venerable, but age has not made for security. Three- 
quart ers of that Jewry— 6,000,000 people— are no mow. 
But Jet us go back into the past. Jews had lived in Spain 
for a whole millennium when, in 1942, they were despoiled 
and expelled, and only those who gave up their Jewish 
identity and became Christians were allowed to remain. 
Jews have lived in Polaitd since the eleventh or twelfth 
century, but in the seventeenth they were the victims 
of ferocious massacres. Then there were pogroms under 
the Russian Czars in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies; and im the last war, as we have just heard, came 
the final catastrophe. Nearly all of Polish Jewry — 
3,000,000 mm, women and children — ^were wiped out by 
the Nazis. 

In Germany, the beginnings of Jewish settlement are 
traced hack to the fourth century. But just six centuries 
ago, most of the Jem in Germany were destroyed in a 
wave of frenzied persecution which swept Europe. Then, 
hy the twentieth centtiiy, German Jews had reached the 
pinnacle of emancipation and were largely asdmilated. 
Yet they were hurled down into tlie abyss of degradation 
and death. Even converts to Christianity were not spared. 

Amti-Semitism SuHvivES Hitler 

It is true that Hitler is gone now, but not anti-Semitism. 
He was the product, not the source of German Jew- 
hatred. Anti'^mitism in Germany and in many other 
parts oi Europe is as rife as ever and potentially militant 
and fierce, ^me Governments tried their beat to keep 
it down, but they have a very hard job in doing so. The 
very age of Europeani Jewry serves only jo accentuate the 
basic historic impurity, of Jewish life in the dispersion. 

The honorable xepreaemative oi India has also asked 
whether the Jewish displaced persons would be asafamlable 
in Palestine. The answer is yes. They would bp per* 


therer^f 

ona feaihh Gomhixnaliiy in the world with a selteiiitained 
oeonoinie system and an independent cuburid wMoh 
i#. ieaier ihd ahSe to leceive asd absorb them^ He asked 
whether they would not be better assixnilable in -Germany. 
The answer is no. You cannot settle in a *gr*^*^« 
can you build a dwelling out of heaps of rubble. 

. Actually, most of the Jewish displaced persons an 
not from Germany itself, but froth other countries. They 
are today in camps, or they otherwise continue as refugees 
because they cannot be resettled in Europe. They have 
now waited for two years, and in all this time no one 
has come forward with a solntion to their problem. The 
clear recommendations of the Anglo-American Committee 
have remained on paper and, to them, they have proved 
a mockery. 

No oiue has offered an alternative to Palestine. But 
even if there were an alternative, they refused to be treated 
as mere chattels. Tliey appeal to the world to realize 
that they form part of a people which has a national will 
of its own. They want to go to the only country where 
they will fee] at home, both individually and collectively. 
Their problem is inseparable from the problem of Palestine. 
It is the problem of Palestine. 

To treat the issue of Palestine in isolation from the 
immigration issue would make as much sense as to study 
the beating of a heart in disregard of blood circulation. 
A solution for the problem of Palestine which would ignore 
the Jewish claim and the need for immigration would solve 
nothing. Whoever undertook to implement such a solu- 
tion would be driven buck by the sheer impact of reality 
to face the problem of immigration. 

I may perhaps interpose here an answer to the ques- 
tion put by the bonoruble re|)resentarive of the Union of 
South Africa. He asked whiJihor we wanuid the question 
of the l)P*s in Europe examined solely in connection with 
Palestine, or in its general aspect. Our answer is that 
we believe that only in Palestine can the problem of these 
people he permanently and constructively solved, for only 
there can their lives be rebuilt on secure foundations and 
their homes become part of the home of the entire people. 

The immigration issue is not confimed to that of the 
Jewish displaced persons and unsettled refugees in Europe. 
Various Jewish communities in Europe arc involved, as 
well as the Jews of the Arab and Oriental countries. 
With regard to these, members of the United Nations have 
heard during the present session idyllic accounts of the 
conditions of complete equality and true brotherhood 
under which they live. The Jewish Agency is naturally 
very intimately acquainted with the position, and the 
picture as we know it is totally different. 

In most oi these countries Jews are treated as second 
or third-rate citizens. Tliey live ini perpetual fear of erup- 
tions of fierce fanaticism, of which there have been traglb 
examples both in recent years and in more refhote 
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We very strongjy.’urge that the position of these com- 
munities should form* part of the committee’s investiga- 
tions. But the most urgent problem is, of course, that 
of the displaced persons in Europe who are now on the 
brink of Repair. 

The present political crisis in Palestine is nothing 
but a clash betiween the dire needs of Jewish immigration 
and the current anti-immigration policy of the mandatory 
power. We were asked by the representative of India why 
public servants of the British Government in Palestine are 
today the victims of terrorist activity. The answer is 
because the White Paper of 1939 is still in force. Terror- 
ism is a pernicious outgrowtli of a disastrous policy. 

The Jewish Agency has unreservedly condemned ter- 
rorist bloodshed and in that attitude it is supported by the 
large majority of the organized Jewish community. Its 
harm to the Jews and to the Jewish fuiiire is far graver 
than to the Government and people of the United King- 
dam. Bat Jewish efforts to resist and ebrek terrorism are 
continually frustrated because Gov eminent action, in 
pursuance of the White Paper, adds fuel to the fire. Our 
efforts will continue, hut the representative of India will 
no doubt agree that Palestine is not llie only country 
which has been afflicted with this in(»sl liaieful disease. 

Another question was why, in contradiction to the 
Emir Feisal’s (Arab leader at 1919 Peace Conference] 
attitudci the Palestine Arabs vvere now opposed to Jewish 
immigration. Since lliat question was put, we have heard 
a very able exposition of the Palest me- A) ab case whieV 
fully covered the point. All I would add is that the 
uncompromising opposition to immigration now voiced does 
not invalidate the broader conception and bolder vision 
expressed in the Fcisal-Weizmanii ugreenieni, which indi- 
cated a way of harnioniizing Jewish and Arab aspirations 
within a wider framework, fully taking into account the 
independence then promised and now achieved liy the 
Arabs in vast territories. 

While I am on the point of promises, may I be per- 
mitted to recall that Sir Henry McMahon IBrilisli High 
Commissioner in Egypt during Worlthr War li him^U 
stated that Palestine was never included in the promises 
made by him to tlie Arabs, and that this was well under •• 
atood at the time by the late King Hussein I King Hussein 
of Hedjaz, Sherif of Mecca in 1915J; also that Trans- 
jordan, which was originally included in the Balfour 
Dadaration. is today an Arab stale. 



Finally, the distinguished representative of India asked 
whether we recognized the distinction between a Jewish 
state and a Jewish national home. The answer is that we 
do, but perhaps mot quite in the sense in which the 
question was meant. The establishment of the Jewish 
national home is a process. The setting up of a Jewish 
State is its consummation. That such consummation had 
been intended by the authors of the Jewish national home 
policy and that a way was definilely left open for its 
achievement was conclusively proved by tlic Palestine 
Royal Commission. The point was fully understood by 
those responsible for the 1944 Stpiemeut on Palcbline of 
the British labour Party executive. 

Tlie Indian representative drew altenlion to the use 
in that stalemeuit of the term, “Jewish national home” and 
not “Jewish stale.” But may 1 recall ihe words of Mr. 
Hugh Dalton, the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
when reporting on that sialetnent of the executive to the 
Labour Party Conference. He urged comm'on support, 
in cuixsultation with the United Stales and Soviet Govern- 
ments — and now I quote— “for a policy which will give 
us a happy, free, ind prosperous Jewish stale in Palestine.” 
That was only two years ago. 

The mailer has a most vital bearing on the question 
of Palest irjti’s independence. Unlike other mandates of 
Calegor>' A, the declureil object of which was to prepare 
the coiiniry for indet»endencc, the Palestine mandate has 
no such clause. Its primary puipuse, in the words of the 
Royal Commission, is the establishment of the Jewish 
imtionial home. But, of course, the iiltimute goal must 
be independence and the muudate must be lerniiiialed. 

So if, upon the termination of liie Palestine inainlute, 
its original purtHist^ is lo lie fulfilled, if the future of the 
Jewish iialional home is to be periiiunently secured, if the 
national inAeresl of the Jewish people is lo be harmonized 
with other interests and not sacrificed for ihvir sake, then 
a Jewish State must come into being. A home, in the 
words of a British statesman, in the debate oiii the White 
Paper for Palestine, is a place to which om^ is always 
free to come back. How is the naihmal home to fullil its 
primary functions of being open to Jews in nieed of it, 
if it is to remain forever subjected to noii-Jewish 
sovereignty ? 

Would StcuRL Ak\u Minoiuty 

An Arab minority itv a Jewish slate will l>e secure, 
if for no other reason, because the stale will forever re- 
main surrounded by Arab countries with which it will be 
most vitally interested to be at peace; also because there 
will always be Jewisfi minorities in other lands. 

But a Jewish miniorlty in an Arab state will have no 
such security^ at all. It will be at the mercy o.t the Arab 
majority, which would be free from all restraints. To 
provide boldly, if 1 may put it that way, for the inde- 
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pendence of PalosHtie m a 06imtry» %»itbo«i ptac^ m 
emphasis on safeguarding the independence of the 
Jews as a people, is to tear the problem out oi itt 
content and load the dice heavily against the Jews- The 
whole issue is likely to be vitiated in advance by such 

^Sr^ostion of our living with the Arab p^plet 
and the relationship of a Jewish state with them ijK of 
course* the dominant (juestion of the future. The distin* 
guisbed representative of Poland has asked, in his second 
question, whether there have been attempts at collabora- 
tion between Jews and Arabs. The answer is, yes, there 
have been, on both sides. Arabs and Jews have co-operated 
and are co-operating successfully in the wide and varied 
heids of mumcipai, commercial and labour affairs. 

Arabic is taught in all Jewish secondary schools and 
in a large number of primary sciiools. The Jewish Agency 
is particularly active in spreading knowledge of Arabic 
in the Jewish settlements and promoting friendly relations 
between them and their Arab neighbours. From personal 
observation and direct experience accumulated over a 
period of forty-onie years’ residence in Palestine, 1 can afi^m 
that there is nothing inherent in the nature of either the 
native Arab or the immigrant Jew which prevents friendly 
co-operation. On tlie contrary, considering the admitted 
great difference of background, they mix remarkably well. 

By mixing 1 do not mean assimilation, for the Jew 
docs not come to Palestine to assimilate to the Arab, but 
to develop his own distinctive individuality. Noi does 
he expect the Arab to assimilate to himself. What 1 
mean is co-operation between a self-respecting Jew and a 
self-respecting Arab, and between the two communities. 

Today the issue is overshadowed and practical co- 
operation is hampered by the political conflict over the 
country’s future. The present official leaders of the Arab 
states, having achieved practically all they wanted with 
so little sacriflee, refuse to admit the ligitimacy of the 
national aspirations of another people. At the head of 
the Arab Higher Committee of Palestine stands a man 
who, apart from other well-known aspects of his activity, 
was directly involved during the war in the Nazi policy 
of extermination of the European Jews. 

Nevertheless, the Jews do not lose heart. They come 
to Palestine not to fight the Arab world, but to live at 
peace with it. They are not an outpost oi any foreign 
domination. Their ambition is to integrate themselves into 
the modern structure of reviving Asia. They are an old 
Asiatic people returning to their home. At the same 
time, they are anxious to make their contribution to the 
great work of bridge-builcHxig between modem Asia and 
the rest of the world. 

Partnehship of Equality Asked 

Their intense experience in development within the 
narrow confines of Palestine is yielding results which may 
be of value to all who ore interested in social and economic 
progress in the Middle East and beyond. But their true 
partnership with their neighbours con only be baaed upon 
equality of status and mutual respect. They claim iwhat 
is the natural right of any^people'on the face of the earth 
— that as many of them as possible should live together 
in their own country, freely develop their civilization, 
make their contribution to the common stock of humanity, 
and be self-governing and independent. They cannot 
possibly surrender that claim, and for its attainment they 
appeal for the assistance of the entire family of nations. 

In conclusion, may I answer the question of the ^s- 
tinguidied delegation from Colombia bn our views regard- 
ing the composition of the special committee. We would 
not differentiate between Mg and smaB powms, nor would 
we suggOM the ezclusioo of any Government merely 
we eiiigear the excltieibit of any Government merely because 
it hmena to have qr may devdob n poiUey oa Plaleiikie. 
a pbliciy 4ooi not noooiitiOy moan bobif ditootlj^ 


ooneerned aa an fncereated fMOrty. Bat we bdieVo tkat plrUe^ 
dire^ concerned ahould not smye on the committae. Thai 
ihottld endude the United Kingdom, lor tdoao^ put^ il I 
may say aob with unanswerable cogency hy the distinguished 
representative of the United Kingdom Mmaelt • We would 
also definitely exclude the Arab states,^ unless it were 
agreed that the committee ahould contain one Arab and 
one Jfewiih member. 

By Mb. Ghory 

I have the answers to the questions presented, and a 
short statement on the terms of reference. These ora 
the replies of the Arab Higher Committee lot Palestine 
to the questions raised at the meeting of the First Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly on May 9, 1947. 

The reply to the question asked by the distinguished 
representative of Poland: The Arab Higher Committee 
in Palestine is represented by those of its members who 
are resident in that country where it has its own organiza- 
tion and offices. The Arab Higher Committee is, itself, 
the executive. Its decisions, which are made by majority 
vote, are executed through its own officials. 

Part (b) of the question: The Jewish Agency is a 
body created under the mandate with a view to advising 
and co-operating with the administration of Palestine on 
certain matters affecting the establishment of the Jewish 
National Rule. As the Arabs have never recognized the 
mandate, the Balfour Declaration, or anything deriving 
from either, there can be no question of collaboration with 
a body which is a creature of the mandate and which 
has aa its own object the realization of Zionist aims in 
Palestine. 

The reply to the question asked by the distinguished 
representative of Guatemala: 

As has been explained in our statement made before 
this distinguished committee on May 9. 1947, Arabs and 
Jews, prior to the Balfour DeeJaration, merged bar-, 
moniously in the Arab national structure of the country, 
and their relationship was based on cordiality and mutual 
respect. The direct result of the Balfour Declaration, and 
the policy of the mandate connected therewith, was to 
disturb this harmonious relationship to the extent of re- 
course to armed conflicts. 

Tliere is no reason, however, to suppose that such 
harmony cannot be restored once the ironists relinquish 
their political designs and ambitions in Palestine. This 
object can be attained only by the establishment of an 
independent state of Palestine which will not support or 
facilitate the realization of such political designs and 
ambitions of an alien minority against the majortiy of thu 
inhabitants. 

I would remind the distinguished questioner of the 
statement presented on behalf of the delegation of 
Arab Higher Committee on May 9 to the effect that Arab 
opposition to immigration and the policy of establishing 
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th Palaitiiie H not ImiM oa any 
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the Xtaba^ 

Mmsa CoN€iBNfiD OvsR LatTLEsa^ais 

Ihe reply, to the^laftter part of the question as that the 
Arabs aro deeply concerned ovec the sUuation actually exist, 
ing in Paleataoe, not only because of its .political implica* 
tious, hut also on account of the state of insecurity, law- 
lessness, and. the damage to the economy of the country 
resuliing from it. The continued deterioration of the 
situation if to be attributed to the lack of fairness and 
determination on the pari of the authorities in Palestine 
to stem it« 

‘ Contrary to the attitude taken by the same authorities 
during the Arab revolt which lasted from 1937 until 1939, 
the restraint shown by the Arabs can neither be taken as 
an indication of indifierence to the political significance 
Of tlie situation, nor a gauge of their future attitude, which 
may be dictated by the demands of self-defence against 
aggressioiu in all its forms. 

We earnestly trust that the United Nations will ap- 
preciate the self-restraint of the. Arabs and bring about 
justice and lasting peace to Palestine, 

Regarding the question asked by the distinguished re- 
presentative of Colombia, it was remarked at the time we 
delivered our statement on May 9 that the question was 
asked that, in view of the stalemcius made by the honor- 
able representatives — namely, that there was am absence of 
neutrality and even bias — it was very difficult to express 
any views on the composition of the proposed committee 
of inquiry. 

In reply to the questions asked by tlie distinguished 
representative from India: 

With respect to the first question, relating to tlie con- 
tra-distinction bc'Uwt;cn a Jewish national home and a 
Jewish stale, the delegation of the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee desires to put on lecord that ii is not prepared to 
consider or even discuss any solution bused upon, or having 
any reference to, the meaninjs or inteuiiun, or cveiv what 
it may have l>een of the Balfour Di*claration. 

The Arabs of Palestine have at all times maintainied 
that the Balfour Declaration dues not and cannot bind or 
affect them, and liave expressed tlicir opposition thereto 
by all the means at their disposal. protests, strikes, 

and uprising of the Arabs of Palestine during the last 
twenty-nine years manilested their opposition to the Bal- 
four Declaration. 

Out of courtesy, however, to the disUngtiUhcd ques- 
tioner, I have to reply to his question, and 1 would observe 
tditt not only a Jewish national homo is not inconsistent 
with g' completely independent and sovereign Arab Pales- 
tinian slate, but that it was specifically stated by both 
parties to the Balfour Declaration that it was not intended 
to involve the notion of a state. In the statements of 
policy of 1922 and 1939, the United Kingdom have um^ 
equivocally repudiated the idea or aim that the Jevrish 
national home implied or contemplated a Jewish state. 

I On the other hand, some Jewish leaders have expressed 
the some view. 

Mr, Sokoloff, the President of the Zionist Organiza- 
tion, in the introduction of his History of Zionism, written 
in 191Q. wd: has been said an4*is still being ohsti- 

.^nat^ yc^ated by anti^Zionists « again and again that 
Zionism aims at the creation of an independent Jewish 
state, but thig is wholly fallacious. The Jewish state was 
never a part of the Zionist program.** 

‘ t Bentwich la Quoted 

I * Agaiir, the Je^sh national home was defined by a 
' Jewish imiat* Bfr; Nomran Beatwieh, in a book published 
. jbe Mig ‘The l&Mdito Systenh*' On |«gQ 

.-.il'U 


24 he wrote as follows: *Tt signifies a territory in which 
people without receiving rights of political sovereignty has 
nevertheless a recognised legal position and the opportunity 
of developing its moral, social aoid intellectual ideas." 

Without accepting in any way even those British and 
Jewish interpretations of the Jewish national home, I 
•only refer to them for what they are worth. 

Conoernang two other questions, according to the 
available official figures, the number of Jews in Palestine 
has increased between 1900 and 1939 as follows: For 
1900 we have no available official figures; in 1910 there 
were 56,000 Jews, and this figure is based upon a Jewish 
estimate. Irv 1930 there were 165000 Jews; 1939, 445,000 
Jews. I regret that T am not in a position at the moment 
to state authoritatively the number of Jews who until 1900 
had gone to Palestine from Czarist Russia. 

The increase in the number of Jews .since 1918 has 
been due primarily to immigration as may be^ seen from 
the following figures which are also derived from official 
sources — namely, hebween 1920 and 1930, including 1930, 
105,000 Jewish immigrants entered Palestine; between 1931 
and 1939, 218,(XK); a total of 323,000 immigrants. These 
figures are of the registered immigrants and do not include 
the so-called illegal immigrants. 

Since 1939, when the White Paper was issued and in 
which the mandatory power declared that the Jewish 
national home had been, accompli shed, over 100,000 Jewish 
immigrants have ertlered the country. This figure again 
does not include the illegal immigranis. 

It is understood that few of these immigrants speak 
Hebrew', the language they speak is either Yiddish, which 
1 gather is a jargon of western and eastern lanignages, or 
the language of their country of origin. 

In regard to the question as to wlu'ther or not these 
immigrants are easily assimiable ini Palestine. I would say 
that the reply is in the negative. 

Witli regard to the value of the mineral ilcposiis of 
the Dead Sea, a governmental commission of inquiry has in 
1925 estimated them at £240,324,000,000. The enormous 
possibilities of the Deod Sea. as well as the economic and 
political interests involved, arc outlined in a speech made 
b> the Right Honorable Viscount Templeton in the House 
of I-ords on March 20, 1929. ' According to the same 
source, the imporfam-e of the Dead Sea and the interest 
taken in it by a British group dure back to as early as 
1916. 

in reply to the question asked by the representative 
of Yugoslavia on the establishment of an independent and 
sovereign stale of Palestine, the constitutional . organiza- 
tion will be based on democratic lines in accordance with 
the principles and purposes of the (Charter of the United 
Nations, and will not be dissimilar to constitutional organ* 
izations existing in democratic countries. 
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Asks tiMmvmD Psuotims 

Thus ark the uutrm to the (piettioiu raked, but 1 
Ivduld tak thtf indulgence oi yout eeteemed committee to 
inmkm two oboervatim in oonneotion with certain diBcus- 
eidne relative to ^e terms of reference of the special 
committee. 1 wish to expreM the serioui apprehension of 
the delegation of the Arab Higher Committee concerning 
the inclusion of any terms of reference which would con- 
template, even as a mere possibility, any solution for the 
problem of Palestine conflicting with its right to com- 
plete an unstinted independence as one undivided whole. 

We are entitled to the independence we enjoyed, and 
which was recognized by the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, but of which we were unjustly and illegally de- 
prived as a consequence of the mandate. 

We oriiy request the application to us of the principles 
of democracies. We are only asking for our natural 
rights. It is therefore the determined and unequivocal will 
of the Arabs to refuse to consider any solution which 
entails or even implies the loss of their sovereignty to the 
whole or to any part of their countries, or the diminution 
of such sovereignty in any form whatever. 

My second observation relates to the questionl of re- 
fugees and displaced persons. This delegation has defined 
its attitude in this matter in a previous statement. 

I would, however, emphasize that any attempt to 
solve the question of refugees and displaced persons at 
our expense will meet with the resolute opposition of the 
Arabs and will certainly prejudice the chances of a suc- 
cessful inquiry and the chances of any just solution. 
Palestine has paid dearly for its forced contribution to 
the refugee problem. This is all the more inequitable as 
Palestine was at no time responsible in any way for the 
fate of the refugees. The linking of the refugee problem 
with the problem of Palestine would mean a pre-judging 
of the inquiry in favour of the Zionists and would make 
it necessary fur the Arabs to reconsider their attitude to- 
ward the whole inquiry. 

There is one final request which 1 respectfully put to 
this esteemed committee. With the setting up of the pro- 
IKised special committee of in^iry, the Palestine problem 
in its entirety becomes sub judice. As the question of 
immigratiotv is one of the fundamental factors involved, the 
continued Jewish immigration is bound to prejudice the 
issue. 

The delegation of the Arab Higher Committee strongly 
feels that the immediate and complete stoppage of all 
immigration in the meantime is imperative if the chance 
of a successful inquiry is not to be prejudiced. The dele- 
gation therefore strongly urges that a recommendation to 
this effect should he made to the United Kingdom 
Government. We take this o*pportunity to declare that 
we shall continue to resist all Jewish immigration to Pales- 
tine under all circumstances. 

One more point I ask for your indulgence to permit me 
to present. Had it not been for the references made this 
jaoming in this esteemed committee to His Eminence, the 
Grand Mufti, the chairman of the Higher Arab Com- 
mittee, I would not have kept you any longer. 

DflTEffnB Grand IXjorti 

1 cam understand that the acts of any one who seemed 
to cast in his lot with the Axis during the war must 
seem to be wicked and detestable. 1 can also understand 
how <^cult it is for some of you at this moment to see 
the Grand Mufti in any other light than this. But J am 
also coiwinced that, if the reasons that drove him to take 
the course he took were fully known,, fairminded qien 
would at least see l^t there was * another side to this 
matter; that ip fact it wm polioy that was adopted 
in Patestine that finally forced »» ooarao of aotUqi on 

^ t . . . 1 . ' 
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!%» driv«iii first from fais own eounfry, Palestine, 

in *997, tkoiHhrom Syria, and lastely compelled to flee from 
Iraq* and ^rsia* and refused asylum in Turkey, having 
no alternative, sought .refuge in Germany, not because he 
believed in Naaivn. but because be had despaired of jus- 
tice. *lVenty years be{oi:e, when General Allenby entered 
.•‘Jerusalem, the Mufti had been among the first who went 
out of the city to gresijt the British as allies and liberators, 
and be inune^ately set about recruiting Arabs for service 
in the Allied armies. 

Until 1936 his attitude toward the British was so co- 
operative that on several occasions he was accused by 
the extremists among his own supporters of bring a British 
tool. If later he abandoned tiiat altitude it was eniirely 
the results of twenty years of British policy in Palestine. 
The Mufti has been attacked as the must inveterate enemy 
HVf British policy in the Middle East, That is quite true. 
He has been the enemy of British policy— as was Genera] 
Smuts less than fifty years ago — and as was George 
Washington of this country, 

Cludrmm (Lester B. Pearson) : I am sorry to have 
to interrupt the speaker, but 1 should like to point out 
to him dial the bona fides of any member of the executive 
of the Arab Higher Committee has not been called into 
question in this eornrailtee at aniy time, so far as I am 
aware, and therefore any defense of him in this com- 
mittee is unnecessary. I venture to express the hope that 
he might restrict his reniark.s to the question before us- — 
the terms of reference of the Committee of Inquiry. 

Mr, Ciwry, This morning die name of His Eminence, 
the chairman of the Arab Higher (Committee, was referred 
I;' in contempt by the spokesman for the Jewish Agency — 
i» will not take me long to finish my statement in order 
to make things clear, including the implications in the 
speeches made by other members of the com mitt ec. 

Chairman: I liave no recollection of that. T may he 
quite wrong, but I have no recollection of any attack 
hnvirig been made on any member of the Arab Higher 
Committee, by name, in any statement made this morn^ 
ing. Can you call my attention to any such specific re- 
ferenre in airy statement? 

Mr, Choryi: Tes, Sir. This morning I heard the 
spokesman of the Jewish Agency refer to His Eminence, 
the chairman of the Arab Higher Committee, as having 
gone to Europe and worked for the extermination of the 
Jewish people there. Since our arrival in this country, 
we have been victimized by anti-Arab profS’agamla. 

Chairman: I am sure the cfunmillcc is roi concerned 
at the moment with any statements which inuy have been 
made outside of the committee. If any statement.*! such 
as those you are referring to were made in the <'ommiilee 
this morning, I have wot been able to find them in the 
written record. If any such mention was made orally, I 
> am Bureau was just a casual mention, and 1 hopi’ the reply 
to it may be short and also casual. Will you proceed, 
please? '**! 

Mr, Qhpryi As I have said, the Mufti has been the 
enemy of British policy as was General Smuts less than 
fifty years ago- -British policy as the Arabs of Palestine 
have known and felt it fur a quarter of a ceiuury. But is 
there anything to bo wondered at in that ? I beseech you 
to try for one moment to put yourselves iw the place of 
the Arabs of Palestine in the period between the two wars. 
You are, of course, convinced that the Axis represented 
somethi^ evil, and that you ‘and your allies were fighting 
not only for your survival, but also for certain moral 
values which made your cause the cause of decency and 
justice and of. right versus wnmg in the world at large, 

.However, that was m>t at all evident to the Arabs of 
, Pal^gtinp. Tor twenty years, Britain, as it seemed to 
.the^, Jhad^ ^en pursuing* a monstrous policy aimed at 
! takii^ thejj^ country *away from them and giving it to 
'anoAcr people. All their protests against tjiis yiolstlon 


of their elementary rights had gone unheeded. All the 
promises made to them had been broken. When they^ 
attempted to offer resistance in defence of their native * 
land and natural rights, they were machine-gunned, their 
villages were bombed, and more Jewish immigrants were 
brought in. 

1 do not want to dwell any longer in this matter. 
However, 1 would say that the attitude of the Mufti re- 
presented a natural stand taken in self-defence, stand 
which any threatened nation would have taken in order 
to protect itself. He had to escape to Europe in order 
to avoid arrest by the British as a result of Ziondst pro- 
paganda. As regards his taking refuge in Germany, that 
was the only alternative to arrest and exile, which were 
being urged on Great Britain by the Zionists, His sole 
crime was that he had stood in the way of Zionist aims. 

The question of the Mufti was raised this morning 
by the spokesman of the Jewish Agency. The Jews are 
qurstioning the record of an Arab spiritual leader. Does 
that properly come frruii the mouth of a people who have 
crucified the Founder of Christianity ? 

Mb. Bkn-Gurion 

1 am grateful for the opportunity afforded to me to 
make a few supplementary lemarks to the statement made 
by my colleague, Dr. Silver, on behalf of the Jewish Agency 
for Palestine. 

First of all, I would like to try to clarify further the 
nature of ihe problem which the manHatory power has 
placed before ilie United Nations, as this is essential for 
defining properly the terms of reference of the special 
committee. Last Friday, the representative of the United 
Kingdom, on behalf of his Guveriiinent, declare<l that 
they iried for years to settle the problem of Palestine and 
had failed. They have, therefore, brought the problem to 
you ill the hope that the United Nations would fina a 
just solution. 

This statement is open to misunderstanding. The 
mandatory power was not charged with discovering a solu- 
tion to the Palestine problem and its failure was not in 
its inability to find lh»' right solution. The mandatory 
power was charged by the League of Nations •with the 
carrying out of a definite settlement. That settlement was 
set out and determined originally by the United Kingdom 
herself and subsequently confirmed jiy all the Allies and 
associated powers in the first World War, as well as by 
the Arabs through Emir Feisal and the Syrian Arab Com- 
mittee. It was later embodied in the mandate approved by 
fifty-two nations and made international law. 

The terms of that settlement, as decreed by the con- 
science and the law of nations, arc common knowledge. 
It is the restoration of Palestine to the Jewish people. 
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At the time the United Kingdom took over the man- 
date, the problem of Palestine had been clearly adjudicated 
and settled. The failure of the Mandatory Government, 
as admitted by the British representative, was a failure to 
carry out the settlement agreed upon and entrusted to it 
by the nations of the world. The failure became mani- 
fest with the introduction of a policy set forth in the 
White Paper of 1939, which violated the most essential 
terms of tlie mandate and vitiated its entire purpose. 

The While Paper policy, as you know, was condemned 
by the permanent Mandates Commission of the League 
of Nations as incompatible with the mandate and with 
the pledges repeatedly given by the Mandatory Goyern- 
menit itself. It was also denounced by the most eminent 
political leaders of the United Kingdom itself, including 
all the prominent members of the present Government of 
tile United Kingdom, as a breach of faith. Only recently, 
the V^ite Paper was again! unanimously condemned by 
the Anglo-American Committee of liiqiiir>'. The White 
Paper policy is responsible for the misery and deaths of 
a large number of Jews and for cruel acta of expulsion of 
Jewish refugees. 

It is responsible for establishing in Palestine a police 
.state without parallel in the civilized world, ll is resj^n- 
sible for the introduction in Palestine of racial discrimina- 
tion against .lews in land legislation. This is the real 
nature of the failure of the mandatory power. 

Therefore, I venture to suggest that the first problem 
facing the United Nations is how to set right that failure 
and to ensure that international obligations toward the 
Jewish population in Palestine are faithfully fulfilled* 

The second point to which 1 would like to invite the 
attention of your committee is the fact that in Palestine 
you are faced not merely vrilh a large and growing inirn- 
ber of Jews, but with a distinct Jewish nation. There are 
Jews and Jewish communities in many countries, but in 
Palestine there is a new and unique phenomenon — ^a 
Jewish nation, with all the attributes, characteristic re- 
sources and aspirations of nationhood. This nationhood 
springs from a long history and an uninterrupted con- 
nection 'for 3y500 years with its ancestral soil, 

Qoi^iSlDEBED **T.ANU 07 

Palestine, which for the Jewish people has always 
been and will always remain the Land of Israel, was in 
the course of centuries conquered and irjvaded by many 
alien peoples, but none of them ever identified its national 
faith with Palestine. The Jewish nation in Palestine is 
rooted not only in post history but in a great living work 
of reconstruction and rebuilding, both of a country and 
of a people. 

Trie growth of this nation and its work of reconstruc- 
tion must not and cannot be arrested — and this, for two 
reasons. One is the existence of a large numbers of home- 
less Jews for whom there is no other salvation in the 
future except in tlieir own national home. The second is 
that more titan tiwo-thirds of the land in Palestine is still 
waste land, uncultivated, unsettled and believed by the 
Arabs to- be uncultivatable. The history of our settiemenit 
in the last seventy years has abown that this land can 
be and is being qultivated by us. 

This is not because we are more skilled or more 
capable than others, but because this is the only soil jin 
the world which we call our own. We are not, like our 
Arab neighbours, in possession of vast underpopulated 
territories, like Iraq, Syria, Arabia, etc. We must there- 
fore make use of every bit of free land in our country, 
even desert land. 

Another observation is this: we ore told that the Arabs 
m not rap^siblei, for the perseeution' of the Jfevrs in 
Europ^ nor is it their obligation to relieve their plight. 
I wiafa to make it unite. cLw Umt.ii.seicer.4iM our 
minds to charge ^the Arabs with solving the Jeeriab prolh 


lemi or to adc Anb eountiios to acc^t Jewish rofogm, 
We are brining our homeless and ^rseewfted ■ Jews to 
our own country and settling them in Jewish , town hud 
villages. There are Arab towns and vill^es in Palestine 
-—Nablus, Jenin, Ramleh« Narnucka, Ljbia, Teisclncha. 
You will not find a single Jewish refugee in any of them. 
l‘he jews wlio have returned to their country are settled 
in Petah Tiqva, Rishon le Zion, TJel. Aviv, Haifa, Jerusa- 
lem, Dagania, the Negev and other Jewish towns and vil- 
lages built by us. 

The return of the Jews to their country is a work 
of self-liberation and self-reconstruction, which is con- 
tributing to the reconstruction and liberation of the 
country as a whole. 

My fourth and last remark is this. We have no con- 
flict with the Arab people. On the coiiuary, it is our 
deep convictioni that historically the interests and aspiratiomr 
of the Jewish and Arab peoples ore compatible and com- 
plementary, What we are doing in our country, in Pales- 
tine, is reclaiming the land, increasing the yield of the 
soil, deveiopitiig modern agriculture and industry, science, 
and art, raising the dignity of labour, insuring women's 
status of equality, increasing men's mastery over nature 
and working out a new civilization based on human equal- 
ity, freedom and cu-opCralion ini a world which we bdievo 
is as necessary and beneficial for oiir Arab neighbours as 
for ourselves. 

A Jewidi-Arab partnership, based on equality and 
mutual assistance, will help to bring about the regenera- 
tion of the entire Middle East. We Jews understand and 
deeply sympathize with the urge of the Arab people for 
unity, independence and progress, and our Arab neigh- 
bours, 1 hope, will realize that the Jews in their own 
historic homeland, can under no conditions be made to 
remain a suhordinuie, tlepend<*nt minority as they are in 
all other countries in the Diaspora. The Jewish nation 
in its own country must become a free and independent 
slate with a membership in the United Nalionis. It is 
eager to co-operate with its free Arab iieighlwurs to pro- 
mote economic development, social progress and real 
independence of all the Semitic countries in the Middle 
East. ^ 

1 most earnestly suggest to your committee that the 
real, just and lasting solution of the problem before you 
is a Jewish state and a Jewish-Arab alliance. 


Text of Popc^^ Warning of Twanny and 
War in Speech to Cardinak 

The Yeah 1947 

Once again the recurrence of the feast of our holy 
predecessor and heavenly patron provides us with the 
occasion, venerable brctliren, of dwelling for a while 
with you on the great questions of the tremendous happen- 
ings of the day, and on the dangers that threaten the 
whole world. 

May the outpouring of our mind and heart, which 
finds an echo in the thoughts and sentiments so happily 
expressed to us by your venerable dean, be for each of 
you, our intimate counsellors and faithful lielpers, and for 
ourselvest a stimulus to continue with renewed confidence, 
greater energy and calm dedication that apostolic work 
which today morh t^an ever weighs on all the toilers in 
the third's vineyard, "all the ministers of the sanctuary. 

The year 1947 — what judgment shall the future ages 
pass on it ? It has almost reached half of its course and 
up to now, to the tinm of speaking has it brought' any- 
thing else to the world except the apparently irreconcilable 
opposition betweeii the mighty onru^ of * prpbl^s ' jin 
whkk it is rinking and entanigled, ami the^'-lmmiliatin^ 
lack of solution for them? 
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, . ‘ The verdict of hiitory will be in accordance with the 
Vetfiills* aoming from the events and discussions of the 
ihonths a^hich still remain. 

Future aeneratipns will either bless or curse it: they 
will bless it if it means for the great human family a 
starting point * toward the reawakenirjg of the sentiment 
of brotherhood establishing an order of law and peace 
worthy of men, useful *and beneficial for all; they will curse 
it, on the other hahd^ if it meane a gradual decline into 
those stagnant marshes of discord and violence from whose 
murky depths there can arise only sinister and harmful 
forebodings of new and incalculable calamities. 

Security 

The wounds caused by the war have not yet bten 
healed: indeed, some of them have rather been deepened 
^ and inflamed. 

Was there ever before so much talk of universal se- 
curity which should have been the fruit of victory ? But 
where is it to be found? Have feelings of uncertainty and 
the fear of war vanished or, at any rale, have they 
diminished ? If things are considered as they really are, 
it must be adinitled tliai it is not possible, even with 
the best of good will, to establish immcdialcly that security 
for wliich the human race so ardently longs. 

'rhen, in) that case, Jcl not those post-war and peace 
methods he employed which have nothing to do with 
punishing the criminals <d the war hut which create bitter 
disii-lusionment, i-.siieciaJly among those who had no rcs- 
ponrihility for the past regimes arjd during which they 
themselves were persecuted and oppressed. 

. How, indeed, does one help in cslal)lishing universal 
security by lu^aping up in its very foundations mighty 
mints — not only material ones bui the ruins of living 
human beings ? How can a Europe feel safe whose mem- 
bers are a prey to despair and to discoiiriigcment, the 
dark and dismal forces of disintegration which the revolu- 
tionaries of tomorrow wiJl easily exploit, just as those 
of yesterday did? 

We well know, indeed, the extent and gravity of the 
iinspeakahic liorrors with which the defeated system 
covored the fact* of Europe; nor do we wish to lessen the 
enormity of its guilt. But how is it possible for the 
victorious nations, in their turn, to adopt or tolerate the 
methods of hate and violence oin whicli that system liwd 
and thrived, or how can they use the weapijiis which 
an)used their righteous indignation when employed in the 
hands of others? What sensible masif would ever seek a 
guarantee for his own safety and security in the ruin 
and misery of his neighbour ? 

Therefore, once again we desire to exhort and to warn 
the nations: security, as far as it may be realwed here 
below, cannot have any other solid foundation than the 
•physical and moral well-being of a nation, based internally 
on. right public order and externally on normal relations 
with neighbouring states. At present, it is still possible to 
renew such normal relations, even after the second World 
War. May the rulers of the stales n<it lei slip this oppor- 
tunity; it may be— God forbid- -the last opportunity. 

PRObPISRlTY 

Much has been said also about a universal prosperity, 
which should likewise have resulted from the victory. 
But where is it ? There arc, indeed, countries where the 
wheels of industry turn rapidly and work without inter- 
ruption and at a maximum capacity. Proilnctlon, over- 
piroduction--4hat is the* 'golden key^ the sesam*?, the secret 
formula that would wipe out the last traces of the evils 
of the war and fill up the craters it made. 

But ‘the prosperity of nations cannot be safe and 
" secure, if all do not share in it. Hence it is not unlikely 
*. that idleness and the . impossibility of commerce in which 
..^me eiations find themselves placed will automatically 
caiasa^ini the near luiare economic crises and tmeiaploy* 
.. ment even in other nations as 


Liberty 

Likewise, much was said of the state of liberty which 
was to have been another perfect fruit of victory: liberty 
triumphing over' despotism end over violence. But this 
cannot flourish except where justice and law command and 
efficaciously secure the respect for individual and collective 
dignity. 

Meanwhile the world is still waiting and pleading that 
justice and law create stable conditions for man and 
society. In the meantime, millions of human beings con- 
tinue to live under oppression, and despotic rule. For 
them nolhinig is safe, neither home, nor goods, nor liberty, 
nor honour: thus the last ray of happiness, the last spark 
of courage, dies in their hearts. 

In our Christmas message of 1944, addressing a world 
lull of enrhusiusm for democracy and eager to be its 
champion and proponent, we expounded the main moral 
requii't ments for a right and healthy democracy. Today, 
not a few fear that the hope placed in that order has 
diminished, owing to the striking contrast between demo- 
cracy in words and the concrete reality. 

If at this moment we raise our voice, it is not to dis- 
courage the inai.«y men of good-will w'ho have already set 
to work nor to belittle what has already been attained, 
hut it is only through a desire to contribute, as far as 
in us lies, to an improvem'^'Ul of pK'sent couilitions. 

It is not yet loo late for the peoples of the earth to 
bring alMuit in « united anil loval effort, thesi*. conditions 
so indispensable for .MTuriiy, for universal prosperity or 
at least Ifw a tolerable motJux vh^efidi, ar^d for a help|ul 
organization of liberty. 

Youth 


A consideration of ibe first importonce renders neces- 
sary this common effort — the good of youth and of the 
family. 
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THE MOOEBN FOR 1947 


The Church, a tender mother, is fiot alone in fearhis 
lor the welfare of youth. In some countries the new 
generations from their adolesoence and even from infancy 
suffer from weakness, physical and ^dtnal anemia 
caused by material poverty with all its attendant miseries, 
from an insufficiertt family life or even from its com- 
plete absence, from lack of education and instruction or 
finally, perhaps, from long years of imprisonment or exile. 

Among peoples living under better conditions, dan- 
gers of another kind often arising from an excess of 
wealth and pleasure menace the physical and moral health* 
of youth. This state is still sadder. But there is some- 
thing even more serious, and it makes the cure of the 
evil still more difficult — ^the widespread crisis, indefinitely 
prolonged, with the disorders it provokes and the uncer- 
tainty for the future which it necessarily brings, sows in 
the hearts of coming generations seeds of distrust in their 
elders, whom they hold responsible for all the evils they 
suffer and makes them skeptical of all the principles and 
values that their elders held in high esteem and passed 
down to them. 

There is a serious danger that very many youths 
poisoned by these corrupting principles will end by falling 
into pure nihilism. Woe to the nations the day when 
there is extinguished in the heart of youth the sacred 
flame of faith, of ideals, of readiness for sacrifice, of 
the spirit of dedication. Even though such a state of 
things were to last but for a short while, who can foresee 
the consequences ? 

The Family 

In a similar precarious state of incertitude which 
tends to continue, what can the future hold in store for 
the family — ^thai natural nursery and school where the 
man of tomorrow grows up and is formed ? 

From districts that suffered most come distressing news 
of the miserable condition of family, youth, woman. 
Above all, tragic is the state of the families — if those 
wandering groups may still be called such — ^whose fidelity 
to God’s law brought the blessing of a rich crown of child- 
ren, very often after paying more than others their tribute 
of blood during the war. Today, they are obliged to 
suffer more acutely the consequences of the general lack 
of dwellinigs and provisions. 

St is not God, certainly, wlio is failing to keen His 
promise, as the sneers of egoists and the pleasure-loving 
seem to insinuate; but the incomprehension, the harsh- 
ness and ill-will of others makes the burden of life well- 
nigh insupportable for the heroes of conjugal duty. 

li is only true heroism, sustained by the grace of 
God, that is capable of keeping in the hearts of young 
married people the desire and joy of having a large 
family. What a humiliation for the world to have fallen 
80 low — ^into a social condition so opposed to nature. 

Before God and faced with this sod truth, we call with 
all our strength for a speedy remedy and trust that our 
cry of anguish may resound in the ends of the e^rth 
aiid find an echo in the minds of those who arc in charge 
of public affairs and who cannot ignore that, without a 
healthy and vigorous family life, a people and a nation 
are lost. Nothing calls more urgency for the peace of 
the world than the unspeakably wretched state of tlie 
family and of woman. 

Fear Not 

What is the true state of affairs? Who would dare 
affirm that the two years since the cessation of hostilities 
have marked notable advances ki the path of restoration 
and social progress? 

In seeifiK fruitless conferences succeeding one another 
and the senes of intextupted or postponed discussions 
being prolonged, the pe(>]^es, bitterly deluded in their 
desire for order, pe«ee and reconstructmir, are coming to 
lose hope . and. patkneo. . . „ 


It is not our intention to make accusations. We have [ 
before our eyes a higher purpose than to pasa^dgmept / 
on what has been done. We wish to forestallnew and 
greater evils in the near and distant future. 

During periods of deep agitation of minds and of dis- 
ordered events we place all our trust in God, the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ and Lord of Lords (U Cor. i, 
3: I Tim. iv, 15), and after God we place our trust m 
the faithful of the whole world. To them, then, we add- 
ress the words that Divine Master repeated to bis disciples: 
•‘Fear not.** 

If there is something toddy that gives cause for fear, 
it is fear itself. There is no worse counsellor, especially in 
the present conditions. It only brings dimness and blind- 
ness and leads away from the right and secure path of 
trust and justice. 

False prophets unscrupulously propagate with cunning 
and violence anti-Christian and atheistic concepts of the 
world and of the state which arc contrary to the natural 
law. and as such they have been condemned by the 
Church, particularly in the encyclical, “Quadragesimo 
Anno,” of our great predecessor, Pius XI. Neither the 
difficulties of the present nor the crossfire of propaganda 
should frighten or mislead you. 

Fear, which is a shameful thing in itself, excels in its 
many disguises. At times it puts on the misleading garb 
of a declared Christian love for the oppressed; as if suffer- 
ing people could derive advantage from falsehood and 
injustice, from mob-tactics and from promises that can 
never be fulfilled. 

At other times it hides under the appearanice of 
Christian prudence and under this pretext remains silent 
when duty should require it to utter a fearless ‘’non licet” 
to the rich and powerful, and to caution them thus: It 
is not lawful for you, in following a greed for gain and 
dominion, to stray from the inflexible lines of Christian 
principles which are the bases of political and social life 
which the Church has repeatedly and with great clarity 
expounded to the men of our times. To you especially the 
invitation is addressed to collaborate without reserve in 
forming a public order which will realize, in the highest 
possible degree, a healthy economic life and social justice. 

Thus the exploiters of class warfare will be deprived 
of the possibility of ensnaring the disappointed and the 
despoiled people of the world, by telling them that the 
Christian faith and the Catholic Church ore not their 
ally, but their enemy. 

By disposition of the Divine Providence, the Catho- 
lie Church has formulated and promulgated its social 
doctrine. She points the path to he followed; and no 
fear of losing possessions or of temporal gains, of appear- 
ing less in harmony ivith modern civilization or less 
national or social, could authorize true Christians to devi- 
ate even a hair’s breadth from this path. 

Peace 

Considering the sad reality of the numerous and disas- 
trous conflicts which so painfully afflict the world of today 
and bar the path of peace, it would be equally wrong to 
^ut one’s eyes so as nlot to see or to hold one’s arms so 
as not to act, alleging as an excuse that nothing more 
can be done. Nothing more can be done ? At the very 
moment when Christians can oppose to vacillating anid un- 
certain principles that fearless courage which is not the 
mere joyous exuberance of a sanguine nature, but a mani- 
fest prdof of a euper-nktui-al force nourished by the theo- 
logical virtues of faith, hope and charity ? 

By means of this force a mighty breath of pure air 
wQl^ sweep over the world, dissipating the atmosphere of 
panic and pessimism which threatens to poison it; eyea, 
mled till then, will open to the clear vision of truth and 
justice. Those lb good faith and of good-will, wKo ha^ * 
gene aPtray. wfll discovoi* a way out of a sltuaUoff^'&Itt 
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has become rimoat 'iMolerahle and adtance toward a aok^ 
tmn of apparently insurmountable problems. 

For those who see things in the light of the super- 
natural, there is no doubt that even in the most serious 
conflicts of human and national interests, there is always 
room for a peaceful settlement. 

Is this not, perhaps, the mission of the Christian, of 
the Catholic, in the wliirlpool of social and political agita- 
tion of today? This i*^ precisely the explanation of the 
hatred toward the Church that all those cherish whose life 
depends on dissensions and conflicts and whose interest 
it is to fan them coniii-uouslv into flame. They feel almost 
inslinctivoiy that the church, established by God as a rock 
of brotherhood and of peace, cannot come to terms with 
the idolatrous worshippers of brute force and of the 
struggles, inside and outside their fiontiers, lor world 
domintaiion. 

This consideration should be enough to fill you, Catho. 
lies, with noble pride liecaiiso the haired launched against 
the cliureh heightens in the eves of men her spiritual and 
moral grandeur and her work done for the good of mankind. 
Be alive to such greatness! It means a task, a duty, res- 
ponsibility. It is not wiiiunit a purpose that Divine Provi- 
dence has disposed that never more deeply, perhaps, than 
at present, have all the faithful of the church on earth felt 
conscious of sliaring intimate Jiiembership in the mystical 
body of Christ. Even if the power's of darkness, of dis- 
unity, discord and dcsiriu tion are spreading today 6ver 
the whole world, so much more «jiTcclive. must be the 
sui»erior activity of Christians and llieir force, derived 
from union, order and peace. • 

What true f'.ailiolic could think of shirking such a 
prehbing duty ? Apply yourselves, all of you, with eariicsi- 
uesa to those tasks; among the linwiious be fearless among 
the doublers be firm in faith, among the discouraged be 
strong in hope and be full of love among the skeptics 
who are devoid of love. 

Love 

Vour love is ardeiil and is as vast as the world. We 
know it from expericucc and can in some ineusurc gauge 
it from the admirable generosity by which the Catholics 
in countries still prosperous hcif»ed to relieve the needs 
of people in grealer want. They gave incomparably more 
than figures published in certain quarters would lead one 
to believe. To a renewed expression of our gratitude to- 
ward all the benefactors, we join once again our earnest 
exhortation; let not your love grow cold, but let it spread 
more widely. There arc still so many districts from which 
rise to heaven a cry of distress and a plea for help. 

Heaven hears this cry of anguish, but wishes to heed 
it through means of your chaiity. The words of Clirist, 
“As long as you did it to one of these my least brethren 
you did it to inc“ (Matt. xxv. 40). may also be changed 
by skying: the good that each of you has done to relieve 
your neighlmur in need has been done by Christ; Christ 
himself, in you and through you, is helping the poor and 
the derelict. 

Therefore, in the happy certitude tliat Christ lives 
and works in each of us, we say to all our sons and 
daughters throughout the universe; 

Strong in faith, put up a good fight 1 The future 
belongs to believers and not to the Peptics and doubters. 

The future belongs to those who love, not to those 
who hate. 

I'he church's mission in the world, far from being 
ended or outmoded, goes out to meet new trial and fresh 
enterprises. 

The task confided to you by Providence in this 
crucial hour is not to o<melud« a weak and tindd peace 


with the i^orid, but to eotablish for the worid a peace * 
really wortl^ in the sight of God and man, 

HumaOityt ^ unaided efforts, egnnot win 
this peace. To implore it from ilic divine mer^y for the 
poor, torn and tortured world, is a duty that alL pastors 
gild flocks, should undertake with fervent zeal, especially 
during this month consecrated to heart of the Divine 
Kedeemer. 

Animated by an umshakable faith in the power of 
this suppliant prayer, and as a presage of its being heard, 
we imparl with an ever-flowing heart, on you, venetable 
brethren, and otu all our beloved sons and daughters 
scattered over the face of the earth, our apostolic 
benediction . — The ^ew York Times, June 3. 1947, 


Butter From Coal 

The following extract is taken from the 
‘Science’ section of the Forward^ Nairobi, Decem- 
ber, 1946 : 

A Factory that makes butter from Coal was one of 
the prizes discovered by the British in their zone of Ger- 
many. 

“ll is excellent butter and I doubt if anyone ever 
would guess it was syritthctic”, said one Brllish ofth ial 
who sampled it. 

The factory, iiulmuseii and Company, locaieil int ihi- 
Ruhr city, has not made butler sriicc the end of the war, 
but its managentaiit hopes to resume operations in about 
a month. 

Dr. Karl Heinz Imhaiihcn, young marugei of the 
company, said the plant ncrmally could produce 600 tons 
a monlii at a cost less than that of natural butler. Diirin*; 
the fwiar, when natural builer cost three marks and 60 
pfennings a kilo, the synjtliclic product cost on“ maik 
BO jrifennings a kilo, he said. 

That, he added wa.s without any financiul help fri>m 
a Nazi regime that demanded “guns instead of butler''. 

The synllhelic biiiier cun keep without )clugerau<»u. 
Dr. ImhaiiBcii exhibilcd a pound maniifactnrcu before tl»e 
war ended. It had not been kept unicler ice. and had not 
melted. It looked and tasted like the r<'ul Thir>g. 

Coal is converted into butter like this. 

Coal is made into coke, coke into gas, the ga.s into 
paraffiti. By a blowing process, the most difficult part 
of the Hvperation, 80 to 82 tons of fatty acid can, be drawn 
from 100 tons of paraffin. The fats are further separated 
by distillation under a huge vacuum. Some are edible, 
some are not. 

From there on the recipe is; add to the pure, syn- 
thetic, edible fat 20 per cent water : Add carrot extract 
for vitaminp and colouring: Add salt: Finally, jnjcct 
something called diacetyl to give the odour of butter. 

This mixture is whipped up in a machine and comes 
out the other end like a long sausage about eight inches 
in diameter. Tlial goes into another macbiive from which 
pounds of butter come out, neatly wrapped, on a con- 
veyor belt. 

Most of the fats that do not go into butter are made 
into soap by apj affiliate, also operated by Dr. Tmbau&en. 
The residue, unsuitable for butter or soap, is manufac- 
turned into a basic product for plastics, a sofiening material 
for rubber, and ingredient for varnish anid into alcohol. 

The Written plant, .built in 1938 , began production in 
1939 , arid was hit once by British bombers. It was not 
severely damaged, although a tank containing 650 ton^ 
of paraffin was ignited and burned for days. 
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